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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

^ Hindu timeSj according to the law books, justice was 

administered by tlie king in person aided by Brahmans and other 
counsellors, or by one Brahman aided by three Brahman 
assessors. Though no exception was made for the conduct of 
cnminal trials the king was expected to take a more active share 
in criminal than in civil causes. At towns remote from the royal 
residence the king’s representative filled his place in the courts of 
justice, or local judges were appointed by the king. A provision was 
also made for tkree grades of arbitration, firstly of kinsmen, secondly 
of men of tlie same trade, and thirdly of townsmen. An appeal 
from the kinsmen lay to men of the same trade and from men of 
the same trado to townsmen, Ajipeals lay from all three to the local 
court, from that to the chief court at the capital, and from that to the 
king in his own court composeil of a certain number of judges to 
whom were joined his ministers and his domestic spiritual adviser. 
The king was entitled to five per cent on all debts admitted by the 
defendant on trial and ten jicr cent on all denicnl and proveil. The 
fee probably went to the judges. A king or judge was to observe 
the Countenances, gestures, and mode ot speecli of the p.arties and 
witno'se.s, and to attend tii loc.al nsaercs, the peculiar laws of elas.ses 
and rules of fatnilu's, and the customs of traders, aad abo, when 
nut inconsistent with the above, prineiiiles o'lablislied by former 
judges. Neither the king iior his olfieers were to encourage liti- 
gation though thev were not to show any slackness in taking up any 
suits regularly instituted. They wtu'e enjoined to bear with rough 
language from autfry litigants and from the uld and sick. 1 hey were 
cautioned against deciding causes on their own judgment vvitiinut 
Consulting tiersons leartu'd in the law and were forbidden to disturb 
any tninsaetiou that had once be.m settled conformably to law. 

1 hey were ab,, to adhere to C'tabli'hed jirai-tiee. The ci'iuiiual law 
was very rude, and puiiisliineut.' m s.inie cases were too heavy and 
in others too light. IMutil.vtioii, chieilv of the hand, ami buriiiiig 
alive Were amongst the jmiiislniieuls iiiili''ted <>ii olTeiiders .agninst 
the priestly order. Torture was never employi'd agam.st witnesses 
or criminals. The piiiiisliiiieuts were ofreii disproportionate to 
the offence, ami were fi\'i|uentlv so iinlmtiuctly or coutradietorily 
declared as to lo.nve the fate of an otfendev uncertain. Slaying 
a priest, drinking spirits, .stealing tlio gold of a priest, and 


’ Maiiu's Institutes in Elplunstuiibb History of Iiulia, 27 -.It*. 
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violating the bed of a natural or spiritual father were all classed 
under one head and subject to one punishment, branding on the 
forehead and banishment and absolute exclusion from the society of 
mankind. This at first was declared to be applicable to all classes. 
Afterwards a priest was allowed to expiate these sins by penance, was 
directed only to pay the middle fine, and in no case was deprived of 
his effects or the society of his family. Other classes even after 
expiation suffered death. Seducing the wife of another man at a 
place of pilgrimage or in a forest or at the meeting of rivers, send- 
ing her flowers or perfumes, touching her apparel or her ornaments, 
and sitting on the same couch with her were all punished with 
banishment and such marks as might e.xcite aversion. For adultery 
itself, the woman was to be devoured l^y dogs and the man burnt on 
an iron bed, and if without aggravation the punishment was a fine of 
from 500 to 1000 pans} The punishment increased in proportion to 
the dignity of the person offended against. A soldier committing 
adultery with a Brahman woman if she was of eminently good cjualities 
and properly guarded was to bo burnt alive in a fire of dry grass or 
reeds. Though there was no express provision for murder it appears 
that murder as well as arson and robbery attended with violence was a 
capital offence. Theft if small was punished with fine and if of a large 
amount with cutting off the hand ; if the thief was caught with the 
stolen goods it was a capital ofieuce. Receivers of stolen goods and 
persons who harboured thieves were liable to the same punishment 
as the thief. In cases of small theft, a Brahman was fined at 
least ten times as much as a Shudra, and the scale varied in a similar 
proportion for all classes. A king committing an offence was to 
pay a thousand times as great a fine as would be exacted from 
an ordinary person. Robbery was punished by the loss of the limb 
chiefly used in the robbery. If accompanied with violence robbery was 
a capital offence, and all who sheltered robbers or supjtlied them with 
food or tools were to be punished with death. Forging royal edicts, 
causing dissensions among great ministers, siding with the king’s 
enemies, and slaying women, jirie'-ts, or children were})ut under one 
head and were capital off'ence.s. Men who openly opposed the king’s 
authority, who robbed bis treasury, or stole his elephants horses or 
cars were liable to capital punishment as were those who broke 
into a temple to steal. For cutting jmr-ses, the first offence was 
punished by cutting off the fingers, the second by cutting off the 
liand, and the third by death. False evidence was punished will 
banishment accoiujianied by fine except in the ease of a Brahman, 
when it was banishment alone. Banishment was likewise inflicted 
on men who did not aid in repelling an attempt to jiluiider a 
town, to bri'uk down an embaiikiueut, or to coinniit highway rob- 
bery. I’lildie guards not resisting or apjirelieiidiiig thieves were 
puiiislipj [ike tl;e thieves, (laiiiester.s and keepers of gaining’ houses 
were lialile to corpm-al punishment. iMost other offences were 
punished by fines, tlifuigli sometimes other punishments took the 
place of fines. Ao fiue\‘xceeded lOdO jams or tell short of 2.')(). 


of gold 
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Defamation was punished by fine except that Shudra offenders 
were liable to be whipned. Shudras were protected by a fine from 
defamation even by a Brahman. Men reproaching their neighbours 
with lameness, blindness, or any other natural infirmity were liable 
to a fine even if they spoke the truth. Assaults if among equals 
were punished by a tine of 100 pans for blood drawn, a larger sum 
for a wound, and banishment for breaking a bone. Proper provisions 
were made for injuries inflicted in self-defence, in consequence of 
being forcibly obstructed in the execution of duty, or in defence 
of persons unjustly attacked. Furious and careless driving involved 
fines as different in degree as the loss occasioned by the death of a 
man or of the lowest animal. Persons defiling the highways 
were subject to a small fine, besides being obliged to remove the 
nuisance. Ministers taking bribes in private affairs were liable to con- 
fiscation of their property. The ofl’ences of physicians or surgeons 
who injured their patients from want of skill, breaking hedges 
palisades and earthen idols, and mixing pure with impure commodities 
and other impositions on purchasers were lumped under a penalty 
of 250 to 500 pans. Soiling bad grain for good incurred severe 
corporal punishment and a goldsmith guilty of fraud was ordered 
to be cut to pieces with razors. Forsaking parents, sous, or wives 
was punished by a tine of 600 pans ; and the failure to invite 
neighbours to entertaimnents by a fine of a niu.sha of silver. 

The rules of police were harsh aud arbitrary. Besides maintain- 
ing patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the kiug had many 
spies who were to mix with the thieves and lead them into situa- 
tions W’here they might be entrapped. When fair means failed the 
kiug seized the "thieves and put them to death with their relations on 
proof of their guilt and the jiarticipation of the relations. Gamesters, 
public dancers aud singers, revilers of scripture, open heretics, 
meu who failed to perform the duties of their class, aud sellers of 
spirituous liquors were banished, . . 

The civil law wa.s superior to the penal code. Its provisions 
were much more rational and matured than could be expected in so 
early aii age. Witnesses were examined standing in the middle of 
the court and in the presence of both parties. The judge addressed 
a particular form of exhortation to them aud warned them iu the 
strongest terms of the enormous guilt of false evidence and the 
punishment with which it would bo followed iu a future state. If 
there were no witnesses, the judge admitted the oaths of the parties. 
The law of evidence in many particulars resembled that of Fngland. 
Persons having a pecuniary interest iu the cause, infamous persons, 
menial servants, familiar friends, and others disqualified on slighter 
grounds were in the first instance excluded from giving testimony, 
but iu default of other evidence almost every description of peisons 
were examiued, the judge making dno allowance for the disqua i- 
fying causes. A party advancing a wilfnllj’ false plea or deteiice vas 
liable to a heavy tine. This rule though judicious was pushed to 
absurdity iu subjecting to corporal punishment a plaintiff who pi o 
crastinated the prosecution of his demand. Appeals to oiceas 

were admitted. A creditor ivas authorized, before complainmg o e 

court, to recover his property by any meansinhis power, lesorting e\ en 
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to force Avitliin certain boimd.'*. Interest varied from two per cent a 
month for a Brahman to five per cent fur a Shiidra. It Avas reduced 
to one-half when there was a pledge and ceased altou’ether if the 
pledge could be used for the profit of the lender. Fraudulent contracts 
and contracts entered into for illegal piirpo.scs were null, A con- 
tract made eveiibj a slave for the support of the family of his absent 
master was binding on the master. A sale by a person not tlie owner 
was void unless made in the open market and even in that case it 
was valid if the pnrclia.scr could produce the seller, otherwise the 
right OAvner might take the property on paying half the value. A 
trader breaking his promise was fined or if it Ava.s made on oath 
Avas banished. A sale might be unsettled by either party within 
teu days after it aams made. Disputes betAveen master and servant 
referred aluKASt entirely to herdsmen and their responsibilities about 
cattle. In case of boundary disputes of villages and fields 
Avitnosses Avere examined on oath in the presence of all the parties 
couceriicd, jintting earth on their heads, wearing chaplets of red 
flnn-cr.s, and clad in red garments. If the question could not be 
-settled by evidence the king made a general inquiry and fixed the 
boundary by authority. 

The chief judicial institution was the village council or punclirtyuf. 
'i'be iHinrlKVjat AA-as assembled by order of the ijriWKiilhih'n-i or 
village headman, ami an apjieal lay from it.s decision to the dcahudhi- 
or district headman. 


The Muhammadan kings seem to have interfered little with the 
administration of justice beyond tlie soat.s of government. Tlieir 
laws and regulations founded on tlie Kuran chiefly referred to their 
oAvn class. Th.e village council or piimdid >/fit system continued iii 
force, except that the names of the village and district otlicers Avere 
chfiuged to p>U)l and di:f:liinnkhd 


I'nder tlie IMoglials, in the time of the Emperor Akhar, justice was 
adtiiini'tered by a court couqiosed of an officer named Mir-{-Adl tlini 
IS Lord Justice, and a /rJ:/. The l:d::i conducted the tr’ud iiud .stated 
the law, the JI/V-i-Adi passed judgment and seems to have been 
the Superior authority, I he piilicc of considerable toiv'iis avus umler 
ail officer called the kidn'il, in smaller jitaees it was under tlio 
revenue officers, and in villag-es under the internal aiithofiries. In 


all legal cases betAvoen Hindus a Brahman was a judge. The tone 
of iTwtriictioiis to all these fuuctiouaries aa'iis pist and benevolent 
though by no means freefroiiivaguenes-,aud puerility, and the spirit 
of the rules was hbeiw! and humauo; those to tlie /.-oVroV kept up the 
prying and meddling character of the police under a de.spotism. 
They forbade forestalling a.iid regrating and in the midst of some 
very M'nsiblc directions tliere avus an order that any one Avho drank 
out of the cup of the common e.xecutioncr should l,,so his hand. A 
letter of lustnictioiis to the governor of Gujarat restricted’ hi-s 
j.nni.shnnmts to putting in iron, whipping, and death ; and enjoined 
him to bo sparing in capital puiiishuieuts, and, unless in cases of 


' <;r.uil liull's Mai.itli.W, It,- ui 
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dangerous sedition, to inflict no punishment until he had sent the 
proceedings to court and received the Emperor’s confirmation. 
Capital punishment was not to be accompanied with mutilation or 
other cruelty.^ 

Tlio military genius of the Marathas could never have been 
favouralde to a .‘system of justice. The peace of the country had 
been disturbed by so many wars, inroads, and rebellions that even 
under a more regular government it would have been vain to expect 
the observance of civil regulations. 'J'he treachery and rebellion of 
local officer.s, the dis-sensions among the nobilitv, the independence 
<ji Jogird'irs, and the rapacity ot government officers were evils 
which would have shaken the foundation of the most substantial 
system, had such a system been organised during any period of 
the illaratha empire. The only institution that survived disturbances 
was tlie or jury. Had legislation been more consouant 

with the military disposition of the Marathas, they would naturally 
have revived the iustitutious prescribed by their own .“hdsh'as, rather 
recurring to the old system than iutrodueiiig a new one. But as 
the state had scarcely au interval of tranquillity they wanted time 
and opportunity as well as inclination for reform. One of Sbivaji’s 
ministers was termed a aydyi(d/i/.s7i, a post which was renewed by 
his son Rajaram in KiOO. Although little was done to establish 
courts of justice, the village establishment was sufficient to give 
justice to the people in common matters. - 

Under the Peshwas, the authorities hy whom civil justice was 
administered were the pdb7, over him the and the 

and above all the Peshwa or his minister. Jdijinhh's 
or Cstati'-holtlcr.s administered justice in their own lauds, the great 
•UK .s with little or no interference on the part of the government. 
In some towns a judicial officer, culled the /iyub/ddf/m/t, tiied causes 
under tlie Pei-hwa’s autlmritv, and any per.'on whom the Peshwa 
wa^ pleased to autluu-i.se might conduct an investigation subject 
to his cuntirination. If a com]''laint was made to a pdtU, he would 
s('nd for the person cnmplained of, and if he admitted the debt, 
would interfere partly as a friend to settle the mode and time of 
payment. If the debt was disputed, and he and his luiVciiDii could 
not by their own iiifiueuee or sagacity effect a settlement to the 
sati^taetiuu of the parties, the jxifil called a jury or paHi'ltdijat of 
tile villagers, who inquired into the matter with very little form and 
sot I led as tliev thought best, but this deci'-ion could not take 
]ilace without tho previous consent of the parties. If the cuniplaiuuut 
was ri'fusod a jury or disapproved of the decision, or if he thought 
proper not to apply to the p"7i7, ho went to the tinoiiJi'hllr 
who proceeded nearly in the same manner as the pntiJ, with 
tins addition that ho could compel tho party complained of to 
sulunit to a pa nchih/at, or else make satisfaction to the com- 
plaiuant. AVheu there was a .sur-s/dicdin' tho same process might 
he repeated with him or at court, hnt in all this there was 
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no regular appeal. The superior authority would not revise the 
decision of the inferior unless there had been some gross injustice 
or reason to suspect corruption. In cases of less purity, that is in 
almost all cases, the superior was influenced in receiving the appeal 
by the consideration of the profit promised as a compensation for 
the trouble. Though the government officer endeavoured himself 
to settle the dispute and though it rested with him to decide 
whether or not the case required a jury, yet it was held gross 
injustice to refuse one on a question at all doubtful, and it wa.s 
always reckoned a sufficient ground for ordering a new inve.stigation 
when there was no jury. The jury was therefore the great instrument 
in the administration of justice. The members of a jury were 
generally chosen by the officers of government, by whom the jury 
was granted with the approval and often at the suggestion of 
the parties. Sometimes each party chose an equal number and the 
officer named an umpire. Especially at Poona, a person on the 
part of government not unfrequently presided at panchdyats. In 
affairs where government was concerned some of its officers were 
ordered to investigate the matter, but they were expected to be officers 
to whom the other party did not object. The members of a jury 
were people of the same situation in life as the parties or they w-ere 
people likely to understand the subject, as bankers in a matter 
of account, and deshmukhs and deshpdndes when the suit was about 
land. The number was always odd; it was never less than five, 
and was sometimes over fifty. It generally met at the house of 
the officer who summoned it. In villages the headman called some 
of the most intelligent landholders to sit under a tree or in the 
temple or village office. No one attended on the part of 
government, and as the parties could not be forced to accept 
the decision their wishes were more attended to than elsewhere. 
The consent of the parties was everywhere reckoned essential to 
a jur}-. The first act of the meeting was to take a written 
acknowledgment of such a consent. Security was also not 
unfrequently taken that the parties would comply with the jury’s 
award. In petty disputes in villages, instead of a written acknow- 
ledgment the parties gave two straws in token of submission. The 
members of the jury were not entitled to any fee. Still there was 
the hope of presents from one or both parties which it was not 
disgraceful to take, unless to promote injustice. The parties likewise 
entreated the persons they wished to set on the jury and the 
government officer added his authority. It -vvas" reckoned 
di.sgraceful to refuse to serve on a jury and as the man who was 
asked to be a member to-day might be a suitor to-morrow, he was 
obliged to lend the aid which be was likely at some future timo 
himself to require. Lnlcss they had a good excuse people rarely 
refused to serve. It was more difficult to ensure their attendance. 
The parties entreated them and the magistrate sent messengers and 
orders to enforce the presence of members. 

When a jury was met, if the defendant failed to attend, the 
members applied to the officer under whose authority it sat to 
summon him, or the plaintiff by constant demands and other modes 
of importunity wearied him into a submission. When the officer 
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of government had to enforce the defendant’s attendance, he sent a 
summons, or, if that failed, set a messenger over him whom he was 
obliged to maintain, and imposed a daily fine until he appeared. 
The plaintiffs complaint was then read and the defendant’s answer 
received, a replication and a rejoinder were sometimes added and the 
parties were cross-questioned by the jury. When under examination 
the parties were kept at a distance from their friends, but 
afterwards they might aid them as much as they chose. If it were 
inconvenient for him to attend, a man might send an agent in his 
service or a relation ; hut professional agents or valcils were unknown. 
After the examination of the parties accounts and other written 
evidence were called for and oral evidence was called for when written 
failed, but much more weight was given to written than to oral 
evidence. The witnesses seem to have been examined and cross- 
examined with great care, but only the substance of their evidence was 
taken down briefly without the questions and generally in their own 
hand if they could write. Oaths were seldom imposed unless there 
were reasons to suspect the veracity of the witness, and then great 
pains were taken to make them solemn. When the examination was 
concluded the jury after debating on the case drew up an award or 
summary called srtrdu?!s/i, in which they gave the substance of the 
complaint and answer, an abstract of each of the documents presented 
on either side, a summary of the oral evidence on either side, and their 
own decision on the wliole. A copy of the award was given to the 
successful party, and to the loser if he required it ; another copy was 
deposited with the officer of government. In village juries nothing was 
written but the decision and sometimes not even that. In important 
cases all the usual writing was performed by the village accountant or 
hidkarni. Throughout the whole proceedings the jury appear to 
have been guided by their own notions of justice founded no doubt 
on the Hindu law and modified by local custom. They consulted 
no books and it was only on particular points immediately connected 
with the Hindu law such as marriage or succession that they 
referred to a sJuidri or divine for his opinion. On the report of the 
jury the officer of government proceeded to confirm and enforce its 
decree, as the jury had no executive powers. This caused 
frequent references to the magistrate and gave him considerable 
influence over the trial. If either party objected at this stage, and 
showed good reasons why the award should be set aside, the officer 
under whose authority the jury sat might require it to revise its 
decision, or he might even summon a new jury ; this was not 
reckoned proper, unless corruption were strongly suspected. No 
other notice was taken of corruption. Unless in such cases the 
decision of a pajirZ/iiyut was always respected. The pi’overb runs 
Pant'll Y>artvine>thvar, that is the jury is God Almighty. Lven after an 
award was confirmed an appeal lay to a higher authority and a new 
jury might be granted. Uven a new mdmlatJur might revise 
proceedings held under his predecessor. This was pz’obably a stretch 
of power, but everything under the Mardthas was so irregular and 
arbitrary that the limits of just authority can with difficulty be 
traced. In enforcing the jury’s decision much depended on the 
power of the magistrate. If a pdtil found the party who gained 
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the cause could not recover his dues by the modes of private 
compulsion he applied to the mamlafJdr to interpose his authority 
and in cases where that was insufficient the 'indmlatddr applied to 
government. 

Disputes about boundaries which were extremely frequent were 
settled by a prt?ic/u(ya< composed of de.slnnnJihiij deahpnnd/-.^, jvitilit, 
and I'lill-arnia aided by the Mhars of the disputing villages who were 
the established guardians of land-marks and boundaries. Boundary 
disputes were also frequently adjusted by orde.al. One form of 
ordeal was for the headman to walk along the disputed boundary 
bearing on bis bead a clod of the soil of both villages kneaded with 
various ingredients and consecrated by many rites. If the clod held 
together the justice of his claims was established ; if it broke he 
lost his cause. Ordeals were also performed with boiling oil or by 
taking an oath and imprecating certain curses if the oath were 
false. If no evil occurred within a fixed time the gods were 
conceived to have decided in the swearer's favour. Ordeals were 
not uncommon in other cases as. well as in boundary disputes^ 
chiefly when other means of ascertaining the truth failed. Caste 
disputes were settled by the caste. Complaints of unjust expulsion 
from caste were settled by a jury called by goverunierit of 
re.spectablo members of the .same caste from an unjirejnrliced part 
of the Country. Besides the pdtd-< and nidmhitdd rs a few towns 
had officers of justice called injd ijddlilxhaf:. The proceedings of all 
were irregular. The model was the aide courageous and upright Ram 
Shdntvi wlio wa.s at the head of the Poona cr>nrt when Nana Fadnnvis 
was minister and regent. Ram Sha^tri had several dejnities, two of 
whom were alnmst as famous ns himself, iuid by their aid the business 
was conducted. Ou receiving a eompIaint,n messt'iigi.r or a writer frum 
Ram Shu^tri or from X.-'ina J'adnavis, accDi'ding to the cunseqiienee 
of the person, was sent to sumiiKiuur t<> invite him to attend at Ram 
ShastrPs. If the per-iiU taileil tn altciid cnahu’s were ro]i(“ated 
by Nana ladnavis and iu tlie event of obst iimte nuu-atteudance, 
the house or lauds of tin* defendant were seizi'd. In ea-c of non- 
appearance from absence, after many indidgent delays, the trial went 
on and the absence of the party was recorded that lie might have a 
new trial on his return, if he aecouuted for lu\ ab-enee ; iu cases of 
laud, no dcei'-icii was final in a m.an’s alxeuce. Witnesses wore 
.summoned in the same form as tlic defendant, and if the virness 
was poor tbe snmmoner ]iaid liim his exjioi-.sos. If the witness lived 
at a distance, or if attendance wia’c mcoix'enumt, a depiit.atiou from 
the court witli some person from tln' parries was sent to takt"' liis 
evidence .and tlic hid„iliild,'ir gavi' liis aid tr; tlie ]>roeess, oj- if rlie 
vitncss lived veiy far off^ a. iettca' was wnlteii re(jiu"tiiig him to 
state the facts riMpiired. \\ lu n the witiie-s was a man itf rank, a 
deputation would be sent to him frruu tlie go\'ei'niii(mt , ac(‘oin])auied 
bytho partie.s who .vent as .supplicants forhi^.aid, rather thinims checks 
on his misstatement, and he was aski d to relate what he kiu'w and 
this was lepcated in the court, h.veii if the witni'ss were not of 
such rank as to prevent his coming to tlie eourt, if he were a man 
of any con.sequcnce, he was received as a visiior and the questions 
were put to him iu the way of conversation and with alt tlie usual 
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forms of civility. When persons of this character were defendants, 
instead of summoning them to the ni/ntjaiJhi^h a letter was written 
by Nana Faduavis desiring them to settle the complaint. If this did 
not succeed, their agent was spoken to, and they felt the displeasure 
of government or part of their land was made ovmr to the creditor. 
Generally great favour was shown to men of rank. If the plaintiff 
was also a man of rank, and if all other means failed, a jury of men 
of thesamecondition wasappoiuted. The proceedings were much the 
same as those already meutionedexcept that more was done in writing. 

I Ram Shastri and his deputies seem to have often presided at trials, 
1 the jury performing nearly the same fuuetiou as an English jury. 
A good deal of the investigation seems to have been entrusted to 
Ram Shastri’s writers who reported to him and the jury, and in the 
decree the names of the members of the jury were not mentioned, 
even when it was merely a repetition of their award. The decision was 
always in the Peshwa’s natne and in all important cases required 
his .signature. All cases relating to land were considered important 
and were immediately under the superintendence of government. 
It was not unusual iu the country, as well as in Poona, for a 
government officer to receive the complaint and answer with the 
documents and the written evidence of witnesses, and lay the whole 
in this shape before the jury, who would call for more evidence if 
they required it. }ilueh time must have been saved by this 
arrangement, but it gave the officer of government considerable 
opportuuitie.s of impo.sing on the jury. The members of the jury 
received no fee, but when they had much trouble, the winner of the 
suit made them openly a present for their pains. A sum of money 
was likewise levied for the government from the winner under the 
name of kf/'ki or congratulatory offennir and from the loser under 
the name of ijitaJii-gdri or hue. These fines varied with the means 
of the litigants. Iu revenue accounts one-tVuirth of the property 
was always put down as the jirice paid for justice by the plaintiff 
when he won his c.aiise. If the plaintiff lost Ids cause he was obliged 
to pay the defendant’s expenses if the defendant was po''r. When 
a cause was given against the defendant, the court settled 
the mode of paymeut with reference to his circumstances, 
either ordering immediate payment or directing payment by 
instalmi‘nt.s or if the debtor was entirely destitute of the means of 
payment, grauting him an exemption frout the demands of his 
creditor for a certain number of years. When a matter once came 
to trial government was exjiected to enforce the decision, but with 
characteristic Maratlia irregnlaritv the plaintiff was often allowed to 
enforce the decision by' dunning or bit/.’d’u which varied from siinjile 
imp(jrtunity to tviug the defendant neck and heels, or making him 
stand on one leg iu tlii.i sun with a lieavy .stone on his head. In all 
claims, except for land, when the jilaiutiff had tho power this 
dunuing was the first step in the suit. Not until the person w'ho 
sulfereii bv it CLunplaiiii'd of excessive or unjust duuning did the 
government take any concern in the matter. (Toverument enforced 
the debt bv a system of dunning nearly the same as the 
plaintiff s. It also seized and sold the di'bti'i- s property, but spared 
Ills house and took cm' not to ruin him. It likewise often fi.ved 
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instalments by which the debt was gradually cleared. Debtors were 
never put in any public pri.-^on tor private debt, though they were 
sometimes ci'iifiued or tormented by the creditor at his house or in 
his pati'on’s house. In rare cases, when this had been entered in 
the bond, the debtor was made to serve the creditor till the amount 
of his nominal wages equalled the debt. Honest bankrupts seem to 
have been let off nearly as at present. Frauauleut ones were made 
to pay when di.scovered notwithstanding a previous release. The 
great objects of litigation were boundary disputes, division of 
property on the separ.ition of farnilie.s, and inheritance to land which 
was perhaps the greatest source of litigation throughout the whole 
country. Debts to bankers were also frequently subjects for suits. 

This judicial svstem was evidently liable to great objections. 
There was no regular admini>tration of justice, no certain means of 
filing a suit, and no fixed rules for proceeding after the suit had been 
filed. It rested with the officer of government to receive or neglect 
a complaint. Tlie reception of an appeal from his injustice equally 
depended on the arbitral y i\ill of his .superior. The other 
occupations of the.se offieeis rendered it difficult for them to attend 
to judicial affairs, even if well di.'^postd, and these occupations 
increasing with the rank of the officer, the Peshwa who was the 
main spring of the whole machine must have been nearly inaccessible 
to all men and entirely inaccessible to the poor. The power of the 
local officer must also have had a tendency to check appeals and even 
to restrain the demands for juries in cases which he wished himself 
to decide, and this wish would be chiefly felt in cases where be had 
an iriclinatinn to be tbe friend cf one party, or where he hoped to 
make something by selling his favour to both. There can be little 
doubt that unless by means of bribery or by the aid of powerful 
friends justice was hard to get. The juries were open to corruption 
and partiality. When free from tlmse stains they were slow in 
moving and feeble in their resolutions. A\'hen the jury was met 
it had not sufficient powers to seize the defendant, to summon tho 
witness, or to compel the production of documents. In the event of 
any opposition it had to apply to the officer of government, and 
thus besides unavoidable delay, it was exposed to constant 
obstruction from his indolence, want of leisure, or corruption. If a 
deputy of the government officer sat with it to execute those dutie.s, 
it was still liable to he obstructed from corruption, and was besides 
exposed to the influence of the agent who presitled. When it had 
the evidence before it the memher.s were not fitted to decide on nice 
or intricate caiise.s. If tliey were perplexed they met without coming 
to a decision or allowed the matter to lie ov'er until some circumstance 
prevented the necessity of ni(‘etiiig any more, fl'hese causes 
produced great delay and trials were often left unfinished. When 
the members were chosen by the jiariies and were interested in 
the cause, they were advocates rather than judges and their disputes 
caused as iniirh delay .as the neglect ot the impartial. When they 
were iiii[arfi il they were imhfl'ereiit and inesoliite unless some 
nipiiiher, pr oahl\ stiri'ed to aetixity by a bribe, relieved his 
colleagui s of ihe trouble of deciding. When theiraward was signed 
the jury dissolved and their decree remained with the local officer 
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to enforce or neglect as lie chose. Where so much was left 
arbitrary there was much corruption. Even after the British 
conquest it was common to have a complaint from a man who had 
an old decision even from the nydyddhisk at Poona which be bad not 
been able to get enforced. The want of principle in the rulers was 
another cause of unceitainty and litigation. No decision was final. 
A new mdmiatddr or a new minister might take up a cause his 
predecessor had decided, the same man might revise his own 
, decisions from corrupt motives, and there was as much difficulty in 
being exempt from an unjust revision as in obtaining a just one. 
In the time of the last Peshwa, the revenue-farming system made 
over each district to the highest bidder, who was generally the most 
unprincipled man about the court, aud, as full support was requisite 
to enable him to pay his revenue, it consigned the people to his 
oppression without a remedy. The contractor’s whole time and 
thought were spent in realizing his revenue. Justice was openly 
Bold, aud was never thought of except as a marketable commodity. 
A bribe could always enable the party in the wrong to prevent his 
cause going to a jury or overturn the decision of one. An appeal 
lay from the under-contractor to the upper whose income depended 
on the exactions of the authorities below him, and from him to the 
minister, who never received a complaint without a present, or to 
the Peshwa, who never received a complaint at all. The government 
gave little justice to the rich and none to the poor. Still, with all 
these defects the Mardtha country flourished and the people seemed 
to have been free from some of the evils which exist under the 
more elaborate British Government. Some advantages must have 
counterbalanced the obvious defects of the system. Most of the 
advantages seem to have .sprung from the fact that the government,, 
though it did little to obtain justice for the people, left them the means 
of procuring it themselves. I’he advantage of this was specially felt 
among the lower orders who are most out of reach of their rulers 
and most apt to be neglected under all governments. By means of 
the jury they^ were enabled to effect a tolerable dispensation of 
justice among themselves, aud it happens that most of the 
objections above stated to that institution do not apply in their case. 
A j/dtil was restrained from exercising oppression both by the fear of 
the mdmiatddr and by the inconveuieuce of offending the society in 
which he liv'ed, and when both parties were inclined to have a jury, 
he had no interest in refusing to call one. A jury could scarcely 
be perplexed in the simple causes that arose under its own eyes nor 
could it easily give a corrupt decision when all the neighbours knew 
the merits of the case. Defendants, witnesses, and members were 
all within the narrow compass of a village aud where all were kept 
from earning their daily bread during the discussion there was not 
likely to be much needless complaint or affected delay. This branch 
of the native system was excellent for the settlement of the disputes 
of the landholders among themselves. It was of no use in protecting 
them from the oppression of their superiors. But here another 
principle came into operation. As the whole of the goveriiini iit 
revenue was drawn from the landholders, it was the obvious i ‘ 
of government and its agents to protect the landholder and to prevent 
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his suffering from any exactions but tbeir own. In good times the 
exactions of government were limited by the conviction that the 
best way to enrich itself was to spare the landholder ; and the 
exactions of the agents of government were limited by the common 
interest of government and the landholders in restraining their 
depredations. Under the influence of these principles while the 
native government was good, its landholders were fairly protected 
both from the injustice of their neighbours and from the tyranny 
of their superiors, and the landholders were the most numerous, 
most important, and most deserving portion of the community. It 
was in the class a.bovethe landholder that the defects of the judicial 
system were most felt, and even there they had some advantages. 
As the great fault of government was its inertness people were at 
least secure from its ov'er-activity. A government officer might he 
induced by a bribe to harass au individual under colour of justice ; 
he could not be compelled by the mere filing of a petition to involve 
those under his jurisdiction in all the vexations of a law suit. 
Even when bribed, he could not do much more than harass the 
individual; for the right to demand a jury was a bar to arbitrary 
decrees, and although he might reject or evade the demand, yet the 
frequent occurrence of a course so contrary to public opinion could 
not escape his superiors if at all inclined to do justice. The 
inertness of government was counteracted by various expedients 
which though objectionable in themselves supplied the place of 
better principles. These were private redress, patronage, and 
presents. If a man had something to demand from an inferior or 
an equal he placed him under restraint, prevented his leaving his 
house or eating, and even forced him to sit in the sun till he came 
to some agreement. If the debtor were a superior, the creditors had 
first recourse to supplications and appeals to the honour and sense 
of shame of the other party. Ho laid himsedf on his threshold, 
threw himself in his path, clamoured het'ore his door, or employed 
others to do all this foi’ him. He would even sit and fast before 
the debtor’s door, and appeal to the gods and invoke their curses 
upon the person by whom lie was injured. It was a point of honour 
with the people not to disturb the authors of these importunities, 
so long as they were ju.st, and some satisfaction was generally 
procured by tbeir niean.s. If they were unjust, the party thus 
harassed naturally concurred with the plaintifi' in the wish for a 
jury, and thus an object was obtained which might uot have been 
gained from the indolence of the magistrate. Standiug before the 
residence of the great man, assailing him with clamour, holding up 
a torch before him by daylieht, pouring water without ceasing on 
the statues of the gods, all these extreme nieasiiri's when resorted 
to seldom failed to obtain a hearing oven under Hajii-av, and there 
was the still more powerful expedient both for recovering a debt or 
for obtaining justice, to get the whole caste, village, or tr.ade to 
join in performing the above cerernonie.s until the demand of one of 
its inember.s were satisfied, d'lie next means of obtaining- justice 
was by patronage. If a poor man bad a master, a landlord, a great 
neighbour or any groat connexion, or if lie had a relation who had 
a similar claim on a great man, he could interest him in his favour 
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and procure his friendly intercession with the debtor, his application 
to the friends of the debtor, or his interest with the public authority 
to obtain justice for his client. This principle was not so oppressive 
as it seems at first sight, or as it must have been had it been partial; 
for it was so widespread that scarcely any man was without some 
guardian of his interests. Both sides in a cause were brought nearly 
equal and the effect of the interference of their patrons was to 
stimulate the system which might otherwise have stood still. If 
this resource failed, a present or the promise of a present to the 
public authority or those who had weight with him would be 
efficacious. The fee of one-fourth of all property gained in law suits 
was in fact a standing bribe to invite the aid of the magistrate. 
The number of persons who could grant lumchduats also expedited 
business. Besides the nydyddhitilL and the numerous mdinlatcldrs 
and jdgirddrs, many people of consequence could hold juries 
under the express or implied authority of the Peshwa, and every 
chief settled the disputes of his own retainers, whether among 
themselves or with others of the lower or middle classes. A great 
number of disputes were also settled by private arbitration, and their 
proceedings in the event of an appeal were treated by the 
government with the same consideration as those of juries held 
under its own authority. 

Thus some sort of justice was obtained and it was less impure 
than might be expected from the soui’ces from which it was supplied. 
Public opinion and the authority of the magistrate set bounds to 
dunning and the institution of the jury tvas a restraint on patronage 
and bribery. The jury itself, though unfitted to settle any but village 
causes, had many advantages. Though each might be slow, the 
number that could sit at a time even under the superintendence of 
one person must have enabled them to decide many causes. The 
intimate acquaintance of the members with the subject in dispute 
and in many cases with the character of the parties must have 
made their decisions frequently correct ; and it was an advantage 
of incalculable value in that mode of trial that the judges being 
drawn from the body of the people could act ou no principles that 
were not generally understood, a circumstance which by preventing 
uncertainty and obscurity in the law struck at the very root of 
litigation. The liability of the juries to corruption was checked by 
the circumstance that it did not so frequently happen to one man 
to be a member as to make vcuality profitable, while as the parties 
and the members were of his owu class the receiver of bribes was 
much exposed to detection and los.s of character. Accordingly, 
even after the corrupt reign of Bajirav, juries appear to have kept 
the confidence of the people in a groat degree and they seem to 
have been not unworthy of their good opinion. According to Mr. 
Chaplin their statement of the evidence was short and clear, their 
reasoning on it solid and sensible, anti their decision, as a rule, just 
and fair. Their grand defect was delay. To prevent delay the 
suitors had recourse to the same remedies as they used to people 
iu power, importunity, intercession of patrons, and sometimes no 
doubt to promises, fees, aud bribes. 
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It is impossible to form clear notions on the general result of this 
administration^ either as to its despatch of causes, the degree of 
justice'administered, or its effect on the character of the people. 
Mr. Elphinstone believed that simple causes were speedily decided 
and complicated cases slowly. The nydijculhish usually tried com- 
plicated cases. In twenty years he had less than 1400 causes filed, 
of which it was believed one-half were never decided. Panchdyats 
appear generally to have given just decisions, but men in power 
could obstruct a reference to those assemblies and could prevent the 
executions of their decrees. That justice was often denied and 
injustice committed appears from the frequency of thalli, which was 
a term for robbery, arson, and murder, committed to force a village 
or a government officer to satisfy the claims of the perpetrator. 
Murders on account of disputes about landed property were every- 
where frequent. With regard to its effect on the character of the 
people, the landholders seemed in most respects simple and honest. 
At the same time there was no regard for truth and no respect for 
an oath throughout the whole community, and forgery, intrigue, and 
deceit were carried to the highest pitch among the l-ulkariiis, 

and all who had much opportunity of practising those iniquities. 
There was no punishment for perjury or forgery. Litigiousness did 
not seem to have been prevalent, unless the obstinacy with which 
people stuck to claims to landed property could be brought under 
the head of litigiousness. 

^ The power of administering criminal justice was vested in the 
revenue officers and varied with their rank from the who 

could put a man for a few days in a village office to the sursiihheddr, 
who in Bdjirav's days had the potver of life and death. Formerly 
powers of life and death were confined to persons invested with the 
mutdliki seal and to great military’ chiefs in their own armies or their 
own estates. At the same time the right of inflicting punishment 
was undefined, and was exercised by each man more according to 
his influence than according to his office. One jidtil would flog and 
fine and put iu the stocks for many wee‘ks, while another would 
not even venture to imprison. Mo.st mihnlutddrx would hang a 
Eamoshi, Bhil, or Mang robber without a reference, and those at a 
distance would exercise their power without scruple, while the high- 
est civil officers, if at Poona, would pay the Pe.shwa the attention of 
applying for his sanction in all capital cases. A chief was thought 
to have authority’ over his own troops and servants wherever he 
was.^ 

There was no prescribed form of trial. They seized men on slight 
siisf)icion, gave way to presumptkns of guilt, forced confessions by 
torture, and inflicted puuisbmeuts which, although they were inhuman 
or rather because they’ were inhuman, were effectual in striking 


' Elphinstone’s Tteport (1819), .36-40. 

2 Sindia while he affected to act under the Peshwa put m.-iny of his chiefs and 
ministers, even Brahmans, who had been accused of plots, to death. Appa Pcsili, while 
completely in the Peshwa’s power, in 181.3, blew away one of bis .Sardiirs from a pun 
for conspiracy against liimand was never questioned though the execution took place 
within one mile of Poona. 
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terror. A rebel or a head of banditti would be executed at once on 
the ground of notoriety. Any Ehil caught in a part of a district 
where Bliils were plundering the road would be hanged forthwith. 
In doubtful cases the chief authority would order some of the people 
about him to inquire into the affair. The prisoner was examined, 
and if suspicions were strong, he was flogged to make him confess. 
Witnesses were examined and a summary of their evidence and of 
the statement of the accused were always taken down in writing. 
Witnesses were sometimes confronted with the accused in the hope 
of shaming or perplexing the party whose statement was false ; but 
this was by no means necessary to the regularity of the proceedings. 
The chief authority would generally consult his ofiflcers and perhaps 
employ a committee of them to conduct an inquiry. It is doubtful 
if juries were ever generally employed in criminal trials.^ 

In crimes against the state, the prince made or directed his 
ministers to make such inquiries as seemed requisite for his own 
safety and gave such orders regarding the accused as their case 
seemed to require. Torture was employed to compel confession and 
the disclosure of accomplices. Trials for treason were considered 
above law, but even in common trials no law seems ever to have been 
referred to, except in cases connected with religion, where f!ltdstris 
or divines were sometimes consulted. The only rule seems to have 
been the custom of the country and the magistrate’s idea of 
expediency. The Hindu law was quite disused, and although every 
man was tolerably acquainted with its rules in civil cases, no one 
but the very learned had the least notion of its criminal enactments. 
Murder, unless attended with peculiar atrocity, appears never to have 
been a capital offence, and was usually punished by fine. Highway 
robbery was generally punished with death as it was generally com- 
mitted by low people. A greater distinction was made in the 
punishment on account of the caste of the criminal than on account 
of the nature of the crime. A man of fair caste was seldom put to 
death except for offences against the state. In such cases birth 
seems to have been no protection,- yet treason and rebellion 
were thought less heinous offences than with the British. This 
originated in a want of steadiness, not of severity, in the govern- 
ment. When it suited a temporary convenience, an accommoda- 
tion was made with a rebel, who was immediately restored not only 
to safety but to favour.''* The other punishments were hanging, 
beheading, cutting to pieces with swords, and crushing the head 
with a mallet. Puui.shments, though public, were always executed 
with little ceremony or form. Brahman prisoners who could not be 
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^ Captain Clrant mentions that juries were employed in criminal cases in S.itAra. 

^ Vithoji the full brother of Vaslivantr.tv Holkar was trampled to death by an 
elephant for rebellion, or rather for heading a gang of predatory horse, and Saydji 
Atliavle, a dispossessed jii'jirthir, was blown away from a gun for the same offence. 

^ llalkrishna (iaiiga.lliar received a >/;//> for the same msurreotion for which 
Vithoji Holk<ir was put to tbsith. VislivasrAv <Ih;Uge, who headed a large body of 
plundering horse, was treatetl with much favour bj’^ the Peshwa, but Abdulla KhAn, a 
relative <»f the XawAb of SAvaiiur, who committed the same offence at a subsequent 
period, was blo'vn away from a gun. 
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executed, were poisoned or made away with by unwholesome 
food such as bread made of equal parts of flour and salt. Women 
were never put to death j long confinement, and cutting otf the nose 
ears and breasts were the severest punishments iniiicted on women. 
Mutilation was very common, and the person who had his hand, 
foot, ears, or nose cut off was turned loose as soon as the sentence 
was executed and left to his fate. Imprisonment in hill forts and 
in dungeons was common and the prisoners, unless they were people 
of consideration, were always neglected and sometimes allowed to 
starve. Prisoners for theft were often whipped at intervals to make 
them discover where the stolen property was hidden. Hard labour, 
especially in building fortifications, was not unknown, but like most 
ignominious punishments was confined to the lower orders. Brand- 
ing with a hot iron is directed by the Hindu law but is not known 
to have been practised. Plugging with a martingale vras very 
common in trifling oifences like petty thefts. The commonest of 
all punishments was fine and confiscation of goods, to which the 
mdmlatddr was so much prompted by his avarice that it was often 
difficult to say whether it was inflicted as the regular punishment 
or merely made use of as a pretence for gaining wealth. On the 
one hand it seems to have been the Marutha practice to punish 
murder especially if committed by a man of good caste by fine ; 
on the other the mdmlatddrs would frequently release Bhil robbers 
contrary to the e.^tablished custom, and even allow them to renew 
their depredations on the payment of a sum of money. It may be 
averred that no other punishment was ever inflicted on a man who 
could afford to pay a fine. On the whole the criminal system of 
the Mara thus was in the last state of disorder and corruption. 
Judging from the impunity with which crimes might be committed 
under such a system of criminal justice and police the crimes were 
not particularly numerous.^ Murder for revenge, generally cither 
from jealousy or disputes about landed ])roperty and as frequently 
about village rank, is mentioned as the commonest crime among the 


* Mr. Elphiiistone thus accounts for this rarity of crime in the Ifaratlia Country. 
The people w ere few euiuparuil to the (piantity of arable land. They were hardy, 
warlike, and always armed, the situation of the lower order.s was very eomtoi table 
and tluU of the upper prosperous. Theie was abundance of eniployinent in the 
domestic establishments and ioreion cjm|uests of the nation. TTie ancient system of 
puhee \i as maintained ; all the powers ot the state w'ere united in the .'.aiiie h.and> ami 
their \igour was not elieeked by any suspiciou.s on tlie pait ol tlie government ui any 
sciuples of their own. In ea...e.s that thieateiied the peace of society appi ehen.sion 
was sudden and ariiitrary, trial summary, and punishment prompt and severe. The 
iiinueent niiglit sometimos sutler, but the guilty could .seareelv ever e.seape. As tbe 
in.agistiates were iiatues they leailily uudeistood tbe real state of a ease submitted 

to tliem and w ere little ri tarded by SCI uph-s of coiisL leueo, so that prosecutois and 
w itnesses bad not long to wait, lii tlieir lax sy stem, men knew that if they were 
light in siibstanee, they would not be i|Uestioued about the bum, and peiliaps they 
likewise knew that if they did not [iroteet themselves they could not always expect 
protection from the magistrate, whose business was ratlier to keel) down great dis- 
oiiler than to atlord asBistaiiee ill eases that might be settleil witliouthis aiil. The 
were themselve.s eou.si.ler.ible peisoms and tlieie weie men of property 
ami eoiisi. kr.it loii in every neighbourhood, and old 

these men associated with the ranks above and below them and kept up the eham of 
society to the pi inee. By this means the higher orders weie kept mformed of the 
situation of the lower, ami as there was scarcely any man w ithout a patron mtu 
might he exposed to oppression but could searely siiH'cr Irom neglect. 
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Maratlias. Grang and highway robberies were common but were 
almost always committed by Bhils and other predatory tribes who 
scarcely formed part of the society. 

Under the Marathas’^ the pdtil was responsible for the police of 
his village. He was aided by the accountant and by the chcuigula 
or assistant headman, and, when the occasion required it, by all the 
\nllagers. His great and responsible assistant in matters of police 
was the village watchman, the Mhar. Though there was only an 
allowance for one watchman in a village, the family had generally 
branched into several members who relieved and aided each other. 
The duties were to keep watch at night, to find out all arrivals and 
departures, watch all strangers, and report all suspicious persons to 
the headman. The watchman was likewise bound to know the 
character of each man in the village and when a theft was committed 
within village bounds, it was his business to find the thief. He was 
enabled to do this by his early habits of inquisitiveness and observa- 
tion, as well as by the nature of his allowance, which being partly 
a small share of the grain and similar property belonging to each 
house, he was kept always on the watch to ascertain his fees and 
always in motion to gather them. When a theft or robbery happened 
the watchman began his inquiries and researches. It was very 
common for him to track a thief by his footsteps and if he did this 
to another village so as to satisfy the watchman there, or 
if he otherwise traced the property to an adjoining village his 
responsibility ended and it wa.s the duty of the watchman of the 
new village to take up the pursuit. The last village to which the 
thief had been clearly traced became answerable for the property 
stolen, which would otherwise have fallen on the village where 
the robbery was committed. The watchman was obliged to make 
up this amount as far as his means went and the remainder was 
levied on the whole village. Only in particular cases was the 
restoring of the value of the property insisted on to its full extent. 
Some fine was generally levied and neglect or connivance was 
punished by transferring the grant or imim of the pdlil or watchman 
to his nearest relation, by fine, by imprisonment in irons, or by 
severe corporal punishment. This responsibility was necessary, as, 
besides the usual temptation to neglect, the watchman was himself 
a thief, and the pdtil was disposed to harbour thieves with a view 
to share their profits. Besides the regular village watchman, others 
were often entertained from the plundering tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood. Their business was to aid in meeting open force, and to 
help in apprehending offenders, but chietly to prevent depredations 
by members of their own tribe and to find out the perpetrators 
when any did occur. 

In police matters as in revenue affairs the pdt 'd was under the 
mdmiatddr, who employed the same agents in the police as in the 
revenue department. The ntdinlatddr aaw that all villagers acted in 
concert and with proper activity. The sarsnbhedur kept the same 
superintendence over the mdmlatddrs. These officers had also 
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considerable establishments to maintain the peace of the district. 
Shibandis or irregular infantry and small parties of horse were 
employed to oppose violence and support the village police. With 
the mdmlatddrs also rested all general arrangements with the 
chiefs of predatory tribes either in forbearing from plunder them- 
selves or for aid in checking plunder in others. The mdmlatddr 
had great discretionary powers and even a pdtil would not hesitate 
to secure a suspected person or to take any measure that seemed 
necessary to maintain the police of his village for which he was 
answerable. 

This system of police was kept up to the time of Nana Fadnavis 
(1774-1800) and is said to have succeeded in preserving security 
and order. The confusion in the beginning of the last Peshwa’s 
reign, the weakness of his own government, the want of employment 
for adventurers of all kinds, and the effects of the 1803-4 famine 
greatly deranged the system of police. To remedy the disorders 
into which it fell, an office was instituted under the name of 
iapdstiai-is or inspector, whose special duty was to discover and 
seize offenders. The tapdsnavis had a jurisdiction entirely inde- 
pendent of the mdmlatddrs and had a body of horse and foot 
which was the principal instrument of their administration. They 
had also Edmoshis and spies, whom they employed to give informa- 
tion and on receiving it they went wdth a body of horse to the village 
where the theft happened and proceeded to seize the pdtil and the 
watchman and to demand the thief or the amount of the property 
stolen or the fine which they thought proper to impose if the offence 
were any other than theft. The detection of the offender they seem 
to have left in general to the ordinary village police. There were 
constant and loud complaints by the mdmlatddrs and villagers that 
the tapdsnavises were active only in extorting money under false 
accusations and that robbers flourished under their protection. The 
tapdsnavises on the other hand complained of indifference, con- 
nivance, and opposition of villagers and revenue officers. Great 
abuses are stated to have at all times existed even under the 
regular .system. Criminals found refuge in one district when chased 
out of another. Some jdgirddrs and jaminddrs made a trade of 
harbouring robbers, and any offender, it is said, could have bought 
hi.s release if he had money enough to pay for it. False accusations 
were likewise made a cloak for exaction from the innocent, and 
villagers were obliged to pay the amount of plundered property in 
the loss of which they had no share and for which the losers received 
no compensation.' 


1 1 here cannot lie a stronger proof of the enormons ahnscs to -vvliich the former 
police was liable than is hiriii..'heil by an occiirre'nce under the eye of government 
ui tlie ilay.s of Nhna Kadiiavis. There wa.s at that tune a kutrdl in the city of 
I oona eallei] t.hiishir.iin, a, native of Northern India, who was much trusted and lose 
to a high position. This man was coiivieted of having for many years employed the 
pow ers of the police in miirder.s and oppressions which the natives illustrate hy stories 
f.'irheyoriil belief. His guilt was at length detected and excitCd such indign.ition, 
that though a Bialimaii it was deenled to punish him capitally. He was led through 
the city oa a camel and then abandoned to the tni\ of the peoiile who stoned him 
to death. ‘ ‘ 
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In Bajirav’s time, £900 (Rs.9000) a month was allowed to the 
officer who had charge of the police at Poona. From this he had to 
maintain a large staff of constables, some horse patrols, and a 
considerable number of Rdmoshis. He was answerable for the 
amount of property plundered whenever the Peshwa thought proper 
to call on him. Still his appointment was reckoned lucrative as the 
pay of his establishment was very low, and both he and they derived 
much profit from unavowed exactions. The city police was 
nevertheless good. On the whole murders or robberies attended with 
violence and alarm were rare and complaints of the insecurity of 
property were never heard. 

After the British conquest (1817), to prevent sudden and 
extensive changes, the judicial administration of Poona along with 
other Deccan districts was till 1827 under the orders of the Governor 
in Council. Subject to the Comissioner Mr. Elphinstone, Captain 
Henry Dundas Robertson was appointed Collector of revenue. Judge, 
and Magistrate of the Poona district, whose authority nearly resembled 
that of the great sarsubheddrs under the Peshwa’s government. 
Experienced natives were appointed to fill the numerous subordinate 
posts with permanent salaries, on a scale of liberality which rendered 
their offices both in regard to power and emolument exceedingly 
respectable. To protect and conciliate the people, to attempt no 
innovations, and to endeavour to show to the people that they were to 
expect no change but the better administration of their own laws were 
the primary objects to which the Commissioner directed the attention 
of the Poona as well as of the other Deccan Collectors.^ All the great 
estate-holders or jdgivddrs were allowed to continue to use within 
theirown territory the powers they had always enjoyed. Even towards 
those chiefs who had lost their lands, great delicacy and as little 
interference as possible were enjoined. The equitable and enlightened 
law which levels all distinctions would have been intolerable to men’s 
minds in the exi.stiug state of the Maratha country and would have 
been as little relished by the lower as by the high classes of society.- 

The jury or fanclidiint was directed to be considered the main 
instrument of civil judicature, all suits being referable to these 
tribunals, whose decisions were final except in cases where corruption 
or gross partiality might be proved or where the award itself was 
gro.ssly unjust. An appeal in all cases was allowed to either party. 
When an appeal wais made the Collector was instructed to examine 
the proceedings of the puncltdi/af and to institute such further 
inquiries as the case might call for. When no appeal was made the 
dc( •roe of the panchdynl was to be enforced. Revision of panchnynt 
decisions was discountenanced as not necessary or projicr except in 
cases of gross error, corruption, or injustice ; and with a view to 
prevent delay in the execution of awards the Commissioner di. dared 
that he would not receive ajipeals or interfere with decisions any 
further than might be necessary for the purpose of ascertaining 
that the general rules on which judicial proceedings were conducted 
had not been infringed. The Collector had five judicial amins 
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employed in the city of Poona where from the extent of the 
population and the spirit of litigation which prevailed the demand 
for justice was particularly' heavy. In June 1822 mhmlatdars were 
empowered to decide causes to the amount of £10 (Rs. lOd). The 

a?ni;is, besides deciding causes themselves^ided juries by recording and 

shaping their proceedings and generally in forming and superintend- 
ing these courts of arbitration. There were not many appeals from 
the ainins decisions, and they stood fair in point of integrity, though 
they required to be kept under a vigilant superintendence. They 
did not appear to be popular among Sardars, whose dislike, no doubt, 
arose from their occasionally arrogating to themselves an authority 
which native gentlemen, unaccustomed to the equality of judicial 
rules of procedure, could ill brook from persons whom they considered 
so much their inferiors. The period within which suits for debt 
and personal property might be entertained was limited as in other 
Deccan districts to twenty-four years, and it extended agreeably to 
the custom of the country to seventy years for claims founded on the 
mortgage of vatans. No time was fixed after which appeals were not 
received, nor were appellants in general compelled to enter into bonds 
for the payment of a fine if their complaint proved frivolous, though 
this was done in some few instances when the complaint was 
suspected to be vexatious. Decrees were executed in the usual 
manner by distraint of property and personal restraint ; if necessary, 
houses were sometimes sold, but the implements of trade were usually 
spared unless no other property was forthcoming. No definite rules 
were established in regard to the period of imprisonment for debt 
if the debtor failed to satisfy the demand upon him. Creditors 
requiring the confinement of debtors paid them subsistence money^. 
After the appointment of a Registrar, the returns both civil and 
criminal were regularly furnished. The supply of justice appeared 
jiietty nearly to keep pace with the demand in all ordinary cases, 
but a few in which .Sardars were concerned were shamefully 
protracted by the delays aud impediments which the people knew so 
well how to oppose to the adjustment of their differences. In 1819-20 
the agitation of t.ld debts and claims that had their origin during 
the late government and were in fact an arrear of the Peshwa’s file, 
brought an accumulation of 4003 suits. Of these 241 were settled 
by iianrhayot, 461 by nijinihna, forty-one by decree of court, 
and 774 by arniv.'i and mamlatdars, being an aggregate of 1517 
causes adjusted, besides 2721 dismissed from the non-attendance 
of plaintiffs. The total di.spnsed of amounted to 4238 and the 
balance on the file was 36-5. In the followung vear (1 820-21), the 
file including those undecided, comprehended 3122 suits of which 
113 were settled by pui/c/i Jyut, -56)8 by ri'ijinihiin, thirteen by decree 
of court, and CS2 by nmiits and mamlatdars, making a total of 137tJ 
causes determined exclusive of 470 which went by default, 'fho 
number remaining on the file at the expiration of the year ivas 1276. 
In 1821-22 the file consisted of 5708 suits. Of these 170 were 
decided by punchi'i/cd, 372 by mutual agreement, five by decree of 
court, and 761 by amins and mamlatdfirs, making a total of 1308. 


1 Chaplin's Kepint (1822), 70. 
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The only innovations in criminal justice introduced by the British 
were closer superintendence and the prohibition of the indefinite 
confinement of suspected persons by the pdfils and mamlatdars. 
There was more system^ more scruples, more trials, more acquittals, 
more certain punishments for all crimes except robbery and for that 
both less certain and less severe. The power of punishing was taken 
from the pdtil and that which was left to the mamlatdar was limited 
to a fine of 4s. (Rs. 2) and confinement for twenty-four hours. The 
powers of the Collectors were not less than those of a sarsiihheddf 
except in the article of inflicting capital punishment, but his manner 
of exercising his power was altogether different. A prisoner was 
formally and publicly brought to trial. He was asked whether he 
■was guilty, and if ho admitted his guilt pains were taken to ascertain 
that his confession was voluntary. If he denied his guilt witnesses 
were called without further inquiry. They were examined in the 
presence of the prisoner, who was allowed to cross-examine them 
and to call witnesses in his own defence. If there was any doubt 
when the trial was concluded he was acquitted. If he was clearly 
guilty, the shdstri was called on to declare the Hindu law. It 
often happened that this law was unreasonable and when the error 
was on the side of severity it was modified, when on the side of lenity 
it was acquiesced in. The law officers were always present at those 
trials. When the trial was ended and the sentence passed, in cases 
of magnitude it was reported for confirmation to the Commissioner, 
where the same leaning to the side of lenity was shown as in the 
court itself. The punishments awarded by the shdstriti were : death, 
which ■was executed in cases of murder, and sometimes robbery 
accompanied with attempts to murder; mutilation, which was 
commuted into imprisonment with hard labour; and simple 
imprisonment, which was carried into effect. Women were never 
])ut ti”) death, nor Brahmans except in cases of treason. When the 
guilt of the accused was not proved very great caution had been 
enjoined in imprisoning him on suspicion. It had indeed been 
recommended that no person should be so imprisoned unless a 
notorious leader of banditti, and when any person did happen to be 
imprisoned for want of security the period at which he was to be 
released was directed to be fixed. I’he whole of this system -was 
evidently better calculated for protecting the innocent from 
punishment and the guilty from undue severity than for securing 
the community by deterring from crimes. 

During the first years of British rule, the Poona criminal file was 
usually heavy and the magisterial department was alone sufficient 
to occupy the undivided attention of one of the Collector’s assistants, 
aided occasionally by the Collector himself and the Registrar. 
In 1821 there were fewer cases of murder than in either of the 
preceding two years, of gang robbery the number of commitments 
was greater but the convictions fewer. Of burglary there were no 
cases, which was rather an extraordinary circumstance, but it seems 
to be owing to the crime ha^ving been otherwise classed probably 
under the cases of considerable theft, which ■were very numerous, there 
having beeneighty-fivecommitmeuts and seventy -eightconvictions on 
this account. Receiving stolen property seemed to be also an offence 
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that was increasing. Petty thefts were also very prevalent, with 463 
commitments and 307 convictions. The aggregate of crime was 
prodigiously great. There were 793 convictions out of 1578 
commitments iu 1821. This was accounted for by the thieving 
propensities of the Ramoshis and the vicious habits of the lower 
orders of a large town like Poona where many persons were out of 
employment and destitute of visible means of livelihood. The returns 
of heinous crimes committed during the three years ending 30th 
June 1822 exhibited fifty-four cases of which the perpetrators 
were not found. Of these two-thirds were burglaries and gang 
robberies and the rest apparently cases of murder. The number 
of capital trials, convictions, and executions during the three years 
commencing with 1st July 1819 was as follows: 

Poona Capital Offences, ISIS - 1322 
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A few months after the Addlaf had been in existence it was 
found unable to cope with the work. Some additional machinery 
became necessary and the following three courts were established 
in addition to the Addlat, one for the trial of original cases of 
importance and of appeals, consisting of shustris presided over by a 
magistrate ; one for the trial of all cases valued below a certain sum 
instituted by persons of rank over whom alone it had jurisdiction ; 
and one for the trial of all petty suits and for the investigation of 
trifling offences. The Addlat settled all inferior disputes with the 
aid of juries subject to an appeal to the Collector. Minor offences 
and minor civil matters in the district were settled by revenue 
officers or mamlatdars with the aid of juries assembled under 
their authority subject to an appeal ; all serious criminal 
complaints wore enquired into by the Collector's assistants 
with the aid of shdntris. In 1820 Covernrnent issued orders 
directing among other things that the trial of criminal cases 
by juries should be discontinued as being incon>istcut with 
former usage and unattended with important advantages, that the 
administration of civil justice by juries be untrammelled l>y forms 
and rcgidations which threw over the institution a mystery which 
enabled litigious pcmplc to employ courts of justice as engines of 
intimidation against neighbours :ind which raised a necessity for 
the employment of lawyers, and that claims against Sardiirs should 
be preferred to the Commissioner. In 1822 it wa.s found that 
justice could hot be administered as regularly as was desirable in 
consequence of the Collector having other multifarious and important 
duties to perform. An officer termed a Registrar was therefore 
appointed with a view to secure more regularity and accuracy in 
the administration of justice and in the preparation of judicial 
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documents. He had to superintend and do such judicial work, 
especially civile as the Collector might by general or special orders 
entrust to him. In fact he was the Collector’s judicial assistant. 
In 1823 the mamlatdars were relieved of their judicial duties and 
courts presided over by munsiffs were established at Shivner, 
Purandhar, Khed^ Pdbalj Bhimthadi, and Haveli. Besides these there 
were in the city of Poona the courts of the first and second Eegistrars, 
a sur-amin, and four amins. The munsiffs were empowered to try 
all cases not specially excepted without obtaining the previous 
s consent of the parties. The jury system was limited to certain 
classes of suits unless the parties specially desired that mode of 
trial. Greater strictness and regularity of procedure were intro- 
duced and greater facilities were afforded for appeal from the 
decisions of munsiffs and juries. In 182.5 a civil and criminal 
Judge was for the first time appointed and the Collector was 
relieved of all judicial work except magisterial.^ The Sholapur 
collectorate was placed under the charge of the Judge with a 
senior assistant judge, with civil and criminal powers, at the 
detached station of Sholapur. In 1826 the Commissionership 
was abolished. The general supervision and control exercised by 
the Commissioner over the administration of justice in the Deccan 
Was transferred to the Judges of the SaJar Divdni and Foujduri 
Adulnf, who were designated Commissioners of civil and criminal 
justice in the last resort for the Deccan. Two lists of each of the three 
. classes of Sard^rs were made, one showing the names of Sardars 
whom it was proposed to exempt from judicial processes in civil 
cases and the other showing those of the Sardars proposed for 
’ exemption from processes in criminal cases. Rules were also framed 
for the guidance of officers entrusted with the duty of dealing vdth 
Sarddrs’ claims. In 1827 the old system of judicature was remo- 
delled and made applicable to the Deccan, which included the Poona 
' district, and native commissioners were appointed to decide civil 
suits between £50 and £500 (Rs. 500 - 5000) where the parties were 
I neither Europeans nor Americans. The Zilla Judge was made 
criminal judge for the trial of certain offences of a heinous nature, 
the assistant judge was also made assistant criminal judge, and the 
senior assistant judge was invested wdth powers of a criminal 
judge. The Collector and his assistants were made district and 
assistant magisti'ates. In 1828 the court of the Agent for Sardars 
was established under Regulation XXIX. of 1827 with a deputy 
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1 In 182.^ Bishop Heber wrote : The Collector was Judge of circuit or Magistrate. 
Offences were tried and questions of pro])erty decided in the first instance by 
^;aHrAu!/<dsor native juries assembled in the villages under the hereditary head. The 
more dillicult cases were decided by native patu/itu with handsome salaries at Poona 
i and other great towns. Their decisions were confirmed or revised by the Comniis- 
1 sioner The system of trying questions in the first instance by village juries or 

>1 pa/>rhdunt--< and' ditiiciilt cases by pandiU in Poona under the superv ision of the Com- 

missioner was on the whole satisfactory. There were many complaints of the list- 
lessness ncglu'cnce, .and delays of the arbitrators. But the delay was less than the 
delay of the rc^oiilar courts or Addlrils in other parts of India, and as far as integrity 
went the reputation of the arbitration courts was far better than that of the 
regular courts. Journal, II. 210. 
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agent to take cognizance of claims against Sardars. The office 
of the deputy agent was abolished in 1834 and that of the 
assistant agent created in 1835. In 1830 the jurisdiction of 
native commissioners was extended to the cognizance of all suits 
where the parties were neither Europeans nor Americans. The 
designation of criminal judge and assistant criminal judge was 
changed to Sessions Judge and assistant sessions judge with extend- 
ed powers. In 1831 the office of native commissioners was ordered 
to comprise three grades, and the officers holding them were directed 
to be styled respectively native judges, principal native commis- 
sioners, and junior native commissioners. The jurisdiction of the 
first in original suits was unlimited, the jurisdiction of the second 
extended to suits of a value not exceeding £1000 (Rs. 10,000), and 
of the third to £500 (Rs. 5000). Besides the courts of the Judge, 
assistant judge, Sadar Amins, and five native commissioners at 
Poona, there were in the District civil courts at Junnar, Ausari, 
Indapur, Kivle, Sasvad, and Talegaon. In 183C these officers 
were ordered to be styled respectively Principal Sadar Amin, 
Sadar Amins, and munsiffs and their jurisdiction was extended to 
Europeans and Americans. In 1838 there were three courts in the 
district at Talegaon, Junnar, and Chakan, and in 1841 there were 
four courts at Talegaon, Junnar, Chakan, and Inddpur. In 1842 
the sub-collectorate of Sholapur was made into a collectorate and 
a judge and sessions judge was appointed to it. In 1848 there 
were five courts in the district at Baramati, Junnar, Talegaon, 
Khed, and Vadgaon. In 1861 assistant magistrates were directed 
to be called Full-power Magistrates, Subordinate Magistrates First 
Class, and Subordinate Magistrates Second Class, and the system of 
trial with the aid of assessors was introduced. In 1862 the court at 
Baramati was removed to Patas. In 1865 a Small Cause Court was 
established at Poona with final jurisdiction up to £50 (Rs. 500) 
and a Registrar's court at Vadgaon. In 1866 the collectorate of 
ShoUipur was again formed into a sub-collectorate with a senior 
assistant judge. In 1867 the system of trial by jury iu criminal 
cases was introduced. In 1869 the designation of Principal Sadar 
Amin was changed into a First Class Subordinate Judge and that 
of Sadar Amins and munsiffs into Second Class Subordinate Judge. 

Full-power Magistrates and Subordinate Magistrates 
1 irst Class and Subordinate Magistrates Second Class w'ere directed 
to be staled respectively first class magistrates, second class magis- 
trate and third class magistrate.s. Ill 1880 two more courts were 
established at Indapur and Sasvad for the purpose of the Deccan 
Agriculturists Relief Act to bring justice nearer the homes of the 
people. In 1883 the jurisdiction of the Small Cause Court Judge 
was raised to £100 (Rs. 1000) 


At present (1884) the district has a District and Sessions Judge 
stationed at 1 oona and eight subordinate judges. Of the sub iudnes 
o,e at IW, a fi.al chat tub-jadjc has juriXS c™) 

he city of 1 oona and the Haveli subdivision with an area of 81.3 square 

a second at Junnar has jurisdiction 
over the Junnar sub-division with an area of 611 square miles 
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and 102,273 population ; a third at Khed over the Khed subdivision 
with an area of 888 square miles and 141,890 population; a fourth 
at Talegaon (Dhamdhere) over the Sirur sub-division with an area 
of 577 square miles and 72,793 population; a fifth at Patas over 
the Bhimthadi sub-division with an area of 1037 square miles and 
110,428 population; a sixth at Indapur over the Indapur sub-division 
with an area of 567 square miles and 48,114 population; a seventh 
at Sasvad over the Purandhar sub-division with an area of 470 
square miles and 75,678 population; and an eighth at Vadgaon 
over the Maval sub-division with an area of 385 square miles 
and 62,383 population. There is also under the Deccan Agri- 
culturists^ Relief Act, besides a special judge for the whole of the 
Deccan, a first class sub-judge for the Poona and Satara districts. 
The average distance of the Poona first class sub-judge’s court from 
its furthest six villages is thirty-six miles; of the Junnar court 
twenty-four miles ; of the Khed court twenty-one miles ; of the 
Talegaon court twenty-seven miles ; of the Patas court twenty- 
eight miles ; of the Indapur court twenty-two miles ; of the Sasvad 
court eighteen miles; and of the \'adgaon court eighteen miles. 
The area of the jurisdiction of the Small Cause Judge s court is 308 
square miles and of the Vadgaon Registrar’s court 560 square miles. 

During the thirteen years ending 1882, the average number of suits 
decided was 8167. Except in 1875 when it fell to 9035 from 9656 
in 1874, during the six years ending 1876 the totals gradually rose 
from 7705 in 1870 to 12,116 in 1876. During the next four years 
ending 1880, the totals gradually fell from 9187 in 1877 to 5486 in 
1880. During the last two years there was an increase, in 1881 to 
5870 and in 1882 to 6501. Of the total number of cases decided, 
fifty-three per cent were on an average given against the defendant 
in bis absence. The number of this class of cases varied from 6098 
in 1876 to 560 in 1881. Of contested cases, daring this period of 
thirteen years, an average of 16' 10 per cent have been decided for 
the defendant, the percentage varying from 22-50 in 1880 to 11-54 
in 1875. As regards the execution of decrees, no records aro 
available for the eight years ending 1882. In 196 or 2 02 per cent 
of the suits decided in 1874 the decree was executed by putting 
the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property claimed. In 
5861 or 60-69 per cent of the 1874 decisions decrees were executed 
by the attachment or sale of property. Of these 52 14 or 54'30^per 
cent were executed by the sale of immovable property and 617 or 
6-39 per cent by the sale of movable property. The number of 
attachments or sales of immovable property varied from 5244 in 18/4 
to 2444 in 1871 and of movable property from 717 in 1873 to 365 
in 1872. During the five years ending 1874 the ninubor of decrees 
executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 128 in 1872 to 306 
in 1870. The following table shows that duriug the thirtcon years 
ending 1882, except 1875 and 1876 the records for which years woro 
destro^ved by fire in 1879, the number of civil prisoners varied from 
497 in’^1873 to seventy-two in 1882 : 
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Poona Civil Suits, 1870-1883. 
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5013 

5 

426 

1157 

6601 

1871 .. 

6733 

976 

7714 

30 00 

4078 

5 

430 

1119 

6536 

1872 

7248 

730 

7978 

13 02 

5364 

6 

561 

992 

692-3 

1873 

7729 

1101 

8830 

18 00 

5968 

5 

568 

974 

751-5 

1874 

8088 

156S 

9656 

15*10 

6461 

9 

602 

848 

7910 

1875 



9035 

16*14 

5688 

26 

493 

1130 

7337 

1876 



12,116 

9 IS 

6998 

256 

1303 

1380 

9937 

1877 



9187 

13*04 

4873 

178 

611 

1781 

7443 

1878 



8762 

12*08 

5410- 

171 

779 

943 

7303 

1879 



8377 

10*14 

39S2 

396 

1*204 

1057 

6630 

1880 



5436 

24*06 

801 

60 

2082 


3974 

1881 



6870 

(a) 7*06 

O60 

102 

1004 

1665 

3331 

1882 



6501 

(a) 6*00 

581 

227 

108.5 

1752 

3645 


30,658 

i 5225 

106,167 


56,672 

1416 

11,147 

15,834 

85,079 


Year. 

Contested. 

Execution OF Decrees. j 

For 

Plain- 

tiff. 

For 

Defen- 

dant. 

Mixed. 

Total. 

Arrest , 
nt 1 
Debtor. 1 

) 

Posses- 

sion 

by 

Decree 

Holder. 

Attach 
or Sa 
Prop 

Immov- 

able. 

merit 
e of 
erty. 

Mov- 

able. 

1870 

683 

204 

212 

1104 

306 

245 

2440 

445 

1871 

776 

2J8 

174 

1178 

333 

245 

2444 

401 

1872 

757 

17« 

122 

1 ()55 

42S 

217 

2842 

36.5 

1873 

929 

204 

182 

1315 

348 

243 

4707 

747 

1874 

1203 

202 

251 

1746 

387 

106 

5244 

617 

1875 

1502 

106 


l'*,98 





1876 

1874 

805 


2179 





1877.. 


243 


1744 





1878 1 1231 

9 . '3 


1454 





1870 1 14U3 

240 


)7as 





1880 

us:) 

3J0 


146*2 





1881 

2139 

400 


2.539 





1S8-2 

2-542 

514 


2^50 






17,573 

3554 

941 

i 22,068 

1302 

1146 

17, .576 

2575 


(n) This represents avera^-e value of each suit ni~iituteJ. 


Poona Civil Pri-oui r.i, 1870-1,883, 
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TKe Poona Small Couse Court was established in 1865. During 
the thirteen years ending 1882 the average number of suits 
decided was 6589. During the five years ending 1874 the totals 
show alternate rises and falls, the lowest total being 7713 in 
1870 and the highest 10,513 in 1874. During the next eight years 
the totals gradually fell from 6460 in 1875 to 3779 in 1882, 
with alternate falls and rises. Of the total number of cases 
decided, forty-five per cent have on an average been given 
against the defendant in his absence. The number of cases decided 
in this way varied from 53.31 in 1873 to 1092 in 1882. Of 
contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an average 
of 10'36 per cent have been decided for the defendant, the 
percentage varying from lo'71 in 1879 to 2'26 in 1875, and the 
number keeping abov'e 200 in one year, 1873, and below 100 in 
1875 and in the three years ending 1882. The average value 
of suits varied from £6 3s. (Rs. 61^) in 1878 to £5 5s. 

(Rs. 52^) in 1881. With regard to the execution of decrees the 
number of attachments of movable property varied from 888 in 
1873 to seventy-two in 1881, and that of sales from 468 in 1873 to 
forty-eight in 1882. Of £21,220, the total value of suits disposed 
in 1882, £5113 or 24'09 per cent were put into the hands of the 
plaintiffs by the attachment or sale of the immovable property of 
the defendants. During the thirteen years ending 1882 the 
number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 
7756 in 1873 to 2423 in 1880. During the first three years the 
number rose and fell, the lowest number being 5777 in 1870 and the 
highest 6707 in 1871. During the next eight years the number 
gradually fell from 7756 in 1873 to 2423 in 1880; in 1881 it rose to 
2601, and in 1882 it further rose to 2662. The follo%ving table 
shows that during the same thirteen years (1870 - 1882) the number 
of Small Cause Court civil prisoners varied from 497 in 1873 to fifty 
in 1880. 

The following statement shows in tabular form the working of the 
Poona Small Cause Court during the thirteen jmars ending 1882 ^ 
Poona Small Cause Court Suits, 1S70~1SSS. 





USCONTESTED. 

Year. 

Sens. 

Value. 

Decreed 

Dismiss- 

Decreed 

Other- 





Ex- 

cil Ex- 

on Con- 

Total. 




parte. 

parte. 

fe5>siou. 


1870 

7713 

£ 

44,080 

4066 

490 

1333 

589 

6478 

ISTI 

SS4S 

54,133 

4606 

402 

1510 

495 

7133 

1872 

8tU.i 

51,710 

4C11 

530 

1589 

349 

7079 

1873 

10,513 

57,931 

5-131 

oao 

1711 

5<Ki 

S2-37 

1874 

S44.5 

4S,773 

4015 

277 

1G07 

613 

6512 

1375 

6460 

36,142 

3U,947 

2029 

214 

1427 

697 

6267 

IsTo 

500 ) 

2409 

188 

1463 

62-1 


1877 

5745 

33,199 

2216 

171 

1523 

7-iO 

4640 

1S78 

5514 

33,940 

22-42 

219 

1433 

621 

4 '>05 

1870 

5873 

33,046 

2427 

213 

1.543 

603 

4791 

18S0 

4042 

2.1,344 

1275 

127 

1320 

511 

323-5 

ISSl 

430 4 

23,275 

1452 

161 

134.5 

564 

3521 

1&82 ... . . 

3779 

21,220 

1002 

143 

11S5 

610 

3030 

Total .. 

85,657 

493,719 

38,661 

3913 

19,0-29 

7513 

69,110 
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Poona Small Cause Court Suits, 1870- ISSS—cantmaed. 


Year, 

Contested. 

Execution of Decree. 

For 

PlaintiS. 

For 

Defen- 

dant. 

Mixed. 

Total 

Arrest of 

Attachment or 

Sale of Property. 


Immov- 

able. 

Movable. 

1870 

1060 

122 

53 

12.35 

5777 


5544 

1871 

1425 

196 

94 

1715 

6707 


67(>G 

1873 

1252 

192 

77 

1521 

5783 


7904 

1873 

11‘30 

203 

143 

2270 

7756 


10,094 

1874 

1682 

157 

62 

29.a 

7447 


9490 

1875 

973 

27 

193 

IU'3 

67^2 


74hS 

1876 

703 

113 

l80 

1002 

5571 


7129 

1877 

682 

154 

269 

1105 

47'’ t 


5436 

1873 

640 

124 

245 

I0o9 

3103 


6.563 

1^79 

077 

170 

235 

10.82 

2662 


7251 

1880 

503 

76 

228 

8-J7 

2423 


5708 

1881 

574 

84 

215 

873 

2001 


5426 

1SS2 

410 

92 

241 

7i0 

2cG2 


6113 

Total ... 

12,617 

1710 

2271 

10,493 

63,048 


89,824 


Year. 

Valve of Sviis. 

Average 

AMOUNT i.s 

litigation. 

Average 
Cost per 
Suit. 

COER'-'rV'B 

pROCKssES 

ISSUED. 

Under 

£5. 

£5-20. 

£20-60. 

Movable 
Pr> 'pei'ty 
Sold. 

Movable- 

Property 

attached. 





£ ». 

d 

s. 

d. 



1870 

.. 

... 


6 14 

Sk 

16 

5 

434 

236 

1571 


AAA 

... 

6 2 

H 

17 

7 

463 

320 

1^72 


AAA 

... 

5 9 

84 

17 

1 

C:’2 

4. .8 

l-’T.l 

... 



5 10 

34 

16 

8 

S8S 

4G3 

1574 .. 

... 



5 15 

64 

17 

11 

734 

355 

157.1 . 

9354 

1C, .542 

10.J4.5 

5 11 

1 

15 

10 

3:8 

171 

1576 

7510 

14,953 

847.8 

5 9 

0 

15 

0 

231 

152 

1577 

S ul \ 

1.5,.'. 10 

9.503 

0 15 

6 

1-5 

11 

2o2 

8") 

1578 . 

8687 

1-5, 

9"«4 

C 3 

1 

16 

11 

193 

117 

1^79 

O'.'Ol 

15,417 

9437 

5 1.5 

7 

1.5 

11 

212 

13.3 

1"> . 

! .51"! 

10, 1 J 1 

7.318 

5 1.5 

6 

1.5 

11 

191 

bG 


1 .'>943 

1",710 

; C6jl 

5 5 

II 

n 

11 

72 

60 


j 52J6 

9490 

1 0433 

5 1- 

- 

15 

10 

85 

48 


Poona Small Cause Court Prisonrrs, 1S70-1SS3. 


Year. 

tn 

Bi 

w 

X 

o 

X 

5 

d 


Kelf.asi 

.. 


C.4STE. 


o 5 

■’ 

*o • 

S 3" 

’p 

'J i 

m 

1 

c 

£ 

O 

1870 

320 

24 

2»> 

96 

157 

8 

10 

301 

16 


3 

1'71 


26 


79 

1^7 

11 

1 1 




3 

1^72 .. 

427 

2.5 

2i 

iMl 

21-2 

10 

21 

.‘v.'9 

25 


3 

I'T.J . 

497 

..1 

56 

111 

301 

15 

31 

410 



10 

1'‘74 . 

401 

31 

24 

112 

219 

31 

23 

413 

18 


2 

wb'w ■ 


... 










1'77 .. 

159 

19 

U 

r,^ 

71 

1.5 

1 

117 

11 


1 

\<H .. 

132 

29 

11 

3b 

76 

2 

5 

112 

1.8 

2 


1-79.. 

ic) 

23 

7 

26 

73 


3 

94 





50 

24 

3 

20 

26 


1 

35 

1.5 



I'-^l 

.59 

22 

4 

2.1 

29 


3 

4.8 

11 



1-!*2 . 

56 

24 

4 

20 

2'.) 

i 

2 

46 

a 

2 



(a) The 1^T:> aiiT 1^70 fiu'iires are not arailable as the recorda wore Uoatroj ed m the fire ol Budhvir 
Vida on the lath of May laiB. 
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The Cantoninent Small Cause Court was established in 1859 
under Act III. of 1859. The Cantonment Magistrate, as Judge of 
the Small Cause Court under section 1 of the said Act, is invested 
with jurisdiction to hear and determine actions for debt and other 
personal actions up to £20 (Rs. 200). 

During the ten years ending 1882, the records for 1875, 1877, 
and 1879 being unavailable, the average number of suits decided 
was 1194. From 1453 in 1870 the number suddenly fell to 810 in 
1871 and rose to 1048 in 1872. In 1873 the number suddenly 
rose to 1546 or 47"52 per cent from 1048 in 1872. Except in 1876 
when the total was 1681, during the remaining five years the 
totals gradually dwindled from 1546 in 1873 to 816 in 1881. 
During these ten years suits to recover sums less than £5 varied 
from 1313 in 1873 to 557 in 1880 and suits to recover more than 
£5 and less than £20 varied from 656 in 1876 to 134 in 1871. 

With regard to the execution of decrees, the number of sales of 
property varied from thirty-three in 1 876 to nine in 1880. With 
slight variations, the number of debtors imprisoned dwindled from 
eighty-eight in 1870 to nothing in 1879. The details are : 

Poona Cantonment Small Cause Court Details, IS70-1SSJ. 


Year. 

Si'iTa. 

Aver* 

AGE 

AM‘H'ST 
IS LITI* 
GATIOS. 

Aver* 

AGE 

Cost 

PER 

Slit. 

Coercive Pro- 
cesses ISSUED. 

Persons 

IMPHI- 

SONED. 

Under 

£5. 

£5-20. 

Movable 
jtroper- 
ty mort- 
gaged. 

Movable 
pr«>i>cr. 
ty sold. 






£. 8. 

E. 




1870 



1201 

162 

2 8 

5 


24 

83 

l-'T! 




134 

2 IS 

8 


11 

61 

1^72 



871 

177 

3 0 

8 


15 

65 

li73 


.. 

1313 

y33 

3 10 

6 


21 

43 

1^74 



llt‘5 

254 

3 3 

3 


25 

57 

l.-sTS 










ISTO 



1025 


2 16 

5 


33 

41 

\>:7 










1ST3 










1.S79 



082 

(133 

3 3 

6 







5.") 7 

43$ 

3 2 

5 


9 

9 

18-81 



CSC 

136 

3 2 

i 


14 

1 

1882 



6^2 

179 

3 8 

6 


10 

5 


Total 


8042 

3000 




1G2 

370 


The Poona lavdd or arbitration court was established on the 16th 
of January 1876, chiefly through the exertions of a Poona pleader 
the late INlr. Ganesh Yasudev Joshi. At a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Poona eighty-two men belonging to most classes of 
the people were appointed arbitrators and of these one or more 
wore to be chosen by the parties to a suit. Twenty of these have 
since died and eight new arbitrators have been added. The arbi- 
trators receive no pay, but to defray the court expenses one per 
cent fee is levied on all claims up to £200 (Rs. 2000) and less than 
one per cent for higher claims, and service fee 1 ^d. (1 a.) is charged 
for cvcrv two miles distance from the court, that is half of that charged 
by the "Government civil courts. After the parties have consented 
to an arbitration the procedure is almost the same as that followed 
in the Govommout courts. The parties are allowed to employ 
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pleaders and agents or viulchtijdrs. Judgment is given by a 
majority of votes. No appeal from the arbitrators’ awards is allowed 
by law, except on the ground of fraud or of corruption. An agree- 
ment is passed by the parties to a suit before the arbitrators take 
up their case that they agree to abide by the arbitrators’ awards. 
Between IS76 when the court was established and 1883, of 7511 
suits filed, 2430 of the aggregate value of £00,124 (Rs. 6,01,240) 
have been decided by passing awards, 1339 by amicable settlement 
without passing awards, and 3742 in other ways. During the 
three years ending 1878, 3897 or on an average 1299 suits were 
filed; but since 1879 the number has varied between 655 in 1882 
and 789 in 1879, and averaged 722. The decrease is said to be due 
to the appointment of conciliators by Government under the pro- 
visions of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and the raising of 
the highest stamp duty for awards from 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1 - 5). The 
conciliators who dispose of all agricultural suits are most of them 
members of the arbitration court and sit for work in the arbitration 
rooms. 

In Poona, besides the ordinary registration, there is a special 
branch of registration called village registration, which works 
under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. The work of ordinary 
registration employs eleven sub-registrars all of them special or 
full-time officers. One of these sub-registrars is stationed at each of 
the sub-divisional and petty-divisional head-quarters. In addition to 
supervision by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny 
under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps is carried on by the Divisional Inspector. According to the 
registration report for 1 882-83 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £913 (Rs. 9130) and the charges to £743 
(Rs. 7430). Of 2850, the total number of registrations, 2568 related 
to immovable property, 208 to movable property, and seventy-four 
were wills. Of 2, >68 documents relating to immovable property, 
868 were mortgage deeds, 1285 deeds of sale, thirty-three deeds of 
gift, 197 leases, and 185 miscellaneous deeds. Includin g £120,784 
(Rs. 12,07,840) the value of immovable property transferred, the 
total value of property affected by registration amounted to £127,725 
(Rs. 12,77,250). Village registration under the Deccan Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Act employs forty-eight village registrars, all of 
whom are special or full-time officers. Besides the forty-eight 
village registrars, every sub-registrar is also a village registrar 
within the limits of his charge, and is responsible for the issue of 
registration books to village rcgi.strars and for the monthly accounts 
of the village offices. Under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
a special officer for the district called Inspector of Village Registry 
Offices is apjiointed to examine the village registry offices. In 
addition to supervision by the Collector as District Registrar, a 
special scrutiny under the control of the Ins|)ector General ' of 
Registration and Stamps is carried on by the Divisional Inspector. 
According to the registration report for 1882-83 the gross regis- 
tration receipts, under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, for 
that year amounted to £1182 (Rs. 11,820) and the charges to £1571 
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(Rs. 15,710) thus showing a deficit of £389 (Rs. 3890). Of 40^247, 
the total number of registrationSj 24,640 related to immovable 
property and 15,607 to movable property. Of 24,640 documents 
relating to immovable property 7382 were mortgage deeds, 2141 
deeds of sale, fifty-four deeds of gift, 14,273 leases, and 790 
miscellaneous deeds. Including £186,068 (Rs. 18,60,680) the value 
of immovable property transferred, the total value of property 
affected by registration amounted to £268,209 (Rs. 26,82,090). The 
introduction of village registration into the district has prejudicially 
affected the operations of ordinary registrations. 

At present (1883) thirty-one officers share the administration 
of criminal justice. Of these one is the District Magistrate, ten 
are magistrates of the first class, seven of the second class, and 
thirteen of the third class. Two of the first class and three of the 
third class are honorary magistrates. Of the first class two are 
covenanted civil servants, one uncovenanted civil servant also 
called a deputy collector, one commissioned military officer, and four 
mamlatdars. The District Magistrate has a general supervision 
over the whole district. In 1882 he decided five appeal cases. 
In the same year the first class magistrates decided 2386 original 
cases in all. The two covenanted European civilians have the 
powers of a sub-divisional magistrate and also that of hearing 
appeals. In 1882 they decided eighty-two appeal cases. They 
divide the district between them according to their revenue charge 
which gives them each an average of 2674 square miles with a 
population of about 450,310 souls. The deputy collector has magis- 
terial charge of the city of Poona. The two honorary first class 
magistrates help the city magistrate in his work. The com- 
missioned military officer has magisterial charge of the Poona and 
Kirkee cantonments. The remaining four of the first class 
magistrates are mamlatdars and they have each a sub-division 
in their charge. Of the twenty second and third class magis- 
trates one is a European convenanted civil servant placed 
under the sub-divisional magistrate and nineteen are natives of 
India. Of this number eight arc head b.irkuns who assist the 
mamlatdars and have no separate charge, and three are honorary 
magistrates who help the city magistrate. The remaining eight are 
sub-divisional and petty-divisional magistrates. These with the four 
first class magistrates have an average charge of 445 square miles 
with a population of about 75,052 souls. In 1882 the second and 
third class magistrates decided in .all 3135 cases. Besides their 
magisterial duties these officers exercise revenue powers as 
mamlatdars, mahalkaris, and head karkims to mamlatdars. 

There are 1202 hereditary police p.itils who are entrusted with 
petty magisterial powers under section 14 of the Bombay Village 
Police Act (VIII of 1867) and eleven hold commissions under section 
15 of the same Act. 

In 1882 the strength of the district or regular police was 1096. 
Of these under the District Superintendent two were subordinate 
officers, 177 were inferior subordinate officers, and twenty-five 
w'ere mounted and 891 foot constables. The cost of maintaining 
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this force was for the Superintendent a yearly salary of £920 
(Rs. 9200) ; for the subordinate officers on yearly salaries of not 
less than £120 (Rs. 1200) and the inferior subordinate officers oU 
yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a yearly cost of £468(3 
(Rs. 46j860) ; and for the foot and mounted constables a cost of 
£10,171 (Rs. 1,01,710). Besides their pay a sum of £240 (Rs. 2400) 
was yearly allowed for the horse and travelling allowances of the 
Superintendent ; £696 (Rs. 6960) for the pay and travelling 

allowances of his establishment ; £223 (Rs. 2230) for the horse and 
travelling allowances of subordinate officers ; and £202.5 (Rs. 20,250) 
a year for contingencies and petty charges. Thus the total yearly 
cost of maintaining the police force amounted to £18,962 
(Rs. 1 ,89,620). On an area of 5348 square miles, and a population 
of 900,621, these figures give one constable for every 4‘88 square 
miles and 821 people and a cost of £3 lOs. Ibi. (Rs.35 as. 7^) to the 
square mile or 5 id. (83 as.) to each head of the population. Of the total 
strength of 1096, exclusive of the Superintendent, ninety-one, twelve 
officers and seventy-nine men, were in 1882 employed as guards 
over treasuries and lock-ups or as escorts to prisoners and treasure, 
239 were posted in towns and municipalities, 153 in catonments, 
and 612,103 officers and 509 men, on other duties. Of the whole 
number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 509 were provided with 
fire-arms and 586 were provided with batons; and 219 of whomeighty- 
seven were officers and 132 men could read and write. Except 
the District Superintendent who was a European and ten officers 
and three men who were Eurasians, the members of the police 
force were all natives of India. Of these fifty-one officers and 198 
men were Muhammadans, fourteen officers and thirty men Brahmans, 
thirteen officers and sixty-six men Rajputs, eighty-two officers and 
551 men Maratha.s, two officers and forty-eight men Ramoshis, six 
officers and twenty men Hindus of other castes, and one officer was 
a Jew. The European Superintendent and the ten Eurasian officers 
and three men were Christians. 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 137 
murders, fifty-one culpable homicides, 185 cases of grievous hurt, 
556 gang robberies, and 62,009 other offences. During those nine 
years the total number of offences gave a yearly average of 6993 
or one offence for every fourteen of tho population. The number 
of murders varied from twenty-one in 1882 to twelve in 1875 and 
1878 and averaged fifteen; culpablo homicides varied from eight 
in 1881 and 1882 to two in 1875 and averaged six; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from thirty-one in 1875 to sixteen in 1882 
and averaged twenty; gang and other robberies varied from 125 
in 1879 to thirty-seven in 1880 and averaged sixty-two ; and other 
offences vai-ied from 8366 in 1878 to 531 1 in 1874 and averaged 
6890 or 98‘5 per cent on the whole. Of the whole number of 
persons arrested convictions varied from sixty-six per cent in 1878 
to twenty-five per cent in 1874 and averaged forty-five per cent. 
Tho percentage of stolen property recovered varied from fifty-nino 
in 1874 to twenty-four in 1879 and averaged forty-one per cent. 
The details arc : 
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Poona Crime and Police, lS74-iSS2. 



Offences and Convictions. 


Murder and Attempt to 

Mnr.Dir. 

Culpable Homicide. 


Grievous Hurt. 


Year. 
















Con- 

Per- 



Con- 

Per- 



Con- 

Per- ! 


Cases. 

Arrests. 

vie- 

cen- 

Cases. Arrests. 

vie- 

cen- 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

vie- 

cen- 1 




tiiins. 

taj^^c. 



tions. 




tiuns 

tage. . 
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Tlio village police cou=;ist3 of the headmeu called police patils 
who are appointed for life or for a term of years, and the Mhiirs, 
Edmoshis, and in some parts Kolis, who act as watchmen. They 
are remunerated by grants of land and sometimes by cash allowances. 
The nomination and dismissal of the police patil rest with the 
Commissioner of the Division, but he is under the direct orders of 
the District Magistrate. 
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The chief predatory tribes found in the district are the Kolis and 
the Eamoshis. An account of the Kolis and their risings is given 
in the Population and History chapters. A descriptive account of 
the Eamoshis will be found in the Population chapter. Captain 
Mackintosh has preserved the following details about their history.^ 
The first traces of the Eamoshis are to be found in fSatara round 
KhatdVj Mhasvad, Malavdi, the fort of Mahimaugad, and the town 
of Phaltan. From a large number of Telugu words in their 
language it seems they first migrated from Telingan, probably from 
the east and south-east of the present town of Haidarabad. The 
Eamoshis in their primitive state led a roving unsettled life, avoiding 
the habitations of the more civilised orders of society and engaging 
in plunder. On the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief 
they have from earliest times been employed as watchmen and for this 
service they enjoy certain hereditary rights. It is not known when 
the Eamoshis first crossed the Nira. A number of families settled 
to the north of the Nira and about the Purandhar hills many years 
before Shivaji was born (1027), but it was during Shivaji’s struggles 
with the Muhammadans that the Eamoshis flocked in numbers 
to his standard. It is said that the Eamoshis always favoured 
Shivaji’s interests and on many occasions exerted themselves greatly 
in his service and caused great annoyance to the Muhammadans. 
They plundered the Muhammadans during the night, attacking 
the houses or tents of their principal leaders, and carried off 
much valuable property including horses and camels and sometimes 
elephants." The old men among them relate a number of stories 
connected with the exploits of their forefathers when employed 
under Shivaji. 

Shortly after the capture of Sinhgad, Shivaji, who was anxious to 
get possession of Purandhar, sent a detachment from Sinhgad 
accompanied by a party of Eamoshis to surprise the Muhammadan 
garrison and capture the fort. With much difliculty they scrambled 
unobserved up a steep part of the hill and a Eamo.shi contrived to 
ascend the wall and attach to the top the rope ladders which they 
carried with them. But as the Eamoshis were ascending the wall 
the sentry in the vicinity descried them and cut the ropes, and the 
escalading party were all precipitated to the bottom, some being 
killed and the rest desperately wounded.^ 

In a second attempt on Purandhar Shivaji was successful and it 
was prob.ably at this time that the Eamoshis were included in the 
list of hereditary servants and defenders of the fort. Neither 


1 See Journal MaJras Literary Society, I. and TT. 

2 A letter without date adtlre&scd hy a SAriira Riija to Vardoji one of tlic ancestors 
of the late Umiiji Njiik, applauding the dexteiity with which \ ardoji had plundered 
the Muhammadan commandant at Shirval and his steady eniiduct suljsequentl}’ ami 
inviting him to the R.ija’s presence in order that \'ardoji might lie rewaidetl for having 
discharged his duty *>.0 gallantly, was preserved in the house till KSJ4, 

^ Among the wounded on this occasion was Malmipatti, A ar.loji's lirother, a very 
active and eoterjfrising man. He crawleil away from tlie spnt ami eom’ealcd himself 
under some bu&hcs and at night creej-ed to a small neighbouiuig Milage wheiea 
friend of liis took care of him and dressed his wounds. After two niontlis, restoiedto 
health, he leturned to Sinhgad, where he learnt tho melancholy tidings of his wife 
having destroyed herself as a t>a(i or chaste and viituous wife under the supposition 
that her wounded husband was killed by the Muhainmadau*. 
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Shivdji nor Sambhaji found time to reward the Eamoshis who had 
faithfully and ably served the Marathas, and it was left for Shahu 
Eaja to bestow suitable rewards on the descendants of those who 
had contributed to the establishment of his grandfather’s kingdom. 
On the part of the Purandhar Ramoshis, Dhulia Bh^ndolkar an 
ancestor of the ndiks of Sasvad, a shrewd and intelligent man^ was 
deputed to Satara to wait on the Raja, who issued orders for the 
grant of a considerable area of land together with the mokdsa of 
the village of Sakurdi, The mokdsa and a portion of the land was 
till 18-34 enjoyed by the Purandhar Ramoshis.’- 

About 1730, the Ramoshis became extremely troublesome, 
assembling in large bodies and plundering in every direction. Commu- 
nication between the chief towns was stopped and travelling became 
unsafe. Pilaji Jadhavr^v was appointed sarndik of the Ramoshis 
and received injunctions to act -with the greatest vigour in restoring 
order and to inflict summary punishment on the Ramoshis. Pilaji 
executed a large number of them. It is said that he killed many 
of them with his own sword, and that his brother Sambhaji was 
presented with a sword and permitted to put five Ramoshis to death 
every day. When their numbers had been greatly thinned, the 
Ramoshis petitioned the sarndik to pardon them, and engaged to 
abstain from evil doing for the future. They were shortly 
afterwards employed to put down some gangs of plunderers along 
the banks of the Bhima. The successful manner in which this task 
was performed attracted the notice of government, and five of the 
most respectable ndiks with their followers were selected to act as 
watchmen in the town of Poona, where robberies were constantly 
taking place. The five ndiks w'ere Abaji of Gaidara near Ulti, 
Malli of Alandi, Bhairji of Mdlsiras, Janoji of Loni-Kalbhdr, and 
Sakroji of Mudri. A yearly cash allowance was granted to them 
and they were set in charge of from ten to twenty villages near 
their own place of residence. As sarndiks or head watchmen of these 
villages they received from each village a yearly allowance of grain, 
a sheeji at the Dasara festival, and a pair of shoes. In the town of 
Poona the descendants of these five Naiks continued to perform the 
duties of watchmen till 1834, with the exception of the Malsiras 
ndik, who committed various outrages in his villages and was 
beheaded in 1793 in the town of Poona with his relations. After 
settling in Purandhar and the neighbourhood of Poona the Ramoshis 
continued to move northward towards Junnar, and thence into 
Akola, Piirner, and Sangamner in Ahmadnagar, and Sinnar in Nasik. 
At the same time they spread over the district lying east of 
Purandhar between the Nira and the Bhima river. The 
hereditary Ramoshis of Purandhar resided in hamlets near the hill 
forts on the north side, while many of the hereditary Kolis and 
Mhars had houses on the hill within the fortifications. In 1764 a 
large body of shibandis were enrolled and a certain proportion of 
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’ It is said that ivheu the RAmoshi l.aid the Raja's order before the Pesh-wa 
BilAji Vishvaij.ith, he told the R.iinoshis that the R.ija must have committed some 
mistake, and a much smaller quantity of laud, about five didhurs of 120 biyhcU 
each, -was allotted to them. 
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them wore Eamoshis, who were looked upon as a degraded caste 
and incorrigible thieves. The pay of the ndiks was fixed at £1 4*-. 
(Rs. 12) a month and each of their followers received 12.s-. (Rs. G). 
They were however according to a prevailing custom obliged to do 
twelve months’ duty for ten mouths’ pay, and even from this 
allowance so many deductions were made by the different authorities 
through whose hands the money passed, that a Eamoshi could 
scarcely calculate on getting 8*’. (Rs. 4) a month. At the time of 
the birth of Madhavrav Xarayan Peshwa (1774) the chiefs of the 
Ramoshis as well as the Koli nuik are said to have been distinguished 
by honours and rewards. The country was in a disturbed state at this 
time and the Ramoshis perpetrated many outrages. A nuik named 
Dadji Ramoshi of Jejuri, who latterly resided at Supa, became 
notorious as an active and daring plunderer. He had a number of 
followers some of whom were mounted. In the guise of a merchant 
he made incursions into the Haidarabad and Berar territories. 
The Supa people lived in great dread of him. To gain his good- 
will Brahmans sometimes invited him to an entertainment.' He was 
once taken prisoner and ordered to be executed for having stolen 
three of the Pcshwa’s horses, but some of the courtiers represented 
that it would be much better to retain a man of such activity and 
hardihood at His Highness’ disposal and he was set at liberty. At 
last a courageous Brahman woman whom Dadji had outraged 
proceeded to the fort of Purandhar and represented her case to 
Gangabiii the Peshwa’s mother, declaring that the disgrace the 
Eamoshi had brought on her entailed shame on all the Brahman 
race, particularly on Her Highness, and that for her own part as her 
honour was lost she could live no longer; and it is assorted she tore 
her tongue out of her mouth and died. Gangiibai took an oath that 
slie would not touch food till Dadji Riimoshi was executed, and the 
ministers finding her inexorable swore solemnly that they would 
have Dadji put to death. A confidential messenger w-as sent to call 
Dadji to proceed at once to the Purandhar fort for the performanco 
of some special service. He repaii-ed to Purandhar with a number of 
his followers, and after having received some presents wms told that 
a confidential comniiinicatiou would be made to him in the afternoon. 
When he returned for his instructions accompanied by a few friends 
he was seized. When cjuestioned about his misdeeds Dddji replied 
that he had perpetrated 111 0 robberies and that the largest booty 
he had secured w'a.s in a banker’s house at Chambhargonda in 
Ahmadiiagur where he had found from £10, DUO to £20,000 (Rs. 1 -2 
I'lkliK). He was immediately executed with a number of his 
followers.- 


^ A T5ralim<ui his ast'»i»i'-hniG‘iit on liis host ask r)a(ljlto 

toiiipaipl ."it (hfwii ill his> NfiaiDhi. Tiu'Pt Diiilji ipinark(<l that the Tiraliinan 

s« * iii«nl afraid ot )>eiii;^ drlilrd, l»ut he ou;_'ht not to forget that nheii the Ihlino.-slns 
pluinhT* d a l»rAhiiiaii at niylit tlity F-caiehed uveiy corner of tlic hoii&o and handled 
evfr\ t)uii,uG 

“ die- natives hfdiove that l>adji pr»S'>es>otl a fliaini Mliieh rcndcrtsl him 
luviilri' i.ihlc and tii.'it the executioner touml it inipo'',") hie to make any inij)j'es>i<in (Ui 
his mck willi a swoid. A saw 'WU'- called for wlu reupon I);id)! a.sked tor a knife, 
made an inei."pin in Ins left arm, and extracted a caluahlo ^tiii ^\hi(•h had Ifcn 
plac'cil tiu-re hy hiiii"e!f. Ho then told one ot the fxec’utioiifcr.s, all of wlioni were 
^leatlv alarmed, to stiike and sever his head at one olow. 
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The Eamoshis of Purandhar were in the habit of collecting part 
of the revenue of the forty villages that were assigned for defraying 
the expenses of the fort. Bajirav, on his restoration in 1803, 
sent orders to them to deliver up the place to his officers, but they 
declined, stating in reply that they retained possession of the hill 
by direction of their master Amritrav the Peshwa’s brother. The 
design of the Rainoshis was to make the fort their stronghold and 
render themselves independent of the Peshwa. Bajirav employed 
troops against them for about seven months but without success. 
Many skirmishes took place and a few men were killed and wounded 
on both sides. All attempts to subdue the Eamoshisby force having 
failed, the British Eesident asked Amritrav for an order to the 
garrison to surrender the place. The rebel ndiks obeyed Amritrav^s 
order and evacuated the fort. They were directed to quit the 
district and their privileges were forfeited. Before the Eamoshis 
descended fi’om the fort Eaghoji Khomne, a nephew of Dadji Naik 
proceeded to the shrine of the god Kedari in the fort and taking 
oh his turban cast it aside and vowed in the presence of the image 
that he would never wear a turban again till he and his tribe were 
la'stored to the rights and privileges of which they were now dejwived. 
He then went eastward accompanied by his son and his cousin Umaji 
with several of the Puraudliar Eamoshis. For several years the 
Eamoshis perpetrated many outrages both in the Satara territory and 
iu the country oast of Poona along the banks of the Bhima river. The 
Eamoslii nuilin of Jejuri had also become very formidable, plundering 
the surrounding villages and rendering the roads unsafe for 
travellers. In 1806 Bapu Gokhale, after reducing the Satara 
Eamoshis, resolved to chastise those of Jejuri and surrounded with 
his troops the small villages occupied by them. Several of the 
Eamoshis were killed and wounded in the skirmish that took place, 
and a party of them that escaped to the hill on which the temple 
stands were subso(picutly captured. Two of the ninl;s were blown 
away from guns and twenty-six other Eamoshis were beheaded. 
After Eaghoji’s death in ISl-"), Um.-iji returned to Purandhar, 
and in imitation of Eaghoji threw away his turban and 
determined to fulfil his cousin’s vow. The ndihs presented several 
petitions to the Peshwa’s government at Poona imploring that their 
forfeited lands and rights might be restored to them, but the 
petitions were unheeded by Bajirav. In January 181 8 the Eamoshis 
again presented a])etitiouto the Hying Peshwa, tendering their services 
to him and praying for a restoration of their rights. Bajirav directed 
Gokhale to issrre orders to the mnndatih'irs of Furandhar to assemble 
the Han\oshis and Eolis and to restore to them all the freehold 
lauds and rights which had been se(iuestered on their expulsion 
from the fort of Purandhar iu 1 803. He also ordered that a certain 
number of both classes should be immediately employeil to guard the 
approaches to the fort. But the Ramoshis continued their depredations 
ami many thefts were committed in the hou.sos of the European 
residents in Poona. Soon after it became a common custom to employ 
Eamoshis to watch houses during the night on payment of about 14s. 
(Rs. 7) a mouth. 
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After the establishment of British rule TJmaji, who had been 
allowed to build a house near Purandhar and treated with kindness, 
committed a robbery in Thana, and being apprehended was impri- 
soned for a year. During his confinement he learned to read, a 
most rare accomplishment amongst Ramoshis. Some time before 
this he had given up drinking, another proof of his remark- 
able character. On his release from prison, he commenced the 
career of a bold and successful robber. He had many desperate 
encounters with parties of police sepoys, was wounded, pardoned, 
and admitted into the service of Government. Again he became 
a robber and was captured and finally executed in 1827. The 
singular adventures of this man, who, but for the English, might 
have become a second Shivaji, are worth perusal.^ 

In 1879, the predatory tribes again became troublesome. Xo 
less than fifty-nine dacoities were committed in the year by orga- 
nised bands of dacoits. There were three principal gangs : the 
Satara Ramoshis led by two brothers Hari and Tatya Makaji 
and Rama Krishna of Kalambi ; the Poona Ramoshis headed 
by A^asudev Balvaut Phadke, a Brahman, and after his flight 
by Daulata Rainoshi ; and the Poona Kolis headed by Krishna 
Sabla and his son Mdruti Sabla. The first gang committed 
thirteen dacoities in Poona. After committing several dacoities 
in Satara, Hari Makdji with a portion of the gang entered the 
Baramati petty division of Bhiinthadi early in February 1879. On 
the 8th the dacoits were attacked by a party of police and 
two were captured, Hari himself escaping after severely wounding 
two policemen in a hand-to-hand encounter. In the beginning 
of March they reappeared in the south-east corner of the Indapur 
sub-division and committed several dacoities, but in the middle 
of Alarch Hari was captured iu Sholapnr, and being found guilty of 
murder was executed at Jejuri. Tatya, his brother, committed 
several dacoities till the cl().se of the year, but was soon after 
brought to justice along with the third leader Rama Krishna. The 
second gang organised by the Brahman Vtisnduv Balvant Phadke, 
which was apparently by far the most formidable, had a brief career of 
only three months, but during this time they committed no less than 
eighteen dacoities. Tow.ards the end of February 1879 it was reported 
that the village of Dhamari iu Sirur had lieen attacked by 200 
or 300 dacoits. Major Dauiell, .Superintendent of the Poona 
Police, proceeded to the place and found that although the number 
of dacoits had been greatly exaggerated an organised system 
of dacuity had been set on foot and that some Brahmans had 
been seen among the dacoits, whose leader was a Brahman cl. rk 
in tlie Military Finance Office named V'asudov Balvant Phadke. 
The gang consisted of from forty to sixty men, chiefly Ramoshis. 
A'dlagers of good position were found to be implicated in Vasiidev’s 
movements and actions. The band moverl about chiefly through 
the hills west of Poona, and committed dacoities at Dhamari, 
A^aleh in Purandhar, Ilami and Nandgari in Bhor, Sonapur in 


1 See Journal Madras Literary .Society, I. and II, 
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Haveli, Chandkhed in Mtival^ and other places. After the last 
dacoity, which was perpetrated on the 3 1st of March, Vasudev, 
finding it impossible to realise the rebellious aspirations with which 
he had commenced his career as the leader of a band of plunderers, 
left the gang and wandered about the Xizam’s dominions and 
part of the Madras Presidency as a pilgrim to various shrines. 
A reward of £800 (Rs. 3000) was offered by Government for his 
apprehension and he was captured on the 21st of April, tried before 
the Sessions Judge of Poona, and sentenced to transportation for life. 
From the diary found in his possession doubts hiive been raised as 
to his sanity. Daulata Ramoshi of Kedgaon in Haveli then assum- 
ed the leadership of the gang. A few dacoities of a trifling nature 
were committed during April, and matters appeared to be settling 
down, when the gang appeared in large numbers close to the 
village of Pabal in Sirur, and plundered one or two villages in the 
neighbourhood. Major Daniel! proceeded to the spot accompanied 
by a detachment of the Pooua Horse and scouted the country 
unceasingly. The gang succeeded in escaping down the Kusur pass 
to the Konkan. They committed two dacoities at Ncre and Palaspe 
in Thanaon the night of the 16th of May, and returned again above 
the Sahyadris. On the 17th Major Daniell with a detachment of 
infantry and police managed to come up with the gang. Five 
dacoits were killed and eleven wounded and the greater portion 
of the property carried off in the Palaspe dacoity was recovered. 
Daulata was killed in the action, and the gang utterly dispersed. 
The arrangements made by Major Daniell were excellent and 
received the commendation of Government. The third band which 
was composed of the Koli families of the Purandhar Ghera headed 
by Krishna Sdbla and his son committed twenty-eight dacoities in 
the district in the course of about seven mouths. The Kolis believed 
themselves to have been unjustly deprived of a large portion 
of thoir cnlturable land and their rising was instigated by Vasudev 
Phadke who had been under their protection for some days in March. 
Krishna Sabla their leader was an old man who was formerly^ a 
police havdUIdr. During June the gang passed into Bhor and the 
Konkan. A detachment was placed at JSasvad in Purandhar under 
the command of Major Wise. During the monsoon the Koli band 
remained quiet but at the close further dacoities were committed, 
while another small band of from twelve to twenty men under Tatya 
Makaji also began to give trouble and plunder the villages on the 
Purandhar and Sinhgad ranges. On the 17th of October an 
informer in the employe of 3Iajor Wise, who had been a member of 
Tatya’s gang, was murdered by Tatya and some of his followers. 
Towards the close of the year the operations conducted in 
Purandhar under Major Wise resulted in the total dispersal of the 
Koli gang and the arrest of the majority of the dacoits including 
Krishna Sabla the leader and his son. 

Besides the lock-up at each mdmlatdar’s office there is a district 
jail at Poona and a central jail at Yeravda. The number of convicts 
in the Poona jail on the 31st of December 1882 was 262 of whom 220 
were males and forty-two females. During the year 1883, 622 con- 
victs of whom 543 were males and seventy-nine females were admitted. 
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and 683 of wliotn -575 were males and 108 females were discharged. 
During the year the daily average of prisoners was 221 and at the 
close of the year the number of convicts was 222 of whom 201 were 
males and twenty-one females. Of 622 the total number of convicts, 
466 males and seventy-six females were sentenced for not more than 
one year; forty-one males and one female were for over one year and 
not more than two years ; twenty-one males and one female were 
for more than two years and not more than five years ; eight males 
were for more than five years and not more than ten years; and 
two males were sentenced to death. There were six convicts 
including one female under sentence of transportation. The daily 
average number of sick was 7'8. During the year one prisoner died 
in hospital. The total cost of diet was £403 (Rs. 4030) or an 
average of about £1 IGs. (Rs. 18) to each prisoner. 

The number of convicts in the central jail at Ycravda on the 
31st of December 1882 was 1140 males. During the year 1883 
four male convicts were admitted and 447 males were discharged. 
During the year the daily average of prisoners was 1016 and 
at the close of the year the number of male convicts was 911. 
Of these 911 convicts, twelve were sentenced for not more than 
one year; thirty-six were for over one year and not more than 
two years ; 158 were for more than two years and not more than 
five years ; 201 were for more than five years and not more 
than ten years ; and sixty-three were for more than ten years. 
Of 441 prisoners under sentence of transportation 154 were for 
life and 287 for a term. The daily average number of sick 
was 34'6. During the year thirteen prisonei's died in hospital. 
The total cost of diet was £2057 Gs. (Rs. 20,573) or an average of 
£2 6 (/. (Rs. 2 O 5 ) to each prisoner. 
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The earliest balance-skeet of the district as at present constituted 
is for 1870-71. Exclusive of £31,884 (Rs. 3,18,840), the adjustment 
on account of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in the dis- 
trict balance-sheet for 1882-S3 amounted under receipts to £858,866 
(Ks. 85,88,660) against £875,725 (Rs. 87,57,250) in 1870-71 
and under charges to £900,969 (Rs. 90,09,690) against £970,212 
(Rs. 97,02,120). Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous receipts 
and payments in return for services rendered such as post and 
telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1 882-83 under all heads. Imperial, 
local, provincial, and municipal, came to £243,633 (Rs. 24,36,330),^ 

or, on a population of 900,621, an individual share of 5s. 4|(i. (Rs. 2 

os. ll^-). During the last thirteen years the following changes have 
taken place under the chief heads of receipts and charges. 

Land revenue receipts, which form 44’78 per cent of the entire 
revenue of the district, have risen from £112,207 (Rs. 11,22,070) 
in 1870-71 to £126,339 (Rs. 12,63,390) in 1882-83, from which 
£14,590 (Rs. 1,45,900) were remitted by order of the Secretary of 
State. Charges fell from £53,080 (Rs. 5,30,800) in 1870-71 to 
£47,302 (Rs. 4,73,020) in 1882-83. 

The excise revenue of the Poona district amounted in 1882-83 to 
£31,166 (Rs. 3,11,660) against £16,579 (Rs. 1,65,790), the average 
annual realizations previous to 1876-77. The main source of excise 
revenue is the consumption of spirituous liquor manufactured from 
moha flowers and unrehned sugar. Liquor for the supply of the 
whole district is manufactured by the farmer in the Government 
distillery at INlundhva, built in 1873-74 by the then liquor farmer 
at an estimated cost of £3399 (Rs. 33,990) and made over to Govern- 
ment on the termination of his farm in 1877, free of cost in accord- 
ance with the terms of his agreement. Moha liquor is also imported 
from Gujarat and the Central Provinces. Liquor is issued from the 
distillery to the shop.s on payment of duty at the rate of on. (Rs. 2|) 
a gallon of strength 25 degrees under proof and 3s. 4|d. (Re.la.s. lOf ) 
a g.allon of strength 50 degrees under proof, a .s/ier charge of 6d. (4 as.) 
and 4Jd. (2| as.) being made on liquor of respective strengths 
intemded for sale at shops in the city and cantonment of Poona. 
Liquor is sold at shops at prices not exceeding 9s. (Rs. 4^) a gallon 
of strength 25 degrees under proof and 6s. 6(7. (Rs. 3^) a gallon of 
strength 50 degrees under proof. In former jmars liquor farms used 
to be given out for lump sums without any stipulation as to the strength 


1 This total includes the following items : land revenue, excise, assessed 

taxes, and forests ; £20,8-2 stamps, justice, and registration ; £3980 education and 
police ; £56, 038. local and municipal funds ; total £243,633. 
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of the liquor to be retailed or as to selling prices or duty. The first 
farm given in the still-head duty system was for the year 1877-78. 
Since then the farms have been sold for periods of three years. 
The second triennial farm expired in July 1884. Government then 
substituted liquor of strength 60 degrees under proof for .50 degrees 
under proof and raised the duty on liquor of strength 25 degrees 
under proof to 6s. (Rs. 3) a gallon, leaving the highest selling price 
at 9s. (Rs.4|) a gallon as before. The duty on liquor of strength 60 
degrees underproof is 3s. l^d. (Rs. I and its selling price 5s. 
(Rs. 2.^) a gallon. In 1882-83, of seventy-eight shops in the 
district fifty-eight were situated in the city and cantonment of 
Poona. A larger number of shops existed in previous years. In 
1882-83, 103,323 gallons of strength 25 degrees under proof and 
1184 gallons of strength 50 degrees under proof were manufactured 
and issued from the distillery. Consumption has now increased to a 
little over one-tenth of a gallon on every head of the population, the 
increase resulting chiefly from the effectual suppression of smuggling 
and illicit distillation by the employment of a strong preventive 
establishment and the acquisition of the abkari management of 
adjoining native states. 

The central distillery at Mundhva is in charge of a European officer 
on a salary of £10 (Rs. 100) and is guarded at all times by a police 
party of five constables. One inspector on £15 (Rs. l.oO) and one sub- 
inspector on £2^ (Rs. 25), two sub-inspectors on £2 (Rs. 20) each, 
and twenty-six constables are also employed for the examination of 
liquor shops and for preventive duties. In 1882-83 the expenditure 
amounted to £549 16a. (Rs. 5498) against £123 14s. (Rs. 1237) in 
1877-78. 

There are about 30,000 toddy-producing trees in the district, of 
which not more than 4000 are tapped annually. In former years 
the privilege of drawing and selling toddy was sold annually for 
lump sums averaging £1900 (R.s. 19,000). Subsequently it was 
sold with the .spirit if.arm ; in 1878-79 and 1879-80, toddy farms 
were again sold separately from the spirit farm and they realised 
£1090 16s. (Rs. 10,908) and £1104 10s. (Rs. 11,04.5) respectively. 
From August 1880 a tree-tax of S.s. (Rs. 1?.) for cocoanut and brab 
trees and l.s. (8 u.s-.) for date and other kinds of palm trees has been 
imposed on each tree tapped. The farmer also pays in addition to 
the tree-tax, a certain sum bid by him at the auction sale for the 
monopoly of drawing and .selling toddy. The receipts for 1882-83 
amounted to £1520 (Rs. 15,200). Forty-two shops are licensed for 
the sale of toddy, the number varying in different years. Till 
1 880-81 the number of shops licensed for the sale of Europe liquor 
ranged between sixty-three and sixty-eight. The number increased 
to eighty-four in 1881-82 and again fell to sixty-five in the next 
year. Fees varying from £1 to £-5 (Rs.lO- 50) are charged for the 
licenses. In 1882-8-3 the receipts amounted to £264 lO.s. (Rs.2648) 
almost equal to what they have been during the last ton years. 

1 he privilege of retailing intoxicating drugs is sold annually in 
farm. The receipts have increa.sed from £695 lOs. (R.s. 6958), the 
average of five years ending 1876-77 to £753 (Rs.7530) in 1882-83. 
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The drugs ordinarily retailed are hhAng, ganja, mdjum, ydhdi, 
shrikhand, and bhoj. Ganja is the flower of the hemp plant, and 
bhang the dried leaves of the same plant. Ganja is used only in 
smoking mixed with tobacco; bhang pounded with spices and sugar 
and diluted in milk or water forms a palatable drink. Mdjum, 
ydkuti, and shrikhand are different compositions of spices mixed 
with bhang boiled in clarified butter. Bhoj is an intoxicating liquid 
prepared by boiling old jvdri, gnlvel, bhang, and kuchala in water. The 
hemp plant grows to a small extent in the Poona district, the greater 
portion of the supply of bhang and gdnja being imported from 
Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, and Khandesh. Forty shops are licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating drugs. The number has been the same 
for many years past. The aggregate annual consumption is esti- 
mated at about 32 tons (830 mans of 40 shers of 80 tolas each). 

The miscellaneous abkari revenue consists chiefly of the contribu- 
tion made by the liquor farmer towards the cost of Government 
establishments at the rate of £40 (Rs. 400) a year, and of fines and 
confiscations. The receipts amount to about £540 (Rs. 5400). 

Justice receipts haye risen from £2580 (Rs. 25,800) in 1870-71 
to £6594 (Rs. 65,940) in 1882-83, and charges from £22,950 
(Rs. 2,29,500) to £30,934 (Rs. 3,09,340). The rise in receipts is 
chiefly due to jail manufacture receipts, and in charges to an increase 
in the salaries of officers and staff and to the cost of materials for 
the Yeravda central jail. 

Forest receipts have risen from £7634 (Rs. 76,340) in 1870-71 to 
£8935 (Rs. 89,350) in 1882-83 and charges from £3745 (Rs. 37,450) to 
£8343 (Rs. 83,430). The increase in receipts is chiefly due to improved 
methods of working forests ; the rise in charges is due to an increase 
in the salaries of officers and staff. 

The following table shows the amount realized from the different 
assessed taxes levied between 1870-71 and 1882-83. Owing to the 
variety of rates and incidence it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of the results : 

Poona Assessed Taxes, 1S70-7 1 - ISSJ-8J, 


Year. 

Amount 

' Year. 

Amount | 

Income Tax. 

£. 

, 

' License Tax. 

! .. i 

1S70-71 . 

14,175 

1S7S-711 , 

... 10,393 I 

1871-72 .. 

4745 

1879-8G . 

; 9«23 ! 

1372-73 . 

317G 

’ ISSIVSl 

. : SIS# 1 



' ihSl-S2 

. : 4S:ii 1 



1SS2-S3 . 

4943 


Public Works receipts have risen from £11,425 (Rs. 1,14,250) in 
1870-71 to £23,704 (Rs. 2,37,040) in 1882-83, and charges have fallen 
from £231,796 (Rs. 23,17,960) to £142,318 (Rs. 14,23,180). 

Military receipts have fallen from £54,739 (Rs. 5,47,390) in 1870-71 
to £16,139 (Rs. 1,61,390) in 1882-83, and charges from £481,054 
(Rs. 48,10,540) to £413,637 ( Rs. 41,36,370). The charges are chiefly 
pensions to retired soldiers and salaries of regimental officers. 

Post receipts have risen from £7961 (Rs. 79,610) in 1870-71 to 
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Registration. 

Education. 


Police. 


Medicine, 

Transfer. 


£1.3,501 (Es. 1,35,010) in 1882-83, and charges from £5959 (Rs.59, 590) 
to £45,716 (Rs. 4,57,160). The increase both in receipts and charges 
is chiefly due to the transfer of the money order business to the post 
department. 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £2067 (Rs. 20,670) in 1870-71 to 
£6289 (Rs. 62,890) in 1882-83, and charges have fallen from £5369 
(Rs. 53,690) to £3.334 (Rs. 3-3,840). 

In 1882-83 registration receipts amounted to £1428 (Rs. 14,280) 
and charges to £1713 (Rs. 17,130). 

Education receipts have risen from £323 (Rs. 3230) in 1870-71 to 
£2928 (Rs. 29,280) in 1882-83, and charges have fallen from £23,213 
(Rs. 2,32,130) to £22,271 (Rs. 2,22,71 0). 

Police receipts have risen from £847 (Rs. 8470) in 1870-71 to £1052 
(Rs. 10,520) in 1882-83, and charges from £20,337 (Rs. 2,03,-370) to 
£21,282 (Rs. 2,12,820). 

In 1882-83 medical receipts amounted to £232 (Rs. 2320), and 
charges to £9075 (Rs. 90,750). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £602.666 (Rs. 60,26,660) in 1870- 
71 to £609,329 (Rs. 60,93,290) in 1882-83. The increased revenue is 
due to larger receipts on account of deposits and loans, and local fund.s. 
Transfer charges have risen from £43,678 (Es 4,36,780) to £47,755 
(Rs. 4,77,5 50). The rise is due to dumb and shroff-marked coin and 
notes of other circles sent to the Mint Master and the Reserve Trea- 
sury and to the payment of intei’est on loans and to the repayment of 
deposits. The transfer items shown against deposits and loans on 
both sides of the balance sheet do not include savings’ bank deposits 
and withdrawals. 

In the following balance sheets the figures shown in black on both 
sides of the 1870-71 and 1882-83 accounts arc book adjustments. 
On the receipt side the item of £31,884 (Rs. 3,18,810) against 
£28,471 (Rs. 2,84,710) in 1870-71 represents the additional revenue 
the district would yield had none of its lands been alienated. On the 
debit side the items of £3169 (Rs. 31,690) against £2712 (Rs. 27,120) 
in 1870-71 under land revenue, and £3357 (Rs. 33,570) against 
£3052 (Rs. 30,520)in 1870-71 under police are the rentals of the land 
granted for village service to village headmen and watchmen. The 
item of £25,358 (Rs. 2,53,5'' 0) against £22,669 (Rs. 2,26,690) in 
1870-71 under allowances represents the rentals of the lauds granted 
to hereditary officers whose services have been di.spensed with and of 
charitable land grants. The item of £38 (Rs. 380) in 1870-71 under 
miscellaneous repre.sents the rental of lands granted for service to the 
district postal runners. Ca.sh allowances to village and district officers 
who render service are treated as actual charges and debited to 
land revenue. The incorporated and excluded local fund receipts 
in 1882-83 amounted in the aggregate to .£29,228 (Rs. 2,92,280) 
and charges to £9905 (Rs. 99,0-50). Both these amounts include 
receipts and charges of the Poona and Kirkee Cantonment Funds : 
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Poona Balance Sheets, 1S70-71 and 1S82-83, 


Receipts. 

Charges. 

Head. 

1870-71. 

1882-83. 

1 

j Head. 

1870-71. 

1882-83. 


£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

Land Revenue 

112,207 

111,749 

Refund and Drawbacks. 

2133 

664 


28,471 

31,884 

' Land Revenue 

51,080 

47,302 

Stamps ... 

38,738 

18,800 


2712 

3169 

Excise 

19,133 

31,166 

- Stamps 

1487 

584 

Just'ce including Jail 



Interest on Sendee Fund 



receipts 

2580 

6.594 

' and other Accounts ... 

42 

99 

Forests 

7034 

8935 

! Excise . . 

130 

608 

Assessed Taxes 

14,175 

4943 

1 Justice 

22.950 

30,934 

Miscellaneous 

1140 

191 

I Forests 

37-J5 

834i 

Interest . . 

84 

778 

Assessed Taxes. . 

273 

134 

Public Works 

11,425 

23,704 

I Allowances 

2J,203 

18,182 

Military 

64,739 

J 6,139 

1 

22.669 

25,358 

Mint 



1 Pensions 

8321 

14,775 

Post 

7961 

13,501 

1 Ecclesiastical ... 

4634 

4673 

Telegraph 

2067 

6289 

i Miscellaneous ... 

1988 

388 

Registration 


1428 

[ 

38 


Education 

323 

2028 

Customs 


6.1 

Police 

847 

1052 

i Salt 


413 

Medicine 


232 

Public W'orks 

231,796 

142,318 

Printing 

6 

IS 

State Railways 



Minor Departments 


563 

Military 

481, <^54 

413,^37 

Superannuation 


495 

Po«t 

6959 

45.716 

Other Public W’orks 


32 

TeWgraph 

5‘^69 

3384 




Registration 

1509 

1713 




Education 

23 213 

22,271 




Police 

20,337 

21,282 





3052 

3357 




Medicine 

10,372 





Jails 

13,102 

13,729 




Printing 

842 

no 




.\duiinistration .. 

10,642 

18.290 




Public Works, Civil ... 

1"0 

171 




Political Agencies . , 

IKU 

658 




Minor Departments . 

39 

5405 




Contribution from Pro- 






viucial to JLocal Funds. 


2600 

Total ... 

273,059 

249,537 

Total .. 

926,. •>34 

853,214 

Transifer Items. 



Tramfer Items. 



Deposits and Loans 

18.011 

27,W6 

Deposits and Lt>ans . . 

23,071 

25,242 

Cash Remittances 

558,006 

553,005 


70 


Local Funds 

26,559 

29,228 

Interest 

52=55 

7->12 




Local Funds 

15,282 

y.'O.T 

Total .. 

602,666 

609,329 

ToUl .. 

43,678 

47,755 

Grand Total ... 

875,725 

858,806 

1 Grand Total ... 

970,212 

900,969 


28,471 

31,884 


28,471 

31,884 


Revenue other than Imperial. 


District local funds have been collected since 1863 to promote 
rural instruction and supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dis- 
pensaries, and other useful works. In 1882-83 the receipts amounted 
to £16,248 (Rs. 1,62,480) and the expenditure to £16,886 
(Rs. l,68,860),the excess outlay of £638 (Rs. 6380) being met from 
the previous year’s balance. The special land cess, of which two- 
thirds are set apart as a road fund and the rest as a school fund 
in 1882-83 yielded £8992 (Rs. 89,920). The subordinate funds' 
which include a toll fund, a ferry fund, a cattle pound fund and a 
school fee fund, yielded £4235 (Rs. 42,350). Government, 
municipal, and private contributions amounted to£2687 (Rs. 26,870) 
and miscellaneous receipts to £334 (Rs. 3340). This revenue is 
administered by district and sub-divisional committees partly of 
official and partly by private members. The district committee con- 
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sists of the Collector, an assistant or deputy collector, the executive 
engineer, and the educational inspector as official and the proprietor 
of an alienated village and six landholders as non-ofEcial members. 
The sub-divisional committees consist of an assistant collector, 
the maralatdar, a public works officer, and the deputy educational 
inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated village and 
three landholders as non-official members. The sub-divisional com- 
mittees bring their local requirements to the notice of the district 
committee who prepare the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds are divided into two 
main sections, one set apart for public works and the other for 
instruction. The 1882-83 receipts and disbursements under these 
two heads were ; 

Poona Local Funds, 1SS3-83, 



PUBLIC 

WORKS. 


Receipts. 

i 

j 

Charges. 



£. ; 


&. 

Balance oil 1st April 1882 

23.38 |l 

Establishment 

2015 

Two-thirds of Land Cess 

5005 1 

New Works 

2 311 

Tolls 

1038 : 

Repairs . 

4503 

Femes 

516 1 

Medical Charges 

533 

Cattle Pound 

588 

Miscellaneous .. 

1258 

Contributions 

708 !• 

Balance on 31st March 18?3 . . 

1867 

Miscellaneous 

314 > 



Total . 

12,487 

Total 

12,487 

INSTRUCTION. 

Receipts. 

I 

! 

i 

Charges. 



£. 



Balance on 1st April 1^82 

7W :• 

School Charges.. 

5863 

One-thinl fif Land Ce<?s 

2007 • 


Sclmol Fee Fund 

1103 'i 

School House Repairs 

39.5 

Contributions, Coverriment 

1863 i 

Miscellaneous 

3 

Do. Private 

26 1 

Balance on 3 1st March 1883... 

593 

Miscellaneous .. 

20 1 



Total . 

6859 1 

Total 

6359 


Since 1863 from local funds about 731 miles of road have been 
made and kept in order and planted with trees. To improve tho 
water-supply 370 wells, three ponds, three river-side ghats or series 
of stone steps, two aqueducts, three dams, and two basins to catch 
spring water at the foot of hills have been made or repaired. To help 
village instruction about one hundred schools, and for the comfort 
of travellers ninety-two rest-houses have been built and rep.aired. 
Besides these works si.v dispensaries have been maintained by grants- 
in-aid, two new dispensaries are newly built, and 138 cattle-pounds 
have been built and repaired. 

There are twelve municipalities in the district, one each at Alandi, 
Baramati, Indapiir, Jejuri, Junnar, Khed, Lonavla, Poona, Sasvad, 
Sirur, Talegaon Dabhade, and Talegaon Dhamdhci'e. In 1882-8.3 
the district municipal revenue amounted to £26,810 (Rs. 2,68,100) 
of which £14,100 (Rs. 1,41,000) wore from octroi dues, £4138 
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(Rs. 41,380) from assessed taxes, £2584 (Rs. 25,840) from house 
tax, £341 (Rs. 3410) from wheel-tax, and £5647 (Rs. 56,470) from 
miscellaneous sources. 

The following statement gives for each cf the twelve municipa- 
lities the receipts, charges, and incidence of taxation during the 
year ending 31st March 1883 : 

Poona Municipal DetaiU, 1SS3-S3. 


Namb. 

Date. 

People 

(1881.) 

Octroi. 

Reoeipi 

1 Tolls 
House' and 
Tax. Wheel 

1 Tax. 

s. 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

Miscella- 

neous. 

Tox.lL. 

Inci- 

dence. 




£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

8 

d. 

Poona 

1856 

129,751 

12,698 

1853 

330 

4055 

4368 

23,304 

3 

7 

Lonavla 

Ist April 1877. . 

3334 


69 



31 

100 

0 

7 

Tale^faon 











D&bhade .. 

1st June 1866 .. 

4256 

224 



8 

13 

245 

1 

2 

Sasvad 

4th Jan V. 1379 . 

5684 

250 




22 

272 

0 

9 

Jejun ... 

28th Deer. 1368. 

3245 

61 




242 

303 

1 

10 

BarSmati 

1st Janv 1365 

5272 

873 




211 

584 

2 

2 

Indapur 

Ist Janv 1865 .. 

4242 

117 

19 

11 


43 

ll>0 

0 

10 

Sirur .. 

1st July 1868 .. 

4372 

377 

43 


To 

145 

640 

2 

11 

Tahgraon 











Dhamdhere 

13th Deer. 1855 . 

3620 


60 



10 

70 

0 

0| 

Junnar 

Ist May 1861 ' 

10,373 


472 



40 

512 

0 

11 

Klied 

6th June 1863 . 

3.336 


42 



3 

45 

0 

25 

A'landi 

•21st Novr. 1867. 

1754 


26 



519 

645 

6 

5 


Total ... 

179,739 

14,100 

2534 

341 

4133 

5647 

26,810 

2 
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Charges. 



Name. 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Schools. 

Works. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Poona 

2556 

1651 

12,526 

54 

5612 

22,399 

Lon4vla .. 

17 

1 

48 


19 


TalC'.'aon Da- 

bhade 

73 

10 

4S 


8 

139 

Sdsvad 

92 

1 

104 

11 

46 

2,t4 

Jejuri 

57 

2 

200 


33 

292 

Burdniati 

149 

32 

ISl 

32 

72 

466 

Inddpur .. 

53 

12 

102 


23 

190 

Sirur 

90 

23 

290 

h 

34 

466 

Talegaon Dham- 
dbere ... 

6 

1 

25 


18 

50 

Junn.vr 

37 

7 

124 

21 

3 

195 

Khtd ... 

14 

1 

29 


36 

80 

A'landi 

67 

89 

168 

11 

187 

522 

Total ... 

3211 

1830 

13,845 

161 

6091 

25,138 
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Chapter XI. 
Instruction. 

Schools. 


Education in Maratha time.s was carried on by means of indi- 
genous schools, the only trace of public education being the yearly 
distribution of charity called dakshina which used to cost about 
£•50,000 (Rs. 5 lakhs) a year. The dakshina was originally started at 
Talegaon by Khanderav Dabhade Senapati, but when Trimbakrav 
Dabhade was in 1730 killed in abattlefought with the Peshwa Bajirav 
Ballal’s troops, the Peshwa to conciliate the people transferred the 
institution to Poona. The original plan was to giv'e prizes to learned 
Brahmans, but the institution degenerated in the time of the last 
Peshwa (1796 - 1817) into a mere giving of alms, and handsome 
sums were given to all Brahman claimants.^ In 1819 soon after the 
British took possession of Poona, according to Mr. Elphinstone, there 
were indigenous schools in all towns and in many villages, but 
reading was confined to Brahmans, Vanis, and such of the 


* In 1797 the ceremony of distributing the dahxhina was witnessed by Captain 
Moor who (Hindu Pantheon, .378) has left the following account of the same ; On 
the annual ceremony of dakxhhui or alms-giving, great sums are given away at 
Parvati. It u’ould not he worth the pains for the majority to come from considerable 
distances, but as a gift on this day tells tenfold of an ordinary alms, others as well 
as the Peshwa, make presents to some Brahmans, as do generous people on the road 
to and from this meritorious pilgrimage. The whole month {Shatran) is indeed very 
tit for the benefit of hospitality and almsgiving, so thatthe travelling BrAhmaiis are 
fed all the way to Poona and home. Some come from Surat, Pandharpur, and other 
more distant places, .and it is confidently sanl that 40,000 have been known to assemble 
on this occasion at Parvati. It is cii.stomary, on a few preceding days, for the Peshwa 
and other great men to entertain Brahmans of eminence and to make them presents, 
and these favoured and learned persons do not crowd with the mob to Parv'ati. The 
Peshwa gives some fifty, some hundred, .and even so far as a thousand rupees 
according, it is said, to their \ irtue .and knowledge; but it is not likely that any 
examination or scrutiny c.an take pl.ace or that the bounty can be bestoweil otherwise 
than by favour anil interest, tempered perhaps by the reputation or the appearance 
of the receiver. About Parvati .are some enclosures. One srjuare field has a high wall 
about it with four entrances through double gates. It is not usual for any but 
Brahmans to be admitted on the day of the dnhxlnnn, but I and Captain Gardener by 
the exercise of a little civility were let in but notour attendants as no Brdhman was 
among them. At three of the four entrance.s Brahmans were admitted. At one gate 
w liere tlie operation of weighing and moving the money was going on, stood a cauldron 
of red liquid, from which a man dipping his hanil m marked every c.aiididate 

on some part of his garment or m default of garment on his skin with its expanded 

impression and admitted him. From six to ten in the night Biaiinians were admitted 
in the held which was called rfittifititt , No one W'as exeliided. They were kept 
in the field until all were collected. 3 he money was given at the time of quitting 
fiedd. It w as from bs. 3 to Ifs. 10, caprice or pleasure being the chief guide. 
One of tfie assembled Biilliinans said be would get live, seven, or ten rupees and that 
it all was fortune or fate. Ihe arrangement at the gates was this, the Peshwa 
was at one gate, and Cfiimndji Apa his younger brother, Amritrhv, and Ndna were 
at the other three gates. In all about Rs. 5 lakhs were given. 
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agricultural classes as had to do with accounts. Books were scarce, 
and the common ones probably ill chosen.^ 

The abolition of the dakskina would have beenextremoly unpopular, 
but the sum was too enormous to waste. Mr. Elphinstone therefore 
did away with all but the original distribution of prizes, which cost, 
in 1819, £5000 (Rs. 50,000). This expenditure was kept up, but most 
of the prizes instead of being conferred on proficients in Hindu 
divinity were recommended by Mr. Elphinstone to be allotted to 
those skilled in the more useful branches of learning, law, 
mathematics, and others, and to a certain number of professors kept 
to teach those sciences.^ 

In 1821, a college for the encouragement of the study of Sanskrit 
and of ancient Hindu literature and science was opened at Poona. 
The college began with nearly a hundred students, and was main- 
tained at an annual cost of £1525 (Rs. 15,250) including £120 
(Rs. 1200) salary of the Principal at £10 (Rs. 100) a month, £750 
(Rs. 7500) salary of eighteen Shastris and assistants at £62 10s. 
(Rs. 625) a month, £516 (Rs. 5160) stipends of eighty-six scholars at 
10s. (Rs. 5) each a month, £108 (Rs. 1080) clerical aud menial estab- 
lishment and contingencies, £15 (Rs. 150) allowance for vydspuja 
or teacher-worship, £lO(Rs.lOO) allowance for Gan pati, and £6 (Rs.60) 
allowance for the Divali festival. The college was however not at first 
successful, and in 1823 the Court of Directors suggested that it should 
be closed.® But Mr. Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, was 
strongly opposed to its abolition. He maintained that the institu- 
tion had been founded for the conciliation of a large and influential 
section of the people, and that, when once the college had become 
an established place of resort for Brahmans, it would be easy to 
introduce such gradual improvements in its organization as would 
make the institution a powerful instrument for the difiusion of 
knowledge aud for the encouragement of the learning of the country. 
In deference to Mr. Elphinstone’s unrivalled knowledge of the temper 
and capacity of the people of the Deccan, the Court of Directors 
did not press their objection to the continuance of the college. 
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* Mr. Elphinstone thus wrote .it the time about the opening of schools ; I am not sure 
that our establishing free schools would alter this state of thmg.s, and it might create 
a suspicion of s itne concealed design on onr p.irt. It would be more practic.able .and 
more useful to give a direction to the reading of those who do learn, of which the 
press affords so e.asily the means. There exists in the Himlu languages m.my tales 
and fiili'es tliat wouid be generally reail, and that would circulate sound morals. 
There must be religious books tending more directly to the same end. If many of 
these were printed and distributed che.ajdy or gr.itnitou^ly the effect would without 
doubt be greit and benetici.al. It would however be indispensable that they should 
be purely Hindu. Wo might silently omit all precepts of questionable morality, but 
the slightest infusion of religious neutrality woiihl seeure the failure of tlie design. 
It would be better to call tlie prejudices of the Hindus to our aid in reforming them 
and to control their vices by the ties of religion which are stronger than those of law. 
By maintaining aud purifying tlieir present tenets at the same time that we enlighten 
their uudei aiaiiding, we sh.all bring them nearer to that standard of perfection at 
which all concur in desiring tliatthey should .arrive ; while any attack on their faith, if 
successful, might be expected in theory as is found in pr.actice, to shake their reverence 
for all religion and to set them free from those useful restraints which even a 
superstitions doctrine imposes on the possessors. Elphinstone’s Report (1S19), 53. 

- El[ihiii3tmie's Report (1819), 53. 

^ III tins Desp.itc'li tile (Jonrt also vetoed the proposal of the Loc.al Government to 
found an Arts College at Ilombay, 

B 866 — 7 
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In 1826, two vernacular schools were opened by Government, one 
each at Poona and Sasvad, and by 1817 their number ro^e to eighteen. 
Of the eighteen Government vernacular schools in the district in 1 847 
three were in Poona and one each at Junnar, Sasvad, Indapur, 
Talegaon, Supa, Khed, Gule, Chinchvad, Paud, Chas, Shivapur, 
Khede-Kadus, Avsari, Chakan, and Baramati. 

In 1830, the East Indians of Bombay formed themselves into an 
association for the purpose of aiding respectable persons of their 
class in agricultural and other pursuits, and a grant was made to 
them of a palace built by the last Peshwa Bajirav at Phulgaon or 
Phulshahar on the banks of the Bhima with forty-two acres of land 
including a large and productive fruit garden. This place was 
recommended by its salubrity and by its vicinity to Poona and 
to the great road from Bombay to Ahmadnagar. The colony con- 
sisted of a head person who had the powers of a village magistrate, 
a schoolmaster, a schoolmistress, a doctor, and ten or twelve 
apprentices. The colony made much progress within twelve months. 
The association, with the help of a donation from Government of 
about £30 (Rs. 300), put the palace into e.vcellent order. Thei’e was 
a small library of useful works, with a turning inacliine and a 
lithographic press. The boys were well clothed and fed and their 
whole expense was not above 16s. (Hs. 8) each a month. They rose 
at daylight and worked in the garden till half-past seven when 
they returned to breakfast, after which they attended school 
till dinner time and learnt reading', writing, and arithmetic. After 
dinner some of the be>t instructed aided at a lithographic press, 
whilst others turned articles of furniture. Great attention was paid 
to religious and moral teaching. The establishment was placed 
under the Collector of the district. Some rooms of the palace were 
made the office of the deputy surveyor general who=e draft‘;men 
were East Indians. They s<‘ttled at the jilnee with their families. 
Maps and papers were co]iied and litliograplied under the immediate 
superintendence of the deputy surveynr general. The children of 
the village wliicli daily increu-cd iu inhabitants were benefited by 
the instruction which was given trody. i\Iuch ot the rapid advance 
of the institution was owing to Mr. .Snndt who was its head, and 
the aid he received from others particularly Mr. Webb, the piincipal 
draftsman of the deputy surveytu- general’s office. ^ 

i\Ir. Jacqnemont wffio was in Poona in 1832 has left the following 
account ot Poona schools ; Mr. Elpliinstone was keen to encourage 
education. Iu .several of the chief citios he founded schools to teach 
English, drawing, geometrv, and algebra. One of the best was under 
Mr. Jervis at Poona. There were l.'iO scholars from fifteen to twenty 
years of age. Some learnt English, others matheniatic.s, carpentry, 
making plans, and surveying. They had supplied engineers. But 
the Government was the only employer. Their algebra and geometry 
was no help to the others in earning a livelihood. One of the 


' Malcolm’s Oovemment of India, Appendix A. 66, 
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best a Portngaese by birth was anxious to be Jacqnemont^s servant. 
Both masters and pupils were paid, the pupils I Os. {Rs. -o) a month. 
It was cruel to give poor children a high training, pay them to learn, 
and then to leave them without work. Government forced by 
humanity as well as economy was busy cutting down if not stopping 
the school.^ 

In 18-34, the Poona Sanskrit College was remodelled, and from 
1837 when Captain Candy was appointed its Superintendent, it 
began to make steady progress. Sir Robert Grant, the Governor 
of Bombay, took a warm interest in the college. At his instance the 
Board of Education established a medical class, and directed that 
the students should combine the study of European medical works 
with the study of the useful portion of their own Sanskrit treatises. 
A Brahman in Poona of great repute for his skill in surgical 
operations and for his knowledge of the Sanskrit treatises on 
medicines was appointed to the college staff. Sir Robert Grant 
also caused a vernacular department to be added to the college in 
1837. 

In 1842, there were 161 indigenous schools with an attendance of 
3637 pupils in the district. 01 these, twelve schools with an attend- 
ance of 199 pupils were in Bhimthadi, fifty-nine schools with an 
attendance of 1 549 pupils were in Haveli, fifteen schools with an 
attendance of 212 pupils were in Indapur, twelve schools with an 
attendance of 363 pupils were in Khed, six schools with an attendance 
of ninety-five pupils were in Maval, fourteen schools with an attend- 
ance of 296 pupils were in Pabal, twenty-seven schools with 498 
^ pupils were in Purandhar, and sixteen schools with 425 pupils were 
in Shivner. The establishment of Government schools had the effect 
of lessening the number of the indigenous schools in the district 
except in Haveli where there was a slight increase. In 1847 there 
were 147 indigenous schools with an attendance of 311.5 pupils. Of 
these six were in Bhimthadi, seventy-five in Haveli, eight in Ind.apur, 
sixteen in Khed, nineteen in Pabal, four in Purandhar, eight in 
Maval, and eleven in Shivner. The system pursued in Government 
schools was superior to that pursued in indigenous schools.^ 

In 1851-52, the separate English and Vernacular Normal schools 
already established at Poona were amalg'amated with the Sanskrit 
and Vernacular College and thus was laid the foundation of the 
present Arts College in Poona which arose in 1857 and was 
affiliated with the Bombay University in 1860. 

In 185 4, at the suggestion of Lieutenant-Colonel IValter Scott, 
Bombay Engineers, a school was established in Poona for the purpose 
of educating subordinates of the Public Works Department. Out 
of it arose in 1865 the Engineering College or the College of Science 
as it was afterwards called in 1880. In 18-55-56 there were ninety- 
five Government schools, ninety-four of them vernacular including 
one for girls, and one High school, with 4206 names on the rolls and 


1 Jacejuemont’s Voyages, HI, 564, " Bom, Eev, Rec. 23 of 1849, 164-165. 
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ail average attendance of 2831 pupils. In 185 7, a vernacular college 
for training teachers for the use of the vernacular schools in the 
presidency Avas established at Poona. In 1865-66 there were ninety- 
six schools with 5-178 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 4511 pupils. Eighty-three of these schools were vernacular, eleven 
anglo-vernacular, one a high school, and one a training college. In 
1870 a vernacular college for training female teachers was established 
at Poona. In 1878 a medical school was opened in connection 
with the Sassoon Hospital through the generosity of Mr. Bairamji 
Jijibhai of Bombay. In 1882-83 there were 266 Government 
schools or on an average one school for every four inhabited villages, 
alienated as well as Government, with 17,794 names on the rolls. 
Of the 1882-83 schools ten were girls schools with 522 names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of 335. Lately a scheme to 
establish a High School in Poona for the use of native ladies has, 
through the benevolence of Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., District 
Judge of Poona, been brought to perfection and sanctioned by 
Government. The school was opened on the last Dasara holiday 
(29th September 1884) by Sir JamesFergusson, Governor of Bombay, 
who has warmly supported the institution. 

In 1882-83, under the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Educational Inspector Central Division, the education of the 
district, exclusive of the Deccan and Science Colleges, was conducted 
by a local staff 484 strong. Of these one was a deputy educational 
inspector with general charge over all the schools of the district 
except the high school, drawing a yearly salary of £240 (Rs. 2400), 
one an assistant deputy educational inspector drawing a yearly salary 
of £120 (Rs. 1200), and the rest were masters and assistant masters 
with yearly salaries ranging from £3 12s. to £600 (Rs. 36 -6000). 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on 
account of these 266 schools amounted to £10,897 16s. (Rs. 1,08,978) 
of which £4939 16s. (Rs. 49,398) were paid by Government and 
£5958 (Rs. 59,580) from local and other funds. 

Of 266 the total number of Government schools, in 254 Marathi 
only was taught, in two Hindustani (Urdu) only, in six English and 
Marathi, in one Marathi and Sanskrit, in one Marathi and Hindustani 
(Urdu), in one English Guiarati and Hindustani, and one was a 
High School teaching English and three classical languages (Sanskrit 
Persian and Latin) up to the standard required to pass the Univer- 
sity entrance test examination. Of the 254 Marathi schools 244 
were for boys and 10 for girls. 

The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write : Of 
846,784 the total Hindu population 11,790 (males 11,59-1, females 196) 
or 1-39 per cent below fifteen and 3675 (males 3651, females 24) or 
0'36 per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 977 (males 928 
females 49) or OTl per cent below fifteen and 31,054 (males 30,800^ 
females 254) or 3’66 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; 320 993 
(males 159,960, females 161,033) or 37 80 per cent below fifteen and 
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479,785 (males 221,054, females 258,731) or 56'65 per cent above 
fifteen were illiterate. Of 42,036 the total Musalman population, 1188 
(males 1111, females 77) or 2’82 per cent below fifteen and 266 (males 
262, females 4) or 0'63 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 
100 (males 90, females 10) or 0'23 per cent below fifteen and 2249 
(males 2181, females 68) or 5'55 per cent above fifteen were instruct- 
ed ; 14,833 (males 7086, females 7747) or 35'28 per cent below fifteen 
and 23,400 (males 10,501, females 12,809) or 65'66 per rent above 
fifteen were illiterate. Of 9506 Christians, 1194 (males 618, females 
576) or 12'56 per cent below fifteen and 907 (males 836, females 71) 
or 9'54 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 93 (males 47, 
females 46) or 0'97 per cent below fifteen and 3768 (males 2770, 
females 998) or 39'66 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; and 
1458 (males 692, females 766) or 15‘28 per cent below fifteen and 
2086 (males 1158, females 928) or 21 ‘95 per cent above fifteen were 
illiterate : Poona Education, 18SI. 



Hindus. 

Mcsalma’ns. 

Christians. | 

Age. 

Males, j 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under Instruction. 
Below Fifteen 

i 

i 

11,5941 

196 

1111 

77 

613 

576 

Above Fifteen 

3651 

24 

26J 

4 

836 

71 

Instructed. 
Below Fifteen 

92S' 

49 

90 

10 

47 

4$ 

Above Fifteen 

30,800j 

254 

2181 

68 

2770 

993 

llUUraU. 

1 






Below Fifteen 

159,960* 

161,033 

7086 

7747 

693 

766 

Above Fifteen 

221,054 

258,731 

10,501 

12,899 

1158 

928 

Total ... 

426,497; 

420,287 

21,231 

20,805 

6121 

3375 


The following statement shows that of the two chief classes of the 
people the Hindus had the larger proportion of their boys and 
girls under instruction both in 1855-56 aud 1882-83 : 


Pupih by Race^ ISno-oS and 1S82'83. 



1865-66. 


1882-83. 










Pupils. 

Percentage. 

Pupils. 

Percentage. 

School-going 

Population, 

Percentage. 

Hindus 

4024 

95’67 

15,361 

93*48 

217.732 

7*05 

Musalin&ns 

182 

4 33 

1072 

6 '52 

10,777 

9*94 

Total . 

4206 


16,433 


228,509 

7*19 


The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Department show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government : 
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Poona. School Returns, 1855-56, 1865-66, and 1882-83. 


Class. 

Schools. 

Fcpils. I 

Hindus. 

MusalraSns. 


1855-56. 

1565-66. 

1S82-S3 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1SS2'83. 

1855-56. 

1S65-66. 

1882-S3, 

G0V&/‘H 










High School 

1 

1 

2- 


317 

568 



16 

Anglo-vernacular 


11 

6 


1370 

5t6 


33 

55 

Vei'nao'ilar 

94 

83 

256 

40-24 

3.^84 

14,067 

182 

189 

990 

Training Schools 


1 

2 


54 

IbO 


... 

11 

Total 

95 

96 

266 

4024 

5125 

15,361 

182 

227 

1072 


One of these is a Dratt mg class attached to the High School. 


Class. 

PL'PILS— 

Avhr.a-ge Daily 

P.tlTbis. 

Total. 

Attend ANCE.t 

1855-56 

1865-66. 

1392-S3. 

1 

1855-50. lS65-6t>, 

1SS2-S3. 

, f 

1855-56. 1865 66. 1882-83. 

1 1 

Goierniiient. 

High School . . 
Anglo-vernacular . 
Vernacular 

Training Schools 

Total .. 

... 

26 

100 

169 

842 

348 

2 

... 

4206 

343 

1508 

3573 

54 

7.53 

14t^3 

15.405 

173 

::: 

1 

t 

.. 1 ... 


J26 

1361 

4206 

6478 

17,794 





t Detailed figures are not available. 


CtASS. 

Fees. 

Receipts. 

Government. 

Local Cess. 

1355-56 

18fl5-66 ■ 1382-83 

18.6.5-56. 

1S65-66. 

1882-S3 

1355-56. 

1 

1365-66.' 1882-83 

1 

GoverniiH7tt. 



£ 

it 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Hieh School 


4.'». IjrtOlOjt. 


12i>7 

161S 




Anglo-vernacular .. 


2i1 to 2< 6/4. to 4^» 


676 

1116 


9 


Vernacular 

lltaUdM.lo-iil IJ.toOJ. 

1058 

1'.69 

I860 


27 

2;i.50 

Training Schools 



■ ■ 

1087 

2041 



728 

Total . 


... i , . 

1058 

4599 

6635 


36 

3078 


Class. 

Receipts— cnnfi/H'f'rf. 

Municipalities. 

PrUate. [ Fees. 

135.5-56 

1S65-6.5. 1882-83. 

1855-56. 

, 1 

186.5-66. 1832-83. 1855-.56. 

1865-66, 

1982-83 

Goit:rnmefit. 

High School . . 
Anglo-\ ernacular .. 
Vernacular 

Training Schools 

Total 

£ 

;;; 

£ 

£ 

9( 

£ 

72 

£ 

17 

£ £ 

302 ... 

ll-'O ... 

676 . . 

110 , . 

£ 

448 

510 

£ 

1716 

23.31 

1181 

- 


160 

72 


2364 j ... 

1509 

6228 
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Poona School Returns, 1855-56, 1365-66, and 1832-83 — continued. 


j Receipts — continued 1 Expexditcre. 


Class. 

1 

! 

Total. 

^Inspection and Instruction. 

Buildings. 


! 18‘)5-56. 

1365-66. 

1882-83. 

1855-56.1 1865-66. 

1 

1S82-8-1. 

1855-56 . 

1S65-66. 

1882-83 

Government. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

His^h School 

I 

1813 

3726 


1597 ' 

3429 



262 

Angio-v Tn.icular 

i 

1133 

4693 


1078 ! 

4903 


’95 


Vernacular 

! 1130 

2123 

6161 

1217 

1919 : 

6422 


10 


Training Schools 

i - 

lu87 

2885 


834 1 

1714 



'27 

Total 

.1 1130 

1 

6161 

17,465 

1217 

5428 1 

16.473 


105 

289 


Class. 


Expenditl’re — continued. 



Cost to 


Scholarships- j 

Total. 


Government. 

1855-56. 

1865-66. 

1832-83.! 1855-~'6. 

1860 66 . 

1882-83. 

1855-56. 

1865-56 

1S82-S3. 

Government. 

£ 

£ 

£ ! £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

High School .. 


91 

132 1 ... 

1683 

3823 


1260 

1618 

Anglo-ternacular . 



1 

1173 

4908 


676 

1116 

Vernacular 



1217 

192'> 

64-22 

1054 

1569 

1840 

Training Schools ... 


273 

1145 j 

1107 

2886 


1037 

2042 

Total . 

• 

364 

1277 j 1217 

5897 

18,039 

1054 

4542 

6616 
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Cost to — continued. 


Class. 

j Local Cc'S 

i. 

Other Funds. i 

j Total. 


1855-56. 

186o-66 

1882-83. 

1S55-56 

' 1865-66.; 

1882-83. 

1850-56 ! 

185C-66. 

! 1592-83. 

Government. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

■ £ 

£ 1 

£ 

1 £ ! 

£ 

£ 

High Schools . . , 





' 418 i 

2205 


lt88 

3923 

Anglo-vernacular ,. i 


9 



1 4>8 

3792 ' 


1173 i 

4903 

v’ernacular 


27 

23'0 

161 1 

1 423 1 

22.2 i 

1217 ' 

19-20 1 

6422 

Tiaining Schools 



i --8 


! 20 . 

116 ! 

... 1 

1107 

2886 

Total 


36 

3078 1 

163 

ni9 

8345 ; 

1217 j 

5897 

18,039 


A comparison of the present (].SS2-So) provision for teacliing 
the town and the country population gives the following results : 

In the town of Poona there were twenty-four Government schools 
with 3437 names and an average attendance of about 2955 pupils. 
Of these schools one was a High School, seventeen were Marathi 
schools eleven for bovs and six for girls, one was an Urdu school, 
two were Anglo- Vernacular schools, one was a Di awing Class attached 
to the High School, and two were Training Schools or Colleges. 
The average yearly cost fur each pupil in the High School was 
£6 3s. (Rs. GIt); in other schools the cost varied from £21 Is. 
3d. to 109. 2d. (Rs. 210j to Ks. 5jh). Since 1870, 332 or an 
average of twenty-four pupils a year have passed the matriculation 
examination from the High School.^ 

Of the two training schools one is intended for males and the 
other for fema.les. The one for males, which was established in 


Town Schools. 
Poona. 


High School. 


Training Schools. 


I The details are : 1870, eleven ; 1871, fourteen ; 1872, twenty-five ; 1873, twenty- 
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1857, is situated in Patvardhan’s Vada in Sadashiv Peth. It is 
maintained for the instruction of vernacular masters and assistant 
masters in the profession of teaching. Admission of students depends 
upon their rank in the results of the Sixth Standard Public Service 
examinations held during the previous eighteen months. Subsistence 
allowance varying from 12s. to 16s. (Rs. 6 - 8) is granted to a certain 
number of students and a certain number of free students are 
also admitted. No student is passed for a mastership or assistant 
mastership worth from £1 to £2 10s. (Rs.lO -25) unless he has been 
at least two years in the school and undergone the prescribed test. 
In 1882-83 there were 127 pupils and the total cost amounted to 
£1981 14*’. (Rs.19,847) or about £18 (Rs. 180) a pupil. A boarding 
house is attached to the school, which is situated in Pethe’s Vada in 
Kasba Peth. The training school for females which was established in 
1870 is situated in Abhyanker’s Vada in Shukravar Peth. Subsistence 
allowance varying from 10s. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8) is granted to a certain 
number of students and a certain number of free students are also 
admitted. Passed students are guaranteed employment by the 
Educational Department in the town or village where their husbands 
or other male guardians are employed as schoolmasters. In 
1882-83 there were forty-six pupils and the total cost amounted to 
£950 (Rs, 9500) or £30 (Rs. 3uu) a pupil. 

Besides these schools there are two colleges in Poona, the Deccan 
Arts College and the College of Science. The Dcccan College as 
before stated owes its rise to the old Sanskrit College established 
in Poona in 1821. In 1837 some branches of Hindu learning were 
dropped, the study of the vernacular and of English was 
introduced, and the college was opened to all classes, and after 
having been amalgamated with the English school in 1851 
it arose iu its present form iu 1857 by a separation of the 
college division from the school divi.sion. From a portion of the 
Dakshiua Fund, Dakshiiia Fellowships have been fi.ninded of 
which four fellowships, one senior of £10 (Rs. lUU) a month a.nd 
three junior of £7 lO.s’. (U'.i. 75) each are attached to this college. 
In IS63 yir Jamsetji .Jijibhai, Bart., offered to Government £10,000 
(Rs. 1 lakh) to provide suitable buildings for the college. In 
1868 the buildings were occupied and the college was named the 
Deccan College. The college is endowed by Government with ten 
senior scholai’ships.threeof the value of £2 (Rs. 20) aud seven of the 
value of £1 lO.s. (Ils. 1-)) a month, and eleven junior scholarships of 
the value of £1 (Rs. lO) all tenable for one year. Of private endow- 
ments there are two scholarships of 8.s. (R.s. t) each, one for ilarathi 
and one for Hanskrit. 'I'heso were founded in 1857 iu the name of 
the late Major Candy the Principal of the college. In 1877 to 
perpetuate the memory of Mr. W. H. Havelock, C. S., some time 
Revenue Commi.ssiouer Southern Division, a prize of the value of £8 
(Rs. 80)to bo awarded ye.arly was established by members of the 
Bombay Civil Service, In 1879 another yearly prize of £4 (Rs. 40) 
was established by Mr. Vishnu Moreshvar Mahajani, M.A., some time 
a student and fellow of the college. The college staff consists 
of the Principal who is also a professor of English, drawing a 
monthly salary of £12.5 (Rs. 1250) and three professors, of logic 
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and moral philosophy, mathematics, and oriental languages, 
each drawing from £o0 to £100 (Rs. 500 - 1000), an assistant 
professor of oriental languages drawing £25 (Rs. 250), a lecturer on 
physics drawing £ 13 (Rs. 1 30), two shdstris or San.skrit teachers one 
drawing £7 10s. (Rs. 75) and the other £5 IGs. (Rs. 55), and four 
Dakshiua fellows drawing in the aggregate £32 lOs. (Rs. 325). The 
number of pupils in 1858-59 when the college was separated from 
the English school was forty-two, and it gradually rose to 107 in 
1874-75, fell in 1877-78 to seventy-one, and again rose to 150 in 
1882-83. The college fee is 10s. (Rs. 5) a month, and in 1882-83 the 
receipts amounted to £724 6s. (Rs. 7243) and the charges to £5117 8s. 
(Rs. 51,174) or a cost of £34 2s. (Rs. 341) for each pupil. In the 
same year of thirty-four students seventeen were successful in the 
university examinations. 

The College of Science arose out of a school established in Poona 
in 1854 by Glovernment at the suggestion of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walter Scott, Bombay Engineers, for the purpose of educating subor- 
dinates of the Public Works Department. To assist in providing a new 
profession for his fellow-countrymen, Kavasji Jahangirji Ready- 
money, Esquire, presented to Government a sum of £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) towards the erection of a suitable building for that 
purpose in July 1863. The foundation stone of the new college was 
laid by His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere on the 5th of August 1865, 
and the building was completed in the latter part of the year 186S. 

In 1865 the Poona Engineering School was affiliated to the Bom- 
bay University and thus became one of its colleges. The college 
is under the Educational Department, and the college business is 
conducted by a staff consisting of the principal, three professors 
drawing from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500 - 1000), ono agricultural 
instructor, one superintendent of workshops, two lecturers one on 
botany and the other on veterinary, one drawing- mas tor, and five 
other teachers, the total cost to Government being £550 16s. 
(Rs. 5508) a month. 

The college commenced with fourteen pupils in 1855, and during 
the seven years ending 1861 the number varied between seven in 
1858 and twenty-two in 1856 and averaged thirteen. During the 
the next nine years (1862 - 1870) the number varied between thirty- 
four in 1862 and ninety-two in 1869-70, and averaged sixty-three. 
In 1871 it increased to 136 and foil to 1 13 in 1873. During the next 
ten years (1874 - 1883) the number varied between 151 in 1883 and 
210 in 1879 and averaged 177. 

In 1868 only one candidate for the first time got the degree of 
Civil Engineering, and since that date the degree has been obtained 
by 142 candidates. The student.s of the college are arranged in 
four departments; First, matriculated students are educated through 
the English language for university degrees in Civil Engineering, 
Government guaranteeing one appointment every year as assistant 
engineer third grade in the engineering branch of the Public Works 
Department to that student who shall obtain the first place in the 
first class at the university examination for the degree of L.C.E. 
To the next three in order Government also offer appointments in 
the subordinate branch of the I’ublic Works Department. Second, 
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matriculated students who study scientific agriculture in the college 
and on the farm attached to it, on pa,ssing the final examination, 
obtain certificates of qualification from the college. Candidates 
who pass the final examination of the agricultural cla«s have a 
preferential claim for situations in the Revenue Department up to 
£3 (Rs. 30) over candidates in or out of the service tvlio have 
merely matriculated. Candidates who pass the final examination 
of the high school agriculture classes are admitted to the colleue as 
agricultural apprentices. They are allowed the full privileges 
enjoyed by the college class after passing the matriculation examina- 
tion. Third, matriculated students who enter the forest class of the 
college have six appointments guaranteed annually to them by the 
Bombay Forest Department. Fourth, apprentices who prosecute 
their studies in the college workshops are given practical instruc- 
tion in the use of machinery. To the apprentices who pass the 
final examination of this department three appointments as sub- 
overseers are annually guaranteed by the Public Works Depart- 
ment in the Bombay Presidency'. Be.sides the Frere scholar- 
ship of the value of £2 (Rs. 25) a month, thirty-four yeaily 
scholarships of the value of from (hi’, to .£1 10.?. (R.«. 3-15) a month 
are attached to the (‘Uginecring department, nineteen scholarships 
of the value of lO.s. to £1 4.?. (Rs. 5 - 12) a month are attached to 
the agricultural department, and twelve seholarship.s of the value 
of 14s. to 18.?. (Rs. 7-9) arc attached to the forest department of 
the college. 

During the five years ending 1882-83 the receipts amounted to 
£2897 6.>'. (Rs. 2s, 973) and the charcres to £.13, .340 tJ.?. (Rs. 3,33,463), 
the cost jier pupil being £32 If.-.'. (Rs. 327). 

In addition to the G'.rerninent schools, there were in 1882-83 
forty-five private schools in the town of Ponna, with, out of 2868 
namo.s oji the rolh, an average attendanre of 22f>!t })upils. 

The following are tin.' available detail? about some r.f these 
schools; I’he J)islK)phs High School was estalilished in 1861. in 
1882-83 it was in an ellicii'nt .state having passed five candidates in 
the inatriculaiioii examination and liaving IK.) names on tin; rolls 
and an average attendance of ninety-eight. 'J'ho school-fcc was 10?. 
(Rs. 5) aud tlie co^t jier pupil about ,£8 (Rs. 8tl'). The St. N'inceat 
Roman Catholic H|oh School teacliiiig' only nji to the fitth angl(t- 
vcrnaciilar standanl w;is e-tabli-lu d in 1807. In l''^s2-83 it was in 
an efficient state having 210 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 170. 'fhe sehool-foe varied from l.s. to]0.s. (IJs. l-.j) 
and the cost }ier pupil amounted to about f2 lo.s. (Rs. 2.8). 'I'ho 
Free C'liureh 5KSsi,,ii In.stirntion was e.stablislied in 180ii. In 1^82-83 
it was in an cllieient state having ]ias'ed four candid, ifes m tlie 
matricnlatioii examination and having IJo names on the rolls and 
an average attendaneo of l.'eS. 'J'he sehool-fee varied from l.v. Gd. 
to 2.S. (Re. - 1) and the cost jier jnipil amounted to about t3 10.?. 
(Rs. 35). The I’uoiia Native Institution was est.-dilislied in 1866. 
In 1882-83 it was in an etfieient state having jiassed three canduhites 
in the matriculation examination aud having I'.iO nanie.s on the rolls 
and an average attendance of 155. The co.st per piijiil amounted to 
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£2 10s. (Rs. 25). The Pensioners’ Middle Class school for boys 
and girls was established in iSo-t. In 18d2-8d it was in a satisfac- 
tory state having- fifty-seven names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of forty-three. The school-fee varied from 0<i. to 4s. 
(Rs. 4-2) and the cost per pupil amounted to about £4 10s. (Rs. 45). 
The C(juferenee Middle Class School was established in 1879. In 
1882-83 it was in a satisfactory state having fifty-si.v names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of forty-two. The school-fee was 
8s. (Rs. 4) and the cost per pupil about £5 (Rs. 50). The Mission. 
Orphanage and Christian Boys Middle Class ISchool Panch Hand 
was established in 1879. In 1882-83 it had ten names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of five. The cost per pupil was about 
£9 10s. (Rs. 95). The Victoria Girls High School was established in 
1870. In 1SS2-S3 it was in an efficient state having passed three 
girls in the matriculation examination and having iiinety-sis names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of sixty-four. The cost per 
pupil amounted to about £9 10.<;. (Rs. 95). The St. Mary’s Girls High 
School was established in 1867. In 1682-83 it was in an etfieieut state 
having passed one girl in the matriculation examination and basing 
121 names on the rolls and an average attendance of lUO. The cost 
per pupil amounted to .£9 (Rs. 90). The Convent High School 
for girls was established in 1800 by the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Bombay. In ls82-83 it was in an efficient state having passed 
two girls in the matriculation examination and having 110 names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of 118. The cost per pupil 
amounted to about £9 io*'. (Rs. 95). The Scottish Girls High 
School had in 1882-83 nineteen names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of twelve. The co.st per pupil amounted to about £9 10s. 
(Rs. 95). The St. Anne’s iliddlo Class School for girl s was esta- 
bbshed in 1873. In 1SS2-83 it was in a satisfactory state having 
twenty-four names on the rolls and an average attendance of 
seventeen. The cost per pupil amounted to about .£3(Rs.30). The 
Zanana 5Iissiou Anglo-vemacidar School for girls was in 1SS2-83 
in a satisfactory state having nine names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of eight, The cost per pupil amounted to about £1 
(Rs. 10). The Free Church Mission Wrnacular Boys School in 
Aditvar Peth was established in 1876. In 1882-83 it was in a 
satisfactory state having 172 names on the rolls and an average at- 
tend.ince of l'J3. The co-'t per pnpil amounted to about 10s. (Rs. 5). 
The Mission Orjih luuge Punch Hand Yeruacular School was in 
1882-83 in a satishictorv state bavin" thirty-oio-ht names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of twoiity-uiue. The eewt per pupil 
amounted to about £9 (Rs. 90). The Free Churoh Mission Girls 
Vernacular School in the camp was established in 1850. In 
1882-83 it was in an efficient state having forty--fivo names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of thirty-eight. The cost per pupil 
amounted to about £9 (Rs.OO). The Zanana ilission Girls Verna- 
cular Schools inShukravarPeth.Sadashiv Peth, CivilLines, and Kama- 
thipura were all of them in 1882-83 in a satisfactory state having 
from forty-seven to fifty -four names on the rolls and an average at- 
tendance of from thirty to fifty-four. The cost per pupil varied from 
14». to £3 (Rs. 7-30). The Free Church Mission Girls Vernacular 
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school in Aditvar Peth was in 1882-83 in a satisfactory state 
having seventy-eight names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of forty-three. The cost per pupil amounted to about 10s. (Rs, 5), 
The Bene-Israel Girls Yernacular School in Rastya’s Peth was in 
1882-83 in a satisfactory state having fifty-nine names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of thirty-four. The cost per pupil 
amounted to £3 10s. (Rs. 35). 

The New English School was established on the 2nd of January 
1880 by the late Mr. Vishnu Krishna Chiplunkarj B.A., a son of the 
well known Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar, chiefly with the object of 
facilitating and cheapening education among the people. The 
school began with nineteen boys, and at the end of January 1885 there 
were about 1200 students on the rolls. The school fees vary from 
Is. 4c?, to 4s. (Rs. I - 2)j and about fifteen per cent free and half-free 
scholars are admitted and there are monthly scholarships of the total 
value of £5 (Rs. 50), niostlj' paid from the school proceeds. During 
the five years of its existence eighty students or on an average 
sixteen a year passed the matriculation examination and succeeded 
every year in securing at least one of the two University Jaganuath 
Shaukarsheth Sanskrit scholarships. ^ 

The promoters of the school established, on the 24th of October 
1884, a society called the Deccan Education Society to facilitate and 
cheapen education by starting afflliating or incorporating at different 
places, as circumstances permit, schools and colleges under native 
management, or by any other ways best adapted to the wants of the 
people. The society during the short time of its existence has secured 
endowments of the value of about £8000 (Rs. 80,000) and has 
succeeded in establishing an Arts College in Poona after the 
name of His Excellency Sir James Fergusson, Governor of 
Bombay. The Fergusson College has boon recognized by the 
University of Bombay for the purposes of the Previous examination 
provisionally for three years. The number of students on the 
college rolls is about eighty and the staff of teachers consists of five 
Bombay University graduates. The college fee is 8s. (Rs. 4) a 
month ; seven scholai ships of the total value of £6 (Rs. GO) are 
awarded every month and ten per cent free students are allowed. 3’he 
Government of Bombay has been pleased to grant the Budhvar Vada 
site to the society under reasonable conditions, where the society 
intend to erect a large building so as to accommodate the New 
English School and the Fergusson College together. The founda- 
tion stone of this building was laid by His Excellency Sir James 
Fergu.s.son on the 5th of March 18.85. 

In the town of Kirkeo near Poona there were, in 18S2-S.3, three 
schools with 131 names and an average attendance of l]3j)upils. 
The average yearly co.-^! per pupil varied from Is. 1 to S’.s. lOpf. 
(8 J ff.s-.- R.s. 1 as. /U- lu the town of Juunar there wore three schools 
with 381 names and an average attendance of 3U8. The avenigo 
yearly co.st perpupdwas ll.s. J. (R.s. 5 u.s-. 141). In the town of 
Indapur there was one school with 161 names and an average attend- 
ance of 118. The average yearly cost per pupil was ll.v.OUb (Rs- 5 

1 The detail .arc : 1,SS0-81, ci-ht ; lSSi-b2, the ; 1882-t53, eiKhteen : 1883. S4, four- 
icen : and 18 S 4 - 8 .J. thirty-fi\c. 
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as. 8J). In the town of Talegaon Dabhdde in Maval there were two 
schools with 193 names and an average attendance of 145. The 
average yearly cost per pupil was lo.s. 7hd. (Rs. 7[f). In the town 
of Khed there was one school with 138 names and an average attend- 
ance of 117. The average yearly cost per pupil was 16*’. 2jd. (Rs. 8 
as. ll). In the town of Sasvad there were two schools with 255 
names and an average attendance of 206. The average yearly cost 
per pupil was 13s. 4d. (Rs. 6 a.s. 10|). In the town of Utur in 
Junnar there were two schools with 194 names and an average 
attendance of 156. The average yearly cost per pupil was 12s. Sfd. 
(Rs. 6 as. 3j'o). In the town of Ghodnadi in Sirur there were two 
schools with 192 names and an average attendance of 125. The 
average yearly cost per pupil was 16s. l^d. (Rs. 8 as. Ij). In the 
town of Talegaon Dhandhere in Sirur there was one school with 
ninety-three names and an average attendance of sixty-six. The 
average yearly cost per pupil was 18s. 9|tZ. (Rs. 9 as. 6j). In the 
town of Baramati in Bhimthadi there were three schools with 
234 names and an average attendance of 180. The average yearly 
cost per pupil was 9s. 9|(.Z. (Rs.4 tis. 14y®^). 

Exclusive of the eleven towns of Poona, Kirkee, Junnar, Indapur, 
Talegaon Dabhade, Khed, Sasvad, Utur, Ghodnadi, Talegaon 
Dhandhere, and Baramati, the' district of Poona was, in 1882-83, 
provided with 219 schools, or on an average one school for every five 
inhabited villages. The following statement shows the distribution 
of these schools by sub-divisions : 


Poona Vilhiai’ School^', 1SS.2.S.S. 


Sub-Divi&ion. Villages. 

Popu- 

lation, 

Number of i 
Schools. 

1 

Si-B-Divisios. [villages.' 

1 

1 

Number of 
Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Junnar . .. 15S 

IndApur . ' 

Khed ^43 

Sirur . ' 74 

Purandhar 91 

43,S72 
134,157.5 
64,601 
tiy, 111)4 

2'3 

20 

43 

•20 

22 

1 

1 ' 

1 

Bhimthadi 129 10.’,I.5C 

Haveli . . 23.5 ISO.ISS 

JIaval . .. 162 67,46j 

Total . .j 1177 . 74>,4S'J 

Bi 

43 

16 

219 
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Besides the Poona Native General Library, the United Service 
Library, and the Poona Camp Library, there are two reading- 
rooms one each at Sasvad and Rastia’s Peth in Poona. The reading- 
rooms at Indapur, Talegaon Dhamdhere, Pabal, Jejuri, and Talegaon 
Dabhade have all been closed. The Poona Native General 
Library was established in 1818 under the auspices of Mr. J. 
Warden, Agent for Sardars, assisted by Rav Bahadur Gopalrdv Hari 
Deshmukh, Moro Raghundth Dhamdhere, Khan Bahadur Padamji 
Pestanji, A'bd Saheb Shastri Patvardhan, and others, many of 
whom presented the institution with books and granted donations. 
Subsequently the late Mr. C. R. Ovans of the Bombay Civil Service 
did much to improve the institution. In 1872 the library received 
three donations. In 1879 the library which was situated in the 
Budhvar palace was destroyed by fire and a new one started. In 
1884 it contained 913 books and subscribed for sixteen newspapers 
and four journals. The cost was defrayed by ninety-two subscribers 
paying in all about £65 (Rs. 650) and by grants amounting to about 
£16 (Rs. 160). The United Service Library was established in 1860 
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and contained in 1881 upwards of 1000 volumes and subscribed for 
twenty-three newspapers and twenty periodicals. The cost was 
defrayed by llO subscribers paying’ in all £180 (Rs. 4800). The 
Camp Library was established in 1881 and contained, in 1884, 895 
Volumes and .subscribed, besides eleven received gratis, for seventeen 
newspapers and periodicals, the cost being defrayed by .seventy-seven 
subscribers p.-iying in all £69 10s. (Rs. 695). The Reading-rooms 
at Rastya's Peth in Poona and at .Sasv.’id were established in 1881 
and 1860 respectively, contained about 600 volumes each, and sub- 
scribed for from six to nine papers each. The cost which was about 
£11 and £7 lOs. (Rs. 110 and 75) was defrayed by fifty and forty 
members re.spcctively. 

The Dakshina, as mentioned before, was a charitable grant 
originalR' made by DiiLLade tbc tSeuapati of the Maratha 
empire from the revenues of the state, and on the decline of the 
power of that family it nas continued by the Re.-^hwas. It wa.s a 
yearly allowance aud was distributed chiefly to learned Brahmans 
and 'N'aicliks and also to poor people of the .same class ; the 
larger amounts, however, were given to Randits or Shastris of 
distinguished learning, or to tho.se Brahmans who passed with 
distinction the examination in the Sanskrit sciences wliich was 
held iu the presence of the Peshwa and his court. The usual 
amount thus distributed was about £8500 (Rs. 85,000). After the 
conquest of the Deccan, Mr. Elphiustone continued the allowance 
fixing the annual grant at £5000 (Hs. 50,000). It was a voluntary 
act of that able officer which manifestly had its origin iu a motive 
of state policy and iu a desire to conciliate the most influential class 
of the people. The grant under such circumstances plainly imposed 
no obligation on the part of Governmeut to continue it, nor any 
guarantee to refrain from interfering with the arrangements under 
which it would l»o distributed. ^ Gf the £5000 (Rs. .50,000) sanc- 
tioned, £2600 (Rs. 20,060) were shortly afterwards alienated to 
defray theexpeiise.sof the Himlu college at Poona. In 1807 the balance 
of £3000 (Rs. 3(',0ti0j was declared to be available for general pur- 
poses of promoting education and rewarding those who distiuguisbed 
themselves iu the acquisition of .science, and in 1888 Government 
resolved to exclude those who had no pretensions to learning and 
to restrict the grant to old candidates who were ])roficients in 
useful branches of literature. In 1.81)9, in cuiisequeiico of the 
whole sum of tfllfOO (Rs. o6,60(t) being absorbed in the jwyment of 
aniiuitie.s awarded in previous years, it became ncce.ssary 'to refuse 
new candidafe.s and this refusal was continued till 18 19 when by the 
lapse of annuities au annual sum of £6.8!) 8s. ( Rs. 6894) wasayailable 
out of the allowance of t.’106() (Rs..j6,660), while from the balance of 
past years there had accumulated upwards of £2500 (Rs. 2.5,000). 
As the sav’ings by the lapse of shares was expected to progres- 
sively increase. Government were induced at the recommendation 
of the Agent for iflardilrs iu the Deccan toauthori.se a new distribu- 
tion of £600 (Rs..3000)a year. Of this sum one-half wms authorised 
to be reserved for candidates belonging to the classes declared 


1 Mr. Lumeclen, January 1850, General Record 26 of 1850, 80-00. 
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in 1838 to be eligible to p.articipate in the Daksbina. The manage- 
ment of this fund was entirely in the hands of the Agent. The 
other half was authorised to be distributed as prizes for useful 
works in Marathi written by natives of India. The amount 
to be so appropriated was divided into eleven shares or prizes for 
the distribution of which a committee was appointed composed of 
the Agent for Sardars in the Deccan as president and nine members, 
including the Collector of Poona, the assistant ageut for Sardars, 
the Principal Poona College, the Principal Sadar Amin of Poona, 
inspecting Shastri, secretary to the Poona Native General Library, 
and three other natives to be selected by the president. The Agent 
for Sardars and Major Candy were consulted as to the best means 
of disposing of the entire available balance of the Dakshiua fund 
both present and prospective. At the end of 18 -jO there was an 
accumulated balance of £2699 G-s. (Es. 26,993) and an available 
yearly sum of £489 (Rs. 4890). Of the £2699 6^j. (Rs. 26,993) it 
was prosposed to form a fund for professor.shi])s contemplated in the 
scheme for amalgamating the Poona Sau'.krit College and the 
Government English School at Poona. To make np the deficiency in 
the financial arrangements of the new institution it was proposed 
to appropriate from the Dakshina a further annual sum of £103 14s. 
(Rs. 1037). It wasalso recommended that £10 (Rs.l00) a month or 
£120 (Rs. 1200) a year should be devoted to the endowment of a 
professorship of the vernacular languages in the new college, and 
£16 (Rs. IGl.l) a month or £192 (Rs. 1920) to the foundation in the 
same institution of four trau'^litioii e.vhibitiuus <>f £4 (Rs. 40) each. 
The balauco of £73 Gs, (Rs. 733) a year and the .subsequent annual 
increase from lapsed shares, it was proposed, to apply to 
the formation of a general fund for the eucouragomont of native 
literature and educ.ition. Tlie chief items were to reward 
writers of useful practic.d wrn-ks in Marathi cither original or 
tran.slated, trj print siudi works as seemed worthv of ])nblication, to 
rewird with gratiiirics old and merit. )rious vtuui.aculn- ,sehoLilmasters, 
and to grant occa.siniial assistance to .societies eng'aged in prouiDtiiig 
the improvement of native literature. Tlie proposal received the 
sanction of (iiivernmeut. In 18oG, Government decid.'d that the 
D.ikshiua should be transtiu-red to the E lucational Department. 
The annual b.ilancp incre.ased from vear to vear bv the Iipse of 
annuities to Eriiluuans. In IS-IT, Mr. Howard, the Director of 
Public lu'truihion, jiropo.sed to a)rply the incre.usiiig balance to the 
foundation of fellowships in the Poona college. This propo.sal was 
sanctioned by Goveriiiiient and as the peii^ious to Bralmiaus fell in, 
money was found for the foundation of Fellowships in the Elphiu- 
stoiio College and in the lu'w Gujarat College. Grants were also 
made to the Training Colleges at Poona and Dharwar, and the 
balance of the fund was spent on prizes and rewards to authors. 
In Course of time the Poona College and the in.stitutions which grew 
out of it, the High fSchool and the 'rraining College, wmre placed 
upon the Imperial or Provincial budget ; but the balaiu'e of the 
Dakshina, amounting to £2068 ( Rs. 2ii,G80) a year has been con- 
tinued as a separate fund and its receiiJts and charges for 1882-83 
were as under : 
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Dal-shina Fund Beceipts and Charges, 1SSJ-S3. 


Receipts. | 

1 

CII.4RGES. 


' 

1 

£ 

1 

£ 

Amount sanctioned bv Government for 

2068 1 

Allowance to Senior and Junior Dakshina 

433 

twelve mcntiis from 1st April 18s2 to 


Fellows, Elphinstone College. I 


31^t March 1883. 


Allowance to Senior and Junior Dakshina 

390 


1 

Fellows, Deccan College. 




Allowance to Dakshina Fellows, Gujarat 

135 


! 

College. 1 



. 

Salarv of the Secretary . . .. . i 

78 


! 

Snlary of the Establishment . ...i 

30 



Salarvof the Daksijina Examiner's Clerk.' 

8 

i 


Salarv of the Dikshina Fund Accountant.' 

47 



Scholarship Allowance, Poona Training 

108 

i 


College. t 


' 


Contribution to Boarding House, Poona.’ 

60 

[ 


Contribution to Boarding House, Dhar- 

60 

1 


war. { 


i 


Office Rent j 

2 



Contingencies .. 

7 



Allowance to the Sanskrit Class at Xasik. 

12 



Rewards to Authors .. 

569 


1 

Dakjshina to Brahmansi 

130 

Total . 

2063 I 

Total . 

2068 


1 The number of Brahmans still on the Dakshina fund list is lOtt. 

The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha or the People’s Association at Poona 
was founded on the 2nd of April 1870 (New Year’s Day 1792 S.) 
under the auspices of the Pant Pratinidhi, the Chief of Aundh in 
Sdtara, with the object of promoting the political welfare and 
advancing the interest of the people of this and other parts of the 
country. The members include, besides a few Deccan Sardars and 
Inamdar.s, Government servants chiefly in the Educational and 
Judicial Departments, pensioners, and a few pleaders. The asso- 
ciation since its constitution has discussed and made representations 
to Government on many important subjects. A quarterly magnzino 
in English issued by the association contains, besides a full report 
of the proceedings, ably written articles on current political topics. 
The Poona association had given birth to similar associations in 
other parts of the Deccan, but none of them have been of any 
importance. 

The Poona Society for the encouragement of elocution or VuJdrit- 
votftjulc Sahha Avas started in 1868 by some of the leading men 
of the towu. The object of the society is to encourage public 
speaking by giving prizes to good Marathi speakers. Two or 
three subjects, political, social, or religious, are announced every 
year by the secretary, .and candidates are invited to speak on those 
subjects at a public meeting to be held two months after the issue 
of the notice. A committee of flvo or six member.s chosen from tlio 
audience decides the merits of the speakers and awards the prizes 
which range between £1 to £-5 (Rs. 10 - -jO) to the sucessful com- 
petitors. 

Besides tivo Aveekiy English newspapers the Deccan Herald and 
the Doonn Ohuerver, conducted by Europeans, seven neivspapers 
and four magazines are conducted by natives in the city of Poona. 
Of the .seven native neAvspapers one the Mardtha a weekly paper 
with a circulation ol 460 copie.s and a yearly subscription of Id.s. M. 
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(Rs. 7^) is conducted in English; two the Dnydn Prakdsh or the 
Light of Knowledge, a bi-weekly paper with a circulation of 
500 copies and a yearly subscription of 16s. (Rs.8) and the 
Dnydn Ghakshu or the Eye of Knowledge, a weekly paper with 
a circulation of 1300 copies and a yearly subscription of 4s. (Rs. 2) 
are conducted in English and Marathi ; three, the Kesari or the Lion 
with a circulation of 4350 copies and a yearly subcription of 2s. 
(Re. 1), the Pune Vaibhav or the Glory of Poona with a circulation 
of 450 copies and a yearly subscription of 6s. (Rs. 3), and the 
Shivdji, so called after the founder of the Maratha empire of that 
name, with a circulation of 200 copies and a yearly subscription of 
4s. (Rs. 2) are weekly papers conducted in Mardthi ; and one the 
Military Instructor with a circulation of 330 copies and a yearly 
subscription of 6s. (Rs. 3) is a weekly paper conducted in English 
Marathi and Urdu. Of the four magazines the Journal of the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha with a circulation of 750 copies and a 
yearly subscription of 8s. 6d. (Rs. 4^ is a quarterly conducted in 
English ; and the Lokahitavddi or the Advocate of the People’s Good 
with a circulation of 265 copies and a yearly subscription of 2s. 
(Re. 1), the Nibandha Chandrika or the Essay Moonlight with 
a circulation of 400 copies and a yearly subscription of 5s. (Rs. 2^), 
and the Pune Sdrvajanik Sabherke Mdsik Pustak or the Monthly 
Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha with a circulation of 200 
copies and a yearly subscription of 8s. (Rs. 4) are monthly maga- 
zines conducted in Marathi. The Dnydn Prakdsh is the oldest 
paper in the Presidency. The Mardtha and the Kesari are twin 
papers under the same editors and their prevailing tone is unfriendly 
to Government. The same may be said of the Pune Vaibhav. The 
Kesari has the largest circulation of any paper. The Quarterly .Journal 
of the Sarvajanik Sabha in English is conducted with care and 
ability. The other papers and magazines are conducted with average 
ability. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

HEALTH. 

Owing to the elevation of the district^ the trap formation of the 
surrounding country^ the absence of alluvial deposits, and the general 
prevalence of westerly sea breezes and good water, the Poona climate 
is dry and invigorating and suits European constitutions better than 
that of most other parts of India. The air is lighter, the cold more 
bracing, and the heat less oppressive. There are several hill sani- 
tariums, Siubgad, Purandhar, Khandala, and Lonavla. Poona is the 
seat of the Government during the rainy season and is the resort of 
many rich Bombay families, and was once intended to be made the 
permanent seat of the Bombay Government and of the Viceregal 
court. ^ Poona may be said to be healthy all the year round, but if 
one time is more unhealthy than another it is the period between 
June and November. The languor, which in almost every season of 
the year is found in most parts of India, is hardly experienced in 
Poona even in the hot weather. 

The prevailing diseases, which are chiefly of the endemic class, 
are fever, ague, and diseases of the liver and bowels, and violent 
colds and catarrhs. The thermometer sometimes varies from twenty 
to thirty degrees in the course of the day and night, and at the 
breaking up of the rains there is a succession of cool breezes and 
hot sunshine which cannot fail to be injurious to those who are 
obliged to endure the full force and rapidity of the changes. It is 
at this period that all those complaints -symptomatic of a deranged 
state of the liver are most prevalent. During October and Novem- 
ber, owing to the cessation of the rainy season aud the elevated 
temperature, remittent and intermittent fevers with vi.scerial 
disea.ses prevail and are the cause of greater mortality than any other 
disease. Fevers of the ephemeral aud intermittent classes are more 
prevalent than those of the remittent type. Simple continued and 
typhoid fevers are very rare. Dysentery and all bowel complaiuts 
ere prevalent at the comuiencemeiit and during the raiuy season. 
Cholera as epidemic is rare though sporailic cases occur aumiallv. 
During the hot .season small-pox, chicken-pox', aud measles ])rovail 
among the native population and eruptive aud other forms of fever 
amoii^ Europcaii.s. 

Besides the Sa&.sonii Geocral Hospital, the Homan Catholic 
Orphanage, and the Charitable lufirinary aud Leper IPispital at 
Poona, the district had iu 1(S<S2 oue endowed aud nine graut-iii-aid 
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dispensaries. Of 74,100 patients treated 71,507 were out-patients 
and 2593 in-patients. The total cost was £4744 (Rs. 47,440). The 
following details are taken from the 1882 report ; 

The S.assoon General Hospital has a building of its own. The 
commonest diseases treated were malarious fevmrs, lung diseases, 
syphilis, bowel complaints, and poisons and injuries. Cholera 
appeared sporadically from May till October and eleven cases were 
reported, all of which proved fatal. Small-pox broke out in an 
epidemic form in February and 126 deaths occurred from this 
disease alone. There were fifty-one major operations performed, 
all important ones, including seven amputations and fourteen 
lithotomies ; two were discharged cured, fifteen were relieved, and 
four died. The diseases which principally caused the mortality w'ere 
malarious fevers, lung and bowel complaints, cholera, syphilis, and 
poisons and injuries. 12,542 out-patients and 193S in-patients were 
treated at a cost of £3289 (Rs. 32,890). 

The Roman Catholic Orphanage has a building of its own. 
The general health of the children was fairly good. With the 
exception of a slight outbreak of chicken-pox in March and one 
case of small-pox in December, no epidemic occurred. The 
commonest diseases were bronchial catarrh, ague, colic, diarrhoea, 
and dysentery. The total number of patients was 530 and the cost 
was £139 (Rs. 1390). 

The Sfisvad dispensary has no building of its own. The most 
prevailing diseases w'ere malarious fevers, conjunctivitis, respiratory 
affections, botvel complaints, and skin diseases. There was no 
epidemic. 243 children were vaccinated. 5287 out-patients and 
fourteen in-patients were treated at a cost of £132 (Ks. 1320). 

The Jejuri di.speusary was opened in 1872. The prevailing 
diseases were malarious fevers, ophthalmia, diseases of tbe stuiuach 
and bowels, respiratory affections, and skin diseases. Cholera 
appeared in the month of April, and out of ten persons attacked 
four died. Eighty-seven children were successfully vaccinated. 
41 7U out-door and five in-door patients were treated at a cost of 
£99 (Rs. 990). 

The Bai amati dispensary tvas established in 1873. The prevailing 
diseases were malarious fevers, ophthalmia, bowel complaints, 
iiite.stiual worms, and skin diseases. Cholera appeared towards the 
end of the year and there were thirty-two cases with seven deaths. 
161 primary vaccinations were suceessfidly perforiue l. 3 M3 out- 
patients and ton in-patients were treated at a cost of £99 (Rs.990). 

The Indapur dispensary was opened in 1870. The commonest 
diseases treated were malarious fevers, ophthalmia, ulcers, and skin 
diseases. No epidemic occurred in the town, but cholera appeared in 
tlu‘ surrounding villages. 157 children were succes.sfully vaccinated. 
4419 out-]iatieuts and twenty-three in-patients were treated at a 
cost of £129 (Rs. 1290). 

d'ho Junnar dispensary was established in 1809. It has a 
building of its own in good repair. Malarious fevers, ophthalmia, 
worms, and skin diseases were the commonest complaints. Cholera, 
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made its appearance in the district but no cases occurred in the 
town. There were 150 vaccinations. 7475 out-patients were treated 
at a cost of £78 (Rs. 780). 

The Khed dispensary was founded in the year 1876. The 
commonest diseases were malarious fevers, eye affections, skin 
diseases, and worms. There was no epidemic. 5358 out-patients 
and three in-patients were treated at a cost of £72 (Rs. 720). 

The Talegaon D^bhade dispensary was opened in 1876. 
Ophthalmia, malarious fevers, skin diseases, ulcers, and worms were 
the commonest diseases. Two cases of small-po.£ were observed, 
but there was no cholera. Seventy-eight children were successfully 
vaccinated. 6083 out-patients and thirteen in-patients were treated 
at a cost of £101 (Rs. 1010). 

The Talegaon Dhamdhere dispensary was established in 1876. 
It is held in a hired building. Skin diseases, ophthalmia, 
malarious fevers, and bowel complaints including intestinal worms 
were the pi’evailing diseases. There was no epidemic. Primary 
vaccination was succesrfully performed in 188 cases. 4758 out- 
patients and four in-patients were treated at a cost of £51 (Rs. 510). 

The Alandi dispens.ary was established in 1882. It is held in a 
dhariniflidla or rest-house, which is however totally unsuited and in 
bad repair. The principal diseases treated were malarious fevers 
and respiratory and bowel affections. There was no epidemic. 
1677 oat-patients were treated at a cost of £77 (Rs. 770). 

The Kh4n Bahridur Pestonji Sordbji endowed dispensary at 
Poona was opened in 1851. It has a building of its own in good 
repair. The prevailing diseases were malarious fevers and diseases 
of the stomach, eyes, chest, and skin. Small-pox and measles 
prevailed in the city and cantonment. 16,635 out-patients and 
fifty-eight in-patients were treated at a cost of £478 (Ks. 4780). 

According to the 1881 census, 4164 persons (males 2406, females 
1758) or 0'46 per cent of the population w'ere infirm. Of the 
total number, 3091 (males 2296, females 1695) were Hindus, 153 
(males 99, females -54) Mus.almans, 13 (males 7, females 6) 
Christians, 5 (males 2, females 3) Parsis, and 2 (males) Jews, Of 
4164 the total number of infirm persons, 257 (males 174, females 83) 
or 6'17 per cent were insane, 2363 (males 1143, females 1220) or 
56’75 per cent were blind, 456 (males 271, females 185) or 10-95 
per cent were deaf-mutes, and 1083 (males 818, females 270) or 
26T3 per cent were lepers. The details are : 

Poona Infinn P'Opli', tSSl. 



Hindus 

Musalnuins 

Christians, 

ITirsis. 

Jews. 

Total. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

.Male«. 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fj- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Male=. 

- 

inr i •!> 

Insane 

151 

77 

20 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 



174 

83 

blind 

1087 

IIT.S 

51 

37 

2 

3 

1 

2 



1143 

1220 

Deaf-.Mutes 

2t)l 

17s 


6 


1 



1 



18.5 

Lepers 

797 

2d2 

17 

8 

3 




1 


818 

270 

Total 

2296 

1695 

99 

51 

7 

6 

2 


2 


2406 

1758 
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In 1883-84, under tlie supervision of the deputy sanitary 
commissioner the work of vaccination was carried on by seventeen 
vaccinators with yearly salaries varying from £16 16s. (Rs. 168) to 
£28 16s. (Rs. 288). Of these operators fourteen were distributed over 
the rural parts of the district, two were employed in Poona city, and 
one in the Poona and Kirkee cantonments. Besides the vaccinators 
the medical officers in charge of the nine grant-in-aid dispensaries 
carried on vaccine operations. In 1883-84 the total number of 
persons vaccinated was 25,746 exclusive of 780 revaccinated, 
compared with 13,601 in 1869-70. The following statement shows 
the sox, religion, and age of the persons primarily vaccinated : 

Poona Vaccination Details, 1S69-70 and 1883-84. 


1 

1 

j Persons Vaccixatkd. 

Year. 

Sex. 1 

Religion. 

1 Ag-e. 


Males. ' 

1 

Females 

1 1 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mdris. 

j Parsis. 

Chris- 

tiaos. 

Others. 

Under 

One 

Year. 

Above 
One j 
Year, j 

Total. 

lS69-:0 ... 

7242 

^359 j 

11,429 

641 

67 

83 

13S1 

5403 

S13S 

13,601 

1883-84 ... 

13,358 

12,388 1 

21,557 

1126 

S9 

297 

2677 

14,117 

11,629 

25,716 


In 1883-84, the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in the dispensaries, was £870 (Rs. 8700) or about 8|d. 
(5| as.) for each successful case. The charges included the 
following items : supervision and inspection £309 12s. (Rs. 3096), 
establishment £502 lOs. (Rs. 5025), and contingencies £57 18s. 
(Rs. 579). Of these the supervising and inspecting charges were 
met from Government provincial funds, while £413 2s. (Rs.4131) 
were borne by the local funds of the different sub-divisions, £81 18.9. 
(Rs. 819) by the Poona municipality for the services of the two 
vaccinators in the city, and £65 8s. (Rs. 654) by the committee of 
the Poona and Kirkee cantonments for the services of the one 
vaccinator in the two cantonments. 

1 The native physicians of Poona may be divided into two classes. 
The first class includes those who have studied the native medical 
sciences from the Sanskrit works on the subject. The second class 
includes all quacks who pretend to medical skill which they do not 
possess. The persons of both classes are indiscriminately called 
Vaidyas. The scientific practitioners hold a good position in society, 
are much respected, and all honor due to great learning is paid 
to them. Their advice is much sought after and valued and they 
derive a good income. Those holding the best position, on an average, 
realize about £20 (Rs. 200) a mouth. The medicines they use are 
generally prepared by themselves, with the exception of decoctions 
of herbs and other easily made concoctions, which are left to the 
patients or their friends to prepare, the Vaidyas giving the necessary 
directions. The system of remuneration is either by a small 
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fee for eacli visit, a fixed annuity, or a bargain is .struck for the 
cure of a certain disease, the moiety being paid down and the balance 
remaining to be paid on the recovery of the patient, and the 
Vaidyas supplying the medicine without extra charge. The quacks 
as a rule occupy an acknowledged inferior position in society, 
their advice is not much valued, their practice is limited, and 
they are generally poor. Most of them are herbalists and some 
aspire to the position of specialists for the cure of certain diseases 
only. 

There is another class of persons called Vaidiis who may bo 
grouped with the quacks. These men are from Talegaou Dabhade, 
form a distinct race, and appear to be the aboriginal practitioners, 
and have an obscure history. There are about a hundred families 
of these men living about Clanesh Khind who come daily into Poona 
to sell their herbs and medicaments. They are found scattered 
over every part of the district during the fair weather, returning 
to their homos in the rainy season. Their remedies consist mostly 
of herbs and a few metallic compounds and reduced metals. They 
generally practise their art among the ignorant classes of people. 
The diseases which they principally jireteud to treat are gonorrhcea, 
rheumatism, syphilis, ulcers, fevers, abscesses, impotence, and sterility. 
Their surgical knowledge is limited to the opening of abscesses 
and extracting guineaworm, in which latter complaint they display 
considerable skill. Their pretensions are great, and they have 
special remedies for every ailment. 

There are some Ilnkims or Musalman physicians in the city. Tbeir 
condition and customs are similar to those of the Vaidyas. They 
derive their education from Persian medical works. 

The number of scientific practitioners is small and they are 
gradually disappearing owing to the natural neglect of native 
medicine. There arc now (1S,S2) twouty-four Vaidyas and three 
Hakims pi’actisiiig in the city of Poona, but of the quacks who daily 
parade the virtues of their nostrums in the streets there is no count. 
The scientific practitioners or Vaidyas are all Brahman.s by ca.ste. 
The larger number of the quacks are Ib'ahmaus, a few being iSonars, 
Maratlias, and otber.s. The Vaidas are a distinct race or caste by 
themselves. The native practitioners' forte lic.s in medicine ; their 
surgical practice has not been .studied to tlio .saino e.xtent, a.s the 
►Samskrit treatises on that subject are very imperfect. Their 
doctrines are ba.scd on humoral pathology. They state there are 
three chief humors in the body, choler ru- bile, phlegm, and wind, 
and a disiirder or vitiation of any of them cou.stitutes a disease. 
The lliikims occasionally undertake surgical cases, couch catai'acts, 
extract stone from the bladder, ami attempt rhinoplastic operations. 
The Vaidyas and Hakims make use of reduced nu'tals or aslie.s of 
metals, metallic compounds which arc prepared by themselves, 
and vegetable roots, barks, seeds, and oils. Many of the I'aidi/as 
and Hakims have commenced to use Mugli^h medicines, which 
they disguise to deceive their patients. The position and 
emoluments of these practitioners in large cities, where native 
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graduates, apothecaries, and hospital assistants practise, have 
lately suffered much. But even in the city of Poona some of the 
Vaidyas are extensively consulted and sought after even by the 
best educated natives. 

In 1 883 a curious epidemic occurred amongthecatsat Sirur. From 
the 1st to the 21st of June 1883, 125 cats died. The chief symptom 
noticed was vomiting. Cholera was prevalent at Sirur at the time. 
The disease among cats had, as far as could be ascertained by the 
medical officer Surgeon Stewart, never appeared before at the 
place. On the 19th of May 1883 cholera broke out at Sirur, 
and about the 1st of June cats died at the rate of twelve a day. 
Cholera ceased on the 22nd of June and the worst part of the 
cat epidemic was over by the 18th of the same month, although 
the disease continued to prevail among the animals to a slight 
extent for two or three weeks afterwards. Altogether about 300 
cats died during the epidemic, that is fifty per cent of the total 
number of cats in the town. Out of nine cats examined which 
died of the disease, eight gave evidence of symptoms resembling 
each other. The ninth cat suffered from by far the most severe 
type of the disease. The cat first became restless, not sitting for 
any length of time in any one place but shifting about. As it 
walked it staggered in its gait. Some of the cats cried very loudly 
and incessantly as if in great pain. All food and drink were refused 
from the commencement of the illness till death took place. In one 
case broimht to Surgeon Stewart’s knowledge a cat recovered after 
three days’ illness. Great salivation and foaming at the mouth were 
invariably present, 'the matter vomited was usually yellow, but 
sometimes green, and in one case it was observed to be white. 
Thivuighout the illness there was no diarrhoea. All the people who 
handled the cats said that there was great heat and fever. As the 
disease progressed, the features of the animals became pinched and 
shrunken and the eyes sunk in the head. This was a marked feature 
of the di.sease. The state of the conjunctiva; was noticed by one man 
and he said that he saw a yellow tinge. Gradually the cats either 
assumed a comatose or lethargic condition, or else attacks of 
convulsions set in ; and after a time, varying from ten to thirty-six 
hours death occurred, the cat either dying quietly or during an attack 
of convulsions. No cases of cholera had occurred in the houses 
where the nine cats were examined, but in several instances such 
cases had occurred within a few yards of the neighbourhood. The 
owners of two out of the nine cats said that the animals changed 
colour, one of them which was white becoming somewhat darker, 
and some of the hair of the other which was of a brindled sandy 
colour becoming tvhite.^ 


1 A similar plague occurreil at Ahm.ailn.ag.ir in ISSl. Here also cholera prevailed 
from about the beginning of .inly till tlie innMIe of .■Viigust. During the first p.art of 
this ponod a great mortality oceiirred among the c.ats of the city. .About T.'iU cats 
(lied trom the first to the C.'ith of .inly ISSl. The symptoms of the disease were 
almost the s.ime, A day or two before the eat died it appeared in.ictivc, took no food, 
and tried to tiiid some cool place wliere it could rest. The throat of the aniiiuil 
became swollen and eliokeil and when it died it foamed at the mouth. 
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In the second or severe type of the disease, a cat, which was a 
very strong black animal and was well when it was let out of the 
house at six o’clock in the morning, died within six hours. It 
showed signs of illness shortly after re-entering the house and 
vomited at least twenty times, the vomit being black like coffee 
grounds. A thick slime ran from the animal’s mouth and it had 
two white watery stools. The eyes were so sunken that it was 
only with difficulty that they could be seen when open. The animal 
was extremely restless, moving about from place to place. It 
refused all food and drink, cried a little during the first hour of its 
illness but not afterwards, was not lame from cramps when it 
walked, but staggered in its gait and seemed quite stupid. It had 
no convulsions and died quite peaceably. The cat was said to be 
colder than was natural during illness, and after death it became 
very rapidly cold. The colour changed from black to rusty brown, 
and so great was the change that the owner recognised it with 
difficulty. 

On the whole, the disease from which the animals suffered was in 
Surgeon Stewart’s opinion a malignant epidemic disease of the most 
virulent type, resembling cholera in some points, but in others much 
more resembling what one would expect to find in cases of yellow 
fever, a disease in which acute atrophy of the liver forms one of 
the leading features. Charbonous fever without eruption is the 
only disease known to veterinary science closely resembling the 
one described above. This affection differs widely from cholera in 
many of its symptoms. 

A very similar disease attacked some of the cattle at Sirur, 
principally young healthy buffaloes. Of nineteen buffaloes and five 
cows owned by three individuals examined by Surgeon Stewart, ten 
buffaloes and one cow were attacked with the disease and died. 
Six of the animals were attacked between the 18th and the 21st of 
July, three on the 23rd, the 28th, and the 29th of July, and two on 
the 2nd and the 7th of August 1883. All were young and healthy 
animals, only one being of medium age. Death occurred within 
fourteen to eighteen hours. The symptoms were panting, salivation, 
running from the nose and mouth, restlessness in some cases, and 
rapid death.' 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
yearly reports for the eighteen years ending 1883 is 321,918 or 
an average mortality of 17,884, that is, according to the 1881 
census, of about tuenty in every thousand people. Of the average 
number of deaths 11,297 or G3-2 per cent were returned as due to 
fevers, 1485 or 8-3 per cent to cholera, 1 434 or S'O por cent to boivel 
complaints, 580 or 3 2 per cent to small-pox, and 28 1 6 or 1 5'8 per cent 
to miscellaneous causes. Deaths from violence or injuries averaired 
270 or 1-5 per cent of the average mortality. An examination oHlie 
death returns shows that fever which during the eighteen years ending 
1883 caused an average yearly mortality of 11,297 or 63-2 per cent 


1 Memorandum on the ‘fat-plague’ at Ahmadnagar in ISSl and at Sirur in 188,‘{. 
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was below the average in the six years ending 1871 and in 1874, 1879, 
and 1880, and was above the average in 1872, 1873, in the four years 
ending 1878, and in the three years ending 1883. The five years 
ending 1870 had less than 8000 deaths from fever, the lowest total 
being 5545 in 1867 ; the two years 1866 and 1869 had between 6000 
and 7000 deaths ; 1870 had between 7000 and 8000 deaths. The 
three years ending 1873, 1875, 1876, and the four years ending 1883 
had between 10,000 and 15,000 deaths, and the two years ending 
1878 had between 15,000 and 21,000 deaths. Of the deaths from 
cholera which amounted to 26,736 and averaged 1485, 5279 or 19'7 
per cent happened in 1883, 4646 or 1 7*4 per cent happened in 1875, 
3073 or 13'8 per cent in 1877, 3613 or 13'5 per cent in 1872, 3601 
or 13'5 per cent in 1878, and 1706 or 0'36 per cent in 1869. Of the 
twelve years below the average, 1881 had 1412 deaths, 1876 had 
719 deaths, 1868 had 686 deaths, 1880 had 461 deaths, and 1870 
1871 and 1882 had between 200 and 300 deaths; 1879 had 100 
deaths ; and 1866 had 161 deaths. Of the remaining three years 1873 
was free from cholera and 1867 and 1874 had less than ten deaths. 
Of the deaths from small-pox which amounted to 10,447 and 
averaged 580, 2121 or 20‘3 per cent happened in 1872, 1599 or 
15’3 per cent in 1868, 1312 or 12'5 percent in 1877, 1225 or 11‘7 
per cent in 1883, and 1000 or 9‘6 per cent in 1867. Besides these 
years one year 1876 with 886 deaths had a more than average 
mortality from small-pox. Of the years below the average 1871 and 
1882 had between 560 and 500 deaths, 1869 and 1873 had 
between 300 and 400 ; 1866, 1874, and 1875 had between 100 and 
200 ; 1870 had uinety-ono deaths; 1878 and 1879 had less than 
fifty deaths ; and the remaining two years 1880 and 1881 were free 
from small-pox. Deaths from bowel complaints which amounted to 
25,820 and averaged 1434, varied from 706 in 1866 to 2270 in 1877. 
Injuries with a total mortality of 4867 and an average mortality 
of 270 varied from 177 in 1869 to 340 in 1878. Other causes with 
a total mortality of 50,695 aud an average mortality of 2816 varied 
from 102o in 18/9 to 4808 iu 1872. During the thirteen years 
ending 1883 for which birth returns are available, the number of 
births was returned at 213,078, the yearly total varying from 
11,740 in 1878 to 25,705 iu 1883 and averaging 18,698, or according 
to the 1881 census about twenty-one in every thousand people. 
The details are given overleaf : 
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Year. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 

Com- 

plaints. 

Inju- 

ries. 

Other 

Causes. 

Total. 

1866 


161 

117 

6547 

706 

205 

1994 

9730 


ld67 


9 

1000 

5545 

855 

191 

2077 

9077 


1368 


686 

1599 

5626 

919 

217 

2304 

11,351 


1869 


1706 

357 

6303 

1084 

177 

2619 

12,246 


1870 


214 

91 

Vd4'i 

1270 

199 

2997 

12,313 


1871 


243 

552 

10,7^1 

1850 

304 

3579 

17,028 

1.5,172 

1872 


3613 

2121 

14,137 

2103 

240 

4Si>S 

27,031 

16,461 

1873 



302 

11,418 

1646 

If 84 

34S1 

17,131 

18,441 

1874 


2 

129 

9731 

1363 

284 

2830 

14 339 

19,906 

1875 


4646 

186 

12,018 

1866 

263 

2943 

■■>1 ‘i-’T 

21,214 

1-76 


719 

886 

13.342 

1764 

327 

2803 

19,S41 

19,617 

1877 


3673 

1312 

19,753 

2270 

330 

3481 

30, >'1'.* 

15,1.52 

1878 


3601 

40 

29,612 

1769 

340 

3245 

29,607 

11,740 

1879 


lOU 

24 

0599 

937 

308 

1625 

12,593 

15,139 

1380 


461 


10,522 

976 

297 

18.;S 

14.094 

18,190 

1881 


1412 


13,9o7 

1463 

330 

2355 

19,757 

21..5T8 

I88'2 


211 

506 

11,420 

1-545 

266 

2323 

16,071 

24.754 

1883 


5279 

122> 

14,480 

1025 

2'.0 

2563 

25,763 

25.7u5 

Total 


26,736 

10,447 

203,353 

o 

4S67 

50,695 

321,918 

243, 07S 

A\erage 


1485 

580 

ll,2v7 

1434 

270 

2810 

^ 17,584 

^ 13,698 


1 The death returns axe believed to be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete. 
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Bllimtliad.i, or Bhima Bankj is one of the eastern subdivisions, 
and has its head-quarters at Supa. It lies on the right bank of the 
Bhima between 18° 2' and 18° 40' north latitude and 74° 13' and 
74° 55' east longitude, and is bounded on the north by Sirur and 
the Shrigonda sub-division of Ahmadnagar, both separated from it 
by the Bhima ; on the east by the Karjat sub-division of Ahmadnagar 
and the Karmala sub-division of Sholapur both separated from it by 
the Bhima and by Indapur , on the south by the Phaltan State 
separated from it by the Nira; and on the west by Purandhar and 
Haveli. Its area is 1036 square miles, its 1881 population 110,428 
or 107 to the square mile, and its 1881-82 laud revenue £22,935 
(Es. 2,29,350). 

Of an area of 1035 square miles 1032 have been surveyed in 
detail. Of these 99 are the lands of alienated villages. The rest, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 495,517 acres or 
82 per cent of arable land ; 310 acres or -05 per cent of unarable 
land, 20,065 acres or 3 per cent of grass ; 20,837 acres or 3 per 
cent of forest reserves; and 60,688 acres or 10 percent of village 
sites, roads, river beds, and hills. From the 495,517 acres of arable 
land, 46,007 acres or 9 per cent have to bo taken on account of alien- 
ated lands in Clovernmeut villages. Of the balance of 449,510 
acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 405,624 acres or 
90 per cent were under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 392,577 or 97 
per cent were dry-crop and i3,U47 acres or 3 per cent were watered 
garden land. 

A spur of the Sahyadris enters the sub-division from the west 
and quickly widening fills nearly the whole breadth before it 
reaches the eastern border, d’he only bill of note is that occupied 
by the ancient temple of Bhulcshvar. The north along the Bhima 
and the Mula-Miitha is generally level but is very bare of trees. 
The north-east is rough and hilly, as also are the villages bordering 
on the Bhuleshvmr range to the east of Patas. There arc almost no 
mango groves, but the grass lands along the Bhima have some 
good bdhhul.s, and some hdbhnjif, limbs, and pimpals fringe the sides 
of streams and shade the neighbourhood of wells. The Bhuleshvar 
hills in the centre are bare, and the whole country is exceedingly 
bleak. In the south the land slopes southwards, a waving plain 
watered and broken by the Karha and other smaller streams. 
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' From matrri.-ils supplied by Mr. P. C. H. Snow, C. S. and Mr. W. M. Fletcher, 
Survey Superintendent. 
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The flat hill tops have usually a surface of shallow black soil 
strewn with stones. The slopes and skirts of the hills are generally 
of shallow light soil, while black soil of considerable depth is found 
in the river basins. Many villages near the Bhima and Nira have 
much deep rich black soil. The chief crops are fcdjn, yrnri, math, 
gram, wheat, and kultki, besides a little sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, 
linseed, and vegetables. The staple grains are jvdri in the east and 
bdjri in the west. 

The Mnla-Mutha and Bhima form the northern, and the Nira 
the southern boundary; and the Karha a smaller stream, crossing 
the sub-division falls into the Kira in its south-east comer. 
Many smaller streams like the Karha are dry during the hot weather. 
Besides the Mutha canals which water a considerable area there are 
largo reservoirs at Kasurde, Matoba, Shirsuphal, Patas, and 8upa. 

Near the Bhima water lies so deep that villages along its bank 
have never had wells. In the whole sub-division besides 675 wells 
used for drinking, about 2766 wells are used for watering the land. 
Of the whole number about 874 are with and 2507 without steps. 
A well waters from one to three acres and the depth of water varies 
from one to twenty-two feet. The cost of building a well varies 
from £20 to £200 (Rs. 200 - 2000). 

The climate which is dry and airy varies in diSerent parts. The 
north-west enjoys in general a good rainfall, while in the north- 
east, as in Ind^pur, the supply is scanty and uncertain. The 
difference begins from the Bhuleshvar hills to the east of Pd,tas. 
Along the Bhima in the north the certain rainfall makes irrigation 
less necessary than in other parts, d'he southern half though jiart 
of it is nearer the Sahyadris ha.s, like the north-east, an uncertain 
supply of rain due apparently to the clouds being drawm to the 
Purandhar and Maliadev hills. 

According to the 1882-8-3 returns, farm stock included fifty- 
nine riding and 2-57-5 load carts, .525 two-bullock and 31.34 four- 
bullock ploughs, 36,596 bullocks and 18,518 cows, 866 he-bulfaloes 
and 2712 she-buffaloes, 2-5 17 horses, 83,786 sheep and goats and 
101 5 asses. 

In 1881-82, of 403,112 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 3-1,898 
acres or 8 65 j)er cent were fallow or under grass. Of the rcinaiu- 
ing 368,21 1 acres, 4942 were twice cropped. Of the 373,1.56 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 318,2-58 acres or (S5'28 per cent, 
of which 226,152 were under Indian millet jedn-i Sm-ghum vulgarc - 
82,1-59 uiicP'r spiked millet Idjri I'enicillaria spienta ; 868, S under 
wheat fj/ihn 4’riticum aestivum ; 720 under maize ?a(7/,7i« Zea mays ; 
136 under rdla ov hhnj Panicuin italicUi.i ; 51 under barley 
Hordeiim liexastichon ; 33 under rice hhdt Orvza sativa; ami 319 
under other grains of which details are not given. I’ulses occupied 
17,(Jl7 acies or 4-.')6 per cent, of which 6698 were under gram 
harhhant Cicer arictinuin ; 2934 under kiilille or knlthl Dulichos 
billonis ; 1576 under far Cajamis imlieus ; 3-51 under mag Phaseohis 
mungo ; and .5-4-58 under other pulses. Oikeeds occupied 31,607 
acres or 9-27 per cent, of which 3-54 were under giugcdly seed til 
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Sesamum indicum ; 70 under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum ; 
and 34^183 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 659 acres or 0’17 
per cent, all of them under Bombay hemp san or uig Crotalaria 
juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2615 acres or 0 70 per cent, 
of which 724 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 311 
under sugarcane us Saccharum ofScinarum ; 181 under tobacco 
tamhalihu Nicotiana tabacum ; and the remaining 1399 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 110,428 people 106,733 or 
96 65 per cent Hindus; 3569 or 3'23 per cent Musalmans ; 115 or 
O' 10 per cent Christians ; 7 Jews ; and 4 Parsis. The details of the 
Hindu castes are; 3338 Brahmans ; 28 Kayasth Prabhus, writers ; 11-58 
Marwrir Vanis, 765 Lingayats, 678 Gujarat Yanis, 71 Komtis, and 
71 Vaishya Yanis, traders ; 42,922 Kunbis, 8130 Malis, and 4 Kachis, 
husbandmen ; 2954 Chambhars, leather-workers ; 1026 Sonars, gold- 
smiths ; 1026 Telis, oilmen ; 976 Kumbhars, potters; 878 Badhais, 
carpenters; 641 Shimpis, tailors; 578 Lohars, blacksmiths; 531 
Koshtis, weavers ; 402 Kasars, glassbangle-hawkez-s ; 327 Sangars, 
weavers; 290 Louaris, lime-burners; 167 Patharvats, stone-masons; 
82 Sdlis, ■weavers ; 40 Bhavsar.s, dyers ; 35 Buruds, bamboo-work- 
ers ; 33 Bciuls, weavers ; 20 Jingars, painters ; 19 Beldars, quarrymen ; 
12 Gaundis, masons ; 9 Tambats, coppersmiths; 5 Nilaris, dyers; 
5 Ghisadis, polishers ; 5 Otaris, casters ; one Khatri, weaver ; 
one Bhadbhunja, grain-parcher ; 683 Guravs, temple-servants ; 45 
Ghadshis, musicians ; 1412 Nhavis, barbers ; 750 Parits, washermen ; 
13,770 Dhangars, cowrnon ; 128 Gavlis, cowkeepers ; 1035 Kolis and 
3/9 Bhois, fi.shers ; 246 Rajputs, mes.sengers; 34 Kamathis, house- 
builders ; 5 Bhandaris, palm-tappers ; 3 Kahils, distillers ; 3 Lodhis, 
labourers ; one Raddi, waterman ; 44!I0 Raraoshis, watchmen ; 
1089 \ adars, stone-cutters; 370 Ahmjaris, grain-dealers; 216 
Kaikildis, labourers ; and 120 Thakurs, husbandmen ; 9730 Mhars, 
village servants; 2974 Mangs, messengers; 73 Dhors, tanners; 
26 Halalkhqrs, scavengers; and 518 Gosavis, 397 Joshis, 255 Holars, 
215 Kolhatis, 142 Bharadis, 107 K.iuphatas, 91 Jangams, 57Yaidus, 
50 Gondhlis, 28Bhamtas, 19 Tirmalis, 13 Chitrakathis, 10 Aradhis, 
9 Yasudevs, 7 Bhats, and 5 Manbhavs, beggars. 

About eighty-six per cent of the cultivators are Kunbis, nine per 
cent Brahmans, Lingayat Yanis, and Dhangmrs, four per cent ilhars 
and ilangs, and one per cent Musalmans. The houses of most 
husbandmen have walls of hardened earth occasionally mixed with 
stone. The roofs are either Hat made of wood and hardened mud 
or sloping with tiles and reed thatch. Some rich landholders of 
Supa and Baramati have better and roomier hou.ses than those in 
other parts of the sub-division. Nearly fifty per cent of the land- 
holders have to borrow bullocks to till their holdings, as they 
seldom have more than one pair of their own. Rich landholders 
have one to six pairs of bullocks and also have she-buffaloes, goats, 
and sheep. About seventy per cent have not more than enough 
grain to keep themselves and their families, and the poor have to 
eke out their profits by labour. About sixty per cent are small 
landowners, thirty per cent labourers, and ten per cent proprietors 
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with tenant!?. The Kuabis do a substantial business during the 
slack season in carting, either themselves working for hire or 
letting their carts and bullocks. 

The Poona-ShoMpur road passes throughout the length of the 
sub-division, and the Peninsula Railway also crosses it in the same 
direction, the two running parallel to and at a very short distance 
from each other through the westeim half, while the eastern half is 
opened by the railway in the north and the Poona high road in the 
centre. Three railway stations, Dhond Patas and Kedgaon, are 
within the Bliimthadi limits, and two Dik=al and Uruli are close to its 
borders. Besides these, main lines of road lead from the station at 
Kedgaon to Sirur through Pargaon and to Hupa and Jejuri through 
Padvi. The market towns are Patas, Karkamb, and Yavat on the 
high road from Poona to 8holapur,and Baramati,Snpa, J ejuri, Sa.svad, 
Phaltan, Wai,Bhor and Satara are all within reach of the sub-division. 
The people are almost entirely occupied in husbandry, and gram 
and other products arc sent to Poona and to a less extent to Bombay. 

Haveli, the most southerly of the Saliyaclri sub-divisions, with 
its head-quarters at Poona, and lying between 15° 17 and 18 45 
north latitude and 73° 2 4' and 74° 16' east longitude, is bounded 
on the north by Klicd and Sirur; on the east by Bhiinthadi; on 
the south by Puraudhar and Bhor ; and on the west by Pen in Koldba 
and Bhor in Satara. Its area i.s 813 square miles, its 1881 
population 287,062 or 353 to the square mile, and its 1881-82 land 
revenue 4.20,494 (R.s. 2,04,940). 

Of an area of 813 square miles 79') have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 202 are the lauds of alienated vilbiges. The rest, according 
to the revenue survey returns, contains 265,329 acres or 69 percent 
of arable land ; 11,07.5 acres or 2 per cent of uuarablo land; 23,089 
acres or 6 per cent of grass ; 30.336 acres (‘)r 7 per cent of forest 
reserves ; and 40,910 acres or 13 ]ier cent of village sites, roads, 
riv'er bed.s, and hills. Prom the 265,329 acres of arable land, 34,688 
acres or 13 per cent hav'C to be taken on account of alienated lauds 
in Government villages. Of the balance of 230,641 acres the actual 
area of arable Government land 226, S41 acres or 98 per cent 
were under tillage in 1880-81. Of tho.se 212,014 acres or 93 jier cent 
were dry-crop and 14,797 acres or 7 per cent were watered garden 
land. 

A spur from the S.ahyadris, of which the hill fort of Sinhgad 
in the west is the most conspicuous feature, I’uns along the soutlierii 
boundary of the .sub-divi.sion. To the east of Poona in the centre 
the country is flat, open, and almost bare of ti-ees ; to the west it is 
rug-ged and hilly and much of it welt wooded especially along tho 
south side of tho Miitha whore are largo numbers of fine mango 
trees and a sprinkling of jack trees. 'Peak also appears on the sides 
of the Sinhgad hills but never grows to any size. Tho Mula- 
Mutha running cast divides the country to tho east of Poona into two 
nearly equal portions. The tract to tho north of the Mula-llutha, 
between it and the Bhima, comprising some of the poorer villages, 
is chiefly stony, barren, high-lying laud, better fitted for sheep- 
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grazing tlian tillage. The people make the most of their barren 
inheritance, every available gorge being blocked with rough stone 
embankments, to gather and keep the scanty soil which is washed 
from uplands. The country to the south between the Mutha and 
the hills is much more level and has a large proportion of rich soil. 
Even under the hills the villages are not unfruitful, a better rainfall 
making up for a somewhat poorer soil. 

The flat-topped hills and terraces have usually a shallow surface 
of black soil strewn with stones. The slopes and skirts of the hills 
are shallow red and gray or mere stones and rock, and the river 
and stream basins are a rich deep black. 

The neighbourhood of the great market of Poona makes the 
tillage of Haveli more energetic and careful than in most other 
parts of the district. The chief crops are bajri, jvuri, rice, nagli, 
hulgn, wheat, gram, tur, kliurdsni, udid, mug, til, hhuimug, 
castor-seed, sugarcane, and chillie.s. Near Poona those crops are 
chiefly grown which are suited to meet the daily demands of a large 
city. Green fodder in a great measure supersedes grain and is 
supplied by early jvdri and maize. In garden lands especially for 
some miles ai-ouud Poona, oranges, limes, pomaloes, guavas, 
plantains, figs, pomegranates, grapes, mangoes, and vegetables 
of all kinds, both local and foreign, are grown in large quantities. 
Lucem grass is a much-grown and profitable crop. Fdnmalds or 
betel vine gardens are numerous especially in the villages of Koudve 
Budruk, Kondve Khurd, Nudri, Muhammadvadi, and Phursangi. 
To the west of Poona earl}' or kharif crops pi-edominate, the chief 
being early jvdri and hdjri supplemented by tur, til, ndchni, and 
wheat. Kice is also grown in a few border villages notably in 
Eahatanda, Arvi, Marunji, Kasarsai, ilulklied, and Bhukan. These 
western villages have little garden land, probably because the rain- 
fall is certain enough to ensure a regular return from dry-crop 
tillage. They have also much land under grass which from the 
plentiful rainfall grows freely and in Poona finds a ready sale. The 
area of arable laud kept for private grazing is no less than 13’45 
per cent of the whole occupied area. Vagholi, Kharadi, Yadgaon, 
Sheri, Kesnand, and Lohogaon from their nearness to Poona, have 
large tracts under grass which prob.ably jiay better than they would 
if under tillage. Long strings of men and women daily bring in 
bundles of grass, firewood, cowaluug-cakes, and milk to the camp 
and city of I’ooua. 

The sub-divisi<3n is w'cll watered. Besides the smaller streams it 
is crossed by five consider.able rivers, the Bhima and the Indrayani 
which form its northern boundary, the Pauua rising in the Nane- 
Miival and falling into the Mula near Bajiuri, and the Mula and the 
Mutha, which, with their sources in the Bahyadris join below the 
city of Poona and flow cast to the Bhima. The Indrayani, which 
also has its source in the Hahyadris, after crossing Maval flows 
into the Bhima at Tohipur, from which for a short distance the 
Bhima forms the boundary of Ilaveli. All of these rivers 
throughout the hot months hold water in considerable pools, if not 
in small streams. The Mutha canal scheme, including Lake Fife 
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and the Rdshiln reservoir are the chief sources of crop water. 
Except these two water works the streams seldom supply water 
channels throughout the year, and are useful in raising only such 
crops as can be cleared before the hot weather begins in March. 
The Katraj lake in the Sinhgad hills about fifteen miles south of 
Poona was built by Babiji Bajirav the third Peshwa (1740 - 1761), 
to supply the city of Poona with drinking water. The canal still 
carries a small quantity of water into the city. 

Besides 99 wells used for drinking, about 1722 wells are used 
for W'atering the land. Of the whole number about 599 are with 
and 1222 without steps. A well waters from two to four acres 
and the depth of water varies from four to twenty feet. The cost 
of building a well varies from £20 to £200 (Rs. 200-2000). 

The climate which is dry and healthy varies much in different 
parts of the sub-division ; the rainfall increases so rapidly towards 
the west that in the border villages rice and ruigli take the place of 
jrdri and bujri. Mulshi in the west has an average fall of forty-seven 
inches, compared with twenty-five inches at Poona in the centre. 

In 1881-82, of 226,743 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 2 1,.306 
acres or 9'39 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
205,137 acres, 1803 were twice cropped. Of the 207,240 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 185,994 acres or 89'74per cent of 
which 81 ,283 were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata ; 
54,877 under Indian millet Jvdri Sorghum vulgare; 21,104 under 
rice hhdt Oryza sativa ; 12,572 under rdgi or ndchni Eleusine 
corocana ; 8288 under sdva and vari Panicum miliaceum and miliare ; 
3503 under wheat gahi Triticum mstivum ; 113 under rula or 
hhig Panicum italicum ; 50 under barley ./or Hordeum hexastichon : 
50 under maize inalilai Zca mays ; and 4154 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 2841 acres or P37 
percent, of which 1401 were under gram hurhlmru Cicer arictiuum ; 
589 under b/r Cajanus iudicus ; 226 under 'nmg Phaseolu.s mungo ; 
110 under I’nlith or ktiUhl Dolichos bidorus ; 100 under peas 
rdtdna Pisum sativum; 47 under udid Phaseolus radiatus ; and 
365 under other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 11,148 acres or 5 37 per 
cent, of which 4392 were under gingelly seed til Sesamum iudicum, 
and 6756 under other oil-seed.s. Fibres occupied 2362 acres or 1‘13 
per cent. IMisccllaueous crops occupied 4895 acres or 2 '36 per 
cent, of which 2260 were under sugarcane ns Saccharum officinarum; 
221 under chillu's w?rr/a’ Capsicum frutescons ; and the remainino- 
2114 under various vegetables and fruits. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 962 
riding and 5110 load carts, 4508 tw'o-bullock and • 1359 fonr-bulloek 
ploughs, 31,0 16 bullocks and 25,229 cows, 1556 he-buffaloes and 
8763 she-buff'aloes, 2176 horses, 2 1,169 sheep and goats, and 21 10 
asses. 

'J'hc 1881 population returns show, of 287,062 peonle 
256,056 or 8919 per cent Hindus; 20,503 or 7-13 per cent 
Wusalmans ; 8372 or 2‘91 ])er cent Christians; 1491 or O .jl 
per cent Parsis; 560 or O'lO per cent Jews; 77 Buddhists; 
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and 3 Unitarians. The details of the Hindu castes are ; 23,!)7G 
Brahmans j 554 Kdyasth Prabhus, 398 Velalis, 171 Patane Prabhus, 
and 30 Dhruv Prabhus, writers; 34-58 Marwar Vanis, 2189 Linga- 
yats, 1542 Gujardt Vanis, 351 Vaishya Vanis, 236 Kirads, 156 
Komtis, 95 Agarvdls, 67 Bhatyas, 63 Brahma-Kshatris, 49 Tambolis, 
33 Bangars, and 6 Lohanas, traders and merchants; 117,830 Kun- 
bis, 13,502 Mails, 649 Kdchis, 64 Baris, and 10 Pahadis, busband- 
men ; 5496 Chambhars, leather- work ers ; 5256 Shiuipis, tailors; 
3878 Sonars, goldsmiths; 2776 Badhais, carpenters; 2496 Telis, 
oilmen; 2338 Kumhhars, potters; 1200 Sails, weavers; 1121 Kasars, 
glassbangle-hawkers ; 864 Tambats, coppersmiths; 511 Jingars, 
painters ; 504 Burnds, bamboo-workers ; 487 Koshtis, weavers ; 40S 
Lohars, blacksmiths; 381 Ghisadi.s, polishers; 381 Khatris, weavers; 
357 Beldars, quarrymen ; 3 44 Lonaris, lime-burners; 256 Gaundis, 
masons ; 252 IMtharvats, stone-masons ; 275 Rauls, weavers ; 245 
Sangar.s, weavers; 198 Bhadbhunj.as, grain-parchers ; 98 Nihiris, 
dyers ; 86 Saltankars, tanners; 79 Laklieris, lac bracelet-makers; 
66 Halvais, sweetmeat-sellers ; 59 Otaris, casters ; 5^1 Kacharis, 
glassbangle-makers ; 32 Bhavstlrs, dyers; 21 Katiiris, turners; 
20 Jhdrekaris, dust-wa,shers ; 931 Guravs, temple-servants ; 27 

Ghadshis, masicians ; 3408 Nhavis, barbers; 2556 Parits, washer- 
men ; 4256 Dhangars, cowmen; 1757 Gavlis, cowkeepers; 2322 
Kolis and 1907 Bhois, fishers ; 2328 Rajputs, messengers ; 1053 
Kdmathis, house-builders; 361 Lodhis, labourers; 180 Chhapar- 
bands, thatchers ; 108 Bhandaris, palm-tappers; 62 Kalals, distillers; 
29 Raddis, watermen; 3766 Ramoshis, watchmen; 679 Van- 
jdris, grain-dealers ; 470 Kaikadis, labourers ; 397 Vadars, stone- 
cutters ; 3 46 Kathkaris, catechu-makers ; 243 Thakurs, husbandmen ; 
81 Bhils, labourers ; 30 Phaseparclhis and 5 Berads, hunters ; 23,554 
Mhars, village-servants; 4-303 Mangs, messengers; 878 Halalkhors, 
scavengers; 392 Dhor.s, tanners ; 1449 Gosavis, 465 Jangam.s, 444 
Joshis, 357 Vaidus, 257 Bharadis, 199 Gondhlis, 93 Ivolhatis, 77 
Panguls, 74 Joharis, 65 Holars, 50 Bliats, 38 Bhamtas, 21 Manbhavs, 
20 Kanphatas, 15 Aradhis, 14 Chitrakathis, 12 Bhutas, and 10 
Tirmdlis, beggars. 

Except in some of the villages to the north-we.st of Poona whore 
the country is too rugged for cartsmeans of communication abound in 
the subdivision. The Peninsula railway runs through its centre having 
five stations within its limits. The high roads are numerous and 
good, the chief being those to Bombay, Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, and 
Siitara. To Sdtara there are three routes by the Katraj, Babdev, 
and Diva passe.s, all skilful lasting works, the top of the Katraj 
hill being pierced by a tunnel of considerable length. Many miles 
of excellent made roads cross the cantonment of Poona and connect 
it with Kirkec and the city. A second class road runs also through 
Narayangaon to Junnar and Nasik. All these roads centre in 
Poona and give easy access from all parts of the district to the 
vast quantity of supplies required by so large a city. The villages 
in the Mutha valley have a good road from the foot of Sinhgad ; 
and the now road to Bhor joins Bhukum, Bavdhan, and other 
places with the city while most of the villages along the Mula are at 
IS 8GG— 11 
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no great distance from the old Bombay road. In the north-west of 
the sub-division a new road has been made from Poona to Paud. 

Illd.a'pur, the most south-easterly sub-division, lying between 
17° 54' and 18° 20' north latitude and 74° 44' and 75° 14' east 
longitude, is bounded on the north by Bhimthadi and by the 
Karmala sub-division of Sholapur, which, separated by the Bhima, 
also forms its eastern boundary ; on the south by the Malsiras 
sub-division of Sholapur and the Phaltan state territory, both 
separated from it by the Nira ; and on the west by Bhimthadi. Its 
area is 566 square miles, its 1881 population 48,114 or So to the 
square mile, and its 1881-82 land revenue £10,200 (Rs. 1,02,000). 

Of an area of 566‘6 square miles 3-53,570 acres have been 
surveyed in detail. Of these 9306 acres are the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest according to the revenne survey returns con- 
tains 291,828 acres or 85 per cent of arable laud; 21,268 acres 
or 6'1 per cent of unarable land; 18,467 acres or 5'3 per cent of 
grass; 493 acres or 01 per cent of forest reserves; and 12,144 
acres or 3 ‘5 per cent of village sites, roads, river beds, and hills. 
From the 291,828 acres of amble land, 1 1,-547 acres or 4'9 per cent 
have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of the balance of 277,280 acres, the actual area of arable 
Government land 206,999 acres or 74’6 per cent were under tillage 
in 1880-81. Of these 199,920 acres or 97 per cent were dry-crop 
and 7069 acres or 3 per cent were watered garden land. 

The sub-division is hilly and rugged in the north-west and centre, 
but towards the rivers on its borders it is open and smooth. In all 
the higher lands the soils are shallow and stony. Good black soil 
is found on plateaus, but of no extent or depth except along the 
banks of the Nira and Bhima. A yellow alluvial soil called dhAi is 
also found in small quantities along these streams. A small area 
of land close to the banks of the Bhima is yearly flooded and enriched 
by the rainy weather freshes and its tillage to some extent made 
independent of the local rainfall. Though a little Injri is grown 
the staple crop is jvdri. 

The river Bhima bounds Indiipur from its north-west to its south- 
east corner where it is joiiied by the river Nira, which forms the 
southern boundary. Besides the Nira canal which commands a 
large area there are largo reservoirs at Indapur and Bhddalvadi. 

In a drought-stricken tract like Indapur, before any large water- 
works were constructed, its wells were of the greatest importance. 
In past years the little spots round wells were the only ports 
of the district that yielded any return. The Nira canal supplies 
water enough even for late crops and during the cold months instead 
of Indapur being parched and barren, largo tracts are covered 
with valuable crop.s. Besides by dii’cct watering, the suj)plios 
brought by the Nira canal have impi-oved Indapur by soakine- into 
the soil. Wells that were dry before the canal was opened” have 
now a good -supply ; and streams which ceased to flow early in the 
dry season now flow nearly throughout the year. 

Besides -109 wells used for drinking, about 1185 wells arc used 
for watering the land. Of the whole number about 359 are with 
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and 1235 -without steps. A well waters from one to twelv'e acres 
and the depth of water -paries from five to thirty feet. The cost of 
building a well varies from £20 to £200 (Rs. 200 - 2000). 

As regards rainfall, Indfipur is one of the worst placed sub-divisions 
in the Deccan. In parts seasonable rain seems unknown and when 
the rain is seasonable it is generally scanty and uncertain. Year after 
year lands are left unsown for want of moisture and those that are 
sown yield next to nothing. Failures of crops more or less general 
are the rule and a good or even a fair harvest the exception. 
Apparently from its nearness to the Mahfidev range in North 
Satara the fall is somewhat larger and more certain along the Bhima 
in the south-east corner of the sub-division than in the west from 
Kalas to the Baramati villages in Bhimthadi. 

According to the 1882 returns farm stock included twenty-five 
riding and 121.3 load carts, 780 two-bullock and 150S four-bullock 
ploughs, 17,511 bullocks and 808(3 cows, 1061 he-buffaloes and 
2095 she-buffaloes, 1253 horses, 53,153 sheep and goats, and 562 
asses. 

In 1SS1-S2, of 218,881 acres, the whole ai-ea held for tillage, 20,868 
acres or 9'53 per cent were fallow or under gi-ass. Of the remaining 
198,013 acres, 1431 wei'e twice cropped. Of the 199,444 acres under 
tillage, grain ■ crops occupied 160,690 acres or 80-56 per cent, of 
which 129,069 were under Indian millet Jmct Sorghum vulgare ; 
24,136 under spiked millet hdjri Peuicillaria spicata ; 2983 under 
wheat {jahii Triticum mstivum ; 630 under maize makka Zea mays ; 
102 under rice blidt Oryza sativa ; 85 under rcila or kcing Panicum 
italicum ; 14 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichou ; and 3671 
under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
10,527 acres or 5-27 per cent, of which 5020 were under gram 
harlltam Oicer arietinum ,• 645 under kidifh or ktdthi Dolichos 
biMorus; 356 under tiir Cajanus indicus; 31 under uiup Phaseolus 
mungo; 2 under peas vdfdna Pisurn sativum; and 4473 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 23,039 acres or 11-55 per cent, of 
which 77 were under linseed al.dd Linum usitatissimum ; 14 under 
gingelly seed til Sesamu,m indicum ; and 22,948 under other oil seeds. 
Fibres occupied 4703 acres or 2-35 percent, of which 4565 were under 
cotton kdpiis Gossypiuin herbaceum ; 94 under Bombay hemp sun 
or tug Crotalaria juucea; and 41 under other fibres. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 485 acres or 0-24 per cent, of which 264 were under 
chillies mirchi Ca{)sicum frutesceus; 113 under sugarcane vs 
tSaccliarum officinarum ; 38 under tobacco tainhdkhu Nicotiana 

tabacum ; and the remaining 70 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 48,114 people 46,240 
or 96-10 per cent Hindus; 1801 or 3-74 per cent Musalmans ; 
68 Christians ; and 5 Parsis. The details of the Hindu castes 
are : 2046 Brahmans ; 7 Kayasth Prabhus, wn-iters ; 652 

Lingayats, 574 Marwar Vanis, 365 Gujarat Yfinis, 145 Vaishya 
Yanis, and 25 Komtis, traders ; 16,704 Kunbis and 3282 Malis, 
husbandmen ; 1036 Chambhars, leather-workers ; 460 Telis, oilmen ; 
391 Sonar.s, goldsmiths ; 374 Kumbhars, potters; 374 Badhfiis, 
carpenters ; 323 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 237 Shimpis, tailors ; 209 
Koshtis, weavers; 118 Kasars, glassbangle-hawkers ; 81 Lonaris, 
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lime-burners ; 69 Sangars, weavers ; 52 Gaundis, masons ; 47 
Beldars, quarrymen ; 44 Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 40 Bhavsars, 
dyers; 21 Tambats, coppersmiths; 19 Khatris, weavers; 18 
Pktharvats, stone-masons ; 18 Salis, weavers ; 12 Jingars, painters ; 
5 Rataris, turners ; 4 Hauls, weaver-s ; 268 Guravs, temple- 

sorvaut.s ; 2.5 Ghadsbis, musicians ; 625 Nhavis, barbers ; 865 

Barits, washermen ; 76 10 Dhangars, cowmen ; 35 Gavlis, cowkeepers ; 
443 Kulis and 96 Bhois, fishers; 151 Rajputs, messengers; 1103 
Vanjaris, grain-dealers; 1188 Rainoshis, watchmen; 251 Vadars, 
stone-cutters ; 124 Thakurs, husbandmen ; 88 Kaikadis, labourers; 
87 Berads and 61 Phasepardhis, hunters; 3412 Mhars, village- 
servants ; 1782 Mangs, messengers ; 26 Dhors, tanners ; 260 Gosavis, 
166 Molars, 98 Joshis, 52 Jangams, 39 Gondhlis, 33 Tirmalis, 16 
Kolhatis, 7 Bhats, 6 Aradhis, 5 Joharis, and 3 Manbhavs, beggars. 

Of about 20,000 husbandmen about seventy per cent are Kunbis, 
eight per cent Dh.angar.s, eight jter cent Malis, five per cent Marwari 
Gujar afid Liuga\at Vauis, three per cent Brahmans, three per cent 
Musalmaus, and two per cent Vanjari.s. The houses are generally 
poor with walls of hardened mud and fiat roofs. Dwellings with stone 
walls are .sometimes found. The husbandman’s dress is of the coarsest 
kind and his household good.s are seldom worth more than £2 10 , s’. 
(Ks. 25). Only a small number of landholders have a large stock 
of cattle and a complete set of field tools. The rest have to borrow. 
Few garden crops are grown. The tillage is careless and manure 
and deep ploughing are almost unknown. Of the cultivating classes 
about five per (.-ent are proprietors with tenants, sixty per cent small 
landholders, and thirty-five per cent hihf)urers. Marwari Gujar and 
Lingayat \’auis and Bin limans, as a rule, do not work in the fields. 
Many Kunbis and Mails take to carting when field work is slack 
and add considerably to tlieir .scfuity mean.s of living. Dhangars 
feed large Hocks of sheep and make a fair living by selling them and 
their butter and wool. 

’I’he Pooiia-Sliolapur road runs through the sub-division by tho 
central town of Indapiir. 

Junnar, the most northerly sub-division, stretching from tho 
ISahyadris to the eastern honudary of the district, and lying between 
.59' and I 9’'22' north lat itude a.nd 73^ 13' and 7 1 '24' east Inngitinh 
is about tliii'ty-five miles long and sixteen or .seventeen miles broad. 
It bounded on the noi-lh by t he Akola, kSaugainner, and Fiirner 
sab-divisions of Alimadii.agar ; oii the cast by’ P.-lruer ; on the south 
by I’liruer and Khed sf|>arated from it for about fifteen milc.s by the 
Gliod ; and on the wi'sr, liy tho Miirbad sub-division of Tliana. Its 
area i.s 611 square inile.s, its 1,881 population 102,273 or 167 to tho 
square mile, and its 1881-82 land revenue £1 1,711 (Rs. 1,47,140). 

Of an area of till sfjuare miles (106 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of rhese 62 are the lauds of alienated villages. The rest according 
to the i-cvemie siiiwey returns eont.ains 236,408 acres or 67 per cent 
of arable I.tiuI ; 111,671 acres or 33 per cent of nnarablo land; 
23ii, lOS arri.-s or (i7 per cent of grass ; 3 1,296 acres or 9 per cent of 
l irest I'c-ervcs ; and 10,752 acres or about .3 per cent of villami .sites 
ri.;i(J-;,^riv-er bciU, and bills. From the 23(1, 107 acres of aralfie laud", 
1 8 , 1 27 acre.s or per cent have to be taken on account of alienated 
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lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 217^680 acres Chapter XIII. 
the actual area of arable Government land, 203,224 acres or 57'75 Sub-Divisions, 

per cent were under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 200,155 acres jcxjiab 
or 56'S7 per cent were dry-crop and 3569 acres or 0’87 per cent were 
watered garden lands. 

Numerous spurs, forming distinct ranges, start at right angles to Aspect. 

the Sahyadris in the west, and growing gradually smaller, barer, 
and tamer, spread many miles east and south-east. The chief of 
these ranges is the Harishchandragad range in the north which for 
some distance separates Poona from Ahniadnagar. South of this and 
parallel to it are two smaller spurs separated from each other by 
the narrow valleys which form the approach from the Deccan to 
the Mdlsej and Nana passes. These ranges are neither so lofty nor 
so broad as the Harishchandragad range. They pass east for about 
fifteen miles and then near the town of Junnar di.sappear somewhat 
abruptly. To the south of these a fourth range bounds the Junnar and 
Khed sub-divisions as far as Mahdlunga in Khed. Each of the 
valleys lying between these spurs formed one of the old petty divi- 
sions or known as Minner, Kokadner, and Madhkhore. The 
most noted hills are Harishchandragad whose southern slopes only 
are in the sub-division, Shivner, Chavand, Hadsar, Jivdhan, and 
Ndrayangad, all of which are fortified and of great strength. Round 
Junnar there are three hills, Ganesh Pahad three miles to the north, 

Tuljadevi two miles to the west, and Manmodi one and a half miles 
to the south. 

Except a few villages, Junnar consists of the two valleys of the 
ilina and the Kukdi. Towards the west the Kukdi valley splits 
into three ravines where the main river is joined by the Ar and the 
Pushpavati. In the cast only a rising ground separates the valleys 
of the Mina and the Kukdi v-hich might almost be called one plain. 

To the west of -Junnar the valleys are separated by spurs of the 
Sahyadris that rise 3000 to 4500 feet above the sea and 1000 to 
1500 feet abovm the plain. The sub-division thus forms two distinct 
portions to the east and west of the town of Junnar and Otur. The 
east half which includes perhaps three-fifths of the sub-division is open 
and except a few single hills is flat. The west is a mass of high hills 
and valleys more or less rugged and broken. In the east the soil is 
generally either black or a poor gravel. The black soil, except in 
a few villages in the centre of the sub-division and in a few places 
along the rivers, is generally thin or of strangely variable depth. 

In this portion the gentle .slope from the base of the hills to the 
river banks is in every w.ay suited for gardens, water being available 
either from wells or dams thrown across streams. In the west the 
soil is very variable. The Hadhkhore or northern valley is com- 
paratively flat and open and has a large area of black and blackish 
red soil. The central valley or Kokadner is particularly rugged and 
broken with hardly any black soil, the prevailing soil being reddish ; 
and the third or south valley the Minner, is a narrow strip of rolling 
country, with soil generally blackish but coarse and shallow. Except 
a little land w-atered from streams this part has no gardens, the 
place of garden crops being taken by rice of which a large area is 
grown. Every stream is dammed and every suitable hollow- and dip 
is a rice patch. The rice soil varies considerably. In the Madhkhore 
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on the north it is nearly all black or brownish-gray or brown, in 
Kokadner in the centre much is fine yellow and yellowish red, and in 
the Minner in the south it is nearly all black or brownish gi’ay. Jilear 
the town of Junnar the valleys and garden lands are very rich. 
Over the whole sub-division the chief crop is hujri with about 44' 7 
per cent of the whole tillage. The next is wheat of which the best 
sorts are raised near Junnar and in the chief valleys. Large 
quantities of garden produce are grown especially in the centre and 
east. Plantains are a favourite crop at Ale and at Junnar, and 
Kajuri is famous for its vineyards, and large quantities both of grapes 
and of plantains go to the Poona and Bombay markets. The 
western and northern villages grow rice instead of garden crops. 
In the better soils a second crop of gram and peas is raised after 
the rice is cut and sometimes wheat and vegetables, and rarely 
sugarcane. On the mdl or uplands the usual crops are ndgli, sdca, 
and khurusni Where the slopes are not too steep the plough is used, 
but in many places bullocks cannot be used and the land is dug by 
hand. These steep tracts generally remain unfilled for several 
years and then, as in the old wood-ash or daUti system the bushes 
are cut and burnt. There is no fixed rule about ploughing. The 
heavier black soils are generally ploughed every second year, while 
the lighter soils are ploughed every year. The large area of land, 
11,724 acres, watered from wells and channels has caused so heavy 
a demand for manure that dry -crop land is left totally uumanured. 
The practice of sending the cattle to graze in the western villages 
reduces the supply of manure, and in the centre where the soil is 
good, it is not enough even for garden land. 

Besides the Mina in the north and the Kukdi in the centre which 
have their sources in the Sahyadris a smaller river called the 
Pushpavati rises near the Malsej pass, flows through the Madh 
valley, recoive.sthe water of the JJaiidva, and meets the Kukdi near 
the village of Kivra. The Mina and the Kukdi are both feeders of 
the Ghod, which, for about ten miles, forms the southern boundary of 
the sub-division. They pass .south-east in nearly parallel lines aud 
hold water in pools throughout the year and on all of them are dams 
for channel-watering and wells. 

Besides about 2G0 wells used for drinking, about .3781 wells are 
used for watering the land. Of the whole nundjer about 18-5 are with 
and about 38.50 without steps. A well waters from one to fiv’c acres 
and the depth of water varies from four feet to nine feet. The cost 
of building a well varies from ilU to .t-jO (Rs. 100 - .50()J. 

The climate is dry and healthy and free from hot winds. Great 
heat and total failure of rain are very rare. Within the limits of 
the sub-division there is great variety of climate. On the western 
border the rainfall is abundant. The tract near Junnar is famous 
for its fine climate. Kowhoro in Poona is the rainfall so general and 
so certain as here. During the twenty-one jmars ending 1881 the 
Junnar rainfall varied from lO’lS inches in 1802 to 30-4.3" inches in 
1878, and averaged 22-61 inches from 1800 to 1870 and 23'Dl inches 
from 1871 to 1881. 

The chief husbandmen are Kunbis, Kolis, and Thakurs. Koli.s 
and Thakurs who form about ten per cent of the people are found 
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near the Sahyadns, and the Kuuhis who form about sixty-five per 
Cent in other parts of the sub-division. The husbandmen’s houses 
are poor, built of hardened mud, with roofs of tiles, reeds, straw, 
mud, and sticks. A few rich husbandmen have large houses with 
sloping tiled roofs. The average value of a husbandman’s stock 
of house goods varies from £2 10s. to £7 10s. (Rs. 25- 75). Their 
livestock generally includes one or more cows or she-buffaloes 
and one or more pair of bullocks with a few goats. A Koli’s stock 
is less than a Kunbi’s. Large vat-shaped grain stores are sometimes 
found attached to the houses of the better class of husbandmen. 
Most husbandmen are small landholders, a considerable number are 
labourers, and a small number are proprietors with tenants. Many 
in the intervals of field labour make money by carting. A few 
Dhangars weave blankets and Salis weave women’s robes. The 
poorer families, both men women and children, often labour in the 
fields of the richer, and receive regular wages. The rich land- 
holders do a large business in lending grain and more rarely money 
to their poorer brethren. 

In 1881-82, of 203, 18 4 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 20,190 
acres or 9'93 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 182,994 acres, 1843 were twice cropped. Of the 184,837 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 103,704 acres or 88’50 per 
cent, of which 108,-599 were under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria 
spicataj 21,677 under wheat gahu Triticum aestivum ; 16,438 under 
Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare ; 6983 under rdcji or ndchni 
Eleusine corocana ; 4317 under sdva and vari Panicum miliaceutn 
and miliare; 4169 under rice i/iai Oryza sativa ; 897 under kodm 
or hnrik Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 6 under barley jav Hordeum 
hexastichon ; one under rc'da or Panicum italicum ; and 1117 
under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
9659 acres or 5’22 per cent, of which 4770 were under gram harhhara 
Cicer arietinum ; 2220 under kulith or kulthi Dolichos bifiorus ; 
709 under tur Cajanus indicus ; 687 under mug Phaseolus mungo ; 
330 under udid Phaseolus radiatus ; 329 under peas vdfdna Pisum 
sativum; 94 under lentils mnsur Ervum lens ; and 400 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 7233 acres or 3’91 per cent, of which 5806 
were under giugelly seed til Sesamum indicum ; and 1427 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 15 acres. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 4226 acres or 2'28 per cent, 1807 of which were under 
chillies ?rtu’c/u' Capsicum frutescens ; 275 under tobacco tamhdkhn 
Nicotiana tabacum ; 968 under sugarcane ?(.<( 8accharum officinarum ; 
and the remaining 1116 nuder various vegetables and fruits. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 5 43 riding 
and 1-529 load carts, 4288 two-bullock and 3848 four-bullock ploughs, 
27,481 bullocks and 16,944 cows, 2731 he-butfaloes and 6320 she- 
buffaloes, 906 horses, 40,870 sheep and goats, and 856 asses. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 102,273 people, 97,241 or 
95 ()7 per cent Hindus ; 5006 or 4’89 per cent Musalmans ; 22 
Christians ; anil 4 Shaikhs. The details of the Hindu castes are : 6137 
Hrahmans; 988 Marwar Yanis, 35 4 Lingayats, 107 Gujarat Yanis, 
50 Kointis, and 45 Yaishya Yanis, traders; 44,982 Kunbis and 7431 
Malis, husbandmen; 1486 Badhais, carpenters; 1069 Chambhars, 
leather-workers; 1015 Telis, oilmen ; 974 Kumbhars, potters ; 950 
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Sonars, goldsmiths; 873 Sdlis, weavers; 810 Koshtis, weaver.s; 75G 
Shimpis, tailors; 325 Kasars, glassbangle-hawkers ; 217 Lohars, 
blacksmiths ; 95 Tambats, coppersmiths ; 73 Buruds, bamboo- 
workers ; 71 Beldars, cpiarrymen ; GO Bhavsars, dyers ; 47 Nilaris, 
dyers; 38 Patharvats, stone-masons; 29 Khatris, weavers; 18 
Ghisadis, polishers ; 1 7 Rauls, weavers; 12 Lonaris, lime-burners; 

10 Kataris, turners ; 8 Jingars, painters ; 6 Gaundis, masons ; 
932 Guravs, temple-servants; 990 Khavis, barbers; 573 Parits, 
washermen ; 1041 Dhangars, cowmen ; 12,467 Kolis and 185 Bhois, 
fishers ; 330 Rajputs, messengers ; 23G7 Thakurs, husbandmen ; 
1009 Ramoshis, watchmen ; 24G Bhils, labourers ; 181 Vadars, stone- 
cutters ; 137 Kfithkaris, catechu-makers ; 70 Vanjaris, grain-dealers; 
64 Kaikadis, labourers ; 5670 Mhars, village-servants ; 632 Mangs, 
messengers; 273 Dhors, tanners; and 436 Gosavis, 169 Joshis, 
112^ Gondhlis, 106 Jangams, 73 Bharadis, 48 Kolhatis, 23 Manbhavs, 

11 Aradhis, 5 Joharis, 4 Chitrakathis, and 4 Panguls, beggars. 

Junnar has fair means of communication : all the market towns 

and villages lie ou made roads. Of two metalled roads the Poona- 
Nasik high road, passes north and south by the towns of 
Narayangaon and Ale; the other branches off the Poona-Nasik ro.ad 
at Nardyangaon and goes as far as -Junnar. Of several fair-weather 
local fund roads one runs east to the Ahmadnagar district and 
west to, the Konkan down the Malsej pass by the market towns of 
Belha, Ale, Otur, and Madh. At Belha the road has two branches 
one to Ahmadnagar through the Anna pass and the other through 
Pdrner joining the Poona-Ahmadnagar high road. The town of 
Junnar is connected with this road by two branches, one ending at 
Otur the other at Dingora. Another road fit for carts runs from 
Junnar to Ghatghar at the top of the Nana pass and though fit 
only for bullocks and buffaloes has a considerable traffic with the 
Konkan. Besidcsthe.se some other short roads arc passable for carts 
in the fair weather. Numerous villages ou the tops of hills or in the 
broken west and north country arc inaccessible to carts, pack 
animals being employed in carrying goods to and from them. The 
chief markets are at .Junnar, Narayangaon, Ale, Madh, and 
Otur, and small ones at Belha and Anna both alienated villages. 
At Junnar is a largo attend.ance and weekly sales amount to £200 
(Rs. 2000). Be.sidcs the people of the villages round, those of the 
western villages .and many from the Konkan below the Nana pass 
go to J unnar, briuging hill grains grown there, bundles of wood 
and gras.s, and b.askots. In 1880-81, 1636 Ccurts .and 21,369 laden 
pack animals entered Junnar. The weekly sales at N.arayangaon 
and Ale amount to about £15 (Rs. 450) each. The chief outside 
markets to which Junnar produce passes are Alkuto in the Partier 
.sub-division of Ahm.adn.agar to the cast and the large cattle market 
of IMauehar in Khed to the south. Besides weaving wffiich is 
carried on in most of the largo towns, paper-making is carried 
on in the town of Junnar to a considerable extent. The 
paper is sent to Poona, Sholapur, and the Nizam’s domiuion.s. 
The le.ading local exports arc gram, chillies, ])()tatoes, onions, 
plantains, oil-cake, paper, myrobalans, and sheep. The traffic 
chielly passes by the Poona-Nasik and .Junnar-Nanaghat roads. 
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From Ale, NdrAyangaon, and the Mina valley villages plantains 
potatoes and chillies go by cart either direct to Poona or branching 
off near Khed go through Talegaon by rail to Bombay or by road to 
Panvel for the Koukan. Chillies go in large quantities to Panvel 
from Narayangaon. Plantains worth £3000 to £4000 (Bs. 30^000- 
40,000) go to Poona from Ale. By this road too paper, cotton 
goods, and iron and other heavy goods are imported and exported. 
From December 1881 to March 1882, about 3500 pack animals a 
month passed up and down the Nanaghat road. The chief articles 
sent down were chillies, onions, wheat, bi'ijri, oil-cake, and myrobalans 
mostly to Kalyan in Thana for export to Europe. A large number 
of sheep are forwarded by this road to Bombay. Over 10,000 passed 
during the four months of the cold weather of 1881-82. Flocks of 
sheep come from Sangamner aud other sub-divisions of Ahmadnagar 
■, to graze in Junnar where they are welcomed on account of their 
i manure, and dealers buy them and send them along with locally 

\ reared sheep to the Bombay markets. Along the Malsej route a 

j fair amount of traffic passes between the northern part of the sub- 
I division, Otur and Madh, and the Koukan. The exports are of the 

' same kind as on the other roads, and the average number of pack 

animals is about 2900 a mouth. Otur has a little traffic with the 
Akola sub-division of Ahmadnagar, sending bdjri and salt and 
getting rice and hill grains. A certain amount of cloth, potatoes, and 
tobacco go by the old Ahmadnagar road through Bori Budruk and 
Belha to the Ahmadnagar district, most of the carts passing as 
far as Yeola. The imports are less in quantity than the exports. 
Cotton goods, iron, copper vessels, groceries, and refuse scrap paper 
for the paper-makers are the leading articles brought by cart ; the 
pack-bullocks chiefly bring salt and cocoanuts from the Konkan. 
Among the minor imports is kerosine oil. 

Khed, one of the Sahyadri sub-divisions, lying between 18° 34' 
and 19° 13' north latitude and 73° 35' and 74^ 15' east longitude, 
is bounded on the north by Junnar, on the east by Sirur, on the 
south by Haveli and Miival, aud on the west by the Karjat and 
Murbad sub-divisions of Thana. Its area is 888 square miles. In 
1881 its population was 141,890 or ICO to the square mile, and in 
1881-82 its laud revenue was £15,887 (Rs. 1,58,870). 

Of an area of 877 square miles 822 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these about 116 miles or 74,108 acres arc the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest about 700 miles or 451,905 acres contains, 
according to the revenue survey returns, 292,278 acres or 64^ per 
cent of arable land ; 159,686 acres or 35 5 per cent of unarable land ; 
283,875 acres or 02 per cent of grass; 83,602 acres or 18 per cent 
of forest reserves; mid 76,084 acres or 10 per cent of village sites, 
roads, river beds, and hills. From the 292,278 acres of arable land, 

I 20,295 acres or 8 per cent have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. Of tbe balance of 205,982 acres, the 
actual area of arable Government land, 257,580 acres or 90 per 
cent were under tillage in 1880-81 . Of these 252,381 acres or 98 
3 per cent were dry-crop and 5198 acres or 2 per cent were watered 
garden land. 

' B 8GC— 12 
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Within Khed limits are two large chains of hills one in the north 
which separates it from Junnar and one in the south which separates 
it from Maval. Besides these, two smaller ranges of hills cross the 
centre. These ranges divide Khed into three leading valleys of the 
Bhima, the Bhama, and the Indrayani. The east is a series of table- 
lands, divided and crossed by mountains and hills ; towards the west 
as it approaches the Sahyiidris, the country becomes still more 
broken and rugged. Most of the soil is either red or gray. 

The Maval or west has little dry crop tillage. Much of the soil 
can be cropped only at intervals of several years. Rice is the great 
staple and rent-paying product, the other crops being ndchni, vari, 
and sdva which supply the food on which the bulk of the people live. 
The east of the sub-division which is fairly level grows the ordinary 
dry-crops chiefly those that belong to the early harvest. Much of 
the deep black and brown soil is moisture-holding and yields two 
crops hnjrl followed by gram. The villages near Khed and Chakan 
have a large area under pepper, which in low moist places is grown 
as a monsoon crop. Considerable quantities of potatoes are grown. 
The husbandry on the whole is good. Manure is regularly used and 
is so much appreciated that husbandmen bring it back from Poona 
after disposing of their jvdri straw. 

The climate is generally good. During the four years ending 
1873-74 the rainfall averaged 24’ 12 inches. 

The rivers Chod, Bhima, Bhama, and Indrayani water the sub- 
division, flowing west to east in nearly parallel courses. All have 
water in pools throughout the hot season. 

Besides Cll wells used for drinking about 262.3 wells are used for 
watering the laud. Of the whole number about 4.34 are with and 
28(J0 without steps. A well waiters from four to six acres and the 
depth of water varies from two to twenty-four feet. The cost of 
building a well varies from Kh--. to £200 (Rs. .5 - 2UU0). 

In 1881-82, of 2.!)7,420 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 30,123 
acres or 11'70 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 227,297 acres, 4288 were twice cropped. Of the 2.'!l,.i8.5 
acre.s under tillage, grain crops occupied lt)4,2(i8 acre.s or 83 88 per 
cent, of which 107,8.76 were under spiked millet b/'ijri Penicillaria 
spicata ; 28,782 under Indian millet Jriiri Sorghum vulgare, 16,310 
under rdr/i or tinrhnt Eleusiue corocana ; 11,163 under .sdm and 
Tail Pauicum miliaceum and miliarc; 820.7 under w'hoat gahii 
Triticum mstivum; .7998 under rice Idcif Oryza sativa ; and 1.7,9.74 
under other grains of which details are nrit given. Pulses occupied 
17,114 acre.s or 7‘40 per cent (d which 43211 were under gram 
harhliari/ Cicer arietiuum ; 40.76 under hiilllh or kulfhi Dobehos 
billoru.s ; 2-349 under '/uiii/ Plia.seolns inungo; 1399 under tur 
Cajanus indieus ; 1031 under ad/.l Bhaseoliis radiatus ; .‘!29 under 
peas Pisum sativum; ti02 under lentils 5/m.sar Krvum lens; 

and 3349 under other puKes. Oilseeds occu{)ied 13,-367 acre.s or .7'77 
per cent, of which 12,381 were under g-ingclly seed til Se.snnmm 
indicum anti 98(! under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 16 acre.s 
all of them under brown bemp nmhdJi Hibiscus canuabinu.s. 
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Miscellaneous crops occupied 6790 acres or 2'93 per cent, of which 
3708 were under chillies mirclii Capsicum fruteseens ; 428 under 
sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum ; 239 under tobacco tanibdkhu, 
Nicotiana tabacum j and the remaining 2415 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 383 riding 
and 3224 load carts, 743G two-bullock and 4849 four-bullock 
ploughs, 44,176 bullocks and 31,664 cows, 1946 he-buffaloes and 
10,858 she-buffaloes, 12-52 horses, 19,409 sheep and goats, and 783 
asses. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 141,890 people 138,274 or 
97'4.5 per cent Hindus; 3601 or 2'53 per cent Musalmaus ; 14 
Christians ; and one Parsi. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
5599 Brahmans ; 16 Velali«, 15 Kayasth Prablius, and 10 Pataue 
Prabhus, writers; 1156 Marwar Vanis, 585 Lingayat.s, 487 Gujarat 
Vanis, 99 AMishya AMnis, and 35 Komtis, traders; 63,913 Kunbis, 
6104 Malis, and 7 Kachis, husbandmen ; 1355 Chambliar.s, leather- 
workers ; 1904 Badhais, carpenters; 1298 Ivuinbhars, potters; 1225 
Telis, oilmen; 1188 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 590 Shiinpis, tailors ; 468 
Koshtis, weavers; 410 Lohars, blacksmiths; 297 Salis, weavers; 
257 Kasdrs, glassbanglo-hawkers ; 95 Patharvats, stone-masons ; 
68 Buruds, bamboo-workers; 46 Nilaris, dyers; 52 Beldars, 
quarrymen ; 35 Otaris, casters ; 30 Bhavsars, dyers ; 22 Louaris, 
lime-burners; 19 Tambats, coppersmiths; 17 Rauls, weavers ; 16 
Gliisadis, polishers ; 1 1 Khatris and 6 Sangars, weavers ; 
one Jingar, painter; 1 240 Guravs, temple-servants ; 12 Gbadshis, 
musiciaus ; 1374 Nbavis, barbers; 547 Parits, washermen; 2446 
Dhangars, cowmen; 13 Gavlis, cowkeepers; 21,255 Kolis and 
220 Bhois, fishers; 294 Rajputs, messougers; 25 Kalals, distillers; 
17 Bhandiiris, palm-tappers ; 3 Ludliis, labourers ; 2 Ktlmatbis, 
house-builders; 2465 'I'hakurs, husbandmen; 1229 Eamosliis, 
watchmen; 236 Katlikaris, catechu-makers; 221 A^adars, stone- 
cutters; lit Kaikadis, labourers; 97 AMnjaris, grain-dealers; 
12 Bhils, labourers; 11,094 Mliars, village servants; 786 Mangs, 
messengers; 182 Dhors, tanners; and 422 Gosavis, 241 Bhanldis, 
199 Josliis, 171 Gondhlis, 128 Janganis, 71 Chitrakathis, 59 \ aidus, 
27 Jogis, 27 Jobdris, 26 Kolbdtis, 22 Mdnbbdvs, 21 Bbdmtas, 16 
Vdsudevs, 13 Bhats, 5 Arddbis, 4 Pauguls, and 2 Tirmdlis, beggars. 

The leading cultivating classes are Kunbis, Tbdkurs, Kolis, and 
Mhars. About sixty per cent of the husbandmen are Kuubis, ten 
per cent Thakurs, ten per cent Kolis, and ten per cent Albdrs. 
In the larger villages some well-to-do cultivators, not more than 
ten per cent, have good houses. Alost houses are made of hardened 
mud with sloping roofs of tile or of reeds. AA’’cll-to-do landholders 
own two to four and a few as many as ten pairs of bullocks and a 
large quantity of grain in store. The poorer cultivators have grain 
eni^ugli to last them eight months, and. for the other four mouths 
they have to buy or borrow. About sixty per cent of the cultivators 
are small laudliolders, thirty per ceut labourers, and ten per cent 
proprietors with tenants. 
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Almost all Klied villages have easy access to Poona, many of them 
by the Poona- Junnar road passing through the sub-division. Those 
on the banks of the Bhima and in the east can generally cross into 
the direct road from Ahmadnagar ; others avail themselves of the 
Alandi road which is always passable by carts. Husbandmen take 
full advantage of this easy transport, and send to Poona large 
quantities of grain and fodder or kadhi. 

The chief market towns are Khed, Ohakan, Aihera, Vada, and a 
few other small places ; Aihera is the largest market in the west, a 
centre whence rice is sent inland and below the Sahyadris. 

Ma'val, one of the SahyMri sub-divisions, with the head-quarters 
at Khadkala lying between 18° 36' and 18° 59' north latitude and 
73° 26' and 73° 51' east longitude, is bounded on the north by Khed, 
on the east by Haveli, on the south by Bhor territory and Haveli, 
and on the west by Bhor territory, the Pen sub-division of Kolaba, 
and the Karjat sub-division of Thana. Its area is 385 square miles, 
its 1881 population 62,383 or 162 to the square mile, and its 
1881-82 land revenue £7586 (Rs. 75,860). 

Of an area of 3-54 square miles 230,438 acres have been 
surveyed in detail. Of these 17,665 are the lauds of alienated 
villages. The rest according to the revenue survey returns contains 
138,950 acres or 65 per cent of arable land, 24,762 acres or 11 per 
cent of uuarable, 44,419 acres or 21 per cent of grass, 2-31 acres 
or 10 per cent of forest reserves, and 4409 or 2 per cent of village 
sites, roads, riverbeds, and hills. From the 138,950 acres of arable land 
15,277 or 11 per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands 
in Government villages. Of the balance of 12-3,673 acres, the actual 
area of arable Government land, 110,889 or 'SO per cent were under 
tillage in 1880-81. Of these 110,862 acres or 99 per cent were 
dry-crop and 26 acres or one per cent were watered garden land. 

Three leading spurs from the Sahyadris cross the sub-division. 
3’he largest passes east across its whole length in the south, a 
second, which though not so high is broader, penetrates to the centre, 
and the third forms the north-eastern boundary for about twenty 
miles. 

The general features of iMaval are like those of other Sahv^dri 
sub-divisions. Except the range in which are the forts of Visapur 
and Lohogad the hills which cross it are not perhaps so largo as they 
are elsewhere ; the valley.s are also generally more open and level. 
A striking example of this is in that part of the .sub-division which 
is crossed by the road from Poona to Bombay. 'I'he level ])lain 
begins three or bnir miles from Khandala and stretching almost to 
the Foot of the hills which overlook the road on each side, it spreads 
to within a short distance of A'adgaon. The western parts of the 
Jilulshi petty division are more rugged and waving than any other 
parts near the Sahyadris. The sub-division is fairly wooded. 

Hed and gray are the leading soils, black being Found only on the 
banks of rivers and largo streams. The chii'f di’y-crop products aro 
ndchni, sden, and I'd for the kharif uv early cro])s and wheat and 
gram for the rahi. or late crops lUjjn and jvdri are gi'own to a 
small extent iu a few village.s on the ('astern border. 'I'lie black sod 
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lands are suited only for late crops. Rice is the crop from which the 
cultivators pay their revenue. It is for the most part sent to the 
Poona market. A little goes below the Sahyddris and a smaller 
portion is kept for retail sale at the great halting places along the 
line of road, of which Vadgaon and Khandala are the chief. No 
manure is applied to any lands in Maval except what they receive 
from the burning of brushwood and grass, a practice which is 
confined to rice and ndchni seed beds. 

The Indrfiyani, rising on the western border of the sub-division, 
passes south-east through its entire length. The Andhra a smaller 
stream rises in the north-west of the district and has a course of some 
seventeen miles before it falls into the Indrayani. 

At Talegaon Dabhade a pond covering thirty-seven acres and 
fifty feet deep holds water all the year round, and waters some garden 
^ land. It was built about seventy years ago by Dabhade Senapati. 
^1 The village ponds of Mundhve, Khanddla, Vadgaon, Kusur, and 
j Valvhan also hold water throughout the year. 

Besides 486 wells used for drinking about 55 wells are used for 
watering the land. Of the whole number about 225 are with and 
‘ 261 without steps. A well waters from ten to thirteen acres and 

the depth of water varies from one or two feet in Andar Maval 
to twenty feet in Chakan. The cost of building a well varies from 
£20 to £120 (Rs. 200 -1200). 

Though rice grows throughout the sub-division the rainfall varies 
greatly in different parts. It is very heavy close to the Sahyadris, and 
considerably lighter near the eastern boundary. Hot winds are 
almost unknown, and the climate generally is cooler than in the 
east. 

In 1881-82, of 111,0.50 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 
47,125 acres or 42 43 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 63,92.5 acres, 27 were twice cropped. Of the 63,952 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied -54,846 acres or S5'75 per 
cent, of which 14,990 were under rice hhdt Oryza sativa; 14,036 
under rdyf or n<iclini .Eleusine corocaua ; 9537 under wheat galai 
Triticum mstivum ; 7885 under sduic .and vnri Panicum miliaceum 
and miliare ; 4618 under spiked millet hitjfi Peuicillaria spicata ; 
2919 under Indian millet jedr! iSorghuui vulgare ; and 831 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied .3613 
acres or 5'64 per cent, of which 2678 were under gram hnrhham 
Oicer arietinum ; 410 under lentils Ervum lens ; 95 under tur 

(Jaiauiis indices; 7(5 under peas vdtdwi Pisum sativum; 21 under 
udid Phasoolus radiatus; one under rnuij Phaseolus mungo; and 
302 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5403 acres or S' 44 per 
cent, all of which were under gingelly seed til Sesamum iudicum. 
Fibres occupied 10 acres or O'Ol per cent, of which 7 were 
under Bombay hemp or tdg Crotalaria juncea ; and three 

under other fibres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 80 acres or 
O' 12 per cent, of which 34 were under chillies niirchi Capsicum 
frufescens ; 22 under sngarc.ane «.s- Saccharum officinarum ; and the 
remaining 24 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty-two 
riding and 20G.5 load cartSj 6213 two-bullock and 813 four-bullock 
ploughs, 16,523 bullocks and 12,370 cows, 2810he-buffaloe3 and 4175 
she-bufFaloes, 293 horses, 1027 sheep and goats, and sixty-four asses. 

The 18S1 population returns .show, of 62,383 people 59,674 or 
95'65 per cent Hindus; 1976 or 3' 16 per cent ilusahuans ; 612 or 
098 per cent Christians; 70 Parsis ; 50 Jews, and one Buddhist. 
The details of the Hindu castes are : 2285 Brahtnans ; 76 Kayasth 
Prabhus, 22 Patane Prabhus, and 9 Velalis, writers ; 626 Marwar 
Vanis, 2.52 Gujarat Yanis, 155 Liugayats, 42 Yaishya Yanis, and 
5 Agarvals, traders; 32,115 Kunbis and 579 Halis, husbandmen; 
1327 Telia, oilmen ; 1237 Chambhars, leather workers ; odoKumbhars, 
potters ; 798 Badhais, carpenters ; 489 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 283 
Shimpis, tailors ; lUO Beldars, ([uarrymeu ; 92 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 

84 Bnruds, bamboo-workers ; 82 Ka.sars, glas.sbangle-hawkers ; .52 
Jingans, painters ; 30 Bhavscirs, dyers; 26 Ghi'iidi.s, polishers; 21 
Tambats, coppersmiths ; 18 iSangar.s, weavers; 11 Bhadbhunj.ls, grain- 
parchers; 8 Kliatris, weavers ; 7 Lonaris, lime-burners; 3 Salis and 
one Raul, weavers; 2 Otaris, casters; 671 Guravs, teinple-scrvant.s ; 
729 Nhavis, barbers; 389 Parits, washermen; 1038 Dhangars, 
cowmen; 47 Gavlis, cowkeepers; 3630 Kolis and 351 Bhois, 
fishers; 171 Rajputs, messengers; 78 Kamathis, house-builders; 
4 Kalals, distillers ; 2 Bhandari.s, palm-tappers ; 5.38 Rhmo.shi 3 , 
watchmen ; 361 Kathkaris, catechu-makers ; 157 Thakurs, husbaud- 
men ; 103 Yaiijaris, grain-dealers ; 72 Kaikadis, labourers; 66 Yadars, 
stone-cutters; 8918 Mlidrs, village servants; 436 Mangs, messengers; 

85 Dhors, tanners; 22 Halalkhors, .scavengers; and 13.5 Gosavi.s, 94 
Bharadis, 46 Jangains, 34 Joshis, 23 Gondhlis, 23 Kolbatis, 13 Cliitra- 
kathis, 7 Aradhis, 6 Tirmalis, 6 Yasudevs, 5 Bhdts, 4 Holar.s, 3 
Panguls, 1 Jogi, and 1 Johari, beggars. 

The chief lui.shandmen are Kunbi.s, JIhars, ilangs, Dhangars, 
Robs, and Mails. Jlo.-^t of their lionse.s are poor, the walls made of 
hardened earth occasionally mixed with stone witli sloping roofs 
generally tiled and .sometimes thatched with rucd.s and leavc.s. The 
poorest hu.sbandiiien own no bullock.s. tiome hav(j (^ne f')!* two pairs, 
othcr.s as many as eight or ten, one or two .shc-biiffalie.s or cow.s, and 
some sheep and goats. The better-off cultivators have sometimes 
considerable stores of grain but mo.st have no more than is 
reejuired to snj^ply food or seed and to sell or exchange for cloth. 
Nearly seventy per cent of the cultivating cla.ssos arc small 
proprietor.s, twenty per cent are mere labourer.s, and the rest 
proprietors with tenants. 

The Bombay road passes through tlie sub-divi.sion, and the villages 
along or at a .short distance from the line derive a considerable 
advantage from the sale of grass for the jiumcrons droves of cart 
and pack bullocks that daily halt at the ditlbreut .stagc.s on the road. 

Purandhar, one of the southern sub-divi.sions with it.s hcad- 
ejuarters at Sasvad and lying between bS'^b'and 18'26' north latitude 
and 73"^ 56' and 74 2T east longitude, is bounded on the north by 
Haveli and Bhimthadi ; on the east by Bhinithadi; on the south by 
the Yai sub-division of Satdra aud the Bhor territory ; and on. the 
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west by Bbor and Haveli. It covers an area of 470 square miles, 
its 1881 population was 75,678 or 161 to tbe square mile, and its 
1881-82 land revenue was £9776 (Rs. 97,760). 

Of an area of about 457 square miles 450 have been surveyed in 
detail. Of these 114 are the lands of alienated villages. The rest, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 166,388 acres or 
76 per cent of arable land ; 18,7'40 acres or 12 percent of unarable ; 
5952 or S per cent of grass ; 26,655 or 13 per cent of forest reserves, 
and 7076 or 3 per cent of village sites, roads, river beds, and hills. 
Prom the 166,388 acres of arable land 24,778 or 15 per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 141,610 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 
141,503 or 99 per cent were under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 134,039 
acres or 94 per cent were dry- crop and 6835 acres or 4 per cent 
were watered garden land. 

Purandhar is hilly, in fact mountainous. The different ranges 
tend north-east and south-west, dividing it into two valleys along 
which flow almost parallel streams. The spur of the Sahyadris 
which is the water-shed between tbe Bhima and the Niraruns along 
the northern boundary of the sub-division. Its leading summits are 
those on which stand the fort of Malhargad and the Hindu temples 
of Bhuloshvar and Dhavaleshvar. A branch of the same spur fills 
the south half of the sub-division, the only important peak being 
crowned by the twiu forts of Purandhar and Yajragad. The general 
level is about 2800 feet above the sea, and the hill of Purandhar is 
nearly 1700 feet higher, on which about 400 feet from the summit 
is the fort of the same name. The valleys, chiefly the northern 
valley, have some fairly level well wooded tracts. Along the 
streams, especially the Karha, are fouud small tracts of alluvial soil. 
Elsewhere, except on the flat tops of some of the hills, the soil is 
.shallow and rocky. 
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The mode of hu'il)an(lry is like that in the neighbouring sub- 
divi.siou.s, except that the land is oftener ploughed, the light soils 
yearly and the heavier black soils once in two years. The husband- 
men also show unusual energy in cultivation. Manure is applied 
to dry-crop laTids and the garden lands generally get as much 
a.s fifty cart-hiads to the acre for sugarcane and twenty to thirty 
cart-loads for ordinary crops. The manure is the usual farmyard 
refuse or sheep-droppings. IMost villages grow a second crop of 
gram after the h'ijri or other early crop has been cleared. The 
raw sugar or p'/Z of this sub-division is much prized for its high 
(piality and firmiies.s which stands long journeys. It fetches about 
I.s. (Rs. 2) the jiiiJIii of 120 ^lirrs more than that made in other parts 
of the district, 'i’ho special strength of the Purandhar sugar is 
said to be due to their peculiar practice of keeping the cane in the 
ground eighteen mouths instead of twelve. The cane is planted in 
Alay or June and cut in November or December of the following 
year. The chief crop is hi'i jrl which covers 48 per cent of whole 
area under tillage, the next highest is Jntri with 27’2 per cent. Of 
the whole area under tillage 5r5 per cent are under early and 48'5 
per cent under late crops. 
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throughout. Half-way from the Babdev pass on the road to Sasvad 
another road branches to the fort of Purandhar^ but since the Diva 
road was finished this line has not been much used. Another road, 
fairly metalled but not bridged, goes from Sasvad to the south-west, 
and, after passing through the Sapgir gorge joins the main road 
from Poona to Satara through the Katraj pass close to the village of 
Kapurhol in the Pant Sachiv’s State. The Katraj road after passing 
through some of the south-western villages crosses the Nira not far 
from the market town of Kikvi. Another made but unbridged road 
goes from Sasvad to the south, passes through the Pimpla gorge close 
to the village of Parincha and on to the river Nira not far from the 
village of Tondla. Another road, leaving the main Diva pass route, 
close to the village of Belsar, crosses the Bhor pass to the railway 
station of Urali on the Peninsula Railway and is fit for carts. Of 
three fair weather roads one leads from Sasvad to Supa in Bhimthadi, 
and two pass east from Jejuri. The local market towns are Sasvad, 
Valha, Parincha, and Kikvi. Except Sasvad they are of no great 
importance. Almost the whole field produce goes to Poona as the 
numerous good roads thi-oughout the sub-division make the journey 
easy and speedy. Its thrifty skilful husbandmen and its immediate 
prospect of unfailing water from the Nii'a canal and of railway 
communication with Poona have combined to draw the attention of 
those interested to Purandhar as perhaps the most favourable part 
of the Deccan in which to try the experiment of an Agricultural 
Bank. 

Sirur, in the north-east of the district lying between 18° 31' and 
19° 1' north latitude and 74° 5' and 74° 40' east longitude and 
about thirty-eight miles long and thirty-six miles broad, is bounded 
on the north by Junnar and the Parner sub-division of Ahmadnagar 
separated by the Ghod river; on the east by Shrigonda also a 
sub-division of Ahmadnagar; on the south by Bhimthadi and Haveli 
both separated from it by the Bhima ; and on the west by Khed and 
Junnar. One village is detached about five miles from the north 
boundary on the Poona and Ahmadnagar border. Its area is 578 
srpiare miles, its 1881 population was 72,793 or 128 to the square 
mile, and its 1881-82 land revenue was £13,7.j9 (Rs. I,37,.o90). 

Of an area of above 577 square miles 300,589 acres have been 
surveyed in detail. Of the.se 04,480 acres are the lands of alienated 
villagc.s. The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
218,003 acres or 82 per cent of arable laud ; about 8 per cent of 
unarablo laud ; 3 per cent of grass ; 2 per cent of forest reserves ; 
4 per cent of village sites, roads, river beds, and hills. From 
the 248,003 acres of arable laud, 4031 or 4 per cent have to bo 
taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. The 
whole balance of 231,029 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, was under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 229,862 acres or 76 
per cent were dry-crop and 4167 acres or 21 per cent were watered 
gai-den laud. 

Sirur consists of stony uplands seamed towards the centre by 
rugged valleys, but towards its river boundaries sloping into more 
open plains. The chief features are low hills and uplands. The 
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low hills are sometimes rugged and steep ; and the uplands have in 
some cases rich tracts of good soilj and in others are poor and stony 
with, especially in the south-east corner, gentle wavings passing 
into a fairly level plain. The country is throughout sparsely 
wooded. The prevailing soil is a light friable gray, freely mixed 
with gravel, which requires seasonable and frequent falls of rain to 
make it yield. The best upland soils are purplish black of suddenly 
changing depth and very productive even with a comparatively 
scanty rainfall. The villages lying along the Bhima and the Ghod, 
especially near their meeting have a fair share of black soil, and 
black soil is also found in the dips and hollows of other villages. 
Bdjri and ji-dri are the staple crops. Manure as a rule is applied to 
watered lands, and to a limited extent to dry crop lands. Garden 
tillage is carried on by means of channels or pdts and wells, 
but chiefly by wells. The fair weather baudhdrds or dams, 127 in 
number, are made year after year when the raius are over. Few 
streams flow till the middle of May and most are dry by the middle 
of March. In 1881, 164 acres were watered by channels, 424 by 
channels and wells combined, and 2543 by wells, making a total 
watered area of 3131 acres. Of the 3131 watered acres 186 were 
under the richer crops, sugarcane, betel-leaf, plantains, grapes, and 
other fruits, and the rest under poorer crops, groundnuts, chillies, 
onions, potatoes, sweet-potatoes, wheat, and gram. The husbandry 
is similar to, but in many places is more efficient and careful than 
that practised in other parts of the district. On unwatered land 
as a rule only one crop is grown, though some tracts with good 
moisture-holding soil yield a second crop. 

The Bhima after forming the southern and its feeder the Ghod 
after forming the northern boundary of the sub-division, meet at its 
south-eastern corner, while the Vel entering from the west falls 
into the Bhima after a course of about eighteen miles. The Kukdi 
a feeder of the Ghod also touches the extreme northern corner of 
the sub-division. 

The rainfall at Sirur during the twelve years ending 1881 varied 
from9'91 inches in 1871 to 23‘72 inches and averaged 17'39 inches. 

Besides 337 wells used for drinking, about 1620 wells are used 
for watering the land. Of the whole number about 209 are with 
and 1748 without steps. A well waters from three to four acres and 
the depth of water varies from four to twelve feet. The cost of 
building a well varies from £40 to £100 (Rs. 400 - 1000). 

In 1881-82, of 224,126 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 17,434 
acres or 7' 77 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 206,692 acres, 2181 were twice cropped. Of the 208,873 acres 
nnder tillage, grain crops occupied 178,945 acres or 85‘67 per 
cent, of which 1 16,306 were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria 
spicata; 57,239 under Indian millet yairt Sorghum vulgare ; 4919 
under wheat gahu Triticum mstivum ; 63 under rdla or kdng Pani- 
cum italicum ; 9 under maize jnnklcn Zea mays ; and 401 under other 
grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 19,885 acres 
or 9’52 per cent, of which 7830 wci’e under fur Cajanus indicus ; 
2360 nnder gram Cicer arietiuum ; 942 under Jcidith or 
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kulthi Dolichos biflorus ; 5 under mug Phaseolus mungo ; and 8748 
under other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 7488 acres or 3‘58 per cent^ 
of which 878 were under gingellj seed til Sesamum indicum ; three 
under linseed o.hhi Linum usitatissimum ; and 6607 under other 
oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 526 acres or 0’25 per cent all of them 
under Bombay hemp aan or tdg Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 2029 acres or 0'97 per cent of which llSl were 
under chillies viirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 378 under sugarcane 
«s Saccharum officinarum; 84 under tobacco taynhukhu Nicotiana 
tabacum j and the remaining 436 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 472 riding 
and 1.512 load carts, 14.32 two-bullock and 4080 four-bullock ploughs, 
27,296 bullocks and 18,255 cows, 517 he-buffaloes and 2183 she- 
bufFaloes, 1484 horses, 38,107 sheep and goats, and 736 asses. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 72,793 people 68,6'74 or 94‘34 
per cent Hindus; 4036 or 5-54 per cent .Musalmans; 81 Christians; and 
two Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are : 2159 Brahmans ; 
22 Kdyasth Prabhus, writers ; 1365 Mar-war Vanis, 285 Lingayats, 
214 G-ujarat Yanis, 79 Komtis, 44 Yaishya Vanis, and 15 Agarvals, 
traders; 34,-566 Kunbis, 6661 Malis, and 48 K^chis, husbandmen; 
1639 Chambhars, leather- workers ; 710 Badhais, carpenters; 653 
Sails, weavers ; 648 Kumbhdrs, potters ; 647 Sonars, goldsmiths ; 
582 Telis, oilmen; 519 Shimpis, tailors; -358 Lohars, blacksmiths; 
281 Kasars, glassbangle-hawkers ; 138 Sangars, weavers; 85 
Lonaris, lime-burners ; 46 Jingars, painters ; 41 Buruds, bamboo- 
workers ; 41 Koshtis, weavers; 36 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 35 
Bhdvsars, dyers; 32 Patharvats, stone-masons; 16 Pauls, weavers; 
12 Nilaris, dj-ers ; 8 Ghisadis, polishers; 4 Beldars, quarrymen ; 
362 Guravs, temple-servants; 27 Ghadshis, musicians; 758 Nhavis, 
barbers ; 555 Parit.'s, washermen ; 3286 Dhangars, cowmen ; 41 
Gavlis, cowkeepers ; 560 Kolis and 178 Bhois, fishers; 171 Rajputs, 
messengers ; 26 Kamathis, house-builders ; 1717 Ramoshis, watch- 
men ; 274 \'adars, stone-cutters; 131 Vanjaris, grain-dealers; 63 
Kaikadis, labourers; 71 Thakurs, husbandmen; 37 Bhils, labourers; 
34 Phdsepardhis, hunters; 5548 Mhars, village-servants; 1514 
Mdngs, messengers; 73 Dhors, tanners; 43 Halalkhors, scavengers ; 
420 Gosavis, 151 Joshis, 137 Maubhdvs, 105 Bhanidis, 65 Bhamtas, 
63 Jangams, 59 Kolhatis, 53 Vaidus, 43 Gondhlis, 40 Chitrakathis, 
37 Bhats, 9 Aradliis, and 4 ATisudevs, beggars. 

The cultivating cla.sses, who form nearly two-thirds of the whole 
population, are chiefly Kunbis and Mails who arc found throughout 
the sub-division. A few members of other castes till themselves or 
by tenants. Most husbandmen’s houses have walls of hardened 
earth and mud with flat roofs. In Ghodnadi, Pabal, Kendur, 
Talegaon Dhamdhcre, and other large towns, about fifteen per cent 
of the houses have tiled sloping ro(d's and about eight per cent are 
built of stone. A well-to-do landbolder owns three to six pair of 
bullocks, one or two cows and she-buifalocs, and perhaps a few 
sheep and goats. A poorer landholder will sometimes have only 
one paij' of bullocks. About five per cent of the husbandmen have 
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to borrow both cattle and field tools. The poorer husbandmen have 
barely enough to support their families throughout the year and are 
forced to work as labourers during the slack season. The better 
off have the usual grain bins in which they store grain for food and 
seed. About fifty per cent of the cultivating classes are small 
landholders, about twenty per cent are proprietors with tenants, 
and about thirty per cent are labourers. Both Malis and Kunbis 
engage freely in carting when field work is slack. Some Dhangars 
weave and spin wool, but their chief calling be.sides agriculture is 
tending flocks. Labour and the sale of dairy produce supply the 
wants of many cultivators. 

Sirur is well off for roads. The high road from Bengal through 
Aurangabad and Ahmadnagar to Poona and the coast passes 
through the sub-division, entering from the north-east close to 
the town of Sirur and leaving it in the south-west corner close to 
Koregaon. Two other metalled roads lead one from Sirur to Khed 
in the west through Pabal, and another also from Sirur to the 
Bhimthadi sub-division in the south through the Kedgaon railway 
station. Eight fair weather roads join the chief towns and act 
as branch communications between the main or metalled roads. 
No other sub-division in Poona has such facilities for cart traffic. 
Though the railway does not pass through the sub-division, five 
stations between Uraliand Dhond are easy of access and at no great 
distance from the southern border. Of five market towns Sirur, 
Pabal, Talegaon, Kendur, and Kavtha, the chief is Sirur which is 
also a cattle market. The weekly sales amount to about £30 (Rs. 300) 
worth of grain, £30 (Rs. 800) worth of cattle, and £20 (Rs. 200) of 
steam and handwoven cloth. The chief industries are the weaving 
of women’s robes and turbans which employs ninety-three and 
the weaving of blankets which employs eight looms. Most of the 
produce of the looms is used locally, and the rest goes to Poona. 
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Ahire, a small village twelve miles north-west of Khed with in 
1881 a population of 323, has a Friday weekly market. 

A'rabegaon on the loft bank of theGhod river, about twenty miles 
north-west of Khed, is a small village, with in 1881 a population of 
877. The Gllage gives its name to the Ambegaon petty diGsion 
whose head-quarters are at Ghode. A mile west of Ambegaon the 
Ghod narrows and flows through a fine rocky gorge. A weekly 
market is held on Wednesday. 

In 1673 the English traveller Fryer passed by Ambegaon on his 
way to Junnar. Fryer found one Musalman beggar in the town as 
all the people had fled from a party of Moghal horse.® 

A'mbegaon, on the old Panvel-Poona road, is a small market 
town twelve miles south-west of Khadkala, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 6-o3. Except during the rains a weekly market is held on 
Wednesday. Ambegaon was formerly the head-quarters of a sub- 
division. 

Alandi, on the Poona-Nasik road on the left bank of the Indra- 
A'ani about twelve miles south of Khed, is a small municipal town, 
with in 1881 a iwpulatioii of 1754. Alandi is noted as containing 
the tomb and temple of the great Brahman saint Bnyaneshvar (1271- 
1300) whore a large yearly fair attended by about 50,000 pilgrims is 
held in November- December. 

The Poona road crosses the Indrayani at Alandi by a stone bridge 
which was built in 1820 at a cost of about £8000 (Rs. 80,000) by 
Thakurdas 3IohanlAl Agarvala a rich banker of Poona. The bridge 
ghes a good view of ATandi with its temples, houses, walls, trees, 
and gardens.® The village contains about 300 houses. The temple 
of Dnyaneshvar ha.s three chief gateways, Chandulal’s, Giiikvd,d’s, and 
Sindia’s, the la.st facing the bazar being the chief. The templo 
enclosure has an arched corridor all round, now divided into com- 
partments and used as dwelling houses. The man Jap is large and 
arched and built of stone. It is painted on the inside with scenes 
and figures from Hindu mythology, and on the outside has the 


* Except the I’oona city and .funnar accounts, this chapter lias been prepared chiefly 
from materials contributed by the late Mr. G. H. Johns, C.S. 

^ East India and Persia, 123. ® Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow, I. 244. 
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same scenes and figures sculptured in relief.^ An unwalled covered 
way leads from the corridor to the shrine which consists of a 
vestibule and the tomb-chamber. Over Dnyanoba’s tomb is his 
image three feet high with a silver face and crown and dressed in 
red clothes.^ Behind the image are figures of Vithoba and Rakhmai. 
The shrine is said to have been built about 300 years ago by one 
Ambekar Deshpande and the large mandap by Bamchandra Malhdr 
a minister of Sindia about 1760. The west wall and corridor 
were built about 1750 by the thirdPeshwa Balaji Bajirav (1740-1761) 
and the drum-house or yuifjdrkhana in the west or Graikvad gate was 
built about 1840 by Ganpatrav Gaikvad at a cost of £200 (Rs. 2000). 
About 1725 a descendant of Ambekar Deshpande built the east 
and south wall. The balcony over the east or Chandulal gateway 
was built by Chandulal a famous minister of the Nizdm. The 
north corridor was built about 1750 by Sindia and one Kashirav, 
The balcony or drum-house over the north gateway was built about 
1800 at a cost of £800 (Rs. 8000) by Balaji Govind one of Sindia’s 
followers. 

Aland! has six other temples of Bahiroba, Malappa, Mamti, 
Pundlik, Ram, and Yishnu. Pundlik’s temple is in the river bed. 
Another object of worship is a masonry w'all which is said to have 
served Dnyaneshvar as a horse.® The temple revenue, amounting to 
about £200 (Rs. 2000), is enjoyed by the Guravs who correspond to 
the Badvas of Pandharpur. The Guravs have about twenty-one 
houses and number about a hundred. Besides the income from 
pilgrims the temple enjoys a Government cash grant of £108 
(Rs. 1080) managed by six administrators who are chosen for life by 
the people. Pilgrims come on the dark eleventh of every Hindu 
month, but the chief day is the dark eleventh of Kdrtik or 
Novcmber-Dcccmber when about 50,000 pilgrims assemble. The 
camping ground for pilgrims is on the outskirts of the village with 
good natural drainage. 

The municipality was established in 1867 and in 1882-83 had an 
income of £545 (Rs. 5450) and .an expenditure of £522 (Rs. 5220). 
The chief source of income, £470 lO.s. (Rs. 4705), is a pilgrim tax at 
the rate of 3(Z. (2 as.) a head which gives the number of pilgrims in 
1882-83 at 37,640. 

Dnyanoba’s father was a Deshasth Br.ahman named Yithoba, who 
lived at Apegaon on the Goddvari near N.lsik. In travelling to 
different holy places Yithoba came to Alandi then called Alk'ipur. 
Here a village accountant named Shidhopant gave him his daughter 
Rakhmai in marriage. Soon after his marriage Yithoba went to 
Benares .and became an ascetic or samjdslii. When Shidhopant heard 
that his son-in-law had taken to an ascetic’s life, he recalled him, reasoned 
with him, and admitted him to the life of a householder. The village 
Br.dhmans, belietdng it against scripture rules that an ascetic should 
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’ Orieiit il Clivistian Speot.xtor, VII. 46. A part of Dny.inoba’s temple-tomb is said 
to have been built by the gro.at V;ini saint Tuk.tnim who was a great admirer of 
Dny.lnoba. 

- Oriental Christian Spectator, VII. 46. ' See below p. 104. 
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return to a householder’s life, outcasted Vithoba who went with his 
four children, three sons Dnyaneshvar Nivrittinath and Sophndev and 
a daughter Muktabai, to lay his case before the learned Brahmans 
of Paithan. The Brahmans would not have admitted the family 
into caste but for two miracles performed by Dnyaneshvar to show 
that they were all four incarnations of Vishnu, Shiv, Brahma, and 
Lakshmi, and that no expiatory rites were necessary for their 
re-admission. The two miracles were endowing a he.'buffalo with 
speech and making him recite Vedic mantras, and inviting in person 
the ancestors of a man when he was performing their shrdddh 
ceremony. On re-admission Dnyaneshvar returned to Alandi. On 
the way the Yed-reciting buffalo died and Dnyaneshvar, giving him 
the name of ilhasoba, buried him with due rites at Kolvadi a 
hamlet of Ale village sixteen miles east of Junnar.i At Alandi 
Dnvanoba performed his most notable miracle of riding on a wall. 
Chhngdev a reputed saint came to meet Dnyaneshvar riding through 
the air on a tiger and using a snake for his whijj. Dnyaneshvar, not 
wishing to be outdone by Changdev, went to the town wall and 
striding on it caused a part of it to move forward and meet 
Changdev. The wall is still showm surrounding a mud temple of 
Vithoba on the river bank. 

Dnyaneshvar was born in 1272^ (Shak 1194) and is said to have 
died in his twenty-eighth year at Alandi in 1300. In 1290 he wrote 
at Nevasa in Ahmadnagar his greatest work called after his name 
Dnydneshvari, a ilarathi treatise in verse on theogony and metaphy- 
sics based upon the well known Bhagvadgita. A book on Dnyan- 
eshvar and other saints called Bhaktivijaya was written by Mahipati 
about 1775. 

Ale, a small market town sixteen miles east of Junnar, with in 
1881 a population of 3397, was transferred by Ilis Highness Ilolkar 
to the British Government. A weekly market is held on Friday. 
In Kolvadi a hamlet of Ale a yearly fair attended by lOOO to 
1500 people is held on the bright eleventh of Chaitra or March - 
April in honour of Mhasoba or the buffalo-god. The local 
account of the origin of the fair is that the groat saint Dnyanoba 
(1272-1300) buried here a buffalo-god whom he had taught the Vedas 
and raised a samddh or tomb on the spot. A .shrine was afterwards 
built and a hall added but never completed. In 1827 Captain Clunes 
notices it as belonging to Holkar, with 300 houses, four shops, wells, 
and a temple of Miiruti." 

A'ne, at the head of theAnc pass twenty-five miles east of Junnar, 
is a diihtnia or two-owned village, with in 1881 a population of 1916, 
and a weekly market on Wednesday. A well made road passes from 
Ane ten miles south-we.st to Belhe. 

Avsari Budrukh is a small town fifecn miles north-east of 
Khed, with in ISSI a population of 2778. The town was the head- 
quarters of a petty division till 1802 when the petty division was 
abolished. The petty divisional office, which is just outside the west 


> At Mhasoba’g tomb a fair is still held on the Ijnglit eleventh of Chaitra or March - 
April, See l>€low Ale. * Itinerary', '22. 
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i,-iitrance of the town, is now u.secl as a school. Within and close to 
the west entrance is a temple of Bliairav built about a hundred years 
ago by one Shankarshet a Lingayat Yani. The hall, which is entered 
through a broad archway, is elaborately painted inside with scenes 
from Hindu mythology. The outside of the temple which has several 
figures on the roof and spire, notably a Granpati above the entrance 
arch, is every year re-painted in gorgeous colours. Facing the 
entrance are two fine lamp-pillars covered with brackets for lights 
and ending in square capitals adorned underneath with sculptured 
foliage. Beyond the lamp-pillar is a drum-house or nagnrlchnna on 
a stone canopy which contains a stone horse on a pedestal. 

Ba'ra'mati, north latitude 18^ 10' and cast longitude 74’ 39', on 
the Karha about fifty miles south-east of Poona, is a municipal town 
and the head-quarters of a petty division, with in 1881 a population 
of .5272. The 1872 cen.sus showed a population of 4975, of whom 4445 
were Hindus and 530 Musalmans. The 1881 census gave an inci’case 
of 297 or 5272 of whom 4773 were Hindus and 499 Musalmans. Be- 
sides the petty diHsional revenue and police offices Baramati has a 
municipality, a dispensary, and a post-office. The municipality, which 
was established in 1865, had in 1882-83 an income of £584 (Rs.5S40) 
and an expenditure of £406 (Rs. 4660). The dispcirsary was esta- 
blished in 1873. In 1882-83 it treated thirteen in-patien'ts and 4081 
out-patients at a cost of £106 6,y. (Rs. 1063). In 1637 Baramati was 
included in the territory belonging to Shahaji the father of Shivaji.' 
Baramati was the residence of the Naik banker family which 
intermarried with the Peshwas and of the famous Harathi poet 
Moropant. a Karhada Brdhman, who flourished in tlie eighteenth 
century (1729-1794). In 1792 Captain Moor, afterwards the author 
of the Hindu Pantheon, described Baramati as a large respectable 
town Avith strong fortifications. 'Ilic Karlia river divided the town 
and the best part Avas protected by a liigh Avail. About a mile to the 
cast Avas a tract of rich garden land.- In 1802 Fattelising 3Iane the 
genmal of YasliA'anti’av Holkar attacked the PosliAva's camp at 
Baramati and routed his army taking all the artillery.* General 
IVcllesley camped at Baramati on the 18th of April 1803 on his way 
from Seringapataiu to Poona to seat BajiruA- PcsliAAa on the throne. 
From Bar.amati. to saAc it from dcstructiAui, he made the famous 
march to Poona of sixty miles in thirty-tAvo hours.' 

Bed.sa,a small village of 220 people in Mtival about tiA'e miles south- 
west of Khadkala station on tlic IV-ninsula railAA-ay, ghes its name 
to a group of tAvo caAes of about the fir-.t century a.d. The caves lie 
intheSupati hills, Avhieh rise aboA-o Bedsa village, at a height of 
about 30U feet aboAC the plain and 2250 feet aboAo sea IoacI. 

The caves may be A’isited from K.irle or Khadkiila. From Karle 
the Avay to the caves leads south-east across the raihvay by a A ery 
rougli rocky track about six miles cast to Pimpalgaon and from 
Khadkala a Avalk round the Avest base of a spur leads about tAvo 
miles to Pimpalgaon. From Pimpalgaon a footpath leads about 550 
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feet up a steep hill side to the crest of a ravine at a small temple of 
Yhghoba. The smoothly topped hill on the right of the temple with 
the peaked central head is Bhatras and the heavy rugged cliff on the 
left is Khurva. From the temple the path leads along a rough 
terrace across some stream beds and up a short steep climb to the 
caves. 

The two chief caves are a chapel or cJiaitya and a dwelling cave or 
layana both of them with very clear traces of being copied from 
wooden buildings. The chapel is approached by a narrow forty feet 
passage between two blocks of rock about eighteen feet high.^ A 
passage five feet wide has been cleared between the blocks and the 
front of two massive octagonal columns and two demi-columns which 
support the entablature at a height of about twentj'-five feet. Their 
bases are of the Jut<i or water-vessel pattern from which rise shafts 
slightly tapering and surmounted by an ogee or fluted capital of the 
Persepolitan type,- grooved vertically and supporting a fluted torus 
in a square frame over which lie four thin square plates each project- 
ing over the one below. On each face of the uppermost plate 
crouch elephants horses and bulls with beautiful and well propor- 
tioned groups of men and women riding over them. On the pilaster 
to the right of the entrance are two hor.ses with a man and woman 
seated on them. The whole is finely carved especially the mouth 
and nostrils of the hor.ses. The woman is seated astraddle on the 
horse, her left hand is raised and her right hand holds her hair. She 
has large square earring.s, a bracelet near the wrist and another near 
the elbow, and a double anklet, the lower with bells. The man has a 
globe-shaped ornament on his head. The pillar to the right of the 
entrance has, on the east face of the capital, two seated or kneeling 
horses back to back. On the south horse .'its a woman, her left hand 
on the horse’s neck, her right fist clo.sed and shaken at the man. 
The woman wears a square earring a necklace and an anklet. The 
man faces east and has his loft hand turned back clutching a curl of 
the woman’s hair. Ilis light hand is on the horse's neck. lie 
wears a necklace, which is a row of octagonal stones, and on his right 
arm are four bracelets and on his left two. Ilis wai.stclolh is folded 
in bands which hang down the side of the horse. Tlie horse has 
neither saddle nor bridle. The left pillar has, on the east face, two 
seated elephants with a woman on the north and a man on thi' south. 
The woman is seated on the elephant and is pulled back by the man 
who draws her by the wrist. The left arm is bent, tlu' hand resting 
on the elephant's head. The man's left hand drags the woman’s 
right hand and his right hand is broken. The man has no hair on 
his face. The clcjihants are very finely carved. Thev have no 
tusks whicli were eithi'r of wood or ivorv which lias dropjied away 
leaving holes. The left or south ^nlaster has a horse on the east and 


^ The long in front is left tt> get suffniuTitiy Itack to tlie nect-ssary 

height for the fioiit or fa«bvle 'J lie hhMjks <»n either Mtle hide the greater part ul the 
front. KtrgU'.'.on an*! lUirge'^s’ Cave 'I'eniphs, 

- 'I he pillar .tn<l piLjv^tei to the Wf^t an* iniieli eloser tin tocl nn.l m* ro like A^hok 
pillars tliau the ptil.ir and pilaster to the east. 'I'he t(»p ot tlu' pillar below tlie capital 
is clearly Assyrian. 
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a bull on the west. On the bull, which is finely carved, is a seated 
woman with her left hand on the bull’s neck and her right hand on 
the man’s shoulder. The man looks east ; his left hand is on his 
left thigh and his right hand on the horse’s neck. 

The west or inner face of the right pillar has two elephants. On 
the north elephant is a woman seated bare to the waist. She wears 
heavy .square earrings, a large folded necklace hanging to the breasts, 
a waistband, and an anklet. Her right hand rests on the elephant’s 
temple and her left hand clutches the man’s turban. On the south, 
that is the left, elephant, to one looking out of the cave, is a woman 
in front and a man behind, both looking west that is facing the relic- 
shrine. The woman has her left hand near the elephant’s ear and 
her right hand on the man’s neck. The man’s right hand holds the 
woman’s left arm to keep her from dragging off his turhan. His 
left hand is near the waist of the woman. 

The west or inner face of the left pillar has two horses. A woman 
is seated on the north horse and a man .on the south horse. The 
woman’s left hand rests on her hip and her right hand is raised 
above the horse’s neck. The man’s left hand is on the horse’s neck ; 
his right hand catches the woman’s hair. Comparing the inner faces 
of the two pillars, on the left pillar the man tries to carry away the 
woman and on the right pillar the woman tries to take away the man. 

The veranda or porch within the pillars is nearly twelve feet wide 
and in front 30' 2" long with two benched cells projecting somewhat 
into it from the back corners and one in the right end in front, with, 
over the door, an inscription in one line recording : 

* The gift of Pashyanaka, son of A'nanda Sethi, from Na'sik.’ 

The corresponding cell in the opposite end is only begun. Along 
the base of the walls and from the levels of the lintels of the cell- 
doors upwards the porch walls are covered with the rail pattern on 
flat and curved surfaces, intermixed with the chaifya window orna- 
ments but witliout any animal or human representations. This and 
the entire absence of any figure of Buddha show the early or 
Hinavaua style of the caves, probably of about the first century after 
Christ. 

The door jambs slant slightly inwards as do also the inside pillars, 
another mark of its early age. The interior is 4-3' 4" long by 21' 
wide. The gallery in the sill of the great window extends 3' 1" into 
the cave, whicti. besides the two irregular pillars in front, has twenty- 
four octagonal shafts, 10' 3 " high. .sc])aratiug the nave from the side 
aisles 3' ti' wide. Over the pillars is a fillet 4" deep and then the 
triforium about four feet high. All the wood work has disappeared 
though the Jicgs that kept it in its place may still be seen.^ On the 
pillars, as late as ISfil, could be clearly traced portions of old paint- 
ing cliiefly of Buddha with attendants ; but the caves have since been 


' The wood work would seem to have di^appe.arcil within the last twenty years. 
In 1844 (.lour. Horn l!r. Kny. As. iSoc. I 4.48) \Vt'.sterg!iaul describes the cave as 
ribbed, and about 1801 a writer in the Oriental Christian iSpectator (X. 17- 18) found 
liagments of timber lying on the floor. 
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rrhitewashed and ‘no trace of the painting is Icftd On hve of the 
right pillars are carved Buddhist symhols. The sixth pillar from 
the entrance has. about ten feet from the ground, a central and two 
side lotus symhols. The seventh pillar has a central wheel of the 
law and side flowers. The eighth pillar has a central symbol with, 
above it, a Buddhist trident and below two lotuses The ninth pillar 
has two taurus signs above and two lotus signs below. The tenth 
pillar has a sun-hke circle for the wheel and trident and a lotus. 

The ddghoba or relic shrine has a broad fillet of rail ornament at 
the base and top of the cylinder from which rises a second and 
shorter cylinder also surrounded above with the rail ornament. The 
box of the capital is small and is suimounted by a very heavy capital 
in which, out of a lotus bud, stands the wooden shaft of the umbrella. 
The top of the umbrella has disappeared. The relic shrine is daubed 
in front with redlead and worshipped as Dharmaraj’s Jheni or 
resting-place. 

Leaving the chapel and passing a well near the entrance about 
twenty paces off is a large unfinished cell with in its back a water 
cistern. Over the water cistern is an inscription in throe lines of 
tolerably clear letters which records ; 

‘The religious gift of Maha bhoja's daughter Sa'madinika', the Maha'devi 

Maha'rathini and wife of A'padevanaka ’ 

Close by the unfinished cell is cave II. a vihdra or dwelling cave 
but unique in design with an arched roof and round at the back like 
a chapel. Outside, one on each side of the entrance, are two benched 
cells. The entrance is 17' d' wide with a thin pilaster 3' 5' broad on 
each side. Within the entrance the cave is 18' 2 " wide and d2' 5" 
deep to the back of the apse and has eleven cells all with benches or 
beds. The cell doors liave arches joined by a string course of rail 
pattern and, in a line with thefinials of the arches, is another similar 
course. 'I'lic door.-- have plain architraves and outside each architrave 
a pilaster. In the walls between the doors are carved false-grated 
windows. The whole cave has been plastered and was j)rot)uhly 
painted, Init it is now overlaid with a coating of smoke. In the back 
wall of the cave in a niche is a figure of the goddess Yeniinai thickly 
covered with red paint. A tidfl stone lies against the wall, a little 
to the right. 

Beyond this and under steps leading up to tin* left is a small cell 
and in the sti’cani beyond a small open cistern (7'xd'ti ) with 
sockets cut in the rock. ,\bout thirty feet bevond is another plain 
room ab(jut 1 1 .S square with a door seven feet wide. 

( )n tin.' rock behind a relic shrine or (hiijhiihii a short distance from 
Cave 1. is a weather-worn inscription in two luics which records : 

The of Gobhuti, native ot Marakuda, an A'ranaka (and) Pednpatika 

Cau.sed to be made by Aaa laiiuta Bhata, inhabitant of. . 


^ Abdiit J Sfil the h.ul tra<A •> t)t iiidi.stinet 'J he [lillars ere richly 

and el.il»i>iately painteij on a ;ir<»nnd j»[»arently ot lime. 'I'he pn-jiortions and ex- 
Vres-siun ot the fi:^iires was adnnialile. On uiie side (»f the pillars w.is a Hjuie liohhiD’’ 
a^aotti and on aiiMthei a tianie witli a s<tiiaie whitetan. On another pdlarvaa 
traoeaijlt; patt oi a .ounce \ei^ iiuioU. ly [Mintetl uitli Iha^ers and hmls, one ol the 
birds as tresh ami peileet if treah ['anited. Onental Christian Spectator, HI. 17 
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Belhe, twenty-one miles south-east of Junnar, is a large Tillage 
with in 1881 a population of 2816 and a weeklj' market on Mondays. 
Eelhe belongs to a Moghal family who held a high position in 
Junnar in the seventeenth century and who still enjoy the title 
of Nawabs of Belhe. They have married nnth the Nawabs of 
Surat and the present proprietor is the son-in-law of Jafar Ali the 
late Nawab of Surat. They have a large mansion in Junnar town 
which is entered by a fine gateway.* To the south-east of Belhe, 
near the Musalman burial-ground, is a Hemadpanti well. The well 
is about twenty yards square and is entered by two opposite flights 
of ten steps each. The walls have eighteen canopied niches four 
each on the sides with steps and five each on the other two sides. 
The niches (3' x 1' 6" x 1' j are square headed with carved side pillars 
and a finial consisting of a canopy knobbed at the top. The south 
wall has a worn-out inscription. Close by the well is a Pir’s tomb 
where a yearly fair or un(f!, attended by about lUOO people, is held 
on the second day of the bright half of Chaitru or March -April. 

Bha'ja, a small village of 291 people in Maval about seven miles 
south-west of Khadkiila and about two miles south of Karle railway 
station, has a group of about eighteen early Buddhist caves of about 
the second and first century B.c. A rough road leads about two miles 
south of the Karle rest-house to Bhaja. The caves are about 400 
feet above the village in the west face of a steep hill. 

Beginning from the north the first is apparently a natural 
cavern thirty feet long and slightly enlarged. The next ten are 
plain cells. Cave YI. is an irregular cell much ruined and half filled 
up. The hall is irregular about fourteen feet square with two cells 
on each side and throe in the back wall with chatty a window 
ornaments over all the cell doors. Over the right side cell door in 
the back wall is inscription one recording : 

‘The gift of Ba'dha' (Bodhi) a ploughman’s wife.’ 

On the back wall of cave IX. is a frieze projecting 2' 2' with four 
chaltija arches joined by the rail pattern. In front of the cave was 
a veranda which seems to have had pillars with animal capitals. A 
fragment of the base of a pillar is left as also a broken capital with 
animal figures upon it. 

Cave XII. the chaitiin or chapel is the best in the group, one of the 
most interesting in India, and, according to Dr. Burgess, one of the 
most important to be found aTiywhere for the history of cave 
architecture. The cave is tifty-nine feet long by about twenty-nine 
feet wiile with a semicircular apse at the back and having an aisle 
3' •>" wide separated from the nave by twenty-seven plain octagonal 
shafts IT 4' hi'>h. d'he pillar.s rake inwards about o" on each side, 
so that the nave is TV 6" wide at the t<qis of the pillars and 16' 4' at 
their bases. The il'i'ihul'H or relic .shrine is eleven feet in diameter at 
the floor and the evlinder or drum is four feet high. The dome is six 
feet high and the box iq)ou it is two storeyed, the upper box being 
lu'wn out 1' T square inside with a hole in the bottom 1 8 deep and 
7 ' in diameter. The upper part of the box or capital is of a separate 
stone and hewn out, showing clearly that it held some relic. On four 
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of the pillars arc carved in low relief seven ornaments or Buddhist 
svmhols. 'On the left of the seventh pillar is a symbol formed of 
four tridents round a centre which perhajj.s contained a fan with buds 
and leaves at the corner.s. ( )n the eighth jtillar. on the right side are 
two flowers and what looks like a fan and on the left side a posy of 
holy flowers. 

The roof is arched, the arch rising from a narrow ledge over the 
triforiura 7' o" above the tops of the pillars and '2(1' o" high from the 
floor. The roof is ribbed inside with teak girders the first four of 
whicli, and parts of some of the others, have given way or been jtulled 
down. The front must have been entirely of wood and four holes 
are made in tlie floor sliowing the position of the chief uprights. There 
are also mortices cut in the rock showing where one of tbe chief cross 
beams must have been plaectl. probably to .secure the lattice work in 
tlie upper part of the window. The front of the great arch is full of 
pin holes in three rows, about 17U in all. showing beyond doubt that 
some wooden, itrobably ornamental, facing covered the whole of tho 
front. The ligures on the front are a female figure high up on the 
left much weatherworn but with a beaded belt about the lions; two half 
figures looking out at a window in the projecting side to the right of 
the great arch and on the same side the heads of two others in two 
small compartments and on a level with the tojr of the arch. By the 
side of Cave XII. but with the line of its front coming out to the 
south at a .small angle, is Cave XIII. the front quite gone and 
jjrobably of wood. Tlie cave (oD'x 14’ b'j has a cell in each of tho 
back corners and three in the back wall. Each cell has a latticed 
window. The left cell has a fastening on the door us if for a lock or 
bolt. The right cell has an arched door n7id a stone bench. Of the 
back wall cells two on tho sides have a single bench and the middle 
ccdl has two with a small recess under each. Over the doors of all 
the cells is tlie chutfijn arch joined by a frieze of rail pattern. Over the 
front of the cave are oiaiameiital archc' and a double course of rail 
pattern. Close to ( fn e XIII.. and facing a little more to the north, is 
ca\'e XIY. ijj' .S'x2.')' b') with one cell at tho back and three on each 
side. The front cells have double beds with a rect'ss under each : the 
second on the left has no bed but a .s(piare window and the third on 
the right has no bed but leads into an inner cell with a stone bench. 
Cave XV. is above ( 'ave X 11 1, iuid with ( 'ave X VI. is reached by a .stair 
to the s(juth of Cave XIV. It is a small dwelling cave (12'b'x Bf) 
with a bench on the light and two semidrcular niches 2' S' wide 
with arched tops surmounted bv the I'/i.iih/n arcli. At tho back 
are two benched l■cll.s. T'hc front wall is gone ; the terrace in front 
was about five feet wide and probably, us shown bv holes in the roof, 
framed in wood work and projecting forwards. The front above thi.s 
cave and cave X4 I, is carved with thin rjunhjn arches and the rail 
pattern. Ca\-e XVII. reached by a descent from caves XV. and XVI. 
is a small dwelling cave ( l.S'b"x 12' (>') with three cells at tlie back 
and two at the right, one of them with a bench. There is also a bench 
in the left end of tho hall and an irregailar recess or cell. On tho 
right, near the door of the .-econd cell, is inscription two in two lines 
which I'ccords ; 

‘ The gut ol a cell from Na da.sava, a Na ya of Bhogavati.’ 
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Near the cave are two wells in a recess and over them is 
inscription three in two lines which records ; 

' Tlie religious gift of a cistern by Vinhudata, sou of Kosiki a great warrior.’ 

At some distance along the scarp is a large excavation containing 
a group of fourteen relic shrines or dt'ig/tohcis of various sizes cut in 
the rock. As their inscriptions show, they are the tombs or tJiupus of 
monks. All have the Buddhist rail pattern round the upper part of 
the drum. Five of them are under the rock and vary in diameter from 
6' 3" to 4' 8' and of these two in front have the relic box only on the 
dome while the three behind them have also heavy capitals, the 
largest on the left joined to the roof by the stone shaft of the umbrella, 
while, over the other two, the circle of the umbrella is carved on the 
roof with a hole in the centre over a corresponding hole in the capital, 
evidently to insert a wooden rod. Of the nine dughohds out.side the rock 
roof, the first to the north has a handsome capital 3' 8 ' high and very 
elaborately carved. As most of the other ddijliuhtis are broken, it 
cannot be said how they were tinislied except that the eighth and 
possibly others were of the plain box form without any cornice. In 
four of the capitals under the roof are holes on the upper surface as 
if for placing relies and two liaA'c a depression round the edge of the 
hole as if for a closely httiiig cover. 

On the second ddyhoha, going from north-cast to south-west, in the 
front row is a wcathor-worii inscription in one line recording : 

* The Thupo of the venerable reverend Dhamagiri. * 

On the base of the third ddyhohd is inscription five in one line 
r&f'orcliTicr * 

* 'The Thupo of the venerable reverend Ainpikinaka.’ 

(.)n the base of the fourth ddyltobii is inscription six in one very 
indistinct line recording: 

‘ [The Thupol of the venerable reverend Sanghadina * 

On the capital of one of the ddghuldH under the rock is inscription 
seven in one line recording ; 

‘ The venerable reverend. ’ 

Tlioi'e is an eighth inscription much weather-worn and difficult to 
read on the dome of the large relic slirine which stands first in the 
front row. 

Farther along the hill scarp is a small chamber, with a cell at the 
right end, much filled up but with a frieze, uruameuted by female 
fig'ires and relic shrines in higli relief, supporting a moulding witii 
relic shrines in half relief and with an arched roof only half of which 
remains. On the wall are some curious sculptures. Farther along 
the hill scarp, under the first waterfall, is a small emptv round cell ; 
under the second is a large square room witli tlircc cells at each side, 
partly filled and much mined : under the third waterfall is a small 
round cell with a relic slirine. 

In 1879 a very old and mo.st interesting cave was discovered in the 
Bhaja scarp further to the east. When first found the cave was 
filled nearly to the roof of the veranda with mud and earth. The 
Veranda pillars and the sides of the entrance doors arc broken away. 
The cave faces north and is a small dwelling <-ave with a somewhat 
irregular hall (16' 6 ' x 17' 6 ') . There are two cells in the inner wall one 
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of them with a stone bed and tw o in the east wall. The cave has tliree 
other cells, a large cell with a stone bed at one end of the veranda 
and two smaller with benches at the other end. At one end is a pillar 
and pilaster with bell and pot-shaped capitals. The pillar and pilaster 
are surmounted by fabulous animals, human female busts with the 
bodies of cows. The cave has some remarkable sculptures in the hall 
and veranda. 

On the left wall of the cave is a standing male figure ( 5’ 9" x 2' 8") 
with lips compressed, no face hair, and feet carved as if walking 
towards the right. The legs are crossed, the right leg brought 
behind the left leg. The left hand holds the hilt of a heavy thick 
dagger that is tied on the left hip. The right hand grasps a .spear. 
The headdress is curious and heavy. The hair is roiled into a big 
dome. There are heavy earrings with five rings and a heavy double 
necklace. On the upjJer arms is a broad belt with pointed side 
plaits. On the lower arm arc five bracclet.s. The figure wears a 
waistcloth. Over the right shoulder is the sacred thrcacl. The feet 
are bare. The dagger on the left hip is heavy and broad-bladed ; 
the spear has a head like a modern spear, and a knobbed head on 
the ground like a mace. The other figure (3' 7" x T 6") on the left 
wall is also standing. It holds a spear in the right hand and the 
left hand rests on the waistband. A shouldercloth is throwm over 
the left shoulder. The hair is tied in a dome which is not properly 
finished. In the back wall of the cave below is a small figure 
holding up the scat and on the right side is anotlier small figure. 

In the left end of the veranda the small central pillar has a capital 
carved into figures, a horse below' and a woman from the waist up. 
The right hand holds up the roof. The figure has a curious head- 
dress as if the hair was done up with wreaths of pearl, and big 
earrings, double necklace, and hanging stomacher. The right corner 
of the capital is another female centaur with triple and fivefold 
bracelets. ISetween tlie earrings is a female head. The figures at 
the side of the capitals are like the sphinx in the Karle chapel cave. 
In the corner arc more centiiurs male and female with ditferent head- 
dresses and not holding up the roof. 

In the front wall on the left is a standing male figure with the 
hair tied into a groat dumi'd headdress. lie holds a double spear in 
his left hand wliich is lield to his breast and his riglit hand rests on 
the handle of a broadbladed /.■///, -(n-Z-like dagger. Itelow the sheath 
of the dagger .show the ends of the double spear. The case of the 
dagger is lied on with a cloth. <ln his upper arms great ornaments 
streti'li, from near the elbow to the shoulder. In the ears are luigo 
earrings and round the neck is an elaborately carved necklace. 
IMany threads ar<' gathered together with a plate or iiii'ulnl in . Above 
is a double necklace one of them with plates, the upper with beads 
like an amulet. The earrings are very heavy like a snake with seven 
coils. The face is broken. 'I'he figure wears elaborate braeeb'ts 
in four sets of four rows each fastened into plates. A shouldercloth 
is drawn over the left shoiddcr and round the' waist is a thick 
waistcloth with many folds. There seem to be other skirts like a kilt. 

The middle figure is a man with miuli bushy headdress ditferent 
from the lust, lie wears a necklace of l)ig beads and below' at the 
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breast a double necklace. He wears a shouldercloth or perhaps a 
sacred thread. His right hand held a dagger of which the case 
remains. Below a wai.stcloth falls nearly to the right ankle and to 
the left knee. His left hand held two .spears of which the lower 
ends remain. 

On the right are three figures ; a standing male with a headdres.s 
like the first figure, the hair .seeming to fall down the right shoulder. 
The figure wears a big hanging necklace ; the earrings are different 
from the first figure but broken. There is a third necklace like a rich 
band, one side shown on the right chest and the other side showing 
on the left. Behind the hack is a c^uiver stocked with arrows. In 
his right hand is a bow and his left hand is on a dagger tied to his 
left hip. His feet are bare. His waistcloth hangs in heavy full 
folds. To the right of this figure is a window of stone lattice work 
and below the window to the right are a male (1 7"xl’ 2") and a 
female demon (2' 2" x 1 2"). The female demon is big and fat with 
staring eyes and a tremendous mouthful of teeth : in her raised right 
hand is a hammer. The mule domou to the right is smaller and in 
trouble, his right hand being eaten by some large animal with 
crocodile-like jaws. Above the male demon is a man riding a horse, 
his feet in stirrups. He wears a necklace of great rows of beads. 
The horse has a jaunty or ch!io<ja headdress. The rider holds the 
reins in his right hand and a spear in the left. His right foot is in a 
stirrup. A demon holds up the left hind and front feet of tlie horse. 
Below the horse’s belly is a man like a king. The group seems to 
represent a demott carrying off a king. On the right a king stands 
in a chariot lilve a Gireek car drawn by four horses. He wears a 
double necklace like flowers, and a handsome headdress. With him 
in the chariot are two women, one behind him liohH an umbrella the 
other in front has a flvwhisk. They have rich ornaments and waist- 
bands. The horses are treading the female demon who lies face- 
down. In the back o-vound is a chief. To tlie right is another 

curious group. Below, near the lower left corner, is a chief seated 

one leg on the seat, the other hanging down: and close by on the 
very left is a .sacred tree hung with garlauds and rail at the 

foot. Close to the king's left a rvoman brings a spilt ton and a 

water-pot ; behind is a woman with a flvwhisk and a man. Below 
is a group, a man playing ti stringed instrument and a woman 
dancing. To the right of the tree is some wild animal perhaps a 
hippopotamus and below is a fallen bullock and further to the right 
a great crocodile's head. Above a womau with a horse's head 
clutchi's the shouldercloth of a man on the left and is carrying him 
off. A little above are two small elephant-like heads, a tiger eating 
a deer or a cow, and a small elephant gnawing at tlie foot of a big 
elephant, the central figure in the group. Above a small elephant 
kills a tiger and over it is a tree perhaps the Acacia cirisa. Higher 
to the left, above the .seated king, is a sacred tree with many male 
and female figures on it, the men with headdresses like peaked 
nightcaps. Above, on the left, a male figure floats down, and from 
the right comes up a man with a dagger in his right hand. On the 
large elephant wliicli forms the central figure in the group rides a 
great king. Hound liis neck great garlands have been hung, which 
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fall to his feet, and his arms, nearly up to the elbow, are encircled 
with bracelets of flowers. His right hand holds the elephant goad 
and his left hand is raised to his chest and grasps the flower garland. 
Behind him sits a small male figure with a coat and a striped 
waistcloth and a cloth wound round his face under the chin. In his 
hands he holds a double stick and a flag with a Buddhist trident aliovc 
it. There is a man behind the elephant and something else like a 
tree. The elephant moves along carrying in his trunk an acacia tree 
torn up by the root. 

The group on the end wall are the demons attacking the king 
and beating him. Then on the side wall conics Lord Buddha 
in his chariot and cruslies the demons. The big group seems to 
show the state of things before Buddha taught. The kings enjoy 
themselves with playing-meii and dancing-women and all the animal 
kingdom is at strife one beast preying on another. Above, Buddha, 
the peaceful conqueror, unarmed and adorned with flowers, brings 
all to order.' 

On the inner wall above the door is a frieze of alternate topes and 
figures holding up the roof. The topes are somewhat like the 
Amravati tope. On the left side walls under the centaurs is a frieze 
close to the ground. In the left corner is a bullock, then a winged 
horse or bullock, next a standing man witli his hands raised above 
his head. Then comes a cliief-like or important personage well 
dressed on a horse his bare feet in stirrups. Then follow three men 
one aboie the other, then a man with both his hands raised over his 
head. Then two bulls goring a fallen male figure. Tlie headdresses 
in the cave arc like tho.se in the Bharhut Stupa in the Central 
Provinces about a hundred miles north-east of Jabalpur, though the 
ornaments of the Stupa are not so old. 

Prom the position of tlie cave in a place not nearlv so well suited 
for a cave as the big one (XII. j it look.s us if Cave XII. was first made. 

Bhavsari or Bhosari.also known as Bliojpur, is the first stage on 
the Xasjk road about eiglit miles north of Poona. It stands on 
slightly rising ground in a bare rocky uj)land, perhaps about a hundred 
feet above the level of Poona. The village is of considerable size 
with small liou.ses and to tlie north a large pond. The Poona-Xasik 
road passes nortli and south about a hundred yards to the east of the 
village. Tlie place is remarkable for a number of large rude stone 
enclosures to the east south and west of the village. 

In the space between the Pooua-X.i^ik I'oad and the village, the 
foundations of a wall of lai'ge rough stones enclose a large plot of 
ground. According to the villagers this was the village ki)f or citadel, 
but the example of Kh.andoba's enclosure, about oDO yards to the 
south-east, and of other enclosures to the south and the south-west of 
the village shows that the space enclosed by this wall was .set apart 
for funeral or other religious purposes. Inside of the lino of the 
enclosing wall are the remains of three mounds from three cu' four to 
about seven feet high. The mound to the east, close to the I'oad, is 
known as Kalkiii’s temple. It is about three or four feet high and 
about twelve paces square and is covered with stones most of them 


Compare Fergusson auJ Burgees' Cave Temples, 513 -523. 
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rough but one hollowed as if for a conduit or water-pipe. In the 
south-west of the enclosure is a mound about six feet high which is 
known as the mosque and seems to have traces of modern building ; 
and a few paces to the north is a lower mound, two or three feet high, 
which looks like an old burial mound. 

A few paces to the south-west of the mosque heap, leaning 
against a wall, is a fairly preserved battle or hero stone. It has a 
funeral urn at the top and below five panels of carved figures. In the 
lowest panel at the foot a man lies dead and above his body are three 
cows showing that the hero of the stone lost his life in a cattle raid. 
In the next panel on the visitor’s left a man with a spear fights two 
men on the right with shields and swords. In the panel above is 
Shiv’s heaven with the hero in the centre and apgaras or heavenly 
damsels dancing at the sides. In the top panel the hero in heaven 
worships the ling. To the west of a rest-house, a little further to the 
south-west, are two standing stones one of them 8' 6" X 3', and about 
twenty-five paces further west are two more about seven feet high. 
Passing northwards by the east of the village and along the south 
bank are several small shrines some of them of largo rough 
stones. On a bank in the north-west corner of the pond are three 
battle or hero stones. The stone to the cast, wliich measures 3' 10" x 
1' 7" X 1', is covered with redlead. It lias an urn on the top and three 
panels of carving below. On a band of stone about two inches broad, 
below the urn, are letters of the tenth century but too worn to be 
read. Below the figures are clearly cut and weU proportioned. In 
the lowest panel are four cones and a prostrate human figure ; in the 
panels above a man on foot with bow and arrows fights tliree footmen 
armed with spears and bows and arrows and three horsemen behind. 
In the top jjanel on the left a man and woman worship .sometliing like 
a water-pot and on the right another man worships. The carvings 
on the two other battle-stones are too broken to make out. To the 
west of the pond and on the northern bank are some patches of 
ground thickly strewn with boulders. But as far as they were 
examined they showed no signs of artificial arrangement. Boturning 
along the south bank of the pond an-l passing about l-jO yards along 
the road on the right close to the road a complete wall or row of 
rough stones, several of them measuring about four feet by three feet 
and six inches thick, encloses u plot of ground about thirty-five feet 
square, the ground within the enclosure being no higher than on the 
outside of it. Near the centre is a grave of dressed stones apparently 
more modern than the enclosing wall. About two hundred yards to the 
southeast is a small whitewashed shrine of Kaiihoba. a form of Krishna 
who, on the dark eighth (>f K^linicnn in August -September, enters into 
his worshippers and makes them dance. To the east is a line of rude 
graves belonging to Kaidioba's worshippers most of whom seem to be 
Cluimbhars and 5Iliars. The ground to the south of this shrine 
and West nearly to the road is strewn with lines and enclosing walls of 
big stones, sometimes a small circle surrounded by a large square 
and with an occasionally solitary standing stone, and here and there 
a small built shrine. Close to Kanhoba's temple, a little to the south, 
is a small shrine made of f(.)ur big stones, two side, a back, and a roof. 
It i.s open to the cast and measures 5' 7" long by 3' li' broad and 
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6' high. At the back are about twelve small round stones sacred to 
the goddess Satvai. The shrine is ajaparently modern but is interesting 
from its likeness to some of the rude stone tombs and shrines which 
have been found in the Soutli Deccan and on the Malabar coast. A 
few paces to the south is an upright pillar-like stone 4' S" out of the 
ground and with faces about eighteen inches broad. Close to this 
standing stone seven large blocks of trap enclose a circle about twelve 
feet in diameter. Another of the enclosures is about thirty-eight feet 
square. Passing several more enclosures, some of them with small 
modern shrines to Mariai or Ghoda Satvai, about 200 yards to the south- 
east, is one of the best preserved of the enclo.sures. It measures about 
170 feet east and west by 110 feet north and south. The wall is about 
four feet broad of undressed stones, many of them roughly round and a 
foot or two in diameter, and at intervals larger stones about three or 
four feet high and three feet bi’oad. iSTear the middle of the east face is 
a gate with the large stones as pillar.s. They arc about live feet apart and 
stand about six feet out of the ground with four faces varying in breadth 
from a foot to a foot and a half. About .six yards to the west of this door 
and about sixteen feet apart are two low mounds with plinths of great 
rough stones (4' x 3' and 3' 6 ' x 2') piled in three or four layers raised 
inside two or three feet above the outside level. The mound on the right 
is roughly fifteen feet square with stones as much as 4' 5" by 3' 9" and 
heaped inside with earth and a few stones about two feet higher on the 
outer level. The centre of this mound was opened and dug about four 
feet dee}-), two through earth and two through hard yellow muriim 
mixed with lime nodides to rock. Near the level of the ground there 
was a piece of tcakwoofl about 18 " long, rough and like a lai'ge 
tent peg. A fragment of a green glu.s.s bracelet, appearing the 
same as the prc.scnt glass bracelets, was the only article found. The 
left-hand mound was also opened and dug about five feet deep. 
The part above the surface of the ground was full of large stones. 
Below the surface, for about In in the centre, it was soft earth and 
mum III as if it had been dug into before. 'I'here were also several lime 
nodules the same as in the right-hand mound. Among the mu rum and 
hme nodules were found pieces of bones some of the teeth. There were 
no traces of pottery. Another foot deeper was rock. About three 
paces to the north of the right-hand mound there seem to be traces 
of a mound but the middle has been removed and in its place a 
roughly square building is set iq) us a tomb. About four paces 
towards the north Avail is a small square about five feet of stones 
with a big stone in the centre like a rough tomb. About nine paces 
Avest of the tAvo moumls. near the centre of the enclosure, is the 
base of a mound or graAc about eight feet square. The ba.se stones 
arc still in their place, the rest are j)iled into a cairn. The top of 
the cairn is hollow and in the holloAV is a slab about 18" by (>" Avith 
a human figure roughly cai'A-ed on it and (a)vered with redlcad. It 
is a sj)irit <iv rir avIio comes into men. About a yard further Avesf, 
on a raised platform about five feet square, is a stone carved Avith 
two })air of feet. Ihere is also a seated image uith the legs cro.s.sed 
and the hand.s in front of the chest as if in the teaching 
position. This is Ifegadi Pradhan. the minister of Khandoba, Avhose 
platform stands to the cast of Khandoba’s temple as the Nandi 
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platform stands to the east of Mahadev’s temple. About six paces 
to the south is a small tomb about six feet square. About nine paces 
to the south is another sqnai’e (44'xl5'), an outside line of stones 
about four feet broad and the inside level with the ground and bare. 
The centre was opened and dug about two feet below ground level 
but nothing was found. It seems to be the site of a temp)le or shrine 
rather than a burial mound. About fourteen paces west of the 
central pair of tombs is a shrine of Khandoba about twelve feet 
square with, in front to the east, a space about fifteen feet square 
enclosed by a wall of rough stones about three feet high. The 
shrine is built on an old mound which seems to have been round 
or oval. On each side of the shrine-door are fragments of two old 
carved pillars. The lintel and side posts of the door are also 
old and carved with two ' or three rows of elegant but much worn 
tracing. The dome of the shrine, though modern, is in the cross- 
corner style. Near the centre of the floor i.s a small ling and near 
it a small bull. In the back wall is a centre figure of Khandoba with 
Banai on the visitor's right and Mhalsa on the vi.sitor's left. There 
are a few other figures of attendants. Passing across the main 
road to the south of the village stretch low rolling hillocks 
blackened with large boulders. A large number of the boulders 
have been broken by Bekhirs and carried away, but many remain. 
The arrangement is confused and the lines are irregular and with 
many gaps, but there is enough to show that almost all of them 
are arranged in walls enclosing large spaces, in many cases with 
inner enclosures, and in a few of the inner enclosures some large 
pointed standing stones and low mounds inside. One of these mounds 
was 02 )oned and dug through earth and inuruni about three feet below 
the surface to rock but nothing was found. Still these stones are in 
great numbers and of large size (■)' x .'4 or 4'x 2') and almost all the 
lines of stones boar traces of arrangement and apparently belong to 
some old burial monuments. I.ow mounds stretch to the westmost of 
them, topped with a thick cluster of boulders generally with one or two 
large p(jinted stones. Prc.sh earth-marks on some of the.se stones 
show that the circles have been lately repaired or completed and that 
they are used as cattlo-pcns or stack-yards. Others seem to be old 
and are arranged round a shi'ine or a rude painted stone. On the 
top of one hillock is an enclosure of big stones thirteen paces by 
ten, with an inner enclosure ot smaller .'.toiies (14' x 7 ) with a long 
low stone at the we.'-t end smeared with redk'ad and worshipped as 
IMhasoba. About fifty paces to tlie north is one of the quaint shrines 
made of four stones, side and ])ack stones and a flat roof resting on 
them. Inside is a stone about 18' high daubed with red paint, 
roughly shaped as the home d I'hcdoba. About a quarter of a 
mile further west beyond a belt of rich lowland arc more boulder- 
strewn knolls. The stones are arranged in large enclosures containing 
small circles or squares many of them marked by some specially 
large standing stom?s. They stretch to the west and to the north- 
west for many hundred yards. According to one of the villagers 
they are the sites of the houses when the village was a city in 
the times of the Clavli kings. But they arc too irregular and the 
enclosures intersect each other too much to be cither the sites of 
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houses or cattle-pens. On another knoll about 200 yards north, with 
an enclosing circle, is a small stone temple of Mahadev with a fragment 
of a pillar near the gate of the enclosure wall and inside of the enclo- 
sure an old well-carved but broken hull. A few paces east of the temple 
enclosure among some tombs is a curious shrine, a large flat stone rest- 
ing on three large pointed stones. It is said to he a tomb. About 
half a mile to the north-east of the village are several low hillocks 
strewn with boulders. At a distance they look much bke the boulder- 
covered hillocks near the village, but examination shows that the stones 
are in their natural position, apparently the ruins of a weatherworn 
knoll. Though the stones are of much the same form and size as those 
nearer the \dllage, unlike them they show no signs of being picked 
out, arranged, or set in the ground. 

As far as the}' ha^'e been examined none of the stones in these 
mound.s, lines, or walls have any writing or any other sign of the chisel. 
Tlie discovery of pieces of bones in one of the mounds supports the 
view that these circles and heaps of stones and the solitary standing 
stones arc funeral monuments. Without letters or the discovery of 
furtlier relic.s it is impossible, even within wide limits, to fix the 
ago of those monuments. There seems no reason to doubt that 
they are old, certainly older than the Musalmans, and probably older 
tlian the Silaharas or the Y.ad.avs (8-30 - 131 0) because the carving 
of battle-stones was the form of monument which was then in fashion. 
These luonumcnts were almost certainly raised by rude people in 
honour of the dead. From the great number of the enclosures this 
would Seem to have been a favourite place for commemorating the 
dead. And the absence of any .signs of a mound in many cases and 
the want of anv relics in several of the mounds sus' 2 :est that some of 
these monument.s are empty tombs raised to peojde whoso bodies 
were buried or burnt in .some other place. The carved battle- 
.stone.s .show that till [Musalman times Bhavsari continued a favourite 
place for oomtueinorating the dead, and the number of shrines to 
>Sut\ai, Ivhandoba. jlha-'Oba. L'hedoba, Vir, and otlier spirits seems to 
show tliat the village is still specially haunted by the dead. 

An inscription on a rough stone atta<'hod to a wide burial mound in 
Sopara near Bassein showed that the mound vas raised about n.c. 200 
in honour of a person of the Kliond tribe. Khond is the same as 
tlhond and apparently as Kol. It remains as Kod a surname among 
Thana and other Kunbi.s and iManithas. ^Vs far as is at present 
known tlie name does not occur in the Yorth Deccan. Tlie mention 
of Rods in the Sopara stones, and the reverence fo?- the di'ad which is 
so marked a charactcT-istic of the Bengal Kuls and tlu' (lodivari Kois, 
.suggest that these rude monuments belong to the Kol or Xolarian 
underlayer or base of the Deccan population. Stone monument.s like 
those; at Bhav.sari have not yet been made the subject of special 
.search. When looked for they will probably be found and scat- 
toreil over most of the Deccan. One .standing stone or iihhi'f dhotula, 
-■/ b' high, has lately ( December 1882) been noticed in the village of 
Bajur abcnit ten Hides west of .Junnar.and in the same village are traces 
of circles and heaps of large undressed stones. I’liese ami remains of 
several carved battlc-pillar.s sugge.st that Rajur, like Bhavsari, down to 
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nearly Musalman times was believed to have some special sacredness 
or fitness for memorials to the dead. 

According to General Haig, E.E., who has lately been living 
among tbem,i the Kois of the lower Godavari are a cheery half-naked 
people who burn the dead, bury the ashes, cover them with a slab of 
stone, and at the head set another stone of great size. Occasionally in 
forest tracts are rows of stones live or ten or even fifteen or twenty 
feet high and weighing several tons. Smaller stones mark the graves 
of children. In countries where stone is difficult to get the custom 
ceases. The Kois of the plains have given up raising tomb-stones. 

These rude enclosures, circles, mounds, and open-air flat-topped 
tombs or shrines have a double interest. Tliey seem to be the 
original of the Buddhist stupa or buri;d-moimd and its encircling 
rail, and they have a more curious but less certain connection with 
the rude stone monuments of North Africa and West Europe. In 
the Deccan the fondness for tombs is still strong among Marathas 
and other classes, and the enclosure wall or rail seems to survive and 
to have its origin in the rude circles that surround the shrine.s of 
Vetal, Chedoba, and other spirits whoso worship forms so large a 
part of the religious observances of the lower classes of Deccan 
Hindus. The original object of the circle of stones, to keep evil 
from passing in to annoy the central object of worship, lives in Iho 
circle of shipdis or guardians who live in the stones which surround 
the central Vetal. 

Bhigvan, a small village twentyfour miles north-west of Indapur, 
within 1881 a population of 1418, has a weekly market on Sunday. 

Bhima'sharikar,^ in the village limits of Bhovargiri, at the 
source of the Bhima river about thirty miles north-west of Klied, has a 
famous temple of 3Ialuidev said to be one of tlie tweha^ great liniitt of 
India.'^ Bhimashanhar is at the crest of tlie Sahyadris 8448 feet 
above sea level. Here, in a dip in the hill top dUhd feet above sea 
level, and surrounded by three or four wooded heights, is the holy 
sonree from which the Bhima trickles in a tiny stream into a small 
built cistern. After it reaches the plain, the Bhima rceoives the 
Bhaum, Indrayani, Mutha-lMula and Nira from the right, and the 
Ghod and JSina from the left. It passes east through Poona and 
Sholapur, and, after touching the north-east boialer of Bijripur. 
flows through the Nizam's territories wlu're it meets the Krishna 
near Baiehur about 400 miles south-east of Bhiinashankar. 

Close to the cistern which receivi's the infant flow of the Bhima 
are two temples of Mahadev one old and out of repair and the other 
modern built by the famous Poona minister Nana Padnavis 
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^ Church MiH.sionary aiul Kt*c«>n], VII. 8*2, 0!S. 

-The eleven other j^reat Itivi-' are Ain.ireshvar near Cjiaiu ; ( Jautamesh var un- 
known; Keilareslivar lu the iliinalayas; MahAk.il in Ujj.un ; Mallik.irjun tui the 
Shri^hail hill lu ['elin:.^a’i ; i)mk<ir »>ii the Narhi.la ; Uamesh\ar in lianieshvar i.sland 
near Cape I’oiiioiTu ; Some-shvar in Sonmath Cataii in Ivathi.iwar ; 'rrimlt.iketshvar 
at 'Priiiihak in Nasik ; N’aul}’ uuith at I)evi;atl in the Santhal ilntrict t>f Beiit’.al ; and 
N’lshveshvar at Bcnare'i. 

^ Tile late Mr. (1. II, .luhus, C. S. ; Bombay ibizette, loth March 18S4. 
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(1764- 1800) and finished by his Avidow. The old temple is a plain 
solid structure built of dark stone, with a vaulted I’oof much like the 
Norman cryjits often found under English cathedrals and abbeys. 
In the hall or itiniidap is a rough stone Nandi and in the shrine a 
metal cast ivith five heads representing the god Bhimashankar. 
Hung on an iron bar supported betu'oon two strong stone pillars, to 
the cast of the old temple, is a large bell Aveighing three to four 
hundredAveiglits.’- Embos'.edou theface of the bell is a minute human 
figure perhaps the Virgin Mary Avith a Maltese cross above and the 
figures 1721) below. shoAving the A'car in Avhich the bell Avas ca.st. The 
bell is Avorshipped by the people, and the cross, the human figure, and 
the date are painted Avith redlead. According to the temple priest the 
bell AAas brought from Vasiud near Kalyan in Thana probably from 
some Bortuguoso church or couA’cut about 1739 Avhen Bassein was 
taken by the [Mai’litlias. The old temple was originally much larger 
than it noAV i' as its size was greatly reduced to make room for the 
ncAv tcnijilc of Nana Fadnavis. Tlie new temple is also built of dark 
stone and the spire rises in tlie form of a cone surmounted by a 
pinnacle. All round the outer wall of tlie loAver part of the temple 
runs a row of small figures and gods in niches. The east front of 
the temple has mucli ornamental Avork. The rain dripping from 
the cement OA’cr the door has formed fringes of stalactites which 
harmonise with the fretwork. etfectiA’cly combining nature and art 
in the decoration of the temple front.- The temple enjoys a yearly 
Government grant of £0<i 8.s. (11s. 904) in ca.sti and land assessed 
at about ±'2U (Bs. 2U0). The afiairs of the temple are managed by 
six hereditary vahiri'ddnrs who recciA'c the cndoAvments. A yearly 
fair, attended by about 2().())tO pilgrims from all parts of the Deccan 
and the Koiikan, is held on iLihii.shirndr'i, in Eebruary-iMarch and 
lasts for two or three days. 

Two legends are told of the (>rigin of the liolinoss of Bhi- 
mashaiikar. According to one. wliile [Mah:idev Ava^ resting after 
a siicces>ful hut fatiguing contest with a demon named Tripurasur, 
Bhiuiak, a mvtliic king of < »udli of the sun limg caiiu' to do 
penance before tlie god and ask forgiveness for Avoiinding. during a 
hunt. tAvo seers in the form of deer. Shiv pardoned Bhiraak and 
olfered to grant him any boon he desired. Bhimak asked that the 
sweat Avhich Avas still fresh on Shiv's bi'ow might be changed into a 
river for tin' go.id of mankind. .Vccording to tin' other legend, the 
place first cami' into I'cpute about the middle of the fourteenth 
centurA’ after ( 'hrist. AVIn-n cutting timber in the Bhimashankar 
valley one Bhatir.-iv found lilood gushing out of ime of the trees. 
Bhatir:i\’ In-ought his cow to the tree and drojiped lier milk on the 
stump and the Avound healed In oni' night. A/oe/ ot MahadcA' camo 
out of the tree and Bhatira\ built a shrine on the spot. 

]''rom the ti'inplcs a side path leads to a shrine on rising ground 
Avhich gives a Avide vicAV of the sacred Bhiniasliankar valley AA'ith 
many fine trees on the surrounding hills and a luxuriant groAvth of 


‘ 'l'ri,i,''in(iniotric.Al SurA'cy lir'iiort for 1.S77-7S. KiO. 
" (ia/ettf, ir>tli M<uih 
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evergreen bushes. Though from the Konkan side the top of 
Bhimhshankar looks bare it really is well wooded. From the crest, 
in the morning light, the Konkan looks spread out like a map. 
Matheran from Panorama to Garbat point stands boldl 3 ' out straight 
in front. 

Boribyal, a tillage of 543 people on the Mula a feeder of the 
Bhima about twentj’ miles north of Baramati, has a station on the 
Peninsula railwaj' oSj miles south-east of Poona. The 1880 railway 
returns showed 511-5 passengers and no goods.^ 

CBaKan on the Poona-Nasik road six miles south of Khed and 
eighteen miles north of Poona is a market town, with in 1872 a 
population of 3164 and in 1881 of 4055. The weeklj’ market is 
held on Thursday. Chakan has a Collector’s bungalow and an old 
fort famous in Deccan historj'. In the bungalow enclosure under a 
tree is an old stone with a carved figure like Lakshnii-Naraj'an 
except that there is a bull in the right corner. 

The fort was dismantled in 1858. About 1836 it was described by 
Grant Duff as nearlj’ square with bastioned fronts and corner towers. 
The walls were high surrounded bj- a ditch wot on the north side and 
thirty feet deep bj' fifteen wide all round. The fort had one entrance 
on the east through five or six gatewaj-s. Bej'ond the wall was an 
outwork of mud with a ditch locally said to be the remains of a 
fortification made in 1295 bj' an Abj’ssinian chief. The earliest 
certain notice of Chakan is in 1443 when Malik-ul-Tujar, the leading 
Bahmani noble who was ordered by Ala-ud-din II. (1435-1457) to 
reduce the sea coast or Konkan forts, fixed on Chakan as liis headquar- 
ters. In one of his Konkan expeditions Malik-ul-Tujfir advanced 
with the Moghals into a wood}’ countrv, where as lus Deccan and 
Abj'ssinian troops refused to march, ilalik was slain witli 50U 5Ioghal.s 
and the rest retired.- Contrar}' to the advice of the Deccan officers, 
who tried to persuade them to withdraw to their estates, tlie Moghals 
fell back on Chakan. The Deccan officers sent a false message to the 
king that the disaster was duo to Malik-ul-Tujar’s raslmess and to the 
turbulence and disobedience of the iloghals, wlio, the}’ said, were 
now in revolt. The king ordered the Moglials to be put to death 
and the Deccan nobles attacked Chakan. After the siege had lasted 
two months, the Deccan officers forged a letter from the king 
and persuaded some of the Moghals to leave the fort. Thej’ gave an 
entertainment to the rest in the fort, and wliile the feast was going 
on, attacked them and put them to death. At the same time one 
part}’ of the iloghals outside the fort were attacked and every male 
was put to deatli. Another party who were more on their guard 
made good their escape. Tlie survivors succeeded in convicting the 
I )ec(,“an nobles of their treachery and procured their punishments. 
From tliis time Chakan and Junnar continued military posts. In 
1486 Zain-ud-din tlie commandant of Cluikan revolted, and Nizam- 


^ For tlie miiiop stations of BoriFyAI, Cbinchvad, Kiirle, KhadkiUa, KhandAla, 
Khetlgaun, L<jiii, Patas, Sliel.irvadi, Uruli, Vad^.iuii, and Vevat, the railway returns 
give noiletaiLs after 'I’iie liguros are grouped under the head Minor Stations. 

* Biiggs’ Ferishta, 11. 
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ul-Mulk the Bahmani minister sent his son Malik Ahmad the founder 
of the Ahmadnagar Xizamshahis (1490 - 16-36) to reduce Chakan. 
Zain-ud-din applied for help to Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur. Later in 
the same year when Malik Ahmad threw off his allegiance Mahmud 
Shah Bahmani II. (1462-1-518) ordered Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur 
and Zain-ud-din of Chakan to attack him. Malik Ahmad tried but 
failed to win Zain-ud-din to his side. As the Bahmani army was 
advancing against him Ahmad left his family in Shivner and marched 
to meet the Bahmani force. During the night he suddenly turned 
on Chakan, was himself the first to scale the walls, and had helped 
seventeen of his men to gain a footing before the garrison took 
alarm. Zain-ud-din and his men fought with great bravery, but 
their leader was killed and the rest surrendered. From CMkan 
Ahmad marched against and defeated the Bahmani army.i 
159-5 the tenth Ahmadnagar king Bahadur (1595 - 1 599) granted 
Chakan with other places in the Poona district to Maloji Bhonsla the 
grandfather of Sbivaji.- In 16-36 Mahmud of Bijapur (1626-1656) 
concluded a treaty with the Moghals under wliich the Ahmadnagar 
territory was divided between Bijapur and the 31oghal.s, Bijapur 
securing the country between tlic Bhima and the Kira, as far north 
as Chakan.® In this division of territory Chakan continued to 
remain in the possession of Shahaji in charge of a brave commandant 
Phirangaji Karsula. "VYhen, about 1647, Shivaji was trying to 
establish his authority in his fathcr'.s Poona estates, he won over 
Phirangaji without much trouble.'* In 1662 Sliaistekhan a Moghal 
general was sent to punish Shivaji for his incursions into Moghal 
territory. Shaistekhan took Supa and marclicd to Chakan which 
was still held by Phirangaji Xarsiila. After examining its bastions 
and walls the Moghal army opened ti'cncbes, erected batteries, threw 
up intrencliments round their own position, and began to sap 
the fort with mines. Heavy rains greatly interfered with the 
Moghal operations. The powder was spoiled and bows lost their 
strings, but the siege was vigoroin-ly pre.ssed and tlu' front walls 
were broached. Though hard pressed, the garrison sullied forth on 
dark nights into the trimche.s and fought with .surprising boldness. 
Sometimes a 5Iaratha force from outside combined with the garrison 
in making a joint attack in broad daylight and placed the trenches 
in great danger. After the siege had last('d about two months a 
mined bastion blew up and stones bricks and men Hew like jiig('ons 
into the air.® The ^loghals rushed to the assault but the ^larathas 
had thrown up a barrier of earth inside the lortress and had made 
intrenchments and ])laees of defence in many parts. All day 
passed in fighting and many of the assailants were killed. The 
Mughal army did jiot retreat and passed the night without food or 
rest amid ruins and bloofl. At dawn tlu'y renewed the attack, and, 
putting many of the garrison to the sword, carried the fort but not 


‘ Bri-L,-s’ Ferisliti, lit. 190-195. - ( iratit Dufl's Mur.tth.'is 41 

Iiulfs M.ii.ith.is, o*J. I>iitrs> Mai atlia.s, <)0. 

^ Waring notices (M.'iratha?, 73) that, acc’TUin^' to Ornic, the iiiajiazine was blown 
up by tiying a paper kite with a lighted mutch at its tail ; accoiiling to Dow the 
jexplosiou was due to a shell. 
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until they had lost about 900 men. The survivors of the garrison 
retired to the citadel and did not surrender till reduced to ex- 
tremities. Shaistekhan treated Phirangaji with great respect and 
sent him in safety to Shivaji by whom he was praised and rewarded.^ 
According to an inscription at Chakan dated H. 1071, Shdistekhan 
repaired the fort in 1663." Chakan was left iu charge of one Uzbek 
Khan.- After Shivaji's surprise of Shaistekhan in Poona city in 1663, 
Prince IMuazzim was appointed Anceroy, and the main body of the 
JMoghal army retired leaving strong detachments at Chakan and 
Junnar. About this time Shivaji, who had gone to Poona to hear a 
sermon by the great Yiini saint Tukaram, narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner by the garrison of Chakan.® In 1667 Shivaji obtained 
from Aurangzeb the title of Raja and the district of Chakan along with 
Poona and Supa.^ In 1671 the Moghal general Diler Khan captured 
Chakan andLohogad with a large if oghal force.® In 1685Aurangzeb’s 
rebel son Akbar was intercepted near Chakan and defeated by the 
Moghal forces.® In 1796 Baloba Tatya seized and imprisoned 
in Chakan Baburav Phadke the commandant of the Peshwa’s 
household troops. In the 1818 Manitha War, a force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon came before Chakan on the 2oth of 
February 1818, bringing from Poona a detachment of the Bombay 
European Regiment and some howitzers and guns, the hea\'iest of 
them iron and brass twelve-pounders. The garrison made a show 
of resistance. On the first day one of their guns was disabled, 
and on the same evening preparations were made for establishing a 
breaching battery within 2-50 yards of the western face. The brass 
twelve-pounders were first brought down to battery early on the 
26th to take off collateral defences, and the enemy still con- 
tinued the fire they had begun on the previous day though with 
little execution. At the same time a position was given to the 2nd 
battalion of the I7th ^ladras Native Infantry and a company of 
Europeans on the south, wliile the Nizam's battalion occupied a post 
on the north. At ton the garrison desired terms ; but, as they 
were asked to lay down their arms, they delayed capitulating till the 
afternoon when they marched out and groumled.' In 1827 Captain 
Chines mentions Chiikan as a market town and fort with 300 houses 
and seven shops. ^ 

Ctta ndklied. village twenty miles south-east of Khadkala, with 
in liSSl a population of 1020, has a fair-weather weekly market on 
Monday. 

Cha'skama'W on the right bank of the Bhima.six miles north-west 
of Khed, is a market town witli in bSSl a population of 222o. Under 
the Peshwas Chaskamdn was a place of importance especially about 
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^ Kliafi Kh.in in Elliot ami Dowson, VII, Acconling to Kluiti Khdn, 

besides sappers ami tttliers engaged in the Mork of the siege, the xMoghal army lost 
about aOO iiieii. Six or seven liundied horse and foot weie wounded by stones and 
bullets arrows and swords. Ditto. “ Indian Anti«iuary, II. Ho’’. 

^ (Iraiit Dud's Maruthus, 81), note 1, Drant Durt'^.s Maiath.is, y9. 

® (dant Dutbs Mar.ithas, 110. ® Seott's Deeoan, II. 70. 

^ Blacker's Mar.itha War, dd.'i ; Bombay Courier, 7th Maieh 1818, ^ Itinerarj’, IS, 

® This town IS called L'hdskaman to distinguish it from Chas ^arodi fourteen miles 
north of Khed. Kamiln and Narodi are villages adjoining the two towns of Chas. 
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17o0 when Rakhmabai, the daughter of the second Peshwa Bajirav 
Ballal (1721- 1740) and the sister of two later Peshwas Balaji and 
Raghunathrav, married Krishnarav Mahadev Joshi of Chas who was 
killed at the battle of Panipat (1761). Rakhmabai spent a large 
sum of money in improving Chas and built a fine flight of steps to 
the river and a temple of Somcshvar Mahadev near the river to the 
west of the town. The temple is surrounded by a shady quadran- 
gular enclosure who.se outer walls have four corner bastions and end 
in blank petal-shaped battlements. Each battlement of the south 
and east bastions bears a snake ornament. The chief entrance is 
the east doorway fronting which inside is a striking lamp-pillar, a 
curvilinear basalt column ending in an elaborately carved capital 
with a square abacus. The pillar is lighted on the full-moon of 
Kavtik or October -November. The receptacles for the lights, a few 
of which bear on their front sculptured figures in high relief, arc 
said to number 350. Beyond the lamp-pillar and facing the temple 
is a deformed bull or Nandi on a raised platform and under a domed 
canopy. Below the dome and on each of the four sides the canopy 
has a fine cusped arch slightly ogeed. The temple is oblong and 
consists of the usual hall and shrine. The hall has three square 
headed doorways, the north and south doorways having each a 
grotesquely car\ed human head as a stepping stone. The shrine is 
surmounted by a brick and mortar dome adorned with niches figures 
and miniature domes. Three small carefully pierced holes in the 
wall-veil admit light into the shrine. 

Cha'vaild is a ruined and dismantled fort ten miles north-west of 
Junnur and ten miles south-east of the Nana pass. The road from 
Junnar to C’havand runs through a valley between two ranges of 
hills one witli Hadsar fort .stretching to the north-west and the 
other with the forts of Cha valid and Jivdlian running to the south- 
west. These three forts, and Sliivncr at the south-east end of 
the Nana pass vallov, effectually guarded the Nana pass and 
prc.servcd a safe communication betAveen Junnar and the Konkan. 
The chief strength of Chavand lies in its great natural defences. 
Its artificial defences, Avhich Avcrc weak and incapable of holding 
out against a hostile force, were all destroyed and the approach 
to the fort blown up about 1820. Except to hillmen the 
hill is noAv inaccessible. Near the summit is a deep and iiuitoav 
precipice which cannot be climbed except with a rope. On the 
plateau is a small shrine dedicated to the goddess Chdvandbai. The 
water-supply is good but otlier supplies are scarce. In 1486 ChaAand 
was among the I'oona forts Avliich fell to 5lalik Ahmad the founder 
of the Ahmadnagar Nizam Sluihi family. In 1504 Bahadur the 
infant son of Burlnin Nizam II. ( 15!t0-1504) wa.s confined in Chiuand 
for over a year and Avas tlien rai.sed to the Ahmadnagar throne.^ 
In 1637 Jund or C’lnivand appears among the Boona forts which 
SluUiaji gave to the 5Ioghals.^ In the ilanitlia AA'ar of 1818 a British 
brigade Avas sent to take ChaAand. The brigade encamped before 


' Briggs' Fcri.shta, lit. 1!K). = Bi'ggs’ Fcnslita, III, 304. 

’ Elliot and Dowson, VII. 60 . GrdJit Dulf.s Siaialliits, 03. 
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Chavand on the 1st of May 1818 and demanded its surrender. The Chapter XIV- 
commandant refused to surrender unless directed by his master. A Placira. 
fire of mortars and howitzers was begun in the evening and the 
bombardment continued till next morning during which about a 
hundred shells were fired. Then the garrison of upwards of 150 
INlarathas surrendered unconditionally. They were disarmed and 
dismissed to their villages.^ 

Chinchvad, a small town in Haveli, with in 1881 a population of Chinchvad. 
1762, lies about ten miles north-west of Poona, on the right bank of 
the Pavna which falls into the Mula below the village of Aundh. 

In 1846 the town is described as looking well from the river 
side with temples, high walls, and flights of steps leading to the 
water’s edge.^ It is now a market town with a railway station. 

The 1880 railway returns show 25,355 passengers and 586 tons of 
goods. Chinchvad is famous as the residence of a human shrine 
of the god Ganpati. The^ story of the god is that about 250 
years ago there lived in Poona a poor but Grtuous couple, 
zealous votaries of Ganpati. They wore originally childless, but 
their great devotion propitiated Ganpati who favoured them 
with a son whom they named Moroba in honour of the god. 

Shortly after the birth of Moroba the family removed to Pimple 
a village about four miles south of Chinchvad. Moroba, who from 
his youth was studious pious and thoughtful, after the death 
of his parents removed to Tathvade two miles west of Chinchvad, 
and from Tathvade used to pay a monthly ■sdsit to the shrine of 
Ganpati at Morgaon about fifty miles south-east of Tathvade. The 
headman of Morgaon admired his pious life and used to give Moroba 


' Peiidhitri and JIardtha War Papers, 294. - Lady Falkland's Chow Chow, I. 292, 

3 Trans. Born. Lit. 8oo. III. ti'J ; Murray’s Handbook, 178- 179. Lord Valeutia 
(Travels, II. l.)2- 158) gives a different version of the story. According to this version, 
Morolra (losdvi was an inliabitant of Bedar and a pions man. In his yonth he was turned 
out by his father, who found liim of no use to the family. In passing Moreshvar 
or Morgaon near Bdrlinati the youth felt a liking for the god Laiipati and resolved 
to pay him regular devotion. He proeeeiled to the then poorly inhabited village of 
Chinchvad about lifty miles north-west of Morgaon. From Chinchvad he used to go to 
Morgaon every day to pay his services to Ganpati. On the fourth of the bright half of 
Bhadrapw) or Ganf-ih Clmturtlii (.\ugust- September) the principal day of the deity’s 
worship Moroba could fiiiil no place in the temple to offer hi.s .services as it was crowded 
by the laity of the place and among them the Pingles a wealthy BrAlimau family 
Moroba left his offerings under a tree, but through some miracle the boy's offerings were 
found in the temple while those of the laity weie under the tree. After inrpiiry the 
boy was found out and condemned as a sorcerer and forbidden to enter Jlorgaon on 
pin of punishment. That night Ganp.ati appc.ared in a dream to Pingle and told 
him that he was evtremcly offended at his ill-usage of Moroba his favourite devotee 
The next day Piiigle solicited Moroba to come to the village but Moroba would not 
Ganpati thereupon appeared to Moroba in a dream and e.ipressed his wish to stay 
with him at Chinclivad. The next d.ay Moroba while bathing in the river found the 
image of Ganixati which is worshipped at Moreshvar. He took it home and built for 
it a small shrine. It was soon known that Cvatipati had taken up liis residence with 
Moroba. He afterwards married and his son was named Chintaman Dev as an 
incarnation of Ganpati and Ix-gaii to be worsliijiped as a living god. The Dev whom 
Lord \ alentia \isited was t!ie seventh in descent, and was suftering from some 
disorder m his eyes. Valentia's Travels, II. 152-158. 

^ Mrs. Graharn, who visited the living god in May 1809 or seven years after Lord 
Valentia, describes him as a boy not in any way distinguished from other children 
except hy an anxious wildness of his eyes said to be occasioned by the quantity of 
opium which he was daily made to swallow. Kesidence in India, 270. 
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a bowl of milk every time he came. It happened once that the headman 
was gone to work in the fields, and when Moroba called for his milk 
he found no one in the house but a blind girl whom he told to fetch 
the bowl. The girl was restored to sight as soon as she touched 
the threshold of the house where Moroba was. This miracle, and a 
little later the cure of the then rising Shivtiji’s eyes, raised Moroba 
to fame and people flocked to see him. As these visits came in the 
wav of his dailv service, Moroba betook himself to a forest which 
then covered the site of modern Chinchvad. When Moroba grew old 
loss of strength made it difficult for him to continue his monthly 
visits to Morgaon. Once he arrived late at iMorgaon and found the 
shrine doors shut. "Wearied with fatigue and hunger he lay down 
and slept. Ganpati appeared to him in a dream, advised him to 
offer his usual worship, and told him not to trouble to come again 
to Morgaon. saying, I will live in you and in your children for seven 
generations, and will fix my residence at Chinchvad. Moroba 
awoke, found the shrine door open, offered his worship, and 
retired to rest. In the morning, when the temple ministrants opened 
the doors of the shrine, they were amazed to find the image 
adorned with fre.sh garlands and found a pearl necklace missing 
frotn the image. Search was made and the necklace was found on 
Moroba’s neck, who was sentenced to imprisonment. But by 
Ganpati’s aid Moroba was released and returned to Chinchvad and 
found in his liouse a conical stone rising from the ground. 
Recognising it as his favourite deity he built over it a large temple 
and soon afti'r buried himself alive sitting with a holy book in his 
hand. He left strict orders that his grave should not be opened. 
Moroba's son C'hintaman was the second living god. lie once 
asMuned the form of Ganpati to snti>fy the jealousy of the great 
Vani poet Tukiiram who prid(Hl hini'clf on Vitliobti’s coming to dine 
with him. Tukiiram called Chintiiman by the surname of god or 
dcr and this surname has passial to his di'scendants. Chintamaii 
died a natural death and was succeeded by Naniyan tlie third dev, 
who is said to have change<l into a bunch of jessamin flowers a 
dish of beef whidi Aurangzeb (l(idS-17U7) sent him to test his god- 
hood. Aurangzeb was so pleased with the miraeh' that he is said to 
have made the Dev family an hereditary grant of eight villages. The 
fourth dev was Chintainan II. the son of Aaiiiyan. The fifth <lev \vas 
Dharmadhar. the sixth Chintamaii III., and the seventh Aiiravan II. 
The last del: drew upon himself a curse whieli ruined the familv. An 
idle curiosity h'd Inmtoopcn tin' grave of IMoroha, who, disturbed in 
his meditations, told him that the godhood would end with his son. 
Is arayan II. 's son Dharmadhar II. ilh'd childless in ISlO, and with 
him ('iided the seventh gi'iieration of the dee family. A boy named 
Sakhari a distant relation of tin- deci'Used was si't up in his place bv the 
priesthood to preserve the valuable grants to the temple. The only 
miracle which the god i.s believed to have still the power of working 
is that at the yearly entertainments given to Brahmans at Chinchvad, 
however limited the provisions for the guests, there is never either too 
much or too little, but enough for guests however numerous. 

The Dev family lives in a mansion on the river built partly by 
Isana Fadnavis (1764- 1800) and partly by Hari Bant Fadke a 
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famous Maratha general (1780 - 1800).^ Near ttie palace stand 
temples each sacred to one of the departed Devs. The chief temple 
is dedicated to Moroba. It is a lou" plain building (30' x 20' x 40') 
with a square hall or mnndnp and an octagonal shrine. On the 
wall of the inner shrine is a Marathi inscription in Devnagari letters 
which may be translated : 

Th-is temple was begun on th.e bright twelfth of Edrtik (ITovember- 
Becember) Shak 1580 (A.B. 1658-59) Vtlamhi Snincatiara and finished on 
Monday the bright fourth of A^kddhay Vikari Samvatsura. 

On the outer wall of the temple of Shri Narayan, the third dev or 
human-Ganpati shrine, is another inscription in Marathi which may 
be translated : 

Begun on the bright tenth of the month of Eirtik (November-Becember) 

Shnk 1641 (A.B. 1719-20) Siiuaafsnra and finished on the bright third of 

VaUhdkh (April-May) Shak 1642 (A B. 1720-21) Clutrabhdau Samtnt^ara. 

The temples enjoy a yearly grant of £1380 (Rs. 13,800) being 
the revenue of eight villages.’ X yearl\- fair attended by about 
2000 persons is held here in honour of Ganpati on the sixth day of 
the dark half of JIdrg-s/u'rsh or December- January and lasts three 
days. 

Da'h.oli in Itliival a small iadm village about twelve miles north- 
west of Khadkala, with in 1881 a population of 321, has a temple of 
Mahalakshmi enjoying a yearly cash allou-ance of £3 4s. (Rs. 32) of 
which £3 (Rs. 30) are paid by the proprietor of Daholi. A fair 
attended by about 2000 people is held on the full-moon of Paush or 
December - J aiiuary . 

Da'puri, a village of 730 people in Ilaveli, on a roughly semi- 
circular plot of land surrounded by the windings of the Mula, on 
the left luiuk of the river, lies on the Bombay-Roona road two miles 
north of Rirkco and six miles north of Poona. The chief objects of 
interest at Dapuri are several bungalows and gardens on the Pavna a 
tributary of the Mula. the first bungalow built about 1820 bv Captain 
afterwards Colonel Ford. C.B. at a cost of about £ ll.il00( Rs.RlO.UUO). 
Captain Ford had long been the a.ssistant of Sir Barry Close, the 
Poona Resident, and, in 1812. by his interest was appointed to 
raise and command a brigade of troops, diseiplined after the English 
fashion for Bajirav Pesliwa. The new levies wei'C not cantoned at 
Dapuri till 1817. On the otli of Noviunber of tliat year, in spite 
of the Peshwa's threats, the brigade joined Colonel Burr's army 
and took a prominent part in the battle of Kirkee.’ It was the 
declared intention of Ihijirav to spare Major Ford if he had succeeded.^ 
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'■ Valentia's 'J'ravfls, II. l.tj- l.'iS. 

- The I'iu'ht villaL.'es with tlu ii- revenues are Ranere Rs. 77.1: ChikliH Rs. 2.1'23 ; 
Chin(‘h\aT Its Itlhtl : iMaii Its. l'.)22 . thi.ireh ilinliiikii Rs. .‘{.tIO ; (.’Iniielmli Rs (J77 ; 
and Bhiisati Rs. .'SKi'.l. All are in the ilistiiet. Me. Xerm.!!!, Collector of 

Poona, INia. 

Ih'tail.s ;u e oiveii helow under Poona Ohjoets, Kirkce. 

■* -Major Fold wa- ,i areat f.ivourite ot tlie I’eMin.i. There is .arniuantic story of an 
understandiiio la tweeu Akijor Ford and Morn I)ikr.hit tho IVshwa s geiieral. Moro 
Dikshit kiieF that they must take dillerent sides in the battle of Kirkeo and that 
proFiahly one of them would die. An aoreement w.as made, as proposed by Major 
Ford, that the suindvor .should maintain the family of the ileceased. Xluro Dikshit 
fell and Major Ford is said to have kept his noril. Grant Duff's MarAth.ls, GoO-tial. 
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During his residence at Ddpuri Major Ford was very hospitable. 
His house was open to all strangers and his table was maintained in 
a princely style. He was a liberal supporter of charities and was 
perhaps as greatly beloved and respected by the natives as any 
European who ever visited India. Soon after the victory of Kirkee 
Major Ford, who had attained his Lieutenant-Colonelcy, was attacked 
with fever and died in Bombay. His beautiful residence was bought 
for Government by Sir John Malcolm in 1828 at £1000 (Rs. 10,000), 
and was used for the rainy .sca.son (June -October) residence of the 
Governor till 18G.5 when the new Government House at Ganeshkhind 
was completed.^ The buildings, now all out of repair, consist of a 
large main bungalow the old Government House, with reception 
rooms and a ball room eighty feet long,- a bungalow with bed rooms, 
an olEce bungalow on the river side, a set of quarters for aides-de-camp 
and officers of the bodyguard, and two bungalows for the Garden 
Superintendent and head gardener. Besides the bungalows there 
are large horse and cattle stables, servants’ lines, and store rooms 
built at a cost of above £.50,000 (Rs. 5 lakhs). Of the total 71i acres 
of land eleven acres are unarablc, 12 ^ are occupied by buildings, and 
forty-eight acres formed the botanical gardens which Sir John 
Malcolm established about 1828 at a yearly cost of £.300 (Rs. 3600) 
to introduce useful exotics. The gardens were at first under 
Mr. Williamson who soon died and was succeeded by Dr. Lash and 
Dr. Gibson. Dr. Gibson established, in connection with the botanical 
gardens, nurseries at Hivre Nirgori and Shh-ner fort in Junnar. The 
chief experiments were in the cultivation of foreign cottons, coffee, tea, 
tobacco, Mauritius sugarcane, the mulberry, the cochineal insect, 
culinary vegetables, and fruit trees. During the American war 
(1863-1805) Government sold the estate by auction and Government 
house was removed to Ganeshkliind u here new botanical gardens 
were made. The auction realized £21,U00 (Rs. 2,40,000) and the 
property went to a company of three partners two Europeans and a 
native who managed it aiiparontly more as a private residence than 
for profit until they became bankrupts, and mortgaged the estate to 
Messrs. Fell and Co. of Poona. The mortgage appears to have been 
foreclosed and, in 1874-7.5, tlie estate was sold to a Parsi 
gentleman Mr. Mervanji Shet for £3500 (Rs. 35,000) who spent 
£700 (Rs. 7000) in repairs to the bungalows. All the bungalow.s are 
now uiKJCCupied, as the situation, about u mile from Kirkee railway 
station and 400 yards from tlio railway, makes it inconvenient for 
private residence. The last owner was a minor, and during his 
minority many of the best and most valual)le trees have been cut 
down for £200 (Rs. 2000) leaving now a inango grove and a largo 
number of exotic and indigenous trec.s. The land, whicli the owner 
held free of all rent and charges even of ha Inf as to tlie village 
servants, had been leased yearly for about £35 (Rs. 350) including 
the produce of fruit trees but subject to a monthly cliargo of 16.'?. 
(Rs. 8)for a watchman. The estate has been bouglit by Messrs. 
Meakin & Co. who intend to establish a brewer y here.-^ 


1 Munay’s Bombay Handbook, 182. 

2 Lady Falkland gives an inteiCfating account of a Oovernment House ball in this 

room about l8oU. Chow Chow, 1.228. ^ Mr. E.C. Ozanne. C.S. ; Mr. J. Moore, C.S. 
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D0I1U in Haveli, on the right or south bank of the Indrhyani a 
feeder of the Bhima, is a large alienated village of 149S people 
about thirty miles north-west of Poona and about three miles north 
of Shelarvadi station on the Peninsula railway. Dchu was the 
birthplace of Tiikaram a Yaishya Yani by caste, the famous devotee 
of Yithoba of Pandharpur and one of the greatest of ^laratha poets 
(1608 - 1649). The poet’s spirit is supposed still to live in the Shri 
Tnkaramdev’s temple at llchu, where a yearly fair lasting for four 
days and attended by about oOOU people i.s held in his honour on the 
dark second of Phulijitn or March. Dehu has also a temple of 
Yithoba where about 1000 poojtle come on the bright and dark 
elevenths of every Hindu month to pay their devotions to the god. 

Dha'inaukhed, a small village three miles south of Jnnnar, 
with in 1881 a population of 2 12, has two fairs in honour of Khandoba, 
on the full-moons of MuijIl or January -February and of Chaitra or 
March -April each attended by about 2000 people. The temple 
enjoys a yearly Grovernment allowance of £3 lOs-. (Rs. 3-5) in cash and 
rent-free land assessed at about £2 ItY. (Rs. 23). 

Dhond in Bhimthadi, on the loft bank of the Bhima eight miles 
north-east of Patas and about forty-eiglit miles east of Poona, is a 
large market town, with in 1881 a population of 3486. Dhond 
is the junction of the Dhond-ilanmad State Railway with the south- 
east branch of the Peninsula railway. Besides two railway stations, 
Dhond has a post oflice, a travellers’ bungalow, a rest-house, two 
temples, and a mosque. The weekly market is held on Sundays. 
The railway returns show 188.697 passengers and 340-5 tons of 
goods for 1883 at the Peninsula station and 12-5.846 passengers 
and 4802 tons of goods for 1880 at the Dhond and Manmad 
railway station. It is worthy of note tliat the opening of the Dhond- 
Manm.-id line has lowered Dhond from one of t!ie largest to one of 
the smallest goods stations within Poona limits. The reason is that 
the traffic of the whole country which is tapped by the southern 
stations on the' Dliond-)Manmad line was formerly forced to Dhond. 
It is this fall in the Dhond returns which causes the apparent 
decline in goods traffic at the Poona district stations between 1871 
and 1882 which is noticed Init is not explained in the Trade 
Chapter.^ The two tempi's in Dliond are of Bhairavdev and 
4 ithoba both said to have been built by fMuhadji 8india (17tit)- 
1794) to whom the village was o-ranted. The Bhairavdev temple 
is built of stoiK' with a brick .superstructure. A yearly fair is held 
here in April. 

Diksa 1, a small village about twenty miles north-west of Indapiir, 
with in 1881 a jiopulation of 48-3. lias a post office and a station on 
the Peninsula railwav 64j miles south-east of Poona. The 1883 
railway returns showed -31.-531 passengers and 7974 tons of goods. 

Garodi Hill, about ten miles south of Talegaon-Dabliade. has. at 
4-50 to -509 feet above tlie ]dain, a few early Buddhist caves of about 
the beginning of the ffiiristian era. The first cave, which is high up in 
the scarp and now almost out of reach, faces south-west by west. It 
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1 See P.iit 11. pp. 170- 173. 
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consisted apparently of a single cell of which the front has fallen 
away. The second cave is a httle lower and includes a vestibide 
(29' X 9' 9"x8'8") with four cells at the hack. Between each 
pair of doors are two jhllars attached to the wall, half octagons with 
water-pot bases and animal capitals with elephants lions or tigers over 
each. The capitals suppport a projecting frieze of the rail pattern. 
Along the ends and hack, under the pillars, runs a bench two feet 
broad by one foot and seven inches high. The cells within are 
plain. The cave has been Brahmanised and in the third cell from 
the left is a ling with a small bull or Ifandi in the vestibule and 
a lamp-pillar and hi] si altar outside. On the side post of the cell 
door a short roughly cut inscription records the visit of a devotee 
and is dated 1439 (8. 1361, Siddhurthi Samvfitsar) the bright half of 
Slinivan or July- August. 

Aorth-west at some distance from the second cave is a dry cistern, 
and still further along is a small cave that has apparently had a 
wooden front with four upright po.sts fitting into sockets in the rock 
above. In the left end is a recess and in the hack a door leading into 
a cell. A few yards beyond is a rock-cut well and near the well is the 
fourth cave. The front of this fourth cave is entirely gone. To 
form a new front a thick wall has been built a few feet farther in 
than the original with two round-arched doors. Tlie hall has four 
cells on the right, two in the back besides a .shrine recess and three on 
the left, a fourth being entirely ruined. In tlic shrine recess was a 
relic shrine or (highohd, its capital as in the Kuda caves being attached 
to the roof. The relic shrine has been cut away to make room for a 
small low Shaiv altar or chunrnnij. Oy.r the fourth cave to the 
left is a C(dl,_ on tlu' left end of tlie front wall of which is an 
inscription in Andhra or Deccan Pali letters (.v.n. PiO). The inscrip- 
tion. which is cut in five line.s on a surface full of holes and Haws. 
ma\ be translated : 

To the perfect one. The charitable gift of a dwelling cave or by 

Siagutanika, wife of Usabhanak, a Kunbi (by caste) and ploughman, living 

in Dhenuka-kada with her son Nanda a householder, with(-^) 

< 'rossiug the ridge which joins the hill with another to the west 
of it are two other small caves, botli monks' cidls of no note and 
difficult to reach.' 

Ghode on the Ghpd. about twenty-five miles noifh of Ivhed. is the 
head-(juarters of tin' Ambegaon petl v division in Khed. with in bS72 
a population of 1923 and in l.S.Sl of 4S93. A weekly market is held 
on Friday. Besides tlie petty divisional revimiie and police ofliees 
Ghode has a school, a ])Ost oflice, and an old niosgue. TIu' inosijue 
is rude and massive and has a tlirei'-arclied front with two minarets 
one at each corner of the cntablainre. Two plain and massive one- 
stone pillars snppoi’t the arehes. Gn each pillar a Pei'sian inscription 
records that the mos([ne was built about be'SI) by one iMii’ iMuhannnad. 

In 1S39 a band of Kolis threatened tin' petty divisional treasury 
at (rliodi'. [Mr. Hose, assistant collector, gathered a force of 
messengers and town.speoplc and successfully resisted the repeated 
attacks of loO insurgent.s who besieged them the whole niglit.- 


' Fergusson anil BurL'i'.'s’ f'ave Tuni[ilus. 2 lf)-247 ; .'^cpai ate Faiinililet. .-Vreha'ulogical 
SlIlTOV Ve, X. as. .1 Sp,. I'ai't [|, . 207 , 
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Ghotavde village, fifteen miles north-west of Poona, with in 
1881 a population of 2193, has a weekly market on Tuesday. 

Hadsar Port rises on a steep hill near the Nana pass valley eight 
miles north-west of Junnar and sixty miles north of Poona. The fort 
lies within the limits of Hadsar village at the foot of the fort. 
From Junnar the road to the hill lies along the valley of the Kukdi 
between two ranges of high hills. The road is easy and passable 
even for carts, hut five miles from Junnar it is crossed 
by the Kukdi which during the rains is difficult to ford. The 
approach to the foi't lies over a steejj ravine guarded by an em- 
brasured and loopholed wall twenty yards long, thrown between 
tho fort and a small hill to the west which is 700 yards round. 
The approach near the top, a rock-ent staircase sixty-five yards 
long, leads to two rock-cut gateways without doors. The hill, which 
is about 3200 yards round, rises about lOOt) feet above the Junnar 
jdain. It is surmounted by a steep natural scarp loO to 200 
feet high. On this .scarp stands the fort in .shape a triangle with two 
equal sides. Only the wall that joins the fort with the neiglibouring 
hill is seen from bedow. Except by the two rock-cut gateways tho 
fort has no entrance. Inside are a few ruins, the commandant's 
office or kacherl, and a small temple. On the west a rock-cut 
jxrssage leads to three underground chambers which arc used as store- 
rooms, one of them being filled with water. The water-siipj^ly is 
from several cisterns inside the fort. 

Hadsar was one of the five Poona forts which Shahaji gave to the 
Moghals in 1()37.^ It fell to the British in 1818 soon after the fall 
of Junnar (2otli April 1818). The commandant of Junnar. hearing 
that tlio English were marching on Junnar, left the town and fled 
to Hadsar. 3Iajor Eldridge learning of the flight to Hadsar sent a 
small detachment under Major 3I’Eeod which reduced Hadsar and 
captured the fugitive commandant with twenty-five horses and four 
camels." 

Hingne Khurd is a small village on tlic 3Iutha about four miles 
south-west of Poona, with in 1881 a population of 121. Tlie village 
ha.s a modern temple of Yithoba with steps leading to the river-bed 
where a large fair is held twice a year in June-.luly and in October- 
Aovember. The temple, which is of stone and brick, was built by 
Shivaji, and has since been repainal and added to by a rich Poona 
contractor of tlie (Tuvandi or mason caste named Bhau 3Ian>:iram. 
Tlie temple (oO'x l-V) includes a shrine and two halls and is enclosed 
by a stoi'j' wall. The fair called Vithtlialvfuli is held on the bright 
eleventh of fv orb' /r or ( tetober- November and A-thi'idk or June- July. 
About 2o.U00 people attend each fair and sweetmeats and toys are 
sold in larg(' quantities. The Khadakvaslu canal flows behind and 
not far from the temple. 


^ Kllint Dow'sini, VI r. fJO ; (riMiit M.uVithas, 5.*?. 

“ Peiiilb.iri aii.i .\I.\iMtha War Riper>, ; liombay Courier, Kith May ISIS. A 

corre>p(iU(l iit of tile (.’uutier nieiitnois Ha'Kar fort as detserviii^ of notice, apait n.ini 
its natural ^treiu^th, from the Iai)')iir >spent on its t 3 Yi) ^atc'^ and its entiie To* ,.7-ciit 
pa>>a:,02 I'he KUttes with tiie ctuinectino weie eiitirelv rock*ciit an-l had not a 

fo(»t of m isonrv about them. * Von enter tiic side of the mountain, 00 up a paa 8 a;^^e, 
and throuoii another gitc to the hill, and then get into the interior of the fort aa if 
you were entering a well. ' Ditto. 
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Hivre Budrukh, a small \-illage eight miles east of Junnar, 
^^■ith in 1881 a population of ll-jO, has, to its west, a tomb of Pir 
Lalkhan. where a yearly fair or is held on the dark third of 
Ch'iifra or March-April attended by about -5000 people. The tomb 
enjoys a yearly Government grant of 12s'. (Rs. 6). 

Inda'pur, north latitude 18“ 8' and east longitude 75° o', on the 
Poona-Shohipur road about eighty miles south-east of Poona, is 
a municipal town, the hcad-quartcr.s of the Indapur sub-division, 
with in 1872 a population of 77-10 and in 1881 of 4242. The great 
fall in the population is due to the famine of 1S7C-77 during which 
Indapur and the country round suttered severely. Besides the sub- 
divisional revenue and police offices Indapur has a municipality, dis- 
pensary, anglo-vernacular school, travellers’ bungalow, a weekly 
Sunday market, and a con.siderable manufacture of country cloth. 
The municipality was established in ] 865 and had in 1882-83 an 
income of £191 (Rs. 1910) and an expenditure of £1 89 (Rs. 1890). 
The dispensary was established in 1870 and in 1883 treated six 
in-patients and 5300 out-patients at a cost of £83 8.s’. (Rs. 834). A 
yearly fair is held in November -December in honour of a INIusalman 
saint Chanel Khan. 

The earliest reference to Indapur is in I486 when it is mentioned 
as belonging to the first Bijapur king Yusuf Adil Shah. Zain-ud-din, 
the commandant of Chakan fort, had revolted and asked the help of 
Yusuf who sent COOO horse which ho ordered to encamp near the 
fort of Indapur.* About 1640 Indapur with Bdramati was included in 
the territory of Shahaji the father of Shivaji.- In 1707 Aurangzeb 
conferred Intbipur and Supa on Shaliu.* In a revenue statement of 
about 1790 Indapore appears as tlie head of a pargmui in the Junnar 
sarkor with a revenue of £10,890 (Rs. 1,08.900)*. In 1828 Indapur 
is noticed as once a plaee of importance. Its trade was fallen and 
it had no manufactures but tlic weaving of coarse cloth for the local 
markets.' 

Indori in ilaval, an alienated village on the left bank of the 
Indravaui ten miles east of Kluidkala. with in 1881 a population of 
990. has a bastioned fort picturesquely placed on a steep bank 
washed by tlie Indniyani. The village is held in inum by the 
Dabhade family of Talegaon. 

Jejuri,'’ a -itation on th(' YYst Deccan railway, on tlie old I’oona- 
Satara road about ten miles south-east of S.isvad, is a famous place of 
pilgrimage, with in lcS8| a po[)ulation of 3245. Jejuri has a school, 
a post othce. and a police .station. Tlie railway station is expected to 
be opened in 1885. A municipality was establishetl in 180(8 to carry 
out sanitary arrangements during the religious fairs to which the 
village owes its importance. The.se fairs arc in honour of the god 
Khandoba. who is also called Bahiroba, Malhari. and Jlartand. 
Khandoba has two temples at Jejuri, both built at the end of an 


* Bnu'gs’ Ffi'is,hta, II .VIO (Jrant nutVs Miir.'tthay, af). 

Grant Dutt s Marathas. 1S4. ■* \N'ai’inj^''.s MaraChay, 240 

® Mr. Piiri^le III I/itli«»gjai»hc(l Pa[H3is, 0 0-28. Jii 1827 Captain CIuiibh (Itinerary, 
27) notice^ Indiipur as a kfKhn nr market town with loOO houses, a water-course, and 
wells. *’ Contributed b\ Mr. .F, MrL. t’amphell. C.S. 
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outlying spur of the Purandhar range which here sinks into the 
plain. The larger and more modern temple stands close to and about 
250 feet above the village. The older temple is built on a small 
plateau called Karepathar two miles off about 400 feet higher. The 
old village site now deserted was to the east of the hill, on which 
the lower temple stands. The modern village includes two wards 
or pcthff, Budhvar to the north of the temj^le hill and Aditvar to 
the west of Budhvar. Close to the south of the old t illage site is a 
reservoir, thirty-seven acres in area, built by the last Peshwa Bajirav 
II. (1796-1817) and called after him the Peshwa's reservoir. It 
is round and encircled with a massive stone wall in good preservation. 
The water which is used for crop- watering is drawn off through an 
elaborate mass of masonry. Stairs lead to sluices which draw the 
water off at different levels. The reservoir has several small bathing 
cisterns or hauils and a shrine of Ganj^ati. In the low ground beyond 
the Peshwa's reservoir, and fed by soakage from it, is a well or spring 
called Malhar Tirth or Malhar’s Pool bathing in which forms part 
of the pilgrimage ceremonial. On the north-west of the new village 
a square stone reservoir, of about twenty acres, was built about 
1770 by Tukoji Holkar. As it is on a higher level than the village, 
its waters are drawn off in covered channels to feed dipping wells 
built by the municipality at various points in the village. 

Between this reservoir and the village stands a temple to Mahadev 
built in memory of ^tlalharrav Holkar. The chief object of worship 
is a ling behind which are statues of ilalhdrrav and his three wives 
Bandbai, D\Arkabai. and Gotamabai, all in Jai 2 )ur alabaster. 

Three flights of steps on the east, west, and north lead to 
Khandoba'.s temple. The east and west stcjjs. which are simple flights, 
are little used, the main approach to the tem])le being on the north. 
This approach is spanned by several arches and flanked by numerous 
shrines and lamp-pillars.* At about a tliird of the way up, the flight 
of steps divides into two branches which join again about fifty feet 
higlier. At the meeting pilgrims visit the shrine of Khandoba’s 
mini.sters, Ilegadi a Dhangar and Pradhan a Vani. on the way up, and 
the shrine of Kliandoba's second wife Ban.ai on the way down. Both 
of these shrines are on the right hand. The votive images of sheep 
and other cattle ottered by pilgrims are ])laced in front of Banai’s 
shrine who was a Dhangar the sister of II <'gadi. As Mlullsa. Khan- 
doba's first wife, was jealous of Baiuii. Kliundoba. to preserve 
peace, placed JIhalsa on the top of tlu' hill and Banai near the foot. 
The stairs lead up the hill to a fort-like enclosure, oblong, eight- 
sided, and 35(,) yards round. Above a high plinth of jilain masonry 
a colonnade or open cloister runs round the hill top and encloses a 
paved court in the middle of wliich stands the temple of Khandoba. 
Outside and near the gate is a hole in the wall venerated on account 
of a miracle by which the god saved the Jejuri temple from the 
Musabuiins when the fine temple of Bluileshvar. about fifteen miles to 
the north, was wrecked. The storv is that as the Mnsalnians were 
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beginning to break tbe carved work a .swarm of hornets came out of 
thi.s hole, j^ut them to flight, and so con^■ineed tliem of the power of 
the god that they gave up the attempt to liarm the temple. Aurangzeb 
(10.18-1707). to show his respect for the god. is said to have presented 
the temple with a iliamond worth i'i’i.-lOU (R.s. hikh.'t). The 
diamond remained in the temple till Ib-lO-jl when it was robbed 
by Kolis and temple .servants. 

In front of the court-yard, raised a few inchc.s from the level of the 
pavement, i.s the I'epreseutatiou of a tortoise almost circular in outline 
and about twenty feet in diameter. A few years ago the tortoise was 
plated with bra.-s at the expcn.se of sonic Koukan hshermen. Beyond 
the tortoise is the lower part of the mast formeily u.-ed in hook 
swingings. Beyond the mast and facing the temple is the giant 
Giulia, a huge nine feet stone image painted red and leaning again.st 
one of the ihllar.s of the cloister. In the tenqde porch hang two 
bells, one of them Bortuguose with the inscription 1711 A'. S. 
iJasangust. that is (fur La(ly of Trouble.s. Aeeorcling to one of the 
oldest of the temple .servants this bell was brouglit in his youth or 
fifty years ago by a Bombay Mali or gardener. It probably has the 
same history us the large Bhimushunkar hell which is one of the 
spoils of Bassein. The otlicr bell has uii uiKlated ^Marathi inserijition, 
saying it is the gift of two woi-sliippers of .Shiv. A clumsy sword 
with a blade four feet long and four inelies broud^ kept in the porch, 
is .said to have belonged to the demon Malla. 

Besides this porch tlm temple consists of a scpvarc hall with an 
iiiseriptiou dated .\.r). Ib7.> i^huk 1.7[/7). Beln'ml tlie hall under the 
spii'e is a dark chamber. In this daik ciuimher heliind a /be/ stand 
three pairs of images of M.-irtaud or Xhaii(lera\' and Mluiisa. (.)ne 
pair ill gold is a present iromthe I'ovar tamily. a pairiu silver is from 
one of the I’eshwas. and lln,’ old pair is in stone. The temple is of 
cut-stone and the spu'e isofstucco oriiamenti d witli tigures of gods and 
other devices. An inscription in tlie innei’ hall hears a date correspond- 
ing to \.i>. \ {8/m/.' I-)'.)7 ) and another on tlie inner threshold i.s 

dated i.ii. 1-381 (S/mk |;!().'>). Behind are a temple of Shiv called the 
Panchling temple and Iniilt in ll-l-l by \dthalniv Dev Sii.svadkar of 
the \ inchurkar family, and a chamber for the distrilmtioii of yellow 
powder built in 17.>41>y Devajif'tiaudhari of Shrigonda in Ahmadnagar. 
In the section of the .surrounding coiTidor or cloister behind, or to 
tlie west of. the.se temples is the shapeless stone representing ^Ihilsa. 
tlie tii'st or I.iiigiiyat \ liiii wile ot Kliandoha. Iiiscripl ions show that 
this part of the eiieireling eorridor was laiilt in 174'J by iMalliarruv 
Xliaiuloji Holkar who aNo built other parts of it between 1737 and 
liofi. '1 he corridor was com])lctcd in 1770 by Tiikoji iMalharriiv 
llolkar. I he flat root of the corridor commands on the soiitli and 
west a good view of the I’urandliar range and tlii' sjans stretcliims 
from it into the flat Deccan ; while to the north and east lie the plaiiis 
of Sasvad and Supa. 

Hie ])]aleau of Xarcp,'ith;lr is 11.1 acres in e.xteiit, and. besides a 
temple ot Xhandoha older and more sacred ihaii the one near the 
village, contains .several other temples and sliriues and thirteen 
house.s occupied by priests and temple .ser\ aiits. Aoiie of the.se build- 
mgs have any architectural interest. 
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On the profile of the spur between the upper and lower temples 
several sacred spots are marked hy shrines and arches. At one point 
is an indentation in the rock said to have been caused by the foot of 
Khandoba'.s horse. The legend is that some Brahmans living near 
Jejuri were attacked and their property carried off b\' a demon called 
3Iauimal 3Ialla or 3Ialhi.sur. In answer to the prayers of the Brah- 
mans Shiv appeared as the warrior Khandoba and slew the demon. 
Before his death Alalia was converted to Sham.sm and both he and 
Khandoba were absorbed into Shiv. In acknowledgment of Alalia’s 
conversion obeisance is made to the large stone image of 3Ialla 
which stands in the court-yard of Khandoba's temple. 

The chief festivals are four all between December and April. The 
earliest is from the bright fourth to the bright seventh of Mi't rgashii-fth 
or A ovcmber-December. tlie next from the bright twelfth to the dark 
first of Paiix/t or December- January, the third from the bright twelfth 
to the dark first of Mni/lt or .JaTiuary - February, and the fourth and 
last is from the bright twelfth to the dark first of Chaltrn or 31arch- 
Ain-il. These four are largo fairs attended by pilgrims from as far 
as Khandesh, Berar, and the Konkan. 

Two smaller festivals as a rule are attended only by people from 
the immediate neighbourhood on Soinvati-Aunivasya or the no-moon 
3Ionday whenever it comes and Basra the bright tenth of Axhrln 
or September -October. On the no-inoon Monday the god is taken 
in procession for a bath. lie is carried in a palanquin to a temple 
of Devi on the Karha in the lands of 3Iauje Dhalcvadi two mile.s 
north of Jejnri. where lie is bathed in the river and carried back 
to tlie temple. I^rom oOO to luno people from the neighbouring 
villages attend this ceremony. 

At Basra in September-October a palanquin procession starts from 
the temple near tlu' town and at the .same time another palanquin 
proccs>ion starts from the tmuple on Karepathar. They march 
towards each other on the hill side, halt when the processions have 
almost met. and after a short interval each nUnriis to the temple 
from which it started. The processions arc joined liy crowds from 
the neighbouring villages but not by the distant pilgiims. In 
former davs one of the (M'remonics ]>erformed at .lejuri was 
that on the bright sixth of ,l/dr//o.s//i r.s/i or November -December 
one of the nhilni'A or men di'Voti'd to the temple was required to 
run a sword through liis thigh. Tin' bloody sword was laid hi'fore 
tin' god and the man had to walk through tlu' town in spite of 
his wound. In those davs hookswinging was practised at all the 
fairs chii'flv bv women. The usual vows now are to build sti'ps in 
the ascents to tlu' temph's. to make rash gift.s to tin' temples, to 
distribute cocoa-kernel and turmeric in front of the temide. to kill 
and eat a sln'cp in honour of the gi>d. to feed Brahmans, and to 
devote to the god male children or cu’g//_//d-s. and female children 
or inurjtft} The number of persons thus devoted to the g<xl is 
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considerable. Many of them live at Jejuri, tv-here, at festivals, they 
are hired by pilgrims to sing and dance in honour of the god. Others 
live in the surrounding villages, and many wander and beg in bands. 
The worshippers are chiefly Marathas. who come from all the 
surrounding di.stricts and even from greater distances. The most 
rmportant of the pilgrims arc the Itlarathas from Khandesh and 
Berar, large bauds of whom attend the fairs every year. The Berar 
Marathas attend the Priush or December-.Janiiary fair. Pilgrims 
from several villages come in large band.s for mutual protection a relic 
of old unsettled times. Pilgrims also come from Khandesh chiefly in 
Al/irijatiliirtth or Kovember- Decern her, Polish or December-.! anuary, 
and Mofjli or January - February ; they do not come in ChaUro. or 
March -April. Like the Berar pilgrims they come in large bands. 
The fishing Kolis from the sea coast arc also worshippers of 
Khandoba and come occasionally in large numbers but they do not 
attend us regularly as the pilgrims from Khandesh and Berar. 
M"hen they do come Konkan Kolis attend the Mojh or January- 
February fair. The Kolis have a hhmjat who has a palanquin 
of Khandoba. The hhogot consults omens, and unless they are 
favourable the fishermen do not make the pilgrimage. In January 
and February each band of pilgrims brings with it a gay red or red 
and yellow banner on a tall staff. On the dark first these banners 
are carried in procession up to the temple. There the bearers stand 
on the brass tortoise in front of the temple and hold the long banner 
poles aloft pointing them towards the pinnacle of the temple. They 
then ascend the hill with their banners which they carefully carry 
back with them to their villaffcs. 

The pilgrims chiefly lodge with the Guravs who have seventy-five 
houses or witli Br.ilnmms who have seven! v-five to eighty houses in 
Jejuri. Other pilgrims camp in a fine grove beside Ilolkar's reservoir 
or in the open fields to the north, north-.vest. and north-cast of the 
village. l)otte<l over the fields ami c] isterii g round the loftv pole 
from which flies a gay banner, the camps have a picturesque effect. 

On the day of his arrival the pilgrim takes a dust-glimpse or ilhnl 
rlarshan of the g'od and hays before him a coeonnut and p/. u.). 

The pilgrim must repeat his visit to the god at least once during 
every day of his stay in Jejuri, and each time that lie enters 
the temple gate he pays p/. f! a ) as niiinici]ial julgrim t.nx. 
On the .second day tlie pilgi-im pays his vuw. If the vow is to 
feed Brahmans tlie catering- ir- usuallv done by contr;n-t bv the 
Brahman or (iurav at whosi- house tlie julgrim is lodcging- at the rate 
of (.rl (OS-.) a head. When a feast is given to Brahmans one 
man’s iiortiou must he taken to the temple by the pilgrim. H(> hays 
it before the god and it becomes a jienjuisite of the temple Guravs. 
If the vow is to oifer a sher-p it is killed on payment of l.GP 
(1 K.) a head, half of which goes to the municipality and h.alf'to 
the MuUn who kills the sheep. Then at his camp or lodging the 
flesh IS eaten by the pilgrim and his party who must bo joined in 
their meal by some of the rJjr/iyu'.? and morlis or men and women 
devoted to the temple. After the meal is over the party go to pay 
their respects to Banai, Khandobahs Dhangarwife. and the guardian 
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of Bis flocks and Herds. On the evening of this day the pilgrims 
provide themselves with torches and oil vessels, and, with lighted 
torches, proceed in large bodies to climb the hill. On reaching the 
top they pay their respects to the god, wave their torches in front of 
the temple, walk round the battlements of the encircling corridor, 
and go down to their camps. From a distance the effect of the 
irregular lines of twinkling lights moving up and down the flights of 
stairs and appearing, now many and now few, on the battlements is 
striking. 

On visiting the temple every pilgrim stands on the brass tortoise 
and throws into the air handfuls of chopped cocoa-keruel mixed with 
turmeric to be scrambled for by the temple servants and hangers-on. 
The pilgrim keeps some pieces to carry home with him as the god’s 
favour or prasdd, a charm to bring a blessing. A favourite form of 
worship is to pour over the sacred ling the five nectars or panchumrit 
a mixture of milk, curd, sugar, honey, and clarified butter. 

After the torch-light procession is over, pilgrims who have made 
vows to offer music and dancing to the god, hire bands of Vdghyds 
and Miirlis to come to their lodgings or camps and there sing play 
and dance in honour of the god. The fee for a band of dancers and 
musicians is 2s. fid. (Rs. 1^). 

Pilgrims who are strong enough to climb to the Karepathar or old 
temple spend their third day at Jejuri in visiting the old temple. 
They bathe at the Malliar tirth, the well or spring beyond the 
Peshwa’s pond ; they then climb to the KarepAthar, and, after paying 
their respects to the god, come back to the village by a different 
path from that by which they climbed. Then they do their 
shopping, which, except a little trade in blankets, is of no importance. 
The things usually bought by pilgrims about to leave are pulse and 
parched gram to eat by the way, coats and caps as presents for 
their childi-en, and small brass vessels and images of the god as 
tokens of the pilgrimage. When pilgrims, who have lodged with 
Brahmans or Guravs, are about to start on their return home they 
make presents to their hosts according to their means. The hosts 
ill return give the pilgrims as a favour or prasdd from the god a 
cocoanut, a piece of cocua-keruel with some turmeric, and a blessing. 

The temple priests are Guravs not Brahmans. Of the temple 
revenues, the offerings for two months and eighteen days or seventy- 
eight days in all, the Saturdays Sundays and Mondays or twelve 
days of Ashrin or September-October, thefirst sixdays of Mdrgashirsk 
or November -December, and the whole or sixty days of Pansk 
or January -February and iVJ;//; or February- March, are received 
and administered by a committee who manage the temple affairs. 
The revenue for the rest of the year goes half to the Guravs and a 
quarter each to the Ghadshis or musicians and the Virs or mace- 
bearers, two classes of temple servants. 

The municipal pilgrim tax is levied for four months from about 
December to April. Admission to the temple is free for the rest of 
the year. The right to collect the tax is put to auction, there 
being two farms in the year, one for Chaitra and the second for the 
three other pilgrimage months Mdrgashirsh, Pausli, and Mdgh. 

B 866- 18 
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In 1882-83 the revenue from the pilgrim tax was £210 (Es. 2100), 
The rates are a rjuarter of an anna for children under twelve and 
hrdf an ainin for persons above twelve. The number of pilgrims 
attending each fair is said to vary from 2000 to oOOO or GOOO. 

The business done at Jejnri is small and is mo.stly confined to 
the sale of the fond required by the pilgrim.?, articles used in the 
performance of religions ceremonies, tokens of the fair, and small 
presents to Im taken home for wive.s and children. A few traders, 
principally Runbis and Musal mans, come from Siipa and Poona and 
set up booths in the sti-eets, and a few shops are perm.anent. The 
articles chiefly .s.'dd are red and yellow powder, cocoanut-kernels, 
and split and parched pulse. Groceries, vegetables, fruit, sweetmeats, 
copper and bra.'S vessels, images of gods, bangles, and caps and 
eoaf.s for clnklreu are also sold but in smaller quantities. The fairs 
are also attend.al by considerable numbers of blanket-sellers but by 
very few cotton-cloth sellers. 

There is a municipal tax on booths the scale of rates being 2.?,, Is., 
6'?. and oil. ( 1 rupee, 8 4 a.s., and 2 as.). After each fair a sub- 

committee; of two of the municipal commissioneis settle at which of 
the above rates fees are to be levied, the rate being fixed with 
reference to the number of people who have attended the fair and 
the amount of business which has been done. The Jejnri municipality 
was esrablished in 1808 and in 1882.(83 had an income of £303 
(Hs. ."030) and an expenditure of £202 (Es. 2920). The income is 
chiefly drawn frfun octroi and the pilgrim tax. 

In 10t)2 Shah.-iji the father of Shivjiji visited Jejnri temple among 
other places iu .'^hivaji’s t-erritoi-yd ]n 17fi2 Cantain Moor described 
Jejuri as a pretty l.aige town inhabited by Erahman beggars. The 
temple was on the top of a range of liills asceiidcnl on the north-east 
by a ilight of Inmdsomo broad stone steps. Arclies were thi'owu 
across at intervals and there were many lamp-]ullnrs. The chief 
temjile was old but not hatidsome. The enclosure was large and the 
stone work benntifully fiiii.^hed aud the ground paved with flags. I'o 
the west fii the temjilo hill was a large pond of fine .stone.- In 179.5 
Tukojirtiv Ilolkav cncaiiq)ed at Jejnri.* In 1 8K! ilr. Elphin.stone 
describes the temple as a])proachcd by two flights of steps. The 
chief fliglif had arches over it in many places aud mauv stnno 
obeli'ks with .stone proji'ctioiis for lamps round their sides. A'ltliiu 
the wall was a round court within which .stood the temple remarkablo 
f(ir noiliing. 'I'lio tem])le was dark aud the god scarcely visilde. 
J\Ir. El jiliiiivtone wa.s lollowed by many beggai’s and ainoiitr oiliers 
by a boy who barked like a dog.* In I 8:^7 Captain Clime.s notices 
Jejnri as a pnst-runner’.s station with 430 houses tiftv-foiir shops and 
atetii[;leoi Khaudoba wliereas many as 100, UOU people used to attend 
at the great January fair.'' In the 181.7 disturbance.s of Etighoji 


' (tmiit OutT., Ma'-.itli.w, S.'i. ^ Maor's Narrative, 347-348. 

3 (iraiit )>utrs M.iiathA", .317. 

S (;(.l(;br<.ol;e's Kliiliinstimo. I. 2.").7-2.a6. The itic-sorv.nnts oentinue in M.alhriri’a 
temple .at < tudguddaimr in DhArw.ir. Tlie itiv is s,, saer.-d to Kliaucloba tliat aniyuK 
Maitnliiis tlie Usual way of calling a Uog ia to cry Klamdi Lhandi, ° 

’ Itinerary, 28, 
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Bliangria the insurgents carried off on one occasion the litter of the 
god with the holy image but brought it back.^ 

Jivdlian," about 3000 feet above soa-lcvel and about 970 feet 
above the plain, is a dismantled fortress commanding the Nana pass 
sixty-five miles north-west of Poona and sixteen miles west of Jtinnar. 
The fort, which is about 1000 yards long by -500 broad and nearly 
two miles round, stands within the village limits of Ghatghar on a 
steep and rugged hill which rises about a thousand feet above the 
crest of the Nana pass. Jivdhanis a square stack of a hill rough on 
all sides surrounded by steep precipices and presenting an abyss on the 
Konkan side so sheer that a stone dropped would fall almost ‘2000 
feet into the Konkan at the foot of the SahYadl■i^^.^ In general effect 
Jivdhan is much like Shivner. It differs in three points. The east 
scarp of Jivdhan is highest near the middle of the hill face while in 
Shivner the middle part is the lowest : the north point of Jivdhan is 
much squarer and blunter than the north point of Shivner : and the 
upper hill in Jivdhan is higher than the upper hill in Shivner. The 
road from Junnar to the foot of Jivdhan is lit for laden cattle. The 
ascent, which is about a mile long, is very steep and difficult and 
consists mostly cither of loose masonry or steep .sheets of rock not 
difficult for bare feet but troublesome for boot<. For about 3U0 
feet of the ascent a profile of rock has the remains of a stair of steep 
high and narrow stops with nothing below and very little on cither 
side. The hundred feet in the middle of the stair wore blown away 
when the fort was dismantled about 1320. Of the blowit away 
section the middle part is not difficult to climb on all fours or to come 
down barefoot face foremost. But about a tliird at the lower and 
anotlicr third at the upper ends are extremely steep. Kxcej)t the 
hillmeu few natives can go up the steepest part.s aiul few Europeans 
can climb them without a rope and hare foot. The cliinher's only 
helps are small foot-holds wliich tlie people have cut in tlie rock and 
finger-holds iii the bottoms of some of the 1S20 blasts. The main 
gate was on. the west towards the N:ina pass with what apparojitly 
was a tine ascent, a long steep stair partly built and partly rock-cut 
climbing a narrow gorge completely commanded by tlie fort. The 
ascent led to a lauding place, a square well about thirty feet deep, 
and, out of the well, the ascent passed by a tunueUed roek-eut 
stair to the gate. The stair was blown away and the tunnel tilled 
in 1820 and the gate is now useless. The toj) lias live ei'lerns which 
form the main water-supply, and .some apparently Buddhist eaves 
with a substantial iMuhammadan building in front, jilain aijd with 
solid masonry arches. Each compartment of the Muhammadan 
building lias a saucer-sbaped roof of good well-tilting masonry. The 
chief Buddhist cave (30 X 21' X l-I ) lias u .smaller cave on either side 
and a veranda in front. The caves were used as granaries and when 
the fort was captured in 1818 they were found stored with grain. 


^ Soe Part TI. p. 30S. 

* Deccan Papers, No 60 ; Mr. J. McLeOtl Campbell, 
^ Hamilton's Description ot Himluataii, IL-iii. 
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The grain was burnt and its ashes remain ankle deep. Jirdhan 
commands a splendid view west to the Salsette hills, Tungdr, and 
Kaman in Bassein, and, on a clear November day, to the sea. 

In 1489 Jivdhan was taken by Ahmad I. the founder of the 
Ahmadnagar Nizdm Shahi family (1490-1636), and in 1637 it was one 
of the five Poona forts which Shahaji gave to the Moghals.^ In the 
1818 Maratha war a brigade under Major Eldridge reached Jivdhan 
on the 3rd of May 1818. The commandant who had been summoned 
to surrender two days before, declined to give up the fort saying 
he would light for eight days. An advanced reconnoitring party, 
under Captain Nutt of the Engineers, were frequently fired on 
from the guns and matchlocks in the fort but without loss. A spot 
was chosen for the mortars and a battery for two brass tw'elve- 
poimders till eighteen-pounders could be got ready to play on the 
masonry about the gate. The mortars opened at about twelve 
o'clock and after an hour’s firing of about twenty shells a man was 
sent down to say that the garrison would open the gate. This was 
immediately taken possession of by a party of the Bombay European 
Regiment. The garrison was disarmed and dismissed.- 

Junnar, north latitude 19^ 12' and east longitude 73° 56', lies in a 
broad flat valley about 2000 feet above the sea, on the south or right 
bank of the Kukdi, fifty-six miles north of Poona, and about six- 
teen miles east of the crest of the Sahyadris. To the south-east the 
valley opens into the wide Deccan plain wliich spreads like a sea to 
low lines of flat-fopped uplands far to the east and south. On other 
sides, witliin a radius of about two miles, the town is shut in by irre- 
gular ranges of hills 600 to 1200 feet above the plain. The hill- 
sides rise steep and bai-e to upper slopes crossed by level belts of rock 
whose smooth black walls appear in one range after another although 
separated by gaps of many miles. The lower belts of rock arc in 
places dwarfed by earth and stones washed from the iqiper slopes, or 
the wall is broken where a torrent has forced its way through some 
crumbling or earthy vein. Still many belts of rock with roiinded 
or wall-like fronts stretch across the lower slopes for hundreds of 
yards. Near the tops of one or two of the hills, notably of Shivner 
to the went of the town and of Hatkeshvar to the north, unbroken 
by torrents and unhid by earth and stones, a wall of trap 100 to 1-30 
feet high girdles the hill-top like a huge piece of masonry work. 
The outline of most of the hill ranges is waving and irregular, the 
tips of the liiglier peaks in many cases being smoothed fiat as if by 
a plane. In others, as in Shivner and Hatkeshvar, the great wall of 


^ Elliot anti Dowson, Til. 60; Grant Duff’s MarAtb^s, 53. 

' Maiiitlui aiul Pendhari War i'apers, *204, An otficer in Major Eldridge ’s force 
de-'cnbes Jivdhan (Bombay Courier, 16th May 1818) as absolutely impregnable as it had 
boinbpi oofs f(H’ the garrison to retire to. The last flight of stops wliich led to the 
foi t c-'ii'ii'jtf'l of 240 rock'Ciit steps each 1 J foot high anti as steop aiul hard to climb as 
a lad'ler Midway down the hill on the north-’v\f.',t a level ran out for 1(X) yards and 
the inoiintnin then became as steep as before. From the edge of the smalflevel rose 
ft natural pillar of rock about 300 feet high nodding over the abyss below. On the 
south-west the hillside was so steep that a stone dropped from the hand would reach 
the Konkan about 2000 feet below» 
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rock is topped by a small rounded or level hillock. Below the base 
of the hills runs a belt of barren upland from which bare spurs 
stretch towards the river, rocky or soilless except in a few dips and 
hollows. The outer flats have a thin sprinkling chiefly of bdbhul 
bushes. The town is amply shaded and has some splendid piped and 
banian trees and the river banks are green with groves and gardens. 
The town, with its long winding streets and open empty spaces, 
stretches over a mile along the right or south bank of the Kukdi, 
and beyond the town to the east south and west ruined heaps and 
fairly preserved tombs and mosques bear witness to the greatness of 
Musalman Junnar. 

The hills that encircle the town form four leading groups ; 
the low curving line of the Manmoda range to the south and south- 
west ; the high level scarp of Shivner to the west ; the lower 
and tamer Mangni hills to the north-west ; and the high flattened 
tops and scarped sides of Hatkeshvar and the Suleman or Ganesh 
hills on the north. The Manmoda hills rise from the plain more 
than two miles to the south-east of Junnar. They run for 
about half a mile to the north, and then, with a shallow horse-shoe 
curve, sweep about two miles to the west and north-west towards 
Shivner from which they are separated by the sharp-cut gap of the 
Pirpada pass. Their waving irregular crest varies from 400 to 600 
feet above the plain. Along the bare north-east face, about a third 
of the way up, runs a belt of rock, sometimes fifty or sixty feet high, 
in other places half-hidden by earth and stones. In this belt of rock 
are carved three groups of Buddhist caves ; the Bhimasliankar group 
in the east face, the Ambika group about the centre of the north face, 
and the Bhut-ling group some hundred yards nearer the north-west. 
To the north of the 3Ianmoda hill, separated from them by the deep 
cup-shaped hollow of the Pirpada pass for nearly a mile across the 
valley, stretches the great flat scarp of Shivner, the hill-fort of 
Junnar, the birthplace of Shivaji (1627). Steep strong slopes and 
belts of rock rise sharp and bare about 800 feet to a great wall of 
rock a hundred to 150 feet high which girds its level top. In the 
north of the hill nothing shows above this wall of rock. Further 
south a smooth flat inner mound rises about 200 feet above the main 
hill top. Several old Musalman buildings give a special interest to the 
top of Shivner ; a small watch-tower at the extreme north, a mo.sque 
with a fine flying arch stretching between its minarets at the north 
foot of the inner hill-top, and on the flat crest of the inner hill a 
Musalman tomb and prayer-wall. Beyond Shivner, to the north-west, 
appears the bare rounded shoulder of the Tulja hills with the Tiilja 
caves hid in a hollow in its eastern face. To the north of the 
Tulja hills stretches the Kukdi valley, and beyond, on the north- 
we.st, the irregular range of the Mangni hills runs to the Mhar pass. 
To the east of the Mhar pass the steep sides of Hatkeshvar rise about 
a thousand feet to the great wall of trap which encircles its inner 
summit. Close to the east of Ilatke.shvar are the dome-like crags of 
the Navra-Navri that is the Bride and Bridegroom, or the Yarfit 
that is the Wedding Party hill, because they say the hill opened 
and swallowed a wedding party and the rounded crags are their 
tombs. The smooth-topped hill to the south-east is known as the 
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Sulenian hill because agates used to be found there, and also as the 
Gane.sh hill becau.se the chief of a group of Buddhist caves carved 
in its lower slopes is now a temple of Ganpati. In the plain, beyond 
the end of the Ganesh hill, stand a few single peaks, the remains 
of the south-east spur of the Suleinan range. To the south', oppo.site 
the east face of the 3Iaumoda range, the single pvramid hill of 
Dudhare, with its point crowned by the white tomb of a Musalman 
saint Pir Shdh Daval, completes the circle. 

The usual camping ground at Junnar is in the Bara Bavdi or Twelve 
"Well garden to the south-west close under the great rocky face of 
Shivner. From the east the road to the Bara Bavdi passes through the 
length of the town leaving the fortilicd enclosure in which arc the 
manilatdar’s and other offices on the right and passing among splendid 
banian axiApiiicd trees about half a mile to the south-west of the town. 
Another jrleasant camping ground lies to tlie north of the town in a 
largo garden and mango grove about half a mile to the south of the 
Ganesh caves. At tlic north-west limits of the town in a large 
enclosure are two good hungalow.s belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society. One of these is generally occupied by the resident mi.ssion- 
ary ; the other bungalow is usualiy empty, and, by the kindness of 
the resident missionary, if arrangements are made beforehand, i.s 
generally available for the use of district officers and other travel- 
lers. 

The town covers a belt of land over a mile long and from a quarter 
to half a mile broad. "Within these limits are many empty sjwces, 
graveyards, gardens, and the walled enclosures of old fortified man- 
sions. The town is divided into thirty-three wards or sections, some 
of them known as p«/-d.s and othei-s as ru'./u'.s, of which thirteen are 
outside and twenty-one are central .sub-di\ isions. The outside suh- 
divisions are Sltukravara, Syedpura, Pethfansumba, Maicha-nj(dialla 
called after a Saint 3Iai whose inostpie is in this sub-division. Sopov- 
mohalla. Kothudpura, Mansm-pura. Manclai, Kalyanpeth called after 
KalyanMusalmans who founded itabout the middle of tlie seventeenth 
century when (Kltri) Shivuji took Ivalyan, Malvada, Fakirjmra, 
Klialilpura, and Khalcha iMalvada. The twenty-one central sub- 
divisions are Glianibhar-ali, Kumhh;ir-ali, Khatik-ali, I)lior\dda, 
IMharvada. Iva.sar-ali, Pilucha-molialla. Sadahaziir, ( 'handijaira, 
Syedvada, Gvanbaz'ir called after Mr. Gvans an assistant collector 
who founded it, Varelii-ali, Shankarpura. iMurlidhar-ali, iMaha j;m-ali, 
Sarai. Adit\'ar, Budhvar, Kag<liva(la, Kaduiqnira, and IMangalvar. 
In Musahnaii times one more sub-ilivi.sion to the east was called 
Amruvati 2 )cth. This is now Amrajntr village out.side of Junnar 
limits. 

Tlie 1872 census showed a ^topuhitlon of 10,208 of whom 820.5 
weri' Hindus and 200.'5 IMusalniati.s. The 1881 returns showed an 
increase of sevent y- live or 10,878 of whom 8807 were Hindus including 
415 Jains, and 2000 Musaliuans. Most of the roads in Junnar are 
narrow and full of corners. They are metalled and the main 
thoroughfares arc fairly smooth and clean. 

Junnar houses are generally one-storcyed and built on a plinth 
a foot or two high. The walls are of dressed or uuworked stone, 
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burnt or sun-dried bricks, or -white earth, and sometimes the weight 
o±' the roof, -which in almost every case is covered by rough flat 
brown tile.s, is boi’ne by -«'Ooden pillars. Some of the fronts, but 
these houses are in most cases used as .shops as well as dwelling 
places, are enclosed with red wooden planking. The only ornament 
is that occasionally doors and windows end in a roundecl arch with 
-ft'aving sides in the Mu.salman prayer-niche or nimhura style. A 
fev of the double-storeyed hou.ses have deep eaves and forward 
baains with faces carved in tracery and other ornament. In some of 
the richer parts of the town the street fronts of the houses, chiefly 
houses belonging to Brahman moneylenders, are blind walls with 
only a small door opening on a courtyard. 

Juunar has 288 shops, chiefly in the six sub-divisions of Aditvar, 
Bu'lhvar, Kagdi-vada, Kalyan-peth, Mangalvar, and Sadabazar. 
The shopkeepers are Gujar Lingayat and Marwar Yanis, Brahmans, 
Tolls, tialis, Koshti.s, Kasars. Tiimbolis, and Musalmans.^ The shops 
arc generally the fronts of oue-.storeyed houses which are sometimes 
Open with a deep overhanging euve generally tiled, or the front is 
cIo.';ed chiefly by wooden plunking. In a few of the better class of 
shop.s belonging to grain-dealers and grocers the froJit is used as a 
veranda and work is carried on in an inner room. The chief 
articles sold are grain of all sorts, dry-flsh, oil, groceries, copper 
ve-s^L'Is, turbans, women's robes, blankets, Europe cloth, wool, hklos, 
paper, and stationery. Be.sicles shojis, along the Aclitvfir and 
iSad.ihazar roads, people sit by the road-.'iide olfering things for sale. 
The sellers are generally women of the Kunbi, Mali, and Koli castes 
wlxo offer plantain.s and other fritit. vogetahle.s. sugarcane, mangoes, 
oranges, lemons, grape, and melons. Bcsidc-s, genei’ally in the 
mavningis, at several street-curner.s in Aditvar. Budliviir. and 
Sari, I bazar stanri groups yt poor Kunbis and Kolis witli bundles of 
gni'S, and others chiefly Th.tkurs witli firewood faggots. In 
addition to the daily sup[)lies on Sunday the market-day about 2000 
peojile, chiefly Iviuii)i.s Koli.s and Thakurs, come to the town. There 
are two iiiarket.s. tlie old market in Aditvar ward whieli is hold on 
either side of the main road, and the Ovan.s’ Market, a broad open 
space along tlie nortli wall of the I'nt or fortifled encloMire in wliich 
arc the mainlatridr's and other (fovcrnmcnt offices. At tins weekly 
market all artiedes of daily use in the town arc .sold in large c[uantities, 
c.S]>ccially fruit, vegetablc.s, and held produce. iMereluuits from 
diffcioiit parts of the Junnar .suh-divi.sion. and from Ahmadnagar, 
Akola, II diuri. and Sanganiner. bring largo Cjuuntities of grain and 
coarse cdotti, and Katlioili.s and Thakurs from the Konkan bring 
timber anri wicker-work basket.s. Except the gruiii-moicliants they 
conic with small tents. Goods are brouglit in eart.s and on bullock 
donkey and pony back. The market i.s bri.sk and bii.sy from 
January to April when the late crojrs are harvested and ready for 


Tl;e (k’tails of shops are: .Sixty of V.'ini gr.nin dealers .and grocers, forty-eight of 
paper- leakrrf, thirty -cicht of tj.Mis amt Koshtis, thirty of oilmen, twenty of cloth- 
tieilci"', tuentv inisceU.ineous, eigliteen of gold-.niiths, eleven each of betel leaf 
sellers and or iiniuey-eluingors, ten each of confectioners and dealers in fruit 

and v'egetables, six of bangle-makers, four of coppersmiths, and two of dyer*. 
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the market, when revenue instalments are paid, and the people lay 
in prosnsions for the monsoon. Supplies fall off in the rainy season 
and the market is duU. The medium of exchangre are silver and 
copper coins and shells, eighty shells for |d. a.). The copper 

coin is called shivrdi and is said to date from Shahu (1707 - 1749). 
There is no barter on market days. In the smaller outlying \'illages 
barter is resorted to by the Konkanis if any of their goods are left 
unsold and if they are in want of daily necessaries. The chief 
articles bartered by Kolis, Konkanis, and Thakurs are ndgli, rice, 
baskets, oil, onions, and salt. The people with whom they barter 
are Mahs, Telis, and Vanis. 

The origin of the importance of Junnar as a trade centre was its 
nearness to the Kana pass which, m former times, at least from as early 
as about b.c. 100, was one of the chief highways of trade between the 
Deccan and the coast. The pass can at best never have been easy. 
Even if at one time the rough slippery pavement was a flight of steps 
the pass must have been difficult for laden bullocks and almost 
impassable for any beast of burden larger than a pony. It can never 
be made fit for wheels, and as other routes are provided with easy 
roads the trade of Junnar and of the Nana pass becomes more and 
more local. In the fair season considerable numbers of pack animals 
may be seen, ponies bullocks and donkeys, chiefly the property of 
Musalmans and of Hindu oilmen, potters, and washermen, carrjdng 
millet and rice eastwards to Junnar, or bringing salt fish, cocoanuts, 
salt, and rice from the Konkan coast.’^ There is also the more purely 
local traffic of taking droves of sheep and goats and great basket- 
loads of vegetables and other garden produce from Junnar and the 
villages round to the Konkan villages and country towns with week- 
ly markets. There still remains to Junnar, what along with its 
excellent climate must always have told strongly in its favour as a 
capital, the rich garden and other lands to the east and south. This 
rich tract still supplies the chief trade of Junnar, field and garden 
produce which is sent in carts chiefly about forty-two miles to 
Talcgaon station on the Reninsula railway, along a route which the 
8hclarvadi and Karle caves suggest was a main line of tratfic about 
1800 years ago in the days of Juiinar’s greatness. The chief trade is 
in paper, wumen’s robes, blankets, and rice. Exports consist of 
paper, rice, women’s robes, potatoes, plantains, onif)ns. chillies, 
myrobalans, wheat, gram and millet, molasses, blankets, sheep, and 
horned cattl«. The imports are salt, cocoanuts, dried fish, rags for 


* Thu following flctails, note<l in going from .Tiinuar to Ohiitghnr at the heail of the 
Ndna iia.s.i on the CStli of December ISb’J, give .-lonie nlea of the amount ami the cha- 
racter of the ijreseiit tivaile : Four or five liullocka Ijulougiiig to a I’arileshi anil ilnven 
tiy a Tell going west empty to bring from the Konkan salt ami coroa-kernels ami nuts ; 
a donkey driven by a BeldAr going east with local millet; a bullock driven by a 
Miisalnian going east with dried fish from the Konkan ; five hiillockb driven liy a Teli 
going west with potatoes to the Konkan ; two Musalman s bullocks going east with 
local rice; a Miisalmdn driving ten bullocks east with Konkan rice; a potter 
driving eleven donkeys east with local rice ; a .Miisalman going east with a pony- 
load of ndchni ; a washerman with eleven donkeys ami one pony going east with 
local rice ; a pony with glass bracelets from the Konkan ; a potter going east 
with eighteen donkeys laden with local rice ; a potter with twenty donkeys passing 
east with local rice ; and a potter with eleven donkeys passing east with local rice. ° 
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paper, clothing, oil, grain, metals, groceries, stationery, timber, 
cotton and silk yarn, country blankets, bangles, bullocks, cows, 
buffaloes, and sheep. The chief traders both importers and exporters 
are Yanis, Kunbis, Musalnians, B oh ora s, and Kasars. Except the 
donkeys and ponies used for the Nana pass traffic carts are chiefly in 
use. With bettor roads and a brisker demand trade is growing. 

The chief men of capital in Juunar are local Brahmans and 
Gujarat Yanis, Shravaks or Jains by religion, and a few Marwar 
Yanis also Shravaks. There are also some old grant-holders and 
owners of land, chiefly Musalmans ; retired Go%'ernment servants. 
Brahmans and Musalmans ; some barbers traders and contractors 
who have made money inBombav ; and some successful oilmen and 
cloth and grain dealers. The imported cloth trade is chiefly in the 
hands of Gujarat Yiinis and the local cloth trade in the hands of 
Salis, Shimpis, and Koshtis, and the leading grain-dealers are 
Marwar Yanis. Of moneylenders several are Musalmans and a few 
are Hindu craftsmen Telis, Salis, and Hajams. Traders, chiefly 
Marwar Yanis, also lend but the chief moneylcnding class in Junnar 
are the Brahmans who have 150 rich houses, one hundred and forty 
of them Deshasth and ten Konkanasth or Chitpavan. They lend 
chiefly to Kolis, Kunbis, and Thakurs. 

The chief local crafts are the hancUoom-Aveaving of women’s robes 
and turbans and the making of paper. The handloom-weavers of 
women’s robes are Hindus of the iSali and Koshti castes. The Salis, 
of whom there are sixty houses, live in the north-east of the town in 
Chandipura, Kadarpura, Khalilpura, and Shukravar peth. The 
Koshtis live in Khalilpura and Builhvar peth in the north of the town. 
They are between thirty and forty familh's who came from Sangam- 
ner in Ahmadnagar about thirty years ago. The loom is simple 
with only two heddles. There is nothing peculiar about it except a 
stretcher or htmali which is placed bv the weaver in front of him. 
It stretches the web breadthways and forms a support against which 
the reed or phani is pressed to bring the warp-thread home. The 
yarn is imported from England : the I'ed conres dyed and the dark 
is dyed in Bonibav. The robes are plain without ornamental 
borders. Almost all are used in the town : very few are exported. 
The weavers are generally labtmrers paid by tlie piece by men of 
capital, chiefly Brahmans and Gujars and a few Salis. The rates of 
piece-work vary from l.v. A/, to I-.-. (Rs. f-‘2) representing 7\‘l. 
to yj. (5-(j«,s'.) a day. E.xcept during part of the rainy months 
( July-Oetober) work is constant all the year round. In the same 
quarter of the town as the Koshtis are about eighteen houses of the 
Musalman handloom-weavers called ilomins They make turbans 
and borderless on a small loom. The turbans are generally 

red and ornamented with a bordiu- of gold thread. The weavers 
are almost all employed by men of capital. They are paid by the 
piece at the same rate as the Koshtis. The turbans arc sold in 
the town and the outlving villages or sent to Akola. Boona, and 
Sangamner. 

A little to tlie north of the Koshtis and ISlorain weavers are the 
quarters of tlie 5Iusalnian paper-makers or kdgiJis. who have about 
r, SG6 -lU 
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a hundred dwellings and forty-two working houses. The families have 
been settled in Junnar apparently since Musalman times. The paper 
which is smooth and glossy is sold at 6cZ. to Is. Qd. (4- 12 as.) a cjhadi 
of 240 sheets. It is used in Government offices for envelopes and by 
native merchants for account books. It is chiefly used in the native 
states and is largely exported to Poona and Sholapur. Some of the 
paper-makers are independent traders, others borrow chiefly from 
Gujar moneylenders. According to the nature of the work the men 
earn 14d. to 6d. (1-4 as.) a day. Except in monsoon floods when the 
river water is muddy, the work is steady. 

Country blankets are woven in the Budhvar and Shukravar wards 
by about thirty-five families of Dhangars and Hindu Khatiks. The 
blankets are sold in the town and in the Thana villages at the foot of 
the Sahyadris. 

The municipality, which was established in 1861, had in 1882-83 
an income of about £.512 (Rs. 5120) chiefly from a house-tax, and 
an expenditure of about £195 (Rs. 1950). The municipality has 
borrowed £3300 (Rs. 33,000) to build a reservoir to supplement the 
existing water-supply. 

The town is supplied with water partly from the Kukdi but 
chiefly by water brought in earthen pipes from three wells. 
It is received in eighteen cisterns measuring on an average about 
twelve feet by eight, each with a pipe through which the water 
flows. The wells are one called Barabdvdi or the Twelve 'Wells 
close to the south of the town which feeds twelve cisterns, and 
two at the base of Shivner hill which feed six cisterns. The two wells, 
which are partly built of Hindu temple stones, are near each other to 
the west of Shivner hill and joined by an underground channel. The 
cisterns hold water for eight months. In the hot months 
(March- 5Iay) the supply in the well runs short and .sinks below the 
level of the pipes, and the water has to be raised by working Persian 
wheels. The new reservoir is being built to the west of the town. 
The water-works are of Musalman construction probably older than 
the seventeenth century. A few cisterns, built by the municipality 
and private persons, are kept in repair by the municipality. The 
Bdrabavdi, which was private property, was bought by Government 
and made over to the municipality. 

The town has of public offices a mamlatdar’s, subordinate judge’s, 
police, forest, and registration offices, a municipal office, a dispensarv, 
and a Government and a mission school. 5Iost of the public offices are 
collected in the Syedv.ida in the .south-west of the town in or near the 
walled enclosure or garden which is known as the knf. This, which is 
a Musalman work, encloses an area 3U0 yards from north to south 
by about 220 from cast to west, like a great garden with several 
fine pipul and banian trees. The wall, wliich varies from sixteen 
to twenty feet high, is strengthened by fourteen towers twentv-five 
to twenty-seven feet higher, of which four are in the corners, three 
each in the north and east faces, and two each in the south and west 
faces.' The wall is of rough stone below and white mud above, and 


1 The tower to the north of the gate is called Phitak. that in the south-east 
>,orner Kangara, and that in the north -we-st Chauk. 
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the towers are some of them of white mud and others of brick 
either sun-dried or fire-baked. It is entered through a strong 
gateway in the east face. Inside, the chief buildings are the 
mamlatdar’s office towards the north of the enclosure with two wings, 
an east wing for a lock-up and a west wing for a record-room. To 
the east is a small forest office and to the north is the office of the 
chief constable. To the south is the munsif’s court and further 
west is a dwelling house interesting as having been from 1784 to 
1795 the place of confinement of Bajirav (1796- 1817) the last of the 
Peshwas. Behind are the remains of an old Musalman bath or 
hamdmkhdna and to the south is a ruined mosque. Under a tree 
near the mamlatdar’s office is an old carved stone, and in the west 
wall of the tower to the south of the entrance gate is a stone with 
some Marathi writing. 

Outside of the gate on the right is the Government school, a large 
modern one-storeyed building. Across the road is the dispensary 
and a little along the road to the north on the left is the Mission 
girls school. The dispensary which was established in 1869 treated 
in 1883 nine inpatients and 6392 outpatients at a cost of £76 8s. 
(Es.764). The post office is about 380 yards to the north, and 
the municipal office is at the west end of the Sadar or chief bazar. 
In the south or street wall of the municipal office is a small tablet 
with a Persian inscription dated H.1049 that is .i.D. 1639. 

The mission bungalows, in a largo enclosure in the north-west of' 
the town, are plain one-storeyed buildings, well designed, and of 
good size. The bungalow to the north-west is generally occupied 
by the resident missionary, the other is usually empty. About 1 50 
yards to the west of the bungalows is a small graveyard with a few 
Christian tombs.^ 

The kot is almost the only part of the old fortifications which is 
at all in repair. About half a mile to the south-west of the kot, just 
under Shivner, is a space about 640 j-ards by 500, surrounded bv a 
ruined mud wall known as the Juna Baitkala. Of the walls which 
once surrounded the town few traces remain. Beginning from the east 
and going round by the south and west to the north the walls had 
twelve gates : Ilatti, Pliansumba, Lal-vcs, Phsitak, Ovan-bazar-ves, 
Aditvar, Kathvar, Fakirpura, Otur, Delhi, Agar, and Nagjhiri. Two 
of these, Otur and Pliansumba. arc in good repair : six, Aditvar, 
Agar, Fakirpura. LAl-ves. Nagjhiri, and Ovan-bazar, are in ruins; 
and of the remaining four Budhviir, Delhi, Ilatti, and Phatak no trace 
is left. The Otur (18' X 10 ) and Pliansumba (30'xl2') gates are 
built of stone masonry. Over the Phansumba gate is a small room 
reached by a flight of steps. Of Aditvar (16' x 19'), built of stone and 
mud, the walls remain and of Agar traces of the stone walls are left. 
Fakirpura (17'x7') was built of .stone and mud, Lal-ves (15 x8') of 
stone burnt brick and mud, and the Ovan-bazar (16' x 12') entirely of 
mud. Of Nagjhiri only two stone walls remain. In Sepoy-mohalla, 
in the south of the town along the north bank of the Lendi stream, 
are remains of the wall. There is the Lai Darvaja or Red Gate, a 
square wooden door with old carved Hindu stones in the side walls. 
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The walls are about twenty feet high, rough stone for the first six 
feet and then sun-dried brick and white earth. To the south of the 
gate was a dam, and another dam some distance further made this 
part of the stream bed or moat fit for boats. Of the old fortified 
mansions the most notable is in Mangalvar peth. About 230 yards 
north-east of the municipal office on the left is a large enclosure 
entered by an old gateway with a wall of white earth and sun-burnt 
brick. The place belongs to the Aawab of Belha, twenty-one miles 
south-east of Jimnar, who now lives chietiy in Surat, and is deserted 
and empty. An inscription over tiie entrance shows that it was built 
in H.lU3o (a.d. 1622 ). Except the Buddhist caves (.v.d. 100-200) 
and the Yadav cisterns on Shivner (1050-1290) of which separate 
accounts are given, there are few old Hindu remains. Carved stones 
and pillars are found occasionally either lying by the roadside or built 
into the walls of Musalmdn tombs and mosejues or of modern houses. 
The style of ornament shows that they belong to both Brahman and 
Jain temples and the style of carving is considered by Dr. Bhagvanlal 
to vary from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries.' 

Besides these fragments are three wells in the old mortarlcss Hindu 
style known as Hemadpanti. About 200 paces to the north-east 
of the mamlatdar’s office, near a great banian tree whose roots are 
ruining it, is an old step-well of large black stones built without 
mortar in the Hemadpanti style. In the enclosure at the mouth of 
the well are some old pillars divided into four-sided eight-sided and 
round bands, broken by the pointed lines of a pyramid ornament. 
In the south of the town, about 370 yards from the Lai gate, in a 
large uncared-for garden or orchard, is the Kundul Bavdi or Eound 
Well, a large well of great dre.sscd stones fitted without mortar. 
It is entered from the south by a flight of steps which runs about 
half-way to the water and then turns to the west. About a quarter 
of a mile to the north-east is Kavlya's well, a rough work of large 
[)laia dressed stones put together without mortar. It is entered by 
a flight of steps from the east. 

Of modem Hindu temples Junnar has about sixty, two of which arc 
Jain. Of the Brahmanical temples, which are also used as rest- 
houses, seven are well managed and enjoy Oovernment grants of 
about i;30 (Its. 300). The rest are poor, many of them falling out 
of use for want of funds. The chief temples are of Panchling. 
Ganpati, Pataleshvar, I'ttarcshvar, and Thakunh ar. The Panchling 
temple is at the foot of Shivner hill about half a mile west of the 
town. The temple with a hall and a shrine has a dome painted 
with tigers, lions. a7id Hindu gods. Tlu‘ temple (mjoys a yearly 
grant of i'G (Hs. b(t) and was built about IbOO. Attached to the 


I riio clih'f stDjw-j Tiotftl wcio : III the ^-outh-vs (‘bt of the town in the Icot or 
citrplol a lintkcn jullai, ain! a h;w carvi-d ht(»neb in tfie knt ; some carved stones 
1>V tlu‘ roatlsitlo cl<*se to the’ iiiib^ion school ; the pillars near the Hemadpanti well ; 
carved 'stt'Uc.'* in tlic l.,d Hate in the south and in ■'e\eial liou.'ses near ; a pillar aiul 
a t aiA'cil stmie t utbido «»f the east cate ; at *\mhapur on the y av tc Atiz Hugh a small 
temple tit Maiuti with several finely carved sttun q, aniong thorn a rcM' of elephants 
from a fiieze on the Elephant gate uhobe site a hltlc to the east is still marked by 
two elephants ; in a culvert a little further east i ami in Musalm.in tombs on the way 
to the Mtinmoda hilU 
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temple is arrest-house, two cisterns, and a filled-up well. Ganpati’s 
temple in Aditvar peth, at which offerings are made in all thread- 
girding and marriage ceremonies, is said to have been built about 
1820. IJttareshvar temple lies half a mile east of the town on the 
Kukdi, and is approached by a flight of stone steps. It is like a one- 
storeyed dwelling, house with a tiled roof, and, as it is surrounded 
by fields, it is pleasantly green in the hot weather. Pataleshvar 
temple is a small underground shrine (12' x 10'), approached by a 
flight of steps, on the north or left bank of the Kukdi, about a 
mile north of the town. The temple enjoj's a small Government 
grant. Thakurdvar temj^le, dedicated to Krishna, is a domed 
building on the Kukdi, half a mile north of the town. All the other 
temples are like ordinary dwellings. They are poor, some not able 
to afford even a night light. Only Brahmans worship in the 
Panchling temple ; in the other temples all Hindus except Jains. 

Of the two Jain temples one is in the Budhvar peth and the other 
in the Phansumba ward. The Budhvar peth temple, which is 
dedicated to Parasnath, is large and rich, a three-storeyed building in 
the dwelling-house style with a gable roof and surrounded by a brick 
wall seven feet high. The first storey is used for daily religious 
meetings which are attended by about fifty Jains out of the Jain 
community of 41o, chiefly Gujarat Yanis cloth-dealers and money- 
lenders. The second storey, which contains the shrine with a naked 
image of Parasnath, has a middle hall and two wings. The floor 
is paved with coloured marble and the walls have glass-covered 
paintings of Jain gods. The ceiling is of carved teak and the shrine 
doors are lined with silver. The third storey is used as a store-room. 
Attached to the temple is a courtyard ( 18' x 17') paved with well- 
dressed stones. The yard has a well and a bathing place. The 
temple was built by the Jains of Junnar at a cost of £3000 
(Bs. 30,000) and is maintained by a managing committee from 
offerings in grain and cash. The temple has a paid ministrant who 
reads and explains the holy books. 

The chief iMusalman remains arc mosques and tombs, a large 
prayer wall on rising ground to the south of the town, and the tino 
mansion in the Afiz Bagh. Of the nu)sques the chief is the Jama 
Masjid or Public Mosque, It stands near the middle of the town a 
little to the east of the hot or citailel. The outer door, with an 
inscription over it dated II. Pld-j ( \.i». 1818), is modern. In the 
mosque, which measures sixty-six feet by forty-three, are three 
rows of carved masonry pillars, apparently oM Hindu, with in each 
row six pillars and pilastm.s. For seven to nine feet from the 
ground the pillars are four-sided, and then there is an eight-sided 
belt, and then three rows of cornice end in square capitals which 
support a very massive timber roof with in the east front deep 
finely carved eaves and flying brackets. FiXeept on the gate 
there is no inscription. To the east is a .shady yard thirty paces 
by thirty-five with a well and cistern and to the south is a rest- 
house. Of the other moscpies, one in good repair to the south of 
the town may be taken as a sample. The Iloshan ilosquc, about 
thirty cards to the south of the Lai gate, measures 42' by 19'. 
It is entered from the cast through a pointed arch which fills the 
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whole east front. Inside are three domes I'esting on two eight-sided 
pillars, a prayer niche in the middle of the west wall, and a roof 
hollowed in diamond-shaped recesses. Along the top of the east front 
runs a plain stone eave supported by stone brackets. About sixty 
yards to the east is a domed tomb, 7' 6" by 16' and 14' high called 
the Mokarba. The tombs hare almost all square bodies of stone 
masonry the sides either with open-peaked arches or masonry pillars. 
The square bodies are capped by brick domes, some of them round 
and others pointed. The following are the details of the Saudagar 
Gumbaz or Merchant’s Tomb, the finest Musalman building in 
J unnar. 

On a raised plot of ground in the centre of a raised enclosure, 
about a mile to the east of the tomb, is a large Musalman tomb, the 
chief trace of Musalman wealth and power in Junnar. It is known 
as the Merchant’s Dome or Saudagar Gumbaz. The building has 
a body about fifty-two feet .square of plain stone masonry nearly 
thirty feet high, a heavy brick and stucco cornice several feet deep, 
and a large round dome which rises about twenty feet above the 
body of the building. About twenty feet from the ground a plain 
band of masonry, about six inches broad, divides the body of the 
building into two parts or storeys, an under-storey about twenty 
and an upper-storey about ten feet high. Each of the four fronts 
of the under-storey is divided into three rectangular recesses about 
18' 9" high 11' -5" broad and 2' deep, separated from the ground by 
a plinth or band of masonry about 1 ' 9" high by 4" deep. The central 
recess in the south face is surrounded by a belt of simple car'ving 
about six inches broad ; the other reces.ses are plain. Inside of 
each rectangular recess are two recesses with pointed arches, the 
outer arched rece.ss mea.suring 16' 5" long by lU' 2" broad and seven 
inches deep, and the inner recess measuring bl' o" high, 9' 
broad, and 1' 2" deep. Except in the middle of the south and in the 
middle of the cast face, where there arc doors, the only ornament 
in these arched recesses is a belt of simple carving about a foot 
broad that cro.sses them about nine and a half feet from the ground 
where the spring of the arch begins. There are also two small 
round carvings of flowers on each side about a foot above the belt.[ 
On all four fronts the details of the outer rectangular recess and the 
two inner arched recesses are the same except at the two entrances, 
in the middle of the south face and in the middle of the east face. 
In the inner arched recess in the middle of the south face is a plain 
doorway, 6' 4" high by ■> 6" broad. Over the door two carved 
brackets support an overhanging band of stone about a foot broad. 
On the wall, sheltered by the overhanging stone, is an Arabic 
inscription in three pieces of two line.seach. About afoot higher is 
a window (4' .‘3"x3' .3") with a ^minted arch filled witli open stone 
tracery, a large central star or sunflower above, and two bands of 
three stars each below. On either side of the central star are short 
Arabic inscriptions. Below the window is a belt of simple carving 
and on each side are three belts of carving. Except two carved 
grooves the wall on each side of the door is plain for about four feet. 
Then, about four feet from the ground, the corners of the arched 
recesses arc carved into pilasters with three hourglass-shaped 
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compartments separated by squares of tracery. There are inscrip- 
tions at the tops of the outer and inner pilasters on the right side 
and of the inner pilaster on the left side. Outside of the pilasters a 
band of tracery surrounds the rectangular recess. In the threshold 
is a line of carved stones. 

In the upper storey in each of the four fronts are five rectangular 
recesses about seven feet by five 'with in each a double-arched recess, 
the corners of the recess being cut further back belo-w the spring of 
the arch than above it. Over the rectangular recesses run two bands 
of stone earr ing, each about six inches broad. Above the carving is 
the heavy cornice, whose bricks, showing through the weather-worn 
stucco, have a mean and ragged look. 

Except that no belt of tracery surrounds the central rectangular 
recess and that the door is smaller and plainer, the east face is the 
same a.s the south face. The door has a pointed arch and measures 
eleven feet by four. Besides the belt of carving that crosses the 
large arched recesses, a belt runs inwards along the sides of the door 
at the spring of the door-arch. Above the rectangular recess are a 
level and an upright belt of carving and an inscription on either side 
of the upright belt. The north and west faces are the same as the 
east face except that they have no doors. 

Inside the tomb measures 3-5' 10" east and west by 33' 7" north 
and south. The inner walls are eight-sided with, in each side or face, 
an outer and an inner pointed arched recess. The height of the outer 
recess is about 19' 9" and the depth eight inches : the inner recess is 
about ten inches lower and a foot deeper. About a foot above the 
points of the arched recesses wooden beams, pcrliaps originally the 
supports of a carved wood cornice or sci’cen, stand out all round about 
four feet from the wall. About six feet higher in each face, three 
rectangular panels contain niches with pointed arches separated by 
plain pilasters. Where the eight corners of the main building turn 
into the base of the round dome a small carved bracket supports the 
masonry that rounds off the corner. Above the brackets, at the base 
of the dome, a circular belt of letters is cut in stucco about two feet 
broad. Above a stucco cornice about three feet broad is separated 
into panels by eight pillars, one over eacli of the brackets. Above 
the cornice, corresponding to the centre of eacli of the eight faces, 
is a round ornament of stucco tracery. From this the dome rises 
about twenty feet higher, plain and round. Of the eight faces or 
sides of the building, the four to the nortli east south and west have 
either doors or door-like niches. The otlicr four to the north-east, 
south-east, south-west, and north-west arc semicircular recesses about 
seven feet deep with five sides rising to a pointed dom(\ The walls 
of these reces.ses are plain, except that about .seven feet from the 
ground they are crossed by a belt of five-peaked ornaments like 
mitres witli flowing fillets about two feet broad. About a foot above 
the mitre peak runs a sliglit ornamental belt or carving. At the 
foot in the back wall of each an opening, about 2' 9' x 1' 9", leads to 
a small chamber or store-room. 

In the four other sides arc doors or door-like recesses. In the 
west face in the inner arched recess is an oblong recess ( 10' 4" x 5' 10 ") 
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and inside of the oblong rece.ss an arched rcce.ss (9' 2" x 4' 4' ). 
About four and a lialf feet from the gi ound, tlie corners of the inner 
arch are cut away, and, a foot below, are carved into pilasters with 
hour-glass or water-pot sections separated by square blocks. The 
recess is three feet deep. The lower part is in three faces each 
carved into the round-topped prayer niche pattern about 4' 6 ' high. 
Above are two bands of the Kuraii, then a half dome in four faces 
with a belt of tracery, and a band of the Kuran. The face of the 
rectangular enclosure above the pra}'er niclie is carved with letters 
and tracery, and above the rectangular recess the face of the inner- 
pointed arch has seven levcd bands of writing and two lines at each 
side running up and down. 

In the north face within the inner arched recess is an oblong 
recess (4 7" x 6"). Within this are two arched reces.ses, the outer 
13' X 6' and T deep and the inner 12' X 4' 2 " and 1' 4" deep. In 
the back wall, about eight feet from the ground, enclosed in a 
rectangular block of tracery, is a lamp-niche (2' 9 ' x 1' 9") in the 
rounded lachrdh or prayer-recess shape. A belt of carving runs 
across the arched rece.ss about G' 9" from the ground, and about 5' 6" 
from the ground the corners of the rectangular recess are cut away 
and end in a scroll pattern. 

In the oast face the rectangular recess and the outer of the enclosed 
pointed arch rece.sses are the .same as those in the north face. The 
inner arch forms a doorway 11' long by 4' broad and 3' 2" deep. 
The corner of the outcr-arclied recess about six and a half foot from 
the ground i.s cut back about T 6" and ends in a double-rolled scroll. 
In the soutli face, inside of a rectangailur recess, the same as in the 
north face, is an inner arched recess 13' 10" liigh. The upper part 
is a pointed window ( 4’ 3 ' X 3 5’ ) witli open tracery. Under the 
wind(jw is a band of plain stone about 2’ G" broad, then a door G' 4' 
high by 4' 3" broad and 3' (h'cp, the corners of the rectangular 
recess being cut back about six iinlies on each side of the doorway 
ending in a scroll pattern about 5' 4" froiii the gnaind. 

The floor of the tomb was originally ncarlv filled with a platform 
about 27' 4" x 19' 7". The north j)art. which is 7' 7" broad and 2' 4" 
high, remains, but most of the south part, which was nine inches 
lower, has becTi broken away. In the north part of the platform is 
a row of eight tomb-stones \arving in h'ngth from 2' 10 " to -7. The 
stone tail is laid on tin- tops of tin' tomb-stoiu's show that all except 
two are men's tombs. I'he stones on the south part of tin' jdatfoim 
have disappeared. There is a separate tomb-stone (4' 10" x 2') 
Opposite the east door. The tomb is used as a rest-house and its 
floor is covered with a.slies and dust. 

About a mile to the east of tin' ^lerchant's Tomb and two miles 
to the east of the town is the Ilaf/ or Aflz Hugh. Its unfailing 
supply of water, flue trees, and stately old Musalmfm mansion, make 
it worth a visit. Its name is variously explained but perhaps the 
most plausible explanation i.s one which makes Afiz a corruption of 
Ilabshi, the garden and the mansion having, according to a tradi- 
tion, been in the ]>ossossion of, if not fotinded bv. an Abvssinian 
chief. The man.sion i.s an upper-storeyed sub.stantial but not an 
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inelegant building ; three balcony windows on the south canopied 
and supported by somewhat heavy looking brackets overlook a small 
tank ; and the east and west sides have each a bay window. The 
entrance is on the north, its steps flanked by bay windows like those 
on the other three sides. The ground-floor roof is arched and 
ornamented with lozenge-shaped mouldings. A little to the west 
of the garden on the Junnar side is a fine mausoleum locally called 
dargdh or gumhaz which is supposed to contain the tomb of the 
Habshi founder of the Afiz Bagh. The mausoleum, which is 
entered on the south and west, has a domed roof and contains nine 
tombs, said to be those of the Habshi, his wife, six children, and a 
servant. The south entrance, within an ogee arch, is beautifully 
carved and pierced ; it is flat-headed with pierced work above and 
sculptured jambs and an inscription above the lintel. The east is 
a narrow doorway under a pointed arch. The interior is an octagon 
and every other octagonal side is embrasured and arched ; w'hile the 
west mehrnb is covered with texts from the Kuran. The exterior 
walls form a quadrangular figure ; the upper portion of the wall 
veil terminates in a picturesque-looking brick cornice, consisting of 
pointed arches resting on tiny pedestals and interlining one another. 
A small minaret graces each of the four corners of tlie buildings. 
In ornamentation the walls are divided into two series of blank and 
arched windows, the upper series consisting of five and the lower of 
three windows. The middle of the lower series of the south and 
east walls has a doorway instead of a window.^ j 

About half a mile to the west of Junnar tlie steep rock of Shimor 
rises over a thousand feet and stretches about a mile across the plain. 
The hill is triangular in shape, narrowing from a southern base 
of about 800 yards along a straight eastern and a deeply hollowed 
western face to a point of rock in the north. Near the south the 
lower slopes of its eastern face are crossed by a belt of rock forty or 
fifty feet high, which disappears northwards in the steep slope that 
stretches to the foot of the upper scarp. This upper scarp begins 
about 600 feet from the plain and rises from 100 to 200 feet, stretching 
from end to end of the hill a level-topped wall of black rock. In 
the upper and lower scarps are two irregular lines of Buddhist caves 
all of them small and some more like the dwellings of vultures than 
of monks. Above the level top of the main hill rises an inner 
summit crowned with a mosque, a tomb, and a prayer wall. To the 
north the hill ends in a narrow lofty rock scarped and rounded like 
a ship’s stern. The west face is steep, and, in hollows, has a thick 
sprinkling of brushwood especially to the south-west. The lower 
slopes are in places broken by belts of rock, and about eight 
hundred feet from the plain a great wall-like clilf sweeps from the 
north to the south-east and then round a deep hollow stretches to the 
south-west. The south-west face of the hill is lower and more broken, 
and, from about half-way up, is strengthened by outworks and 
bastioned walls. As on the cast side, the crest of the hill which is 
level in the north rises in the middle in a bare flat-topped ridge, and 
towards the south-west again falls to the level of the northern scarp. 
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1 The late Mr. G. H. Johns, C.S, 
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Shivner is interesting as showing traces of five sets of proprietors 
Buddhist monks, early Hindu kings, the Musalmans, the Marathas, 
and the English. During the first and second and probably third 
centuries after Christ the hill seems to have been a great Buddhist 
centre. About fifty cells and chapels remain. They are found on all 
three sides of the hill, but most of them are cut in its eastern face. 
Besides the cells and chapels, on the upper slopes and on the hill-top, 
old rock-cut steps seem to show that some of the open water cisterns 
are as old as the Buddhists. Traces of old rock-cut steps, deeper 
and broader than the monks’ steps, and the four finest water cisterns 
on the hill, show that before Musalman times the hill was used as a 
fort by Hindu kings, probably the Devgiri Yadavs (1170 - 1318). 
The pointed arches of the gateways show that all or nearly all of 
the fortifications are Muhammadan. And besides the fortifications 
most of the buildings on the hdl top, the Ambarkhana, the prayer 
wall, the tomb, and the mosque, and probably many of the cisterns 
are Musalman (1300 - 17-o0). Though it was the birth-place of 
Shivdji there are no certain traces of the Marathas except some 
repairs in the walls and the shrine of Shivdbdi near the top of the 
southern face. The only signs of the English are a row of olive 
bushes on the south face and a row of teak trees along the east face 
of the hill top. 

The entrance to the fort is from the south-west. The way from 
Junnar lies along a well made road from the south-west of the town 
across the Lendi stream between some old Musalmdn tombs and 
gardens. To the right are the ruined mud walls of the Juna Ghat 
Killa, a fortified enclosure where the mamlatdar's office used to be 
held, and behind it the steep slopes and bare scarps of Shivner. 
To the left is the old garden and favourite camp of the Barabavdi 
or Twelve Wells and to the south the Iklanmoda hills. Beyond the 
Barabavdi the road winds up the bare east face of the Pirpddi 
pass whose crest is perhaps a mile to the south-west of the town.^ 
The path up the hdl turns west from the main road a little below 
the crest of the pass. From an old banian tree fifty or sixty yards 
to the west of the road the south face of the hill is seen stretching 
on the right in a long line from east to west. At the south-east 
end the scarp is broken and at no one place is it more than thirty 
feet high. It is crested by two walls strengthened by towers which 
run about a hundred yards west enclosing a long narrow belt known 
as the Jibheclm Pdda or Tongue Watch. To the west the scarp 
becomes higher and less broken and again falls away to the south- 
west where it is strengthened by a triple lino of walls. For the 
first 200 paces from the banian tree the path lies across a slope 
of flat rock. It then begins to ri.sc keeping almost west across 
the under slopes of the hill. To the left the sides fall gently and 
to the right the upper slopes rise quickly to a lofty scarp. Two 
hundred paces further the path has reached a higher level with 


1 Close to where the path up the hill leaves the road is a rock-cut pond measuring 
twenty-one feet Ijy twelve. Some years ago near this pond were some twelfth 
century figures which have disappeared, except one group of Mahadev and Piiryati 
in which the clever carving of the snake on Mahiidev's left hand is worthy of notice. 
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rocks in the lower slope, bushes in the upper slope, and trees on 
the crest. During the next 300 paces (400-700) the rise continues 
gently with some old ndndruh trees close by and patches of prickly- 
pear above. At the foot is the deserted village of Bhatkal, once 
the market of the fort, the Patil’s and the Mhar’s being the only 
houses left. To the right the scarp is divided into two parts, an 
upper and a lower, and between the two a wall runs from the 
crest of the hill along the edge of a narrow terrace about 200 
paces west to Shivabai’s shrine. This outwork is called the Phdtak 
Tower. About 900 yards from the starting tree the path begins to 
rise rapidly, climbing the hill-side by a rough paved ascent between 
thickets of prickly-pear. About a hundred paces further (1000 yards) 
the upper rocks of the hill-side become one sheer cliif. About fifty 
paces further (1050) is the first gate. It is about 100 feet below 
Shivabai’s shrine, and is covered by the main wall and by a second line 
that runs from Shivabai’s shrine down to the gate. To the left the 
lower slope is green with bdbhni and prickly-pear. On the east face 
of the gate is a rectangular recess about an inch deep, and inside of 
it a double-peaked arch opening with scolloped waving edges. The 
rectangular recess is broken at the top. The outer arched recess 
measures 10' 4" high by 6' broad and 6" deep and the inner arch 
9' G" high by 5' 9" broad. On each side of the door are towers of 
dressed masonry which are now little higher than the front of the 
gateway. The doorway, which is entei'ed by three steps, is 12' 11" 
deep with an arched roof 12' 3" high. On a plinth 1' 10" high are 
side-rooms 7' 5" by 5' 8" and o' 9' high with round arched roofs. 
A flight of steps on the left formerly led to an upper storey. Inside 
of the gate on the right the scarp is much lower than it is outside, 
not more than fifty or sixty feet high. Above the scarp rises a 
wall pierced for musketry and with one or two bastions with open- 
ings for cannon. On the left runs a weak parapet three or four feet 
high, and below are steep slopes of rock and prickly-pear. Inside 
of the first gate the path is flat but rough with rocks and exposed 
to the fire of Shivabai’s bastion above. On the left, about 160 paces 
from the first gate, is the Mang’s Tower (16' 7'' x 14' 3") with a 
wall about five feet high and two openings for cannon. On the 
right, as the scarp is much lower and the rocks are more broken 
and sloping, the wall has been luised to about fifty feet, part of it 
being later than the rest. About eighty-five paces further, or about 
2295 paces from the starting tree comes the second gateway, 
called Parvdngicha Darvaja or the Permission Gateway, in a 
wall which runs at right angles to the path for about fifty paces 
up the hill-side with two towers pierced for musketry, and with 
embrasures for cannon. The gateway, which is 18' 2" high and has 
two short side-minarets, has an outer rectangular recess and a 
double-pointed arch, the outer arch 10' 1' high and 7' broad, the 
inner 9' 6" high and o' 10" broad. On each side, level with the 
point of the outer arch, is a mystic tiger, the tiger on the left with 
an elephant in its right forepaw and the tiger on the right with an 
elephant in its right forepaw and two under its hind feet. Over 
the middle of the door is an elephant with a broken trunk. The 
door is 6' 3 " deep, the top is arched, and there are no side rooms. 
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To the left is a ruined tower. From the second gate a narrow flat path 
between rocks and a wall runs about eighty paces to the third gate- 
way (2.37-5), which is flanked on the right by a wall with arough round 
parapet that runs up the face of the hill. This gate is known as 
the Hatti Darvaja or the Elephant Gate. The whole height of the 
face of the gateway recess and outside is 21' 9". On the east face 
a shallow rectangular recess encloses a double-arched recess the 
outer 15' 5" high and 9' 7" broad and the inner 13' 5" by 6' 4". In 
the face of the wall, in a line with the peak of the outer arch, is a 
circular slab filled with geometric tracery and to the left a tiger. 
The right face of the wall has fallen. On the parapet above the 
gate are three stones carved with geometric designs and below on 
the ground are some of the carved stones that were on the right 
face of the gateway. The depth of the doorway is seven feet. 
Twenty paces (2395) between high rocks or thickets of prickly- 
pear lead to the fourth gateway, which, from a Musalman tomb hid 
among prickly-pcar on the left, is known as the Saint’s or Pir’s Gate. 
A flanking wall climbs the hill side to the right. The Saint’s Gate 
is lai’ger and more carefully finished than the others. It has a total 
height of 22' 2" and consists of a central and two side faces with a 
total length of thirty-eight feet. In the central face is an outer 
rectangular recess 21' 8" high 11' 7" broad and about four inches 
deep. In this is a double-pointed arched recess, the outer recess 
20' 3" high 1 r 7" broad and 1' 4" deep, the inner recess about 18' 
high 8' 4" broad and 6" deep. Inside of the inner recess a large 
slab cros.ses the arch about 11' G" from the ground and forms the 
lintel of the doorway. On each side of the doorway is a rectangular 
seat 3' 7' from the ground and 2' 4" broad. Tlie central face is 
separated from the side faces by a plain outstanding belt of masonry 
about 2' 9" broad, witli two small arched recesses at the level of the 
middle of the lintel of the doorway. The side rectangular recesses 
are 15' 5" high and the enclosed arched recess 14' 5" high by 8' 
broad and 2' 2 " deep. To the left of the left side recess is a carved 
boss of stone. The gateway is 1 7' deep with a central stone dome. 
On cither side, on a plinth 3' 8" high, is a guard-room 11' 3" x 12', 
with a dome fifteen feet high resting on four peaked-arch recesses. 
In the back walls are arched niches 3' 9 " x 2' 3 " and in the side walls 
smaller arched niches 2' 10" x 1' 7". Inside are the ruins of houses. 
On the right is a broktm cistern and on the left is a level belt about 
thirty yards broad covered with priekly-pear. Among the priekl}'- 
pear is a great grindstone about thwe feet across. 'The outer edge 
of the scarp is stn-ngthened by a low parapet wall. To the right 
the hill side ris('s in bare slanting rocks with a high wall and a great 
outwork in front on the lop. For a hundred paces (24!)5) the path 
keeps to the west, the last thirty-live paces leading up a paved way 
with space on tlie left or south-west where the parapet wall is raised 
into a line of fortification and runs to a point about fifty paces to 
the left. At 13-5 paces (2536) the; path divides into u way for 
horses and a way for men, the way for horses rising by a more 
winding a.scent to the north-west and the men’s path climbing the 
■slopirig face of rock by a. flight of fifty rock-cut steps. This part of 
the ascent i.s right in front of a great outwork about thirty-three 
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feet high that runs before the fifth, or, as it is said to be called, 
Shivabai Gate. After about thirty-five paces the path turns to the 
I'.ft up a flight of twenty steps with the great outwork on the left 
and another wall in front. At the top of the flight of steps the path 
passes between walls about twenty feet high twenty-one feet to the 
west and then six paces to the north. The distance from the Saint’s 
Gate to the Shivabai Gate is 265 paces (2660). As on the other 
gate fronts, in the face of the Shivabai Gate, a shallow rectangular 
recess encloses a double-pointed archway. The rectangular recess 
is 17' high 9' broad and 2" deep, the outer pointed arch is 15' high 
8' 8" broad and 6" deep and the inner arch 14' high 5' 6" broad and 
1' 2" deep. Inside of the inner arch is a door of teak strengthened 
by iron spikes in fair repair. The doorway is about 24' deep, 

9' 4" broad, and about 19' to the roof which is flat. At each side on 
a plinth about 4' 3" high are side-rooms about 8' 8" x 6' 2" with 
pointed arched roofs about 10' high. Above the gateway was an 
upper storev now in ruins. Inside of the Shivabai Gate the hill 
still rises in sloping rocks to an inner wall about thirty feet high, 
the third of the lines of fortification which guard the entrance to 
the fort. To the left an old partly rock-cut path leads to some 
Buddhist caves and cisterns the edge of the hill-top to the left being 
strengthened by a wall. To the right of the Shivabai Gate, inside 
of a parapet wall about six feet high, a path, IcaGng the way up the 
hill to the loft, runs east about 290 yards along a level terrace to 
a small arched gateway 12' 4" high. The arch which is 10' 4" high 
has scolloped edges and flowers and leaves carved on the face. On 
either side is a rounded pilaster about C' 7" high and 5' 11" apart. 
Inside of the doorway are side recesses (5' 9 ' X 2' 10" X 6' 5" high) 
on a plinth 1' 10' high and with arched doors 3' 6 "broad by 5' 6" 
high. At about sixty paces to the east of the inner face of the gate, 
old Buddhist rock steps and modern masonry steps rise in four 
flights of two to five steps each separated by stretches of level pave- 
ment to the temple of Shivabai. The temple stands on a masonry 
plinth 15' 10" high 61' long and 25' 9" broad. Inside it measures 
27 feet into 21 feet ; it has two rows of five wooden pillars on each 
side and a large shrine enclosed in a wooden lattice-case standing out 
from the north wall. The hollow in the rock behind shows that the 
temple stands on the site of a Buddliist cell or hall.^ To the east, 
with a broken wall on the left, tlie terrace runs about 200 paces to 
the Phatak tower. To the west arc traces of a flight of old rock-cut 
steps leading to two open-air rock-hewn ponds about eighteen paces 
long by eight paces broad. Near the temple and on the terrace arc 
several chdmpha trees, and some pomegranate bushes, apijHxl or two, 
and one large tamarind. After visiting Shivabai’s temple the way 
lies back along the terrace to about forty steps to the east of the 
Shivabai Gate. Here the path up the hill turns to the loft by old 
worn rock-cut steps between two rock-bewn ponds about sixty-five 
feet by nineteen. It passes with a gentle slope to the north-east 
for about a hundred yards and then begins to climb the hill face up 
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rough masonry steps and pavement. Most of the way is covered on 
the left or north by the battlements of the top line of fortifications 
and in front by two gateways, the inner over-topping the outer. 
There is a low masoni’y wall on the right. At 100 paces more (or 
about 240) from the Shivabai Gate, and 2900 from the starting tree, is 
the sixth or Phatak Gate, the approach passing under a wall of rock 
about twenty feet high covered by a masonry wall about twelve feet 
higher. The height of the Phatak Gateway is 16', of the rectangular 
recess 11' 6", and of the inner arched recess 10'; the breadth is 8' and 
the depth 12' 4" with side-rooms about 6' x o', and, on the right, an 
inner room 7' x 7' with arched niches in the three walls. From the 
Phfitak Gate about thirty-nine paces lead up a straight steep path 
with, on the left, a cliff about twelve feet high and a cresting wall 
rising from twenty to about thirty feet as it nears the seventh gate 
called the Kulapkar Darvaja. As in the other gateways the face of this 
gate has a rectangular recess with an inner double areh. The gateway 
is 21' bi"h, the rectangular rece.ss 18', the outer arched recess 14' 6", 
and the mner arch 12' 6". The dooris about 6' broad and 30' 6" deep. It 
has been a double two-storeyed gate and has a guard-room on the left 
about fifteen feet long. To the left are the remains of buildings and 
over the gateway is a room with a south-fronting window which is 
very notable from the lower slopes of the hill. Beyond the seventh 
gate the path, with a low wall on the right, leads about thirty paces 
east along nearly the crest of the hill-side to a ruined gateway, twelve 
paces deep, which seems to have had an upper storey. About thirty 
paces more, or about 3000 from the starting tree, lead to the hill-top. 

On the hill-top, to the north-east from slightly swelling rocky 
under-slopes, the central rounded mound of the upper hill rises 200 
or 250 feet with steep grassy boulder strewn-sidcs. On the mni'n or 
lower hill-top to the east arc the remains of houses hid by trees. To 
the north-west are stretches of sloping rock with large rock-hewn 
cisterns. About thirty yards to the west, with some olive bushes on 
either side of the approach, is the plinth of a large building known 
as the Sadar or Commandant's camp. The olives were planted 
about 1841 by Dr. Gibson, the first Conservator of Forests, who 
used to spend some months of each year on the top of Shir-ner. 
The largo building about sixty paces further west is the Ambar- 
khhna or elephant stable. It measiu’es about thirty-eight paces 
east and west and eighteen paces north and south. Inside it is 
divided into three lines of seven rooms in each line, each with a 
vaulted roof on pointed arches 14' 9" by 12' 8" and about fifteen feet 
high. A steep Hight of .stepis leads up f he north face, and the fiat 
roof, which is seventeen feet high, commands a view of the whole 
country to the west and south. Much of the ground near the 
Ambarkhana is covered with ruins. About a hundred yards beyond 
the Ambarkhana, the north-west end of the hill is enclosed bv a 
battlemented wall with lozenge-shaped battlements 4' 4" high by 
3' broad and 3' 8" apart. 

The hill-top forms a triangle of which the south face is the base. 
The length of the south face is about 820 paces, of the east face 
about 1100, and of the west face about 1380, In the centre stands 
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the upper hill-top, a steep mound 200 to 250 feet high, rising 
sharp from the east and with a gentler slope from the west, and 
along the north face and in the narrow tongue that runs to the north 
leaving a considerable belt of nearly level ground. The 820 
paces of the south face stretch nearly east and west. Beginning 
from the south-west end, the first hundred yards lead to near the 
Ambarkhana, the second hundred yards to beyond the Com- 
mandant’s house, the third hundred yards to where the path up 
the hill gains the hill-top, and the fourth hundred yards to the 
end of the buildings. The next 300 yards are across sloping rocks 
with some rock-hewn and masonry cisterns on the left, and, 
on the right, a few young teak trees and a low parapet wall. 
Beyond, on the right, for the last sixty or seventy paces, at the 
south-east corner of the hill, an outer line of wall encloses the 
top scarp in the shape of a tongue known as the Tongue ’Watch 
or Jibhecha Pdda. The east face runs nearly north and sovith in a 
straight line of about 1100 yards. Except in the south-east corner 
and in the long point that stretches to the north there is little 
level ground on the crest of the hill, the slopes of the upper hill- 
top rising almost immediately from the edge of the scarp. The 
east hill-top, except in the extreme south-east and in the north point, 
has no cisterns. It has a line of young teak trees running under 
the shelter of the upper hill, which, like the olives, are said to have 
been planted by Dr. Gibson. About a hundred paces lead from 
the south-east corner of the hill to the beginning of the rising 
ground at the foot of the upper hill-top. Six hundred paces more 
lead to the north end of the upper hill slopes and about 4(»0 more 
to the overhanging outwork at the extreme north end of the hill. 
About the middle of the east face is a short cut to Junnar. This 
was formerly much used, and, though the path was destroyed by the 
Briti.sh, the rock is said to be still scalable by a clover climber. 
Traces of old walls remain near where the path reached the hill- 
top. Except there, and at the two ends, the east scarp is so sheer 
that no parapet wall is required. From the north point the western 
clitF, which has a total length of 1380 paces, bends with a sharp corner 
to the south-east, and, forming a deep hollow, turns again to the 
south-west. Except at the north and the south ends, where it is crested 
with a wall, the sheer, almost overhanging, cliff defies approach. 

From the crest of the scarp, except at the north and south where 
the ground is nearlv level, the slopes of the upper hill begin to rise 
but much more gently than the eastern slopes. The steep bare 
sides of the hill-top end in a flat summit seventy or eighty paces 
broad. The upper hill fills almo.st the whole of the main or lower 
hill-top except that it is surrounded by a narrow level or sloping 
belt to the west and south, and that a flat point about 160 paces 
broad and 400 long runs to the north. 

Besides the AmbarkhAna near the south-west corner the chief 
buildings on the hill-top are, on the cre.st of the upper hill, a prayer- 
place, and a domed Musalman tomb. At the south end of the narrow 
flat point that runs to the north is a mosque with_ a fine flvnng point- 
ed arch between its minarets, a little further is a round mansion. 
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and at the extreme north an outwork. This overhanging northern 
scarp has the intere-st of being the old place of execution. From it 
at least till as late as 1760 prisoners were hurled. In that year 
seven Kolis who belonged to the party of Javji a notorious Koli 
outlaw were seized by Ramji Sdvant a Peshwa officer at Junnar and 
hurled down this north searp.^ There are also about thirty cisterns 
or rook-hewn ponds of which one i.s on the top of the upper hill, 
twenty-five on the main top, of which eleven are in the west side, 
eleven in the south side, and three in the east side, and five are in the 
upper slope of the southern hill-side within the outer wall. Several, 
probably many, of these cisterns are Buddhist, belonging to the times 
of the caves, that is the second and third century after Christ. The 
four finest, which are supported on ma.ssive pillars and run into the 
hill-side, probably belong to the times of the Devgiri Yadavs, a little 
before the ilusalmdn conquest at the close of the thirteenth century. 
Of these four great under-ground cisterns in the main hill-top, one 
is in the south top about sixty yards north of the entrance gateway, 
two Ganga and Jamna are in the west slopes of the hill-top, and one 
is under the mosque at the foot of the north slopes of the upper hill. 
Of the Musalmdn cisterns, which probably include all which are 
neither Buddhist nor Yadav, two, one in the north point and one 
near the south-east end, have masonry sides. 

On the upper hill-top, besides a rock-hewn pond and some ruined 
houses, are a prayer wall or idga, and a domed IMusalman tomb. To 
the east of the prayer wall is a pavement about twenty-six paces 
long by eight broad. The wall is about eighteen feet high and is 
topped with a line of nine battlement or lozenge-shaped slabs end- 
ing in two towers with small minarets. In the middle of the wall 
eight very stoop steps lead to a pulpit 9' b" from the ground formed 
of two big stone slabs together 3' 8" by 4', with two upright slabs at 
the .sides about T 7 ' high. The cast face of the wall is carved into 
a central and two side recesses each with an outer rectangular recess 
about two inches deep and an inner arched recess about 1' 6" deep. 
The centre rectangular recess is 1-3' and the centre inner arch 10' 6" 
high and 7' broad, the side rectangular recess 13' 4" high and the 
side arched recess 10' 6" high or the same height as the central arched 
recess ; the breadtli is 6' 3". In the wall, behind the foot of the pulpit 
stairs, is an arched door 2' 4" by 4' 8". About fifty yards to the north 
is a square Jtiusalman tomb with a plain well-dressed stone bodv 
four pointed open arches one on each face, and a rounded brick dome. 
The tomb stands on a masonry plinth 23' 3" by 29' 2" and 3' 8" hi'di 
It is entered from the south by two stone steps. On the south- 
west and north the plinth is about I'fi" broader than the tomb and 
to the cast it is 3' 6" broader. In each face of the tomb is a rectan- 
gular rece.s,s 13' 10" high 8 '2" broad and one inch deep. In each 
rectangular recess is a double- pointed arch the outer 12' 6 " high, 
8' broad, and 4" deep, and the inner, which is an open arch 12' 1" hie-h 
and 7' 4" broad. Above the arch is a stone plate about a foot long 
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by nine inches broad with passages from the Knr^n and on each 
side are two carved bosses. Above the rectangular recess runs a 
plain belt of masonrVj and over it a masonry cornice of thirteen 
lozenge-shaped or battlement-like slabs with corner minarets. Be- 
tween the outstanding belt of masonry and the cornice, a line of Arabic 
writing stretches nearly the whole length of the east face. The 
inner measurements are lo' 7" by 15' 9'. The floor is paved with 
well dressed stones, and, in the centre, a stone tomb 2' 3" 
high rises in five steps from a base 6' 6" long to a top -i’ 11" long. 
It seems to have been a man’s tomb. In the sides where the 
spring begins, about 4' 10" from the ground, the corners of the 
arches are cut back about 3". In each corner between the arches, 
about o' 4" from the floor, a centre and two side brackets support a 
masonry face about o' 4'' broad and 6' bigh. In each face is a rec- 
tangular recess an inch deep o' 4" high and 3' 6" broad. In the rec- 
tangular recess is an arched half dome about 4' 6" long 3' 2" broad 
and 2' 2" deep. The half dome has five faces and arched niches 
carved in the inner side faces. Above is an eight-sided plain cornice 
about 2' 2" broad. Then about 14' 6" from the floor eight brackets 
stand out and cutting off the corners support the round brick dome. 
In the base of the dome is a row of sixteen panels 3' 10" high with 
pilasters between. Above this is a round plain dome perhaps about 
eight feet high. 

Near the tomb the hill-top commands a wide view. To the east a 
broad plain broken by a few low hills stretches to distant lines of 
level-topped uplands. The west and north are full of hills, whose 
bare sides and under slopes are relieved by the rich groves and garden- 
lands of the Min valley. To the north-east, almost at the hill-foot, 
lie the citadel, the brown-tiled roofs, and the scattered trees of 
Juunar. The town stretches in a long line along the right bank of 
the Kukdi, the river showing in winding reaches and with patches 
of bright green garden-land on cither bank. To the east of the town 
stretches a bare plain rvith a scanty sprinkling of trees, broken by 
one or two low pointed hills, the remains of the south-east spur of 
the Suleman range. On the north-cast horizon are the high flat- 
shouldered hills of Gidaria and Bhamberi nearUdapur in Junuar. 
To the cast arc the flat-topped hill above the large village of Otur and 
Gavliahill in Bimpri-Pendhar Gllagc. Further to the right is Ale 
village hill, its long level outline broken by the gap through which 
the main Nasik road runs. Below, close at hand to tlie south-east, 
stretches the irregular lino of the M:inmoda hill-tops. To the cast, 
like islands from a great sea. rise from the plain the single hill of 
Budhare, and further to the south-east, much like Dudhare in shape, 
the hill-fort of Naravaugad. To tlic south close at hand is the 
Suralia hill and to the south-west is the level-topped Chincholi- 
Parunde range with two peaks of the higher hills of Khed showing 
behind. A little to the west stretches the richly-wooded garden- land 
of Minner or the Vale of the iMin. and, above the lowlands, to the 
west risi' the bare level ranges of the Kala-Tliamba hills with a pass 
leading to Bhimasliankar. A little to the north in the distance are 
two hills with small square eupola-hke tops, the southmost of which 
is Hatej and close to the north the great hill of Bhak, the opening 
to the A'lnboli pass, and the southern top of the range that running 
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north into the Junnar rallcy ends near the Nana pass in the great 
hill-fort of Jivdhan. To the north of the hills that bound the Min 
valley, close at hand the Tulja huls hide all hut the south-east point 
of Chavand and the other hills including Jivdhan, which form the 
southern boundary of the Kukadner or Y ale of the Kukdi, as the 
broad strath that leads from Junnar west to the Yana pass is commonly 
but incorrectly called. Yana’s Thumb or Snnacha Anijiha, the 
great rock that stands sentinel over the Yana pass is hid, but the low 
bare hill to the north of the Yana pass can be seen. Further north 
the broken western face of the Anjanola hills marks the end of the 
range that forms the northern boundary of the Kukdi valley. The 
rest are hid by the long lines of the Mhesardi and Mangni hills with 
the scarp of Hadsar fort showing between them. To the north of the 
Mangni hills, over the Mhar pass, stand the huge level shoulders 
and the gentlj' pointed top of Harishchandragad (4691) one of the 
highest of the iSahyadris, having two or three level layers of trap 
which have disappeared from the lower surrounding hills. To the 
north close at hand, across the Junnar valley, are the scarped sides 
and level top of Hatkeshvar. Behind Hatkcshvar are the row of 
rounded tomb-like knobs of the Yarhad or Yavra-Yavri rocks, 
and to the north-cast the circle is completed by the scarped sides and 
flattened peak of the Sulemdn or Ganesh Lena hills. 

To the north, at the foot of the upper hill, is a mosque with a west 
wall about fifteen feet high whoso outer face has fallen. At each 
end of its east face, about 24 feet apart, minarets rise about twenty 
feet above the roof. Inside of the minarets, clinging to them for 
about ten feet, springs a flying arch, which, about fifteen feet above 
the roof, stretches to a point halfway between the minarets. To the 
east of the mosque, entered from the north side, is a court 5-5' 8" by 
17' 2 ". The mo.sque, which is of rough stone masonry, has a broken 
stone cave about two feet deep and a plinth 18" high. The east 
face is a pointed arch 17' broad at the base. On the right hand, near 
the top of the east wall, is an inscription and on the left corner is 
another inscription slab, but the letters are worn. The inner 
measurements of the mosque are 16" 7" by 2-3' 2". In the centre is 
a round Ijrick dome, and in the three walls to the south-west and 
north are thrtH' p<'aked-arch recesses, the west recess 2' 8" deep and 
the north and south recesses -3' 8" eaeh. In the west face is a 
pulpit and an arched praver-niche and three small nielu-s about 4' 4" 
from the ground. To the east an arched doorway leads, down a steep 
fliglit of steps, to an open air pond or cistern about 7-5' long 20' 8" 
broad and 20' decq), tin* u])pcr half of tlie wall being masonry and 
the lower half rock. In the south wall are stone stanchions for 
working a water-bag. Under the mosque, to the west of this outer 
pond, is a great ro(k-eut reservoir the roof resting on two rows of 
two pillars and two pilasters. It is about eighty-six feet long, 
foity broad, and about sixtemi deep. It holds about twelve feet of 
water during the rainy season and at other times about six. The 
froTit of the reservoir is a plain rock cav(‘ about six feet deep and a 
veiaTida witli .seats 3' 7' broad with a back 1' .S" high and 10 broad. 
The vei'anda is broken by two central pillars and two other pillars 
halfway between the central pillars and the end pilasters. The 
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central pillars are about eight feet apart and support a massive slab 
of rock. The other veranda pillars have plain mas.sive four-sided 
shafts 3' 10" high with faces 2' 8" broad and capitals 3 6" broad and 
10" deep. In the capital is a central flat belt about five inches broad, 
and on each side a central band of three inches and two receding 
bands above and below. The corners of the square capitals end in 
little horns or knobs. On the top of the capital is a square plate about 
half an inch thick ; above the plate is a neck about an inch and a 
half thick, and on the neck a bracket capital divided into four faces 
y 9" high 2' 10" broad and standing out about 9" beyond the line 
of the capital. Each face is carved into two rolls. The slyle of the 
work is Hindu not Musalman, though it is perhaps not much older 
than the mosque, being probably the work of one of the later Yadav 
kings of Hevgiri. A flight of rock-cut steps outside of the mosque 
enclosure separate from the flight of Musalman masonry steps shows 
that the makers of the mosque were not the makers of the cistern. 

To the north of the mosque is a ruined Musalman mansion 
with, in the upper storey of the east wall, the remains of a handsome 
bracket support for a bow window. Beyond is a large empty pond 
with masonrj’ sides about eight feet deep. It is thirty-three paces 
long and about thirty-three paces across at the broadest from which 
it narrows northwards to a point. Further north are more ruined 
houses, and at the extreme end of the point overhanging the scarp 
is a ruined outwork. A flanking wall runs on the crest of the scarp 
for some distance along both the east and the west face, Along the 
west face, about eighty-five paces to the south-west of the mosque, 
are two great cisterns like the cistern under the mosque. Each has 
an outer pond about 33' into 18' with thri'e plain four-sided pillars 
at the back, and inside of the pillars a great cistern hewn thirty 
or forty feet under the hills, the roofs supported by two rows 
of two four-sided pillars. These cisterns are known as Ganga and 
Jamna, and, like the cistern under the mosque, probably belonrr to 
the time of the Yadavs. Beyond Ganga and Jamna are Several 
small rock-hewn cisterns, and on the right, about .iOU paces from 
the end, begins the line of fortifications that crowns the south-west 
corner of the hill. 

Thei Buddhist caves in the hill sides round Junnar number 13-5 
with about 170 distinct openings. Ih' these ten arc c/nufyns or 
chapel caves, and 12.5 halls cells or separate dwellings iiianv of 
them with more than one inner cell. Besides these many small 
cisterns and rock seats have not been numbered. All these caves 
are in the early Buddhist stylo and probably range in date from 
the first to the fourth century after Chri.st. Almost all ar ‘ plain and 
the only object of worship is the relic-shrine or diiijhohu of wuich there 
arc ten. The caves are fairly rich in inscriptions numbering tliirtv- 
five. ISIost of the inscriptions are short and contain little but the 
name of the giver and the description of the gift. But seven 
have some historical interest. Of the whole number of cuttings 
138 are without inscriptions. Of the hulls cells and cisterns that have 
inscriptions nineteen have one and two have two ; and one of the 
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chapels of the Ambika group in the Manmoda hills has no fewer than 
eleven. 

The Junnar caves may be arranged into five groups. The 
Manmoda caves, from one to two miles to the south and south- 
west of the town, are fifty in number of which four are chapels 
and forty-six are dwelling caves. These caves form three subordinate 
groups the Bhimashankar caves in the south-east, the Ambika caves 
in the north, and the Bhutling caves in the south-west. The 
second group is in the side of Shivner about half a mile to the 
west of Junnar. The Shivner caves include three groups on the 
east, on the south, and on the west faces of the hill. They include 
sixty-five openings of which three are chapels and the rest halls 
cells and cisterns. The third group is about two miles to the west 
of the town in the east face of the Tulja Hills behind Shivner. 
This contains eleven caves of which one is a chapel cave and the rest 
halls cells and cisterns. The fourth group is the Ganesh Caves in 
the south scarp of the Suleman hills about a mile to the north of the 
town. This group includes twenty-six caves of which two are 
chapels, twenty-four halls or dwelling cells, and fifteen cisterns. 

At the south-east end of the ilanmoda hills, facing east about 200 
feet above the plain, and going from south to north, is a group of 
Buddhist caves known from the local name of tlie chuityct or chapel 
cave as the Bhimashankar group. The Bhimashankar caves are 
about a mile to the west of the Poona road and about a mile south- 
east of Junnar. The path to the caves lies across rocky under- 
slopes up a steep but easy ascent. The caves face the single peak 
of Dudhare which has a tomb of Pir Shall Daval on the top. The 
incw beyond is across a wide ]dain sprinkled with trees and bounded 
by level lines of distant liills. Cave I. is a hnjnnn or monk's 
dwelling. It is in two part.s, a veranda and three cells in the back 
wall with plain doorways opening on the vin’anda. The doorways 
are nearly equal in size and all appear to have grooves for wooden 
frames, 'i'hc first and second cells are nearly equal in size but the 
third is about two feet broader, and has a two feet broad bench. 
The first coll is about 7' lU' deep 6' iS' broad and 6' !)" high. 
The doorway is 2 2" broad and 6' 5 ' high. The second cell i.s 
8' deep 6' 1 0' broad and 7' o" high with a doorway 2' 2" broad 
and 6' d" high. The third cell is 7" deep by t*' 2' broad and 
7' high with a doorway 2' 1" broad and O' '■> " high. Along the 
left wall is a bench 2' broa<l and 2' ti ' higli. Tlie side walls 
of the cells vary in length. The veranda is 1. S' Id" broad Id' high 
and 6 3 decq) with about six iu" les in front broken. In front 
of the veranda arc two pillars and two pilasters on which the 
veranda beam rosts. The .sliapivs of the jjillars and pilasters arc 
of the style common to the A'ndhra period ^ consisting of an 
octagonal shatt with waterpot bases and cajiltals. The waterpot 
at the base rests on a round ring over four square plates each plate 


, n calleit after the Anillua or Aiiillira-ljhiitya king.s, who, 
^ iiom Paithan or Pratisthiin on the ( roddvari about tifty miles north-eaat of 
AiimaUnagar. ruled the whole breadth of India from about b.c, 90 to 200, 
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larger than the one above it ; the waterpot at the capital is inverted 
with, instead of the ring, an dmalaka} resembling a cogwheel and 
over the wheel the plate cajiital.- The front of the veranda is plain 
without any ornament. About seventy feet to the left of cave I. and 
at about the same level, are the remains of three cells with a broken 
veranda, apparently a dwelling with three cells. 

Cave II. was intended to he a chaitya or chapel cave, but as a slit 
near the ceiling of the present back wall admitted water, the idea of 
making it a chapel seems to have been abandoned. To catch the 
water a small cistern has been cut at the left end of the back wall. 
The cave has an inner hall and a veranda. The hall is 33' 9" deep 
and varies in breadih from 13' 6" in the back to 11' in front. The 
left wall is rather slanting, and juts out a little into the hall. The 
floor of the hall is even, and almost on the same level as the veranda. 
The ceiling is rough and uneven, varying in height and averaging 
eleven feet. The quadrangular block, which seems to have been cut 
from the rock to make the relic-shrine or duyhoha, is 7' deep and 
8' 6" broad and rises to the ceiling. Behind it is a passage 3' 7 " wide 
at the back and about 2' on the sides. The flaw in the back wall 
admitting water appears to have stopped the attempt to carve a relic- 
shrine. The mass of rock seems to have boon left rough and some 
time latera sitting female image which is not quite finished and seems 
to be of considerable age has been carved on the front of the rock. 
The figure sits cross-legged and its hands and middle are unfinished. 
It wears largo anklets and a necklace with an end hanging like a 
bunch between the breasts. The cars have large earrings and a plain 
square crown is on the head. The doorway of the cave is about as 
high as the ceiling, or lU' 4" excluding the height of its threshold. 
It has grooves for a wooden frame. The veranda is 9' 10" broad by 
4' 7" deep and 12' 9" high, or about 1' 9" higher than the hall. In 
front of the veranda, in a space 2' 3" deep, are two pillars and two 
pilasters, and between each pillar and pilaster is a foot high bench 
Avith a foot high curtain. On the back of the curtain i.s the rail 
pattern. The pillars and pilasters have not the pot and plate capital 
below but their top ornament difi'ers little from that of the pillars of 
cave I. consisting of an octagonal shaft with upon it an inverted pot 
surmounted by a plain ring on which arc four plates each larger 
than the plate bcloAV it. A ncAv feature in these pillars is that the 
narrow cave of the ceiling does not rest on the pillar capital but on 
a quadrangular shaft over the capital. The cave seems to have been 
painted. The coating of jjlaster is still distinct in the ceiling of the 
hall and still more in the roof of veranda, Avhei’c the colour remains, 
i ornament seems to have con.sisted of round circles between 
square panels, and the colours used appear to have been red yellow 
and c.hite. The work appears to have been very poor. As at the 
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'The dwia/fiirt is the medicinal or lucky berry of the Phyllanthus emblica which 
when half dry shrivels into grooves. 

- The details of the pillars arc, beginning from the foot, the four base plates a little 
over '2 " each, then the eiroiilar base of the w.aterpot 2", the waterpot 1' 10', the eight- 
sided shatt 3' b" high and 3 9" round. The distance between the pillars is 4', 
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Kanheri cares in Salsette, the plaster seems to hare consisted of rice 
chaff and clar. The care front or facade occupies a sjiace 20' 
broad hr 40' high in which the care has been cut. Outside the 
reranda is the eare in which appear the ends of mortices. Over the 
eare is the rail pattern, and above the rail pattern in a recess is a 
round arch, and, within the arch, a deep inner arch. Steps, which 
apparently led between the pillars have disappeared. Two or three 
steps also seem to hare led to a flat space which communicated by a 
doorway with care III. Over this doorway is an inscription of two 
whole and a portion of a third line. Except the beginning and some 
traces of the end letters on the right the letters have been lost from 
the flow of water from above. The first line had twenty letters, the 
second twenty and the third eleven of which seven remain. The 
part preserved reads : 

(1) Sidham upa'aakasa nagama (aa). 

(2) Satamalaputasa. 

(3) Puta Virabhutina 

This seems to record a gift by a merchant whose name cannot be 
made out. Perhaps the giver is the Tirabhuti mentioned in the 
third line. AVhether the gift was the doorway or cave II. or cave 
III. cannot be determined. It is probably connected with the 
chapel cave II. 

Cave III. is in two parts, an inner hall and a veranda. The hall 
is about 18' broad by lo' deep and 7' high. The walls are not equal 
in length, the left wall being 1-5' 10" and the right wall 14' 10''. 
In the back it is 18' 5" broad and in front 17' 3". To the right, 
along the entire length of the wall, is a bench 10" high and 2' 3" 
broad. The doorway is as high as the hall ceiling that is 7' by 
4' 10" broad, and with grooves for a wooden frame. Tlic front 
veranda, which is 16' 8" broad by 4' In" deep and 10' 3" high or 
about 2' 9" higher than the hall roof, is on a 6" lower level than tlie 
hall floor. In the left wall a partly broken door opens on cave II. 
In front were two plain octagonal pillars and two pilasters. The 
right pilaster is entire and part of the left pillar hangs from the 
coiling. This cave differs in .shape both from dwidlings and from 
chapel caves. It has no object of worship, the bench on the left is 
larger than a dwelling cave bench, and there arc no holes above the 
bench for the usual cloth-peg.s. The cave was probably a dinintr 
hall or nfdfrn though dining halls gemu-ally have benche.s'on all sides 
instead of, as here, only on one side. To the right of Pave III. i.s an 
earth-filled cistern, and beyond it, to the right, seems a trace of 
another cistern. 

Cave IV. about thirty feet below c.ave III. reached by a broken 
and difticult path, is an unfinished dwelling intended to havt- a vtu anda 
and cell. The fear of water, from cracks in the veranda roof, has 
left the Cell unfinished with a depth and breadth of about 6' tj" and 
a height of about 6'. The doorway is .3' wide and is as high as the 
cell. The veranda is 20' 9" broad by 6' .‘i" deep and 1' higher than 
the cell. In front were two plain quadrangular pillars and two 
pdasters. The left pillar and pilaster remain but the whole of the 
right pillar and about half of the right pilaster are lost. 
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Cave V. about sixty feet to the right of cave IV . and on the same 
level, is not a cave but an artiticial opening 20' 4' broad by 12 8' 
deep much tilled with earth. It may either be a view place or a 
large cistern of the style of a bathing cistern. Above Cave V. is a 
similar smaller opening. Above caves IV. and V. and about 70 to 
the right of Cave III. on a high level, were four cisterns, three of 
which have broken fronts and look like cells. The first is filled with 
earth and has a large pipal tree growing in front of it. To the 
right of the front enough of the work remains to leave no doubt that 
it was a cistern. The second cistern about twenty feet to the right 
is on a lower level. It is a larger cistern with a broken front and 
a recess at its mouth with a small bench. In the back wall of the 
recess is a well cut and well preserved inscription which reads : 

Sivasamaputasa Sivabh-utino deya d lia m ma podbi. 

This may be translated 

‘ The meritorious gift of a cistern by Sivabhuti son of Sivasama.’ 

The recess seems to have been used as a cell and a doorway in its 
right wall leads to the third cistern which is a little larger than the 
second but not so deep. Its front also is broken. To the right, 
on the top, part of the mouth remaitis. A little to the right of the 
third is the fourth cistern filled with earth and hidden by a i icus 
glomerata or audumbar tree. 

Cave VI. is a sitting rest-chamber, which is called a, manclap or 
pleasure seat in Inscription 3. It is a recess 9' 10' broad by 4 10' 
deep and 6' 8' high, with on three sides the remains of a bench 1' 
broad by V high. To the right a recess probably contained the 
mouth of a cistern for the use of monks resting in the maiultip. 
On the right wall just under the ceiling is an important well cut 
inscription in three lines. Two or throe letters in the beginning 
of each line are lost ; the rest are well preserved. The inscription 
reads : 

(1) [Rano]i Maba kbatapasa- Sa mi Nabapa nasa 

(2) [a'l’ ma'tyasa Vaobbasagotasa Ayamasa 

(3) deyadbama^ cba((bi^ matapocha punathayavasa® 40 
kato 

and it mat' be translated 

‘ The meritorious gift of a mandapa and cistern by 
Ayama of the Vatsa stock, prime minister to the king, 
the great Satrapa, the lord Nabapa na, made for merit 
in the year 40 ’ 

Cave VII. is a small dwelling including a cell and a small open 
front. The cell is 7' square and 7' high, the front wall 3" less in 
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' The letters rnno are entirely lost. Cooking at the size of the line and of the way 
in wldeh X.iliapaiia is mentioned in Niisik mscrijitioiis, the two missing letters are 
Without doiilit raito. 

- For miilid tile text has mdhn proliahly a mistake of the engraver. 

^ A is li.tlf l.ist and tlie half that remains is very ludistinet. The letters mdfya are 
dim Imt not doulitful. 

Dt IS entiieli’ lost but as the letters yaithama follow though dim, de seems to be 
tile juoli.ihie letter. 

® f/ia'/hi Is a mistake for pndhi. The cistern near the cave leaves no doubt that a 
cistern was meant in the iuscrijition. ® I'aau should be vase. 
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breadth than the back 'wall. The doorway which is as high as the cell 
is 2' 8' broad, and has no grooves tor a wooden frame. The open 
front is 7' 2' broad and 1' 7' deep. Its floor is nearly on tlie 
same level as the cell, perhaps an inch lower, while the roof of the 
front is about one inch higher than the cell. 

Cave YIII. is an irregular row of seven cells. In front 
is a space with a greatest breadth of It)' 8" in the middle and 
narrowing at the ends. The cells have a broken overhanging roof 
with a greatest breadth of o', narrowing towards the right, the 
effect of time. By the side of the first four doorways, in the front 
wall just under the ceiling, arc niches of unknown u.so about 6'' 
deep and 6" broad. All are dwelling cells as the front and back 
wall of each has a hole for the pole from which hung the monk’s 
cloth and bov>-l. 

Cave IX. about thirty feet below cave Till, is a hall with a 
front. Its sides are irregular, with a greatest depth of 1-5' 6", 
and a breadth of 23' 9". The height is 6' 3", but as the floor is 
about 1' 9" deep in clay, the original height must have been 
about 8'. The front wall, which has doors, is smaller than the 
back wall being 19' 5". The right wall is 13' 8' and narrows 
towards the front to avoid a slit in the rock likely to admit water. 
The left wall is 16' 6" long. On the right side, running along 
the entire length of the wall, is a broken bench about 1' 9" high 
and with a greatest breadth of three feet. In the front wall are two 
doorways the left door smaller than the right. The overhanging 
roof of the front space is so broken that it does not look like a front, 
but the walls on either side arc preserved. It is 19' 2" broad by 4' 
deep. This cave was probably a dining hall or sattrn as its general 
plan much resembles that of cave III. About twelve feet to the 
left is a recess, cither a ruined cistern or an uiitinishcd cistern. 
Between caves Till, and IX. and about tifty-tive feet to tlie right, 
a group of cisterns are cut to catch a spring which flows from the 
hill-top. The first two cisterns, which are side by side, look like 
recesses and, as their partition wall is broken, they look like a two- 
celled dwelling. Of the first cistern the front is preserved, and 
traces show that its mouth was near the left end. Of the second 
cistern nearly half the front is gone. A little to the right of the 
second cistern in a recess is the thiid cistern, its front partly broken. 
To tlie right of the thiixl cistern was a rock-cut seat now broken. 
Further to the right are four other eisteiais entirely tilled with 
earth. Above these appear to be some excavations, perhaps cisterns 
now inaccessible. About fifteen feet furtlier is an ('xcavation like 
cave y. It may be a seat or perhaps a largt'-moutlied batliing 
pond, Abo\-e this are what appear to hi' four earth-tilled cisterns 
recognizable only by the grass or brushwood growing out of their 
mouths. 

About eighty yards to the right of this group of cisterns, near 
where the direction of the hill begins to chang(', is C'ave X. The 
cave faces east-north-east and inchuh's an unfinished dwelling with 
a cell and veranda. The veranda is tinislied and the inner cell 
incomplete, but apparently not from any flaw in the rock. The 
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irregularly round cell is 2' 10" deep. This is the last cave in the 
Bhimashankar group. Above it is an excavation difficult of access 
which looks natural though it is artificial. 

About fifteen feet to the right of cave X. near one another are 
five small excavations like cave V. As they are partly filled it is 
hard to make out whetlier they are view seats, large open bathing 
cisterns with broken front walls, or broken cells. 

About 300 yards from cave X. comes the Ambika group of 
nineteen caves stretching from east-south-east to west-north-west, 
and generally facing north-north-cast. About forty feet above 
where the group begins are seven cisterns, two of which hold good 
water. 

Cave XI., a small dwelling cave, apj)ears to have included a cell 
with a front veranda. The front wall of the cell and the right and 
left sides and the roof of the veranda are all broken. The cell, 
which is S' 2 ' deep and 7' 8' broad, is alinost entirely filled with 
earth. To the left are traces of an excavation. But it is entirely 
tilled with earth and blocked by a rock fallen from above. 

Cave XII. close to cave XI. is an unfinished dwelling cave, 
including two unfinished cells and a veranda. The veranda is 
finished but the colls are incomplete, especially the right cell. 
Both sides of the veranda arc broken. Like cave XI. it is nearly 
half full of earth. 

Cave XIII. consists of a cell and a veranda. The cell is Lo' 7" 
broad by 7' 0' deep with irregular sides. The veranda is 7 ' 10 ' 
broad by 2' lU' deep. Both of its sides and a little of its front are 
broken. From what remains there appear to have been two 
quadrangular pilasters with an cave restii\g on them. The front of 
the Cell is bisiken, but a little piece of rock lianging about the 
middle shows that the cave liad two doorways. 

Cave XIY. is a dwelling cave, consisting of a hall with two cells 
on either .--ide. It is greatly broken. In the back wall of the hall 
is a large hole caused by a layer of soft rock. The hall is 18' 6' 
square and 9' high. The side cells, which are nearly equal in size, 
are 6' higher than the level of the hall Moor. The first cell to the 
left i.s 6' 10' deep and 6’ 7' broad, and the second is 6' 8' deep 
and 6' 10 broad ; the first cell to the right is fi' ItO deep bv 7' 10' 
broad, and the second 7' deep by 7' 8' broad. The cells have 
plain doorways 7' -V' high. All the colls are nearly 7' -5' high and 
their ceiling is about 1' liigher than the hall <‘oiling. The right 
front wall of the hall is entire. The left front wall, though broken 
from below, remains in the ujiper part and shows that the hall door 
was 6' broad and as high as the hall ceiling. The hall has an open 
front 16' 4' broad and -T S ’ decqi, as appears from the still preserved 
top of the left side. The right side is lost. In the back wall of 
the veranda and to the right of the hall doorway below the ceiling 
is an inscriihion in two lines partly broken. The inscription reads : 

(1) (Ga)hapatiputa nam bha tunnam donanka 

(2) sa chaugabham deyadhamam. 

This seems to show that the givers of this cave were two sons 
of a householder whose name has been lost in the beginning of the 
B 866--22 
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first line. The names of the sons also are lost in the beginning of 
the second line. The cave is called four-celled. 

Cave XV. is a large cell. 12' 9" deep 12' broad and 8' high. 
Catch-holes in either -wall seem to .show that the cave has been rised 
for cattle. Hammer marks show that an attempt has been made 
to break the partition walls. The door is 4' 3 " broad and 8' high, 
and has holes in the top for a thick wooden frame. The cell had 
an overhanging eave. 

A flight of steps between caves XI Y. and XY. leads to Cave XYI. 
The old steps have been broken and new steps have been made 
probably by the townspeople. An image of the Jain goddess 
Ambika has been carved in the cave and the imago is worshipped 
by the Jains and other people of Junnar, and, after the name of thi.s 
goddess, this group is locally known as Anihika Leiie. The cave 
is a dwelling, consisting of five cells with a large front veranda. 
The cells are not cut straight and are of unequal size. Part of the 
hack wall of the veranda beginning with the third cell and part also 
of the front u'all are broken. The first cell is G' 8" broad 7' 10'' deep 
and G' lO" high. In the back has been cut a shallow recess for an 
image or perhaps to make an inner cell. In the left wall is a hole 
for the monk’s clothes-peg. The door is 2' G'' broad and as high as the 
ceiling. The cell floor is .3' lower than the veranda floor. To the 
left of the doorway, in a small shallow recess, is a standing figure 
of a Jain Kshetrapal or Field-Guardian, about 1' G" high, of the 
tenth or eleventh century. His left hand rests on his hip and in the 
right hand is a weapon too broken to he identified. Round his face is 
an aureole. Xear his right leg is a .fitting human figure and lu'ar his 
left leg is a dog. This imago has been broken j)ruhahly by Hu.sal- 
mans. To the right of the doorway in a small recess is a broken 
sitting figure of a goddess lU'' high, probably a figure of the Jain 
goddess Chakreshvari. On cither side of the image arc* two human 
figures. In front of each image is a pair of holes in which to lay a 
board or plank for offerings. 

The second cell is 7' 8" deep by 6' 9" broad .and G' 9" high with 
a peg-hole in the hack wall and two catch-holes high up the side 
walls. Ihe third cell is uufiiii.shed because of a soft layer in the left 
side wall. It is o' K)" deep by 4' 10" broad and G' 4" high. P>e- 
tween the third and fourth cells is a recess, which must originally 
have contained the figure of a Jain god. The jdinth for the seat (h 
the god has been made as well a.s a (Iraiii to carry awav the water of 
the god's bath. The fourth and fifth cells were originally .separate, 
but the JaiTis have broken down tlie partition, a trace of which 
appear.s in tlu' ceiling, and made the two cells into one hall 7' 10' 
deep by 17 ■> broad and 7' I'high. In the back wall two .Jain 
images sit ciajss-legged in the lotus position. They appear t(^ have 
been broken by the Musalnuhis. The image to the left, probably of 
Xenainath the twenty-sccon<l lirthaukar. is •> high and 2' o' in the 
cro,s.s-legged posture, and has a three-canopied umbrella, and, on 
cither .side of the umbrella, a broken flying angel with a tiy-flap or 
chaurt. To the left in a recess were two .small standing figures one 
1 3 high and the other smaller. Each figure had over the head 
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a serpent hood, or perhaps a badly cut umbrella. The image to the 
right, also broken, probably by Musalmans, is perhaps of Adinath 
the first Jain Tirthankar, as above his shoulder are the carved ring- 
lets by which, in old images, Adinath is identified. The image sits 
cross-legged 2' o' high and 2' 3" between the knees. Round the 
face is an aureole. Above is a three-canopied umbrella of somewhat 
different shape from the umbrella over the image of Neminath. On 
either side of the umbrella is an angel with a fiy-flap. In the left 
wall of the hall, in a recess, is Amhika seated under a mango tree. 
The image is 2' 3' high by 2' 2'' broad. The left leg is crossed 
and the right leg hangs down. Under the left knee is the lion, 
Amhika's car. Over the left and right knees are two boys, her sons 
Siddha and Buddha. To the left of Anibika, a standino; fio-ure 1' 4' 
high holds an umbrella. Above the mango trees three Tirthankars 
.sit cross-legged, the middle figure larger than the two side figures. 
This is to show that the goddess Ambika is subordinate to the Tir- 
thankars, though she is regarded as the special guardian goddess or 
fih'handevi of Neminath the twenty-second Tirthankar. Undereach 
figure are two holes probably for wooden planks. From their work- 
manship, these images appear to be of the tenth or eleventh century, 
when the Jains seem to have plastered these two cells and the 
veranda in front of them. Traces of the plaster, which seems to 
have consisted of thin hemp-like fibres mixed with lime, remain. 

Ill front of all the cells is a broken veranda 49' 10" broad by 7' 2" 
deep. A wall ran along the veranda in front of caves XY. 
XVII. and XYIII. This wall, as well as more than half of the 
veranda floor, is ruined. To admit light into it, each coll appears 
to have had a door in tlie front wall, but, except the first door and 
the top part of the second, no traces of the doors are left. 

Cave XVII. is to the right oi cave XY. on a two feet higher level 
and under cave XVI. It is a cell 7' deep by 7' S" broad and 7' 2" 
high. Its back wall and left side remain, though a partly success- 
ful attempt has been made to break the left wall. The right wall 
is partly broken while the front wall and part of the ceiling are gone. 
In the hack wall is a peg-hole. 

Cave XYIII. by the side of cave XYII. and under the veranda 
of ctive XYI. consists of two cells now entirely ruined except the 
hack wall. They are about -V ti" in front of eavc XYII. 

Cave XIX. to the right of cave XYIII. and under cave XYI. 
appears to have consisted of a veranda and an inner cell 7' 1" deep 
by 7' !) " broad and 7' 10 high. Its front wall and veranda are gone. 
A door in the left of this veranda probably led to the right cell of 
cave XYIII. 

Cave XX. is a small plain quadrangular chapel cave. Its floor, 
which is now much filled witli earth, appears to have originally been 
on the same level as cave XXI. to its right, the great chapel of 
this group. Its front wall and part of the side walls are broken. 
The cave probably extended to the pillars of cave XXI. and was 14 
deep and 9' 8" broad. The height cannot be ascertained as it is 
much filled with earth. The relic-shrine or chaihja is about two feet 
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from the back and side walls. In shape the relic-shrine is of the 
time of Gotamiputra II. (a.u. 50), consisting of a toothed belt on a 
round plinth, tlie belt surmounted by a strip of rail pattern, and on 
the plinth a more than three quarters circular dome, and above the 
dome a capital with rail pattern (now broken but distinct on the 
back ) , and on the capital a broken shaft supporting an umbrella cut 
out of the ceiling. The dome is about 3' high.^ 

Cave XXI. is an unfinished chapel or chaltya cave intended to be 
the chief place of worship in the Ambika group. A large cross 
layer of soft rock, as high as the cave and six feet broad, which runs 
throughout the rock and appears in cave XI A. about sixty feet to the 
left, seems to be the cause why the chapel was left unfinished. In 
spite of this layer of soft rock the excavation seems to have been 
continued up to the relic-shrine, but a second layer of soft trap behind 
the relic-.shrine seems to have stopped further work. The veranda 
has been fini-shed, the hall also is mostly finished, but the relic- 
shrine is incomplete. The rock intended for the relic-shrine seems 
to have been left unfinished while being dressed : only the tee has 
been made and tlic dome appears to have been partly brought into 
shape. The hall is 37’ 4' deep by Iti' broad in front. The roof is 
vaulted on perpendicular walls the height of which cannot be given 
as the cave is greatly filled with clay waslicd in during the rains. 
The doorway is quadrangular five feet broad and apparently about ten 
feet high. Above is a moulding 13' 7" long and 1 ' !1" broad. Above 
the moulding is a reccss in which is a horse-shoe arch, and within 
the arch a vaulted wimlow admits light to the cave. In front of 
the door a fiat-roofed veranda lias two pillars and two pilasti'rs in 
the iihatakarni ( n. c. - a. d. 3o()) .style with a c''ntral oetairm'al 
shaft on an Indian waterpot resting on a ring over four .stpiare 
plates, each plate siutdler than tlie one below it. Above the siiaft 
are the pot and tlie plates inverted, witli, over the platics, a quadran- 
gular shaft on whicli as in cave II. rests tlie cave of the roof. The left 
pilaster is lost. Tlie chief interest of this cave are eleven inscrip- 
tions in the veranda, many of them recording grunts, but none 
referring to tlic making of the cave. Tlie grants do not .seem to 
refer to this unfinished c/m/V//./ cave- but to the monastic establish- 
ment which lited in the Ambika group. This ca\e seems to have 
been chosim for recording grants because it was empty and unused. 
The iusci ijjtions are badly cut on a rough utidressod surface, but 
though a little hard to read, mo^t art' conqilete. Inscription 5 is on 
the right hand pillar in two jiarts. one on a face to the left of the 
visitor and the other on the right face. It is hard to say. until the 
meaning is made out. whether tlii.s is one inscription in two parts or 
two separate inscriiitions. The letters are distinct, deep-cut. and 
well preservcal, but tio meaning cun be got out of them. The 


I It IS po^sitilu th.it, like tbo relie-sbime to the left of Kaiilien cave I\'. the relic- 
shrnie in this e.ive may bp deiliiMteil to some lora] nioiik. The cave could not Ihou 
bp palled a cliapel oi p/oo'/yo cave as the word cA-o'/y,, is only used for relic-sbrhies in 
honour uptuddha « liile the word for relic-shrines in honour of monks, as the Bh.dj.i 
an-l Kanhen cave inscriptions f'liow, is thupo or h/Rptt. 
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inscription seems to be in a foreign language written in cave 
characters. The inscription is in two parts, the first of which may 
be read ; 


(1) Apura'na 

(2) Deaka 

(3) Hamaua'. 

(4) Boathi. 

The second part may be read 

(1) A'sa.5 (2) Tha'da. 


(5) Vadhima'.- 

(6) Nikava.’ 

(7) Vanclia/* 


(3) Khunesa.s 


(4) Ifa.7 


Inscription 6 is on the left pillar on the side facing the inscribed 
faces of the right pillar. It is in four distinct and well cut lines. 
As in Inscription 5 no meaning can be made out of the words 
which are : 


(1) Ta'bake.'' (2> Kesusa.>' (3) Ta tobho.i‘> (4) Badhi." 

Inscription 7 is in the back wall of the veranda to the left of the 
moulding on the doorway. The inscription is in four lines faintly 
cut on a rough surface but distinct. The inscription reads : 

(1) Ga'meshui- va nadeshui^ nivatana ni 

(2) panarasasa^'"' palapasa 

(3) deyadhama apajitesiiga 

(4> nepayogokaliathe da’na i-* 

This records the grant by a man named Palapa of fifteen nivar- 
tanas in Yfinada village to remain in charge of a man named 
Pat •ogoka of the Apajita f/n/m or sect. Vanada village may be the 
modern Yanavdi four miles west of Junnar. Apajita must be a 
Buddhist sect. The Jains also have one very old sect among 

the Digambaras is Aparajita which this name closely resembles. 

Inscription iS on the moulding consists of four long lines on a 
rough surface, the letters getting larger in each lower line. As 
the surface is rough and full of irregular chisel marks crossing 
the letters the inscription is hard to read and is puzzling. It may 
be read : 

(1). Gedha^'’ vilia ra naJ* da na^’^ kaka(pu) teta^^ sarasavano 
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Inscription 7. 


Inscription 8. 


^ Diohi may lie read 

^ The letter nid is eontU'etl I'V a crack ui tlic rock ; it may peihajis lie ra or mi. 

Kik(fr<i may be ^ Vid'trhn may be also read or chow'htf, 

^ A'‘ti may be inn'Ot. ^ Klnnusa may be run 

~ Tho small cross hue after tnt iiuuks that the vviitnitj: is complete. 

^ T'lh ikr inav be nu'xikr, •* may be 

The muldle Icttei fo of tafohjfo maybe an eiigiTiYer t? mistake for rhho. 

Jhnlhi may be unifh} or k'lilhi. 

Tlie third letter .yh)( apjiears like pu in the ori^dnal as the letters are eery nearly 
alike. It IS curious to tind dm lieie as tJie letter dm is md generally used ui Prdkrit, 

The letter at the end is also w ritten like pu but to read pu makes no sense. 

Df 'nui in the original looks like luiua. It is prolnibly an engraver’s mistake as 
the first letter must Ijo d i. 

Compare btdow npnr'fjUu in Inscription 10. iirdhu may ho (jhUict. 

The lower part of m is much curved and appears like m but it must be rd. Sa 
ought to }je /mm . 

r' 1'he original has dunn probably for ddnn. A chisel mark below na makes it look 
like ku but daku gives no sense, while examination shows that the roughness in the 
rock has im connection with the b-ttcr. 

Pn seems to liave been omitted after kdka and liefore /eb/ for 8k. Kdhiputrena. 
This a]>pears to be the name of some place in Junnar, as, at the end, mention is made 
of agift of eight to the Kiikaputiya somayn or the assemblage residing in 
Kdkupvtn. 
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Ins^rlptiv)i. 0. 


na’ma vannakaro iya hala'pa'nasa'ya^ bhoga deyadliama 
suvanaka'ra seniya- 

(2) Ga'ma Danagara khetvamlia' chbeta ha'=^ (P) savaja'(ta) 
bhogam® nivatana'ni be2* deyadhama simita'ya game 
panakavacliliare hala'to karo bha takasa deyadhama. 

(3) . Ga me madahatalesu* chhetasu lonikamato bha'go satesu 
panchasu deyadhama simita'ya ola’nathiya abaka' 
nivatana'ni be. 

(4) Deyadhama va'niyikasa Da’manadasa. 

(5) . Ga'mekisiravalava'yam kheta Viratha'na gharasa puva 
(pa'J ae nivatana’ni atha 8 Ka'kaputiya sama'ya 

(6) . Mhi deyadhama. 

This records gifts in different places by different men to the 
Gidha Yihara which would seem to show that this group used to be 
called the Gidha Yihara. The first gift of the duty on fifty ploughs® 
is by a dyer named Sarasvana residing in Kakaputa. As ata here 
is used with Kakaputa it appear.s that Kakaputa is the name of some 
place near Junnar where the dyer lived. The second gift is by a 
guild of goldsmiths of two nivutanas in a field in Danagara Gllage. 
This Danagara village may be Dhangarvadi village five miles 
soiith-we.st of Junnay. if the jdace Dhangarvadi be not a modern 
name called after Dhangars. The third gift is by a woman named 
Siraita ( Sk. iirimitrd) of the rent and duty on ploughs in 
Panakavaohhara village. This Panakavachhara may be the modern 
Pansarvadi two miles north of Junnar. The suffix vddi is modern and 
generally used to mean a small village while the name Paiinsam or 
Pansar, must have been derived from the corrupt ioTmpana avastura. 
The fourth gift must bo by the same Simita as the name of the giver 
is not mentioned. The "fifth gift is by the same Simita of two 
nivrif<(nni^ of mango groves in Olana village. This Olanu village may 
be Yuliingaon village seven miles south-east of Junnar. The sixth 
gift is of a field of .S uirafiDuis in Kisirvalava village to the cast of 
Yirthaiighara. Ki..irvalava may be the modern Kusur village 
two miles west of .Junnar. All these six grants have been made to 
the Kakaputiya as-sembluge. Thi.s seems to show that Kakaputa is 
the name of some place near Junnar. 

Inscription is in nine lines in the veranda recess to the left of 
the horse-.shoc arch. It is faintly cut on a rough surface. It is 


' Pdnn-wiiid is n, mistake i)r(it>al)ly for jxinnisdi/a. 

-Tliu )id attfi- rhhfhi IS liaril to uMiU'r.staiid. It .seems to tie unconnectfil with the 
sentence If it is taken as a numeral it mi^dit repre.sent eioht. .Still tliis cannot lie 
riolit as the attribute ftinijiitahhuijuin is in ttie singular number anil as the figure fur 
eiolit H liicli ocenrs in the last line of the inscription is eiiti'erent. ^ 

y'riie ht after ^unijd has lieeii omitted probably by the engraver. Without sup- 
plying a bi the phrase gives no nieaiiin.g, and the jihrase diviijdliihhwjdm occurs in tlie 
INii-ik iiiscriptioiiB. lioiiibav (bizetteer, XVI. pp. o.51, note i 

■‘I'or }ii J the Oiigiiial .-enns to have .something like ;iubi ; it is a mistake of the 
engraver as the letters jinlii and hr are much alike. 

" l.r looks like //c as the letters are very elo.ely .alike ; but as the mdlrd is on the 
second stroke and not on the tirst, Ip is lictter. The middle .stroke in sn appears to be 
a mistake of the engnaver. With the stroke the mark cannot be made out as any 
letter. 

"It was an old custom for every village to have a permanent officer named 
t’.r.tiiiakfita to distribute ploughs to cultivators and levy a duty upon them (Vatsya. 
j ana s Ivdmasutra, chapter A^.l, It is to this duty that reference is here made. 
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complete and vrell preserved. The inscription may be read : 

(1) . Kona'chike seniya 

(2) . TJvasako A duthuma 

(3) . Sako Vadalika'yam 

(4) . Karanja mula nivatana' 

(5) . Hivisa Kataputake 

(6) . vadamule nivata 

(7) . nanideA 

This is a grant by one Aduthuma of the S^^aka tribe, probably a 
Parthian Greek convert to Buddhism as he calls himself an uvab-aka 
(Sk. updsaka) or devotee. The name of his guild is Konachika, a 
profession which cannot be made out. The grant is of twenty 
Nivatanas near karanj orPongamia glabra trees in Vadalika and of 
two Nivatanas near banian trees in Kataputaka. 

Inscription 10 is in the veranda recess in the back wall to the left of 
the great horse-shoe arch. It consists of ten lines of which the last 
cannot be made out. It is cut on a rough surface and care has to 
bo taken both in taking facsimiles and in deciphering as chisel 
marks greatly confuse the letters. The inscription may be read ; 

(1) . Maha'veje ga me ja babliati 

(2) . udeseua nivatana'ni shanuvisa 

(3) . sidhagaue Apara'jite 

(4) narasatani- serasa 

(5) . Ma'namiikudaaa purato 

(6) . Talakava'dake nivata 

C7). ;ia'ni tini il nagarasa. 

(8) ka di . ... aela udo 

(9) . sena nivata'ni ve. 

( 10 ) 

Tliis records three grunts, the first of twenty-.six Nivatanas in 
ilahiiveja village for Javabhati'* to the Sidhagana or community 
of the Aparajita sect. No village named iMahaveja near Junnar 
can be traced. The second grant is of three Nivatanas at the foot 
of Manamukuda hill. As there is no particular mention of the 
person who gives or for whom the grant is made, it is probable that 
it is made by the same person who made the first grant. 
IVIdnamukuda (Sk. 3Ianamukuta) must be the old n.ame of the hill 
Avhich is still called 5Iannioda. The third grant is of two Nivatanas 
for this hill by a donor of the city whoso name is lost. 

In.scription 11 is on the left side of the front face of the horse- 
shoe arch. It is in nine small lines, well carved and distinct, and 
may be read: 

(1). Abi, (2)Ka'tati,' (3) Nivata, (4)Na'Hi, (5)Vahata, 

(0). Vacberu,' (7)Kasa, (.8)Esa, (9). Danam. 

This in.scription records the grant of 10 Nivatanas of mango 
groves by one Yacheru a Yahata. Ydliata .seems to be a surname. 
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* This letter (h is much spoilt but is prolubly for Sk. tlr.'. It may perhaps be va, 
na l)i'iiig the preceding letter omitted in the v.ic.ant space after ni- 
- appears to tie a mistake for iiir<i«ifiiiii (Sk. /nrosatin). 

2 Tlie name of the donor is not given in the inscription. The grant is said to have 
Ijeen made for tlie merit of Jiivabhati. The n.ime .JAvabUati is unusual. 

Kdtati may be K'ibhati, ® Vachn-u may be Vakharu, 
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Inscription 12 is a modern Persian inscription on the front right 
face of the inner arch. It records the name Mahammad Ali, a 
name which is also recorded in another Junnar cave but vvithout the 
date. The date here given is Hijri 988 that is a.d. 1-580. It is 
probably the name of a visitor. 

Inscription 1-3 is on the right side of the front face of the great 
horse-shoe arch. It is in three lines written lengthwise. It is 
faintly cut on a rough surface and may be read ; 

(1) . Seniye Vasaka rasa^ 

(2) . ma se pa'donaduke 

(3) . Ka saka'resu seniyapa da e[kalsa ’ 

This records the grant of one and three quarters by a guild of 
bamboo makers ; and another of one quarter by a guild of 
coppersmiths. The thing granted is not named. It is probably the 
current coin of the country which the two guilds must have agreed 
to pay monthly. It is difficult to understand how a guild like that 
of coppersmiths, who arc generally better otf than bamboomakers, 
should make a grant of only I or 1^ less than the l)amboomakers’ 
guild. Perhaps .vepddu oha or 1^ is meant to be written for pdda 
e{ kn )sa. 

Inscription 14 is in the back wall of the veranda recess to the 
right of the horse-shoe arcli. It is in six lines cut on a rough 
surface and the letters are much confused with chisel marks. The 
last two linos are much defaced and arc hard to read. The sixth 
line appears to have some letters like bhognni (for Sk. bhogyani) but 
they are indistinct and doubtful. The inscrijjtion may be read : 

(1) . Ga me Vola'nakesu’ kara 

(2) jabhati iidesewa nivata 

fS). „"'ni ba'rasa ga mese 

(4> urakesii nivata«aiii 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

This appears to record two grants and perhaps a third which is 
lost in the defaced lines. The first is a grant of 12 Xivatanas in 
Yalanal ha?jka village for the merit of one Karanjbhati. This name 
is as unusual a.s Javabhati in Inscription 10. The second grant 
is of (number lost) Nivatanas in Scuraka village. This grant also 
appears to be for the merit of Karanjbhati. Scuiaka is probably the 
modern Sdvargaon about six miles west of Junnar. 

Inscription 15 is in tlie right hand wall of the veranda recess. 
It is faintly cut on a very rough surface and chisel marks greatly 
confuse the letters. Some lines in tlie middle arc doubtful and in 
some 2 )laecs letters can liardly be distinguished from chisel marks. 
The in.scrijjtion may bo read ; 

(1). Avarile va sarita.* 


■ Vd-^nhirasit may be ve-snkdrasn or te.ialcdni.sn , It is pi-oliably va.sakdr (Sk. 

vanlaku ra] 

- t he Original has fnl-lcevi. Ka is pro), ably omitted, whieli, if supplied, would read 
pwlf rkd-Ki tor ,Sk. i.nrlniknsi/a. 

^ There is a stroke on ini the third letter which is probably a chisel mark. If 
it has any comiection with the letter, na should he read ka. 

^ Saritaduke may be sarikhadakc. 
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(2). dake nivatana'ni cha, (3).Ta'ri[', (4).Avarilesu, (5).Keiiivatana'iii. 

( 8 ) 

(7) . Avarile jibubhii 

( 8 ) . tika' udssena nivata 

(9) . ?ja'iii atba ga'meka 

(10) . dakesa nivata/iani 

(11) . ba'ra deya. 

This inscription records the grants of Nivatanasin various villages. 

Cave XXII. is close to the right of cave XXI. It is a dwelling 
for monks and is well made. It consists of two cells with a veranda. 
On either side of each doorway is a pilaster and in the corner are 
pilasters on which rests the beam. The left cell is 8' deep and 7' 
broad with a grooved doorway 2' 3" broad. The right cell is 7' 9 ' 
deep by / broad with a doorway 2^ 3" broad. Within each cell 
in the back and front walls are holes for the monk's pole. The 
veranda is Id broad and 5 10 deep with a ceiling about 7 higher 
than the cell ceiling. Its side walls and front are gone. As the 
cave is nearly half filled with earth, its height cannot be given. 

In the back wall of the veranda between the two doorways is 
Inscription 16, well cut on a dressed surface and well preserved. It 
is in two lines with, between them, a short line of small letters record- 
ing the name of the giver’s father wliich was at first omitted. Above 
the inscription are some chisel marks showing that an attempt was 
made to break the wall in search of treasure. The inscription may 
be read ; 

CD Bha rukacbbaka'iiam lankudiya'nam bha tunam 

(2). Asasamasa puta'-'a 

(3^ Budhamitasa Budbarakhitasa eba bigabham deyadbammain- 

In the beginning of the first line is the .vr,»../,7or symbol. The 
inscri}>tion r('c(ir(ls the gift of the twu-cclled cavt' hv two brothers 
BudhumitalSkBuddlianiiti'a) and Budharakhita ( Sk.Buddharakshita) 
sons of Asasatua inhabitants of Broach in fiiijarat. 

Cave XXITl. is close to cave XXII. and consists of two colls and 
a veranda. Both the cells are 7' 9' deep and 7' -T broad with a 
doorway 2 4 wide. In both cells arc peg-holes on the front and 
back walls. Tlie vcT;uida is ].T 7 bi'oad by 7' 4’ dec]). The 
veranda ceiling is about I higher than the cell ceiling. Like cave 
XXII. the cave is Tiiore than half filh'd with earth. In the back 
nail of the ceranda between the doorwavs is Inscription 17 in two 
linos faintly cut on a dressed surface. The letters are distinct. The 
inscription may bo read : 

(1) . Sayitigahapatiputasa gatapatisa Sivadasasa bitiyikaya 

(2) . cha saha pariva • 

This records the gilt of a two-ccllcd dwelling liv the householder 
kSivadiisa a son of the householder Sayiti. his wife and familv. 

Cave XXI \ . dost' to the riglit of cave XXIII, is a dwelling of 
W'hich only the veranda has been fini.shcd. There appear to have been 
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JiJiiihhitlikn may lie also veail ji/nifr.thi as hii is a letter much like pii .and bhii is 
much like trn and the letter ti is doubtful, pt^rhaps a chisel mark. 

’ After rn the surface is dressed for .about ten letters but there is no writinc;. The 
remaming letters must be rtisa hhjoliham. (ifiyadhammnvi, 
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Cave XX V. 


two pillars and two pilasters with the roof beam resting on them. 
The pillars are broken, and the left pilaster is haH finished. From 
the upper capital they appear to he of the usual Batakarni style. 
The cave has been left unfinished, because in the right hand corner 
is the same layer of soft stone which shows in the middle of the great 
chapel cave XXI. The veranda is 18' 2" broad by about 6' 3" 
deep. Outside the veranda in front, to the left of the left pilaster, 
is Inscription 18 in ten lines. It is very well cut on a dressed surface. 
Like the Kuda cave inscriptions the ilcdrns are rounded and serpentine. 
In the beginning of the first line of the inscription is the Buddhist 
trident and the svastika sjunbol comes at the end of the last line. 
The inscription may be read ; 

(1) . Gana'chariya nam thera'nam bha 

(2) . yanta Sulasa'nam tevija' 

(3) . naia anteva'sinam therauam bha 

(4) . yanta chetiyasa nam tevi 

(5) . ja'nam nandanamkana vaka 

(6) . ankothalaki ‘ 

(7) ya'nam (Vu) dhagahapati 

(8) . natuno Nandanaka 

(9) . (sa pariva’rasa) 

(10). deyadhamam. 

This inscription shows that it was not the custom to cut the 
inscription only after the cave was finished but as soon as work was 
begun and a proper place for an inscription was available. The 
inscription records a gift (probably of this cave) by Xandanaka the 
grandson of Yadha(?) Gahapati of the Kothalki family. In the 
beginning of the inscription something is mentioned about a Sthavira 
but the connection between the two parts cannot be made out on 
account of the break in the sixth line. The Sthavira is the Reverend 
Chaitya who is called a Tevija (Sk. Traividya) and a disciple of the 
Reverend Sulasa also a Tevija and dchi'a-ja of the or preceptor 

of sects. 

Cave XXY. to the right of cave XXIY. on a rather higher level, 
is an unfinished veranda with two plain pillars and pilasters in 
front. Above the pillars, in front of the ceiling, arc imitations of 
wooden mortices, and above the niortice.s is the rail pattern. The 
breadth of the unfinished veranda is 1-5' 2 " and depth 4'. There is 
nothing important in the cave. 

Caves XXYI. XXYII. and XXYIII. are in a row about thirty feet 
alxjvc cave XXI \'. They arc numbered from right to left. The 
way to them is ditliciilt. 


^ llic fi/) of aml’vf/itif'fL'i .sccm.B t»» have a dim letter like ///t ])ufGro it, the pa and 
on jti’obably t«mnectcil with the last IctUr.s. After g/? knfhdhfki is distinct 

ami tlie fir^t twe letters in the tfegiimiug of line 7 must kotlmln'kiyfinain 

btini,' pr()]»a}»ly an attribute of (johapufi whose name is l(<3t. 

After ifha .-eems to utter one lo-st letter. 'I his lost letter is probably 

t'o, tlie two letters together beiin; 7V//7//0 (Sk. n'ahiha, old) mcanir^^ the old (in age) 
fiahajditi of Iv<>t]ialaki or tlie respected (iahapati, or perhaps Vtulha i.s a proper name. 
The ninth line is lo.st, but from the fragments of letters that are left the first and 
secom I letters apjB-ar to be .v/i w hose two top strokes remain. The vacant space for 
the next letter must have contained pa, as the <7:drf( of r/ the next letter follows ; 
after r'i the lo.^t letter must be ra and after va the two top strokes of aa still appear. 
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Cave XXVI. about thirty feet above cave XXV. is much Like it, being 
a veranda with two pillars and two pilasters. The only peculiar 
points are two benches, on the right and left, of the length of the 
side walls, as broad as the pilasters and about a foot high. A piece 
of rock near the left bench remains unwoi’ked, and so, also, does the 
top of the right wall near the ceibng. The pillars also are not 
dressed. It is nearly finished and the back wall is well dressed, as 
it would not have been if it were intended to cut further in. It is 
15' 4" broad 'svith a greatest depth of 5' 3" and a height of 8'. 
This and cave XXV. are not dwellings but thought or view seats as 
they are on a high level with a fine \-iew of the city and the distant 
hills. To the right of this, at a little distance, is a cistern. 

Cave XXVII. is a dwelling consisting of two cells with a recess- 
liko veranda. The cell to the left is about 10' deep and 10' o" 
broad. The right and left walls are unequal in size and the ceiling 
is 7' 3' high. A hole in the right wall leads to the right cell. 
The doorway is 3' 5" wide and as high as the ceiling, and has holes 
for fixing the wooden door frame. The right cell is 11' 9" deep by 
11' 2" broad and 7' 7' high with a door nearly equal in breadth to 
the first, with holes for fixing the wooden door frame. On the 
right side of both cells are holes in the back and front wall for the 
monk’s jpole. The veranda is 25' broad and 3' deep. Part of the 
side is broken. 

Cave XXVIII. about twenty-five feet to the left of cave XXVII. 
and on a slightly lower level, is a small dwelling including a cell and 
a small veranda in front. The cave is half filled with earth. The 
cell is 7' 11" deep by 7' 8" broad with a doorway 2' 8" broad. The 
veranda is 7' 5" broad and 4' deep. Most of the ceiling is broken. 

About eighty yards to the right of cave XXIV. near a fine 
mango tree, are three cisterns each on a slightly lower level than the 
other, the lowest containing water. To the right of the lowest is a 
roughly cut walk, and to the right of the walk are three cisterns 
filled with clay. 

About ninety yards from the three cisterns, on a higher level, are 
two other cisterns and above the cisterns on a still higher level to 
the right is cave XXIX. Like caves XXV. and XXVI. it is an 
unfinished view scat 15' G" broad and 3' deep with irregular walls. 
In front are two pillars and pilasters. 

About 150 yards further, to the riglit of cave XXIX. and on about 
the same lev'el, are four excavations wliich look like cells. Thev are 
all cisterns and look like cells because their fronts have broken 
away. 

About 200 yards to the right, on a higher level than the two 
previous groups, comes the third Maniuoda group caUod Bhutling 
by the people. This group goes from south-east to north-west and 
generally faces north-east. It is numbered in continuation of the 
Ambika group beginning from left to right. 

Cave XXX. the first to the left in this row is a very unfinished 
dwelling of no special interest. It appears to have been left 
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unfinished on account of water coming from above. The cell is much 
fiUed with earth. To the right are three earth-filled cisterns. 

Just after the three cisterns comes Cave XXXI. a dwelling 
consisting of a ceil IT 4" deep by 7' 7" broad, with its doorway 
2' 10" broad, and holes for a wooden frame. The height of the cell 
is about 6' o'. About 1' 2" under the ceiling, on the right and left 
side walls, are three holes in each wall facing one another. 

About eighteen feet above cave XXXI. appears something like a 
recess but it is inaccessible. To the right of cave XXXI. and on the 
same level are three cisterns buried in earth and brushwood. 

Cave XXXII. is a large four-celled or chaugahhha dwelling with 
two colls in the back wall and two in the left wall. It is in bad order. 
It is partly tilled with earth. The hull is 18' square and 7' 8" high 
or, leaving 1' 4" for the earth, about 9' high. The first cell on the 
left side is 7' 8" broad by 7' ID" deep with a broken doorway, 
and the .second coll 7' 6" deep by 7' .3 " broad. The left cell in the 
back wall is 7 o" square with a doorway 2' 3" broad and the right 
cell is 7' 6" deep by 7' 9" broad. To the right and along the back 
are benches with the ceiling over them about 1' lower than the rest. 
The right bench is 2' o'' broad and 2' 9 ' high and as long as the wall, 
and the back bench 2' broad 4' 4" long and 2' 6" high. Except the 
doorway of the right back wall cell, all the other doorways have 
grooves for fixing wooden frames. There are holes in the right 
and left walls of all the cells for the monk's pole. 

Cave XXXIII. close to the right of cave XXXII. is a dwelling 
consisting of a veranda, an inner hall, and cells. It is much 
broken and much filled with earth. The hall is 16' deep and 1-5' 
broad. To the right are three cells and to the left two, the one to 
the left unfinished and the right one broken. There is space for a 
third to the right of the second cell, but the hull is not finished. 
In the veranda are two cells, the left one finished and the right 
one unfinished. The veranda ceiling has been broken and pieces of 
rocks lie in the veranda. Close to the right of cave XXXIII. is an 
excavation, the beginning of a cell 

Above caves XXXII. and XXXIII. are caves XXXIV. to 
XXXVII. reached l)y broken steps between XXXII. and XXXIII. 

Cave XXXIV. is just above cave XXXII. It is a dwelling 
consisting of a plain veranda with four cells in the back wall in 
one row. All are of the same height and their ceilings are about 
1' higher tlian the veranda ceilings. They are partly filled with 
earth. The first cell beginning witli the left is 7' 3 broad and 7' deep 
with a doorway 2' 2" wide; the second i.s 7' 1" broad and 7' deep 
with a doorway 2 o' wide; and the thiixl is 7' 2 square with the 
riglit side of tlie doorway brokem. The fourth cell is above cave 
XXXV. Its fioor lias been broken probably in later times as an 
easy entrance to the other colls. It is 7' 4' square with a doorway 
2' 4" wide. All the doorways have grooves for fixing a wooden 
frame, and each of the first three cells has holes for the monk’s 
pole. The veranda is plain 34' 5" broad and 5' deep. Part of the 
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roof front is broken but it appears to have had no pillars in front. 
At the right end of the veranda is an open cell^ probably a seat for 
monks. 

CaveXXXY. is a dwelling under the fourth cell and the veranda 
seat of cave XXXIV. It is in three parts, a veranda, a middle 
room, and a cell in the back wall. The veranda and room are 
separated by two plain side pilasters and a rock beam above. The 
inner cell is unfinished, but the middle room and veranda are well 
finished. The veranda is 6' lU" broad by tJ' deep and 6' high ; the 
middle room o' 3 " broad and 2' 9 " deep and 6' 3 " high ; and the 
inner cell 4' 10" broad and 4' 6 ' deep. The ceilings of the middle 
room and veranda, which are the doors of the fourth cell and the 
veranda seat of cave XXXIV. are broken. 

Cave XXXVI. is close to the right of cave XXXV. and on about 
the same level. It is a dwelling consisting of a plain veranda and 
four cells in the front wall. On the doorway of each cell are horse- 
shoe arches suiiported on stone imitations of wooden arches. 
Between the arches is the rail pattern supporting thin stone imitations 
of wooden mortices whose ends appear under the rail pattern. 
Above the rail pattern is a semicircular daghoba or relic-shrine on 
each side of each arch. Above the ddghubn is a five-plate capital and 
above the plates an umbrella. C>n the same level as the capital, and 
above the arch on either side, small arches of the same .shape as the 
big arch rest on the rail pattern. Above again is the rail pattern.^ 
On the front face of the first arch is a pattern in leaf and flower 
which is also found on tlie arch of a ccdl of one of the Vdayagiri 
caves in Oris.sa. The other arch front faces are plain. Under the 
arches in the front wall, above the doorway, the carving in varedng 
patterns partly resembles that in the chaityu cave III. at Xasik. 
The first, between arched latticework on either side has the Buddhist 
wheel resting on a lotus ; the second in the middle has a Buddhist 
trident and above the trident the pentagonal symbol so common in 
Buddhist architecture : the third has only the pentagonal svmbol ; and 
the fourth has plaiu arched lattice work. To the left, in the veranda, 
is a beautiful Buddhist wheel with beautifully carved Buddhist 
tridents in the rim and a lion between the spokes. The wheel is 
broken, only a portion on the right is left. It probably rested on a 
pillar of which a trace appetirs on the floor. The right wall of the 
Veranda is broken ; it probably had a lion resting on a pillar. The 
first coll is 7' 4" broad 1' 4" deep and 6' 10" high with a doorway o' 
high and 2' wide : the second 7 S" broad by 7' 0" deep and 6' G" high 
with a doorwav o' 9 ' high by 2' wide : the third 7' 3" broad by 7' 3" 
deep and 7' 2 ' high with a doorway 5' 9" high and 2' wide : and the 
fourth G' 4'' broad bv 7 3 di'ep and G' 2" high with a doorway 2' 
wide. Except the third all the cells have holes for fixing wooden 
frames and the third has grooves for hinges. All the cells have 
on the right side two holes in the front and back walls for the 


' The morticea are not cut in the first cell. 
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monk’s pole. The right walls of the third and fourth cells are 
broken, and, as appears from traces of hammer .strokes, attempts 
were also made to break the right walls of the first and second cells. 
The veranda is 29' broad and about T 3'' deep. In the front 
wall, between the second and third cells, is inscribed the name 
Mahammad Ali with the date H. 988 that is a.d. 1-580. 

Cave XXXTII. close to the right of cave XXXYI. is a cell 8' 7 ' 
broad and 8' -5" deep Avith a ijlain doorway 2' T' broad. Its left wall 
is broken and lead.s to the fourth cell of cave XXXVI. The left of 
the veranda is ruined. 

Cave XXXVIII. is an unfinished chapel cave, the largest in 
this group. It is close to the riglit of cave XXXVII- but on a 
lower level the same as cave XXXV. The cave is 30' long and at 
the outset 12' broad with a gateway 9' 6" broad. As it is much filled 
with clay its height cannot be accurately stated, but it is probably about 
10'. The d'ighoha or relic-shrine is eighteen feet from the gateway. 
In front of the gateway was a small veranda with a broken terrace. 
It appears to have been intended to cut on either side of the cave so 
as to give entrance to the aisles without passing through the 
gateway. The right aisle is partly finished. One pilaster and two 
pillars have been cut and on the left recesses have been cut to make 
two pillars while the passage to the left aisle has also been begun. 
The three pillars of the right aisle are plain octagons with the 
A'ertical wall above them, and above the wall a plain vaulted roof 
as in Ajanta cave X. A crack in the roof seems to have admitted 
water as a large recess has been out on the right above the gateway 
from where the water has been drained outside over the terrace. 
The rclic'shrinc plinth is plain and circular but it is .still rough 
and the ornament uncarved. The dome above it is older tlianthat of 
other -Junnar relic-shrines. Like the domes of (dotainiputra II. (a.d. 
60 j it is not much rounded, but is like a bowl with a narrowing mouth. 
It never had a eapital. Above the veranda terrace is an ornamented 
front consisting of a large arch resting on ribs the imitations of 
wooden rafters. Only some of the ribs are finished. Under the 
arch in the back wall is the usual arched window and above the 
window a semicircle shaped like a half lotus, the middle of which 
represents the calyx and the circle out.side the stamen. Hound the 
semicircle are .seven petals. The carving of the seven petals is as 
follow.s. In the middle is a standing Lakshmi. On the right is a 
lotus :md on the left a lotus loaf. Lakshmi wears a cloth like a 
waistcloth and in her I'ar.s are largo car-ornanuuits. Her left hand 
rests on her hip and her right is raised in blc.ssing. In the side 
]K‘tals elephants, standing on lotu.ses. throw water from jars held in 
their trunks, an ornament common in images of Lakshmi. On one 
sid(> of each elephant is a lotus leaf, on the other side a lotus bud, 
and above the elephants a lotus. In the next petals on either side 
are standing male tigure.s with thick armlets and large ear-ornaments, 
and wearing the tasselled turban found on the heads of the male 
figures .sitting on the elephants on the pillar capitals at Bedsa. 
Laeh wears a dholar and has his hands folded over his head. The 
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attitude is almost as if dancing. On one side of each figure is a 
lotus bud and on the other side a lotus flower. In the last petal 
on either side women, in the same dancing attitude as the men, 
wear thick bracelets, large ear-ornaments, a necklace, a waistband, 
a waistcloth stopping at the knee, and rings on the legs. 

In the half circle representing the calyx is Inscription 19. It 
is in one line well carved in good letters and, except the last letter, 
well preserved. The inscription may be read : 

Tavanasa Chanda'iiam deyadh.ama gabhada'(/o)i 
and may he translated 

‘ The meritorious gift of an inner doorway by the Yavana Chanda.’ 

The inscription shows that the doorway of the inner hall was 
carved at the cost of a Yavana named Chanda. 

Above the arch on the upper apex was a carving now broken. 
The remains suggest that it was the common Buddhist pentagonal 
symbol. To the right is a standing life-size Nagaraja with a fly-flap 
in his right hand, and his left hand resting on his hip. He wears 
a waistcloth, a bracelet, and an armlet. In his ears are large ear- 
ornaments, on his head is a tasselled turban, and round the head 
are five snake hoods. To the left a similar life-size figure stands 
like the first with a fly-flap in his right hand. His dress and 
ornaments are the same as those of the first. He differs from the 
first in having wings and as on his turban appears the head of 
Garuda this is apjDarently a figure of Garuda. The cobra king and 
the vulture were probably chosen to show that they have laid aside 
their natural hate to join in the worship of Buddha. On one side of 
each of the figures is a relic-shrine with a tee and an umbrella. The 
people call the relic-stirines ling.-i as in shape they resemble Shaiv 
lliuj.i: and the figures they call or spirits and for that reason 

this group is calletl Bhutliiig or the guarded by spirits. The 
left face of the arch is neither dressed nor separated. The right 
face has been separated and to the right of the right face is a Bodlii 
tree, wliich, from the sliape of its Icave.s, appears to be a pipal tree. 
Garlands hang from it and above the tree an npibrella is shown 
raised on a double plinth. A flying human figure on the left 
comes towards the tree but it is uufiuislisd. On the topmost frieze 
below are holes for mortices but the mortices are not us usual carved 
from the rock but put in from witiiout. Only two of the mortices 
remain. Above is the r;iil pattern and still higher seven arches 
and within eacli another small arcli. On tlie sides are two 
similar arches one above tlie other. To the left of the cave, under 
the left cud of the terrace, is an earth-filled cistern. 

Cave XXXIX. to tlie right of cave XXXYIII. but on a higher 
level and about the same level as eaves XXX YI. and XXXYII. 
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1 The >ja of a'C'laahi is distinct, /i/ia much resembles tn in shape, and the letter dd 
is a little hrokeii and spoilt. In the rongli surface that follows must have been the 
letter ni hut no trace of it reraaims. If there were no rit the three letters appear to 
re.ad '/"O'/o as there seems .something like a dim (birn over ta. As gatija gives no 
meaning tj*0>hada{va) is better. 
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is a cell with a broken veranda. It is 7' square and 7' high, and 
in the front and back walls are holes for the monk’s pole. The 
doorway is 2' 2'' broad and has holes for a wooden frame. The 
veranda is 7' 7" broad and its present greatest depth is 2', but 
much of it is ruined. To the right is a broken bench. The cave is 
not easily reached as the old steps are broken. 

Cave XL. to the right of cave XXXIX. is another cell 6’ broad 
by 7' deep and 6' 4" high with a doorway 2' broad. The veranda 
and the steps to the cell are broken. Below Cave XL. is an earth- 
filled cistern. 

Beyond Cave XL. the hill-side is not fit for excavation. After 
about 500 yards the north-west end of the hill is reached. Turning 
to the right is a narrow valley, to the right of which in a single 
block of rock five small excavations facing north-east have been 
made. Except cave XLIV. none of them seem to have been used. 
They have been numbered in continuation of the Bhutling group 
and apparently are part of the Bhutling group, as they have no 
separate chapel. The.se caves look out towards Junnar. 

Cave XLI. far in the valley, is on a higher level than the other 
cells. It is an unfinished cell about 4' deep. About sixty-four 
yards to the right is an earth-filled cistern. 

Cave XLII. about twenty feet below and twenty feet from cave 
XLI. is a veranda 7' 10" broad and 5' deep and an unfinished cell 
2' 7" deep and G' 10" high with a finished doorway 3' broad. 

About thirteen yards to the right and on the same level as cave 
XLII. is Cave XLIII. It is an unfinished cell lO' deep and -5' broad 
with a doorway o' G" bi'oad. and two holes for fixing a wooden 
frame. 

Below cave XLIII. is Cave XLIV. a dwelling consisting of a 
veranda and a cell. The veranda is 12' ■V'' broad G' 10" deep and 
6' high. To the right is a plain pilaster. The cell is G' 11" broad 
6' 9" long and ('/ high with a l>roki-n doorway 2' 2 ' broad. The 
floor of the inner cell is rough and unfinished. 

About fifty yards to the right on a higher level is Cave XLV. an 
unfinished cell G' 5" deep and 4' broad much filled with earth. 

Shivner hill has four groups of eaves, two on the oast or Junnar 
face, one on the soulli or fortiti('d face, and one on the west or X ana 
valley face. <>f the two grou])s on the Junnar face, one in the 
lower and tlu' other in the upper scarp, the first or lower group 
begin.s below the south end ot the fort. Going from right to left it 
has twelve eaves. 

Cave I. i.s a dwelling, including a cell and a veranda. The cell 
floor is about nine inches higher tlmn the veranda floor. The cell 
is 7' G ' square and G' G'' high with u doorway 2' G ’ broad, and as 
high as the cell. The doorway has sockets for a wcaiden frame. 
The veranda, which is rough with an open front and broken side 
walls, is 16' long 6' broad and 7' C" high. It has catch-holes and 
seems to have been used by cattle-keepers. Beside the veranda to 
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the left is a large empty cistern ■^^'ith a mouth grooved on all four 
sides probably for a wooden covering. Below are broken steps. 
A little to the left is a plain unfinished and almost inaccessible cave. 
To the right appear to be two earth-filled cisterns. 

Cave II. is a chapel including a square hall with a relic-.shrine or 
cliaitija and a front veranda. The hall is 19' 6" square and 10' 10'' 
high. Ten feet from tlie doorway is the relic-shrine a plain 
plinth without a dome, and with two lines of moulding at the base 
and a round hole. Perhaps the dome was stone built and covered 
relics placed on the plinth. In the floor and walls and in the top 
and base of the plinth are several rice-pounding and catch -holes. 
A drain is cut on the left to let off water. The hall door is o 7' 
broad and 7' 9' high with thick posts for a wooden door. The 
veranda, which is 16' 9 ' long by 4' broad and 9' 10" high, has a 
floor 1' 5" lower than the hall floor and a roof about 2" lower than 
the hall roof. In front of the veranda were two pillars and 
pilasters, of which the right pilaster and pillar remain and the left 
pair are broken. They are in the usual four-plated tee and waterpot 
style with a central octagonal shaft. In the right corner of the 
back wall of the hall is a recess probably to gather water during 
the rains. 

Cave III. is a small dwelling cave consisting of a cell and a front. 
The cell, which is 9' 8" long by 8' G" broad and 7' 8" higli, has a 
doorway 2' o" broad with a threshold and lintel. The door is 
grooved for a wooden frame. The cave has catch-holes and rice- 
pounding holes and is still used by cattle. 

Cave IV. a dwelling cave with two cells and a front, is much 
broken. Except the front Avail of the left cell, the partition aa’uH 
and^thc front walls of the two cells are broken. The left cell is 

7 8 long by 7' 10 " broad and 7' 8" high : and the right cell is 
smaller, 7 4" by 7' and 7 6' high. The veranda is almost gone; 
only its left side Avail and roof remain. On the left side AA'all an 
inscription in tAvo lines records the gift of a cistern, Avhieh is 
probably the earth-filled recess close to the cells. The inscription 
is in clear letters but a jjart in the beginning is lost. It reads : 

(1) . . • . tha Bhutenakasa 
(-^) .... po'^hi cha deyadhama 
and may be translated 

“■ . of Bhutenakai and a cistern, meritorious gift.’ 

CaAo V. is about tAventy feet from cuac IV. on a higher level. It 
IS a small dAA-elling consisting of a front ami a cell S' .j" deep 

8 broad and 9' high. A .smaller cell, with a dooi'AA ay 2' 6 ' long by 
8 '3 broad and 2' 8 " higlu'r than the cell floor, appears to Iuia c been 
begun ill the left corner of the back Avail of the chief cell. The 
main door, AA'liicli is 2' 4 " broad and about 8' 7 'liigb, has grooves for 
a Avooden frame. The left Avail of the A'eranda, Avhich is lu' S" long, 
is broken ami in a corner lias a much dumagi'd modern figure of 
Gaiicsh. The right wall of the veranda is Avcll preserved and (J' 
broad. As the eaAe laecs cast it appears to liaAc been used by 
iMusalmaiis as a prayer place. The praying niche may be traced 
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in the middle of the back wall plastered up -R-ith cowdung and white 
clay. To the left, on the way to the cave, is an earth-filled cistern. 

Cave YI. under cave Y. an unfinished and earth-filled cave, appears 
to have been used by cattle-keepers. 

Cave YII. reached by broken steps in the rock, is a cell with a 
small front. The cell is 7' square and 6' 7" high. The doorway is 
2' 4" broad and as high as the cell. The front is small 3' 4" broad 
and 3' 8" long. The cave has grain-pounding holes but no catch-holes. 

Cave YIII. is a large hall with a front. It seems to be neither a 
dwelling cave nor a place of worship. The hall is IG' 9 " deep by 16' 
broad and 8' high. The front wall is about Y narrower than the 
back wall. The doorway is 5' 3" high or about 3 ' less in height than 
the cell. It appears to have had a door with large wooden frames. 
The front is 14' 4" long by 7' broad. The cave has both pounding 
and catch-holes. About twenty steps further are two cisterns both 
filled and the first covered by a sweet or kailhijtini tree. 

To the right of the second cistern, rock-cut steps led to Cave IX. 
At present the rock witli the steps has fallen and the cave is hard 
to reach. It is a small dwelling facing east consisting of a cell and 
a small veranda. Though unfinishecl it seems to have been used 
as a dwelling. The cell has a greatest depth of 6' 9 " a breadth of 
7' 6" and a height of C' 9". The doorway is 2' 4" wide and 6' 9" high, 
and had a wooden door. The veranda has irregular avails and a 
bench in the left wall 3' 10" broad and 3' 10" high. 

Cave X. is a dwelling of three cells and a front. The middle cell 
is broken, 'do the left of the first cell two .steps lead to a cistern 
below now dry and like a cell as its front is open. Tlie fir.st cell 
is G' lO" deep in the right wall and 8' 9' in the left wall, while 
the back wall is G' 7" broad, 'riic door is 2' o" broad. The right 
or partiti<ni wall witli the second cell is broken. The second cell is 
7 7" long bv 7' o" broad with a doorway 2' o" broad. This cell is 
ruined at tlie toot of the back wall and a crack appears to let in water. 
The third cell is 7' deep by 7' 2" bi'oad with a doorway 2' 5" wide. 
The front is IG' o" long by about 4' 9" broad and has a broken roof. 

Cave XI. is a cell with a small front. The cell is 7' scpiare and 
7' high with a broken doorway grooved on the left for a wfaidi'n 
frame. 'I’lie front is broken. Six feet to the right of the cell is 
what looks like an earth-filled cell whose roof is on the same level 
with the floor of cave XI. It was probably a cistern. Further to 
the right, of five cisteims near one another the third and fcnirth hold 
o’ood water. One of the.se two cisterns sectiis to have- l)een taken care 
of. as it has .signs of a modern door and in front has a sinall recess 
full of water tor cattle or drinking water. Twelve steps lead to six 
other cistcrn.s, the fifth of which holds good water, and lias sockets 
for a wo(jden frame. In front of these six cistertis. a spact' about lO' 
broufl. natural or artificial, has a good view of the town below, the 
Ganesh Lena hill to the right. Manmoda to the left, and distant 
hills bounding the horizon on the east. 

Cave XII. is a cell with an open front. To the left is a bench as 
long as tlie wall, 1' 4'' broad and 9' high. The cell is 9' long 
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by 9' 9(' broad and 6" bigh and seems to have been used as a 
view-seat. 

The second group, in the upper scarp of the east face, has twenty-five 
caves going from south-south-east to north-north-west, and generally 
facing oast-north-east. The caves have been numbered in continuation 
of the lower scarp caves, passing from left to right. 

Cave XIII. where the scarp begins near the extreme left, is hard 
to reach. It is a single cell with benches in the back and right 
walls. It is about 7' deep 5' broad and 6' high with a doorway 
2 broad and as high as the ceiling. To the left of this cell is an 
almast inacce.ssible excavation. It has an open front. It may be 
an unfinished cell or a cistern with a broken front. To the right of 
this cell a space about 70' long contained five or six cisterns of \yhich 
nothing but the bottoms are left. They appear like five or six sitting 
places, and in later times, perhaps, were used to sit in as they have 
holes in front cut in the rock to support sheds. Twelve iraces to the 
right is an open earth-filled bathing pond like what is culled a 
H'hipodhi in a Kanheri inscription. About twenty-five feet to the 
right of the pond is a cistern, and thirty-four pacesfurther, on a higher 
level, is a small open-mouthed cistern filled with earth. Eight paces 
further is another large earth-filled cistern and thirty-five paces 
further to the right is cave XIV. 

Cave XIV. is about a hundred yards to the right of cave XIII. It 
is a two-storeyed dwelling, its ground floor in three parts, a plain 
veranda in front, a middle hall, and cells. The middle hall, 
which is 24' o' broad 2-3' o' deep and 9' iiigh, has a large doorway 
5' 9" broad and 9' high with large holes for a wooden frame. On 
citlier side is a window both 4' broad and 3' 1(1" high and with holes 
for wooden frames. Of ton cells four are in the back wall and three 
eacli in tire right and left walls. Catch-holes in the walls seem to 
show that the cave was used for horses or cattle. Tlie cells are on a 
higher level than the hall, and the ceilings of the four back wall 
cells are four feet higher than the hall ceiling. The three cells in 
the left wall arc unfinished, the second more uiitinislicd than the first, 
and the third still more unfinished. Of the four back cells the one 
in the extreme left is unfinished. The second cell is ti' 9' broad 
6' deep and (i' 4" high, with n doorway 2' o " broad and as high as the 
ceiling ; the third is o' iD' broad 7' deep and G’ o' high and lias a 
doorway 2' G' wide and G' o" high with holes for a wooden frame ; 
and the fourth G 2 ' deep o' broad and o 19" high with a doorway 
2' o " wide and o' lU ' high. Of the three cells in the right Wl ill the 
first two are unfinished. The third cell is 7' 10" deep by 7' lU" broad 
and G' 19 ' high, and has a doorway 2' -5'' broad and G' 1(1" high with 
holes for a wooden frame. 'I’o the right of the tliird cell a jJassage, 
with a door 2' G" broad and 9' high, leads to the upper storey. A 
flight of eight broken rock-cut steps leads to the upper storey, which 
is a plain hall 29' S’ broad 19' 7 deep and 7' high, with an open 
front veranda 23' 7 " broad o' 3' deep and 7' high. On its right is 
a quadrangular pilaster with the double crescent ornament. 'I’lie 
original rock-cut railing seems to have been replaced by a wooden 
railing for which seven holes are cut in the rock. About I'G " of the 
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floor near the back -wall is rough and the rest is smooth, which 
suggests that a large wooden bench stood on the rough part. In the 
middle of the floor are two husking holes. To the left near the 
pilaster is an excavation probably the beginning of a stair leading 
below. In the left wall, just under the ceiling on a dressed surface 
and cut in large deep letter.s is Inscription 21 in one line. In the 
beginning is the usual Buddhist pentagonal symbol. The inscription 
may be read : 

Mudhakiyasa Malasa Golikiyasa* A'nadasa bena jana'na 
deyadhamam upatha na 

and may be translated 

‘ The meritorious gift of a reception hall by two men 
Mudhakiya Mala and Golikiya A nada^* 

This shows that such halls used to be called npafhdna or npasthuna 
that is a sitting place, a visiting hall, or a reception hall, xin 
excellent view stretching to the distant hills makes this well suited 
for a .sitting or reception hall. Mudhakiya and Golikiya, given as 
the names of the donors, seem to be surnames. To the right of the 
pa.ssage below is a broken cistern. 

Cave XV. about thirty feet to the right of cave XIV. is an open 
cell without a veranda. The walls are not finished, and the cave 
appear.s to be merely a sitting cell. In front in the floor are three 
holes probably for a wooden shed. The cave is 9' deep 13' broad 
and 0' o" high, and in a small recess in the left wall has a roughly 
carved relic-shrine with three umbrellas over the tee. Outside to 
the right is a cistern with good water, and near it, on a higher level, 
another ci.stcrn filled with earth. 

About forty feet from cave XV. arc Caves XVI. and XVII. two 
dwellings with finished verandas but cells only begun. The veranda 
of cave XVI. is -5' O'' broad 3' deep and 7' liigh. and tin' doorway 
2' 6" broad and -o' 8" high. Cave XVII. has a veranda 4' deep 19' 
broad and 8' high, with an unfin.islied floor and a finished back wall 
and ceiling. The half-finished cell dour is 2' o" wide and 4' lU" high. 
About a hundred paces to the right Is what looks like an earth-filled 
ci.stern. A little further to the right are broad steps cut in the rock. 

Climbing the broad steps a sru-ond flight of twenty-seven small 
steps to the light, leads to a cell-like excavation. 11' deep 12' .3" 
broad and 8' 10" high, with two hoh-s in front for a wooden frame. 
Four steps to the right is a cistern with good water. Holes are cut 
in the rock eitlier to lielp the ascent or for a sun screen. The 
excaiatinn has no front wall but on the back are two drv cisterns 
intested by bats. I he cisterns, which h'a\'e well cut mouths about 
2' high and 3' squari', are about 13' deep and have holes over the 
moutlis for a wooden frame. Between tlie two mouths is a small 
])olished bench H" broad 9" high and 3' 9" long. These cisterns are 
dry and probably Avere granaries. 

About twenty feet further to the right is f'ave XIX. a cell 8' lO" 
broad 7' deep and fi' 3" high. uith. along the right wall, a 


1 Thr srcoiiit letter of this won! is not distmet ,uiil looks like mi. But as the h.-ise 
'■i inn lu this iiisenption is horizontal, ami the, is rounded, Vi seems prcferahlc. 
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polished bench as long as the vail 1' 4" broad and 1' high. At 
the end of the bench, in the right and back walls, a small recess, 
1' 6" square and 4' deep with a small bench, was probablj' used for 
keeping objects of worship. Between this cave and cave XYIII. 
steps led to the top of the fort and to the left a beginning of steps 
remains. These steps must be older than the IMusalmans as they 
have recesses with images of the guardians Durga, Ganesh, and 
Batuka.^, The steps and images have been broken probably by the 
IMusalmans, and a small fortification has been built on the top to 
close this way of approach. This confirms the belief that before 
the Musalmans (1320), under the Devgiri Yadavs (1150-1310), the 
hill was probably used as a fort. 

Cave XX. about ten feet to the right of cave XIX. is an open 
cell about 7' broad 5' deep and 7' high, with an earth-filled cistern at 
the foot of the right wall. 

Cave XXI. ten paces to the right of cave XX. is a large hall 19' 8" 
broad by 22' 6" deep and 8' 10" high, with a finely polished floor 
ceiling and walls. Along the back right and left walls are benches 
1' 7" broad and 1' 8" high. In the middle of the back bench an altar 
5' G" broad stands 3' 5" in front of the bench and as long as the 
sides. The hall front is open with no doorway, but on either side 
is a pilaster and in front a small open veranda, 1 0' 8" broad and 
2' 5" deep. The veranda ceiling is T lower than the hall ceiling. 
Like other similar halls this appears to be a dining hall or sattra. 
The only point of note is the advancing altar in the middle, which 
apparently was for the chief monk. 

Cave XXII. is a large dwelling, consisting of a hall, with in the 
right wall two and in the back wall four cells. The hall was 
originally 24' G" deep of which 7' in front are on a one-inch 
lower le^•el to make it a veranda, the remaining 17' 6" being the hall 
with the celLs). The veranda part has benches on either side, the 
left bench broken. The cells are about a foot higher than the hall 
and the ceilings are 3" to 5" lower than the hall ceiling. The cells 
vary from G' G ' to 7' .square and arc about G' G" high. The last cell 
in the back wall is unusually large, being 10" broad and 13' deep. 
Near the end on the right wall, this cell has a bench 3' 1" broad 
G' 4" long and 2' G " high, and near the bench in the front wall is a 
niche. This cell was probably for the chief monk. The other cells 
have peg-holes and no benches. In the veranda over the right 
bench was an inscription in two lines of well cut deep letters. It 
has been intentionally scraped away and only a part of the beginnhig 
and end of the first line appear. In the beginning is the Buddhist 
trident. The first letter ^/o is distinct and then apjx'ar traces of the 
letters rmhinii which show that the cave was probably the gift of a 
Ydvavn. At the end of the second line the letters dcJiariyd are 
distinct, and then appears the top-stroke of na the piece of rock 
below having broken away. 
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1 Tiio im.vges of Durga aurl (ianesli, wliicli were cut in tlie rock, still appear ; the 
image of B-ituka is gone as it was probably not rock-cut. 
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Perhaps there rvas a wooden screen or wainscoting between the 
veranda and the hall as holes are cut in the ceiling just at the point 
which marks the boundary line. In the scarp which overhangs 
the cave about fifteen holes are cut probably to support a wooden 
roof. In later times a wall of well dressed stones has been built 
between the veranda and the hall in the place of the old wainscoting 
and an oranmental doorway has been built near the left end, Xear 
the east end in a recess 2' 2" broad and 1 ' 9" long is a well carved 
lattice. The shape and ornamentation of the doorway belong to 
about the ninth or tenth century. On the doorway in the middle of 
the lintel is a broken imago of Ganesh which shows that the 
additions were Brahmanical. But no trace remains of any object of 
worship inside. To the left of the veranda is a largo cistern, part 
of which runs under the veranda floor. But as the floor and part 
of the overhanging rock have fallen away, it is open to the sky. To 
the left of the cistern is a dwelling whoso right and front walls are 
broken. It is Id' 2" broad IT (i" deep and 8' 3" high, with, along 
the entire left wall and half the back wall, a rock-cut bench 
r 9" broad and 1' 1" high, and along half the right wall a seat about 
2" high. In front of the broken front wall is a broken cistern. A 
break in its right wall has joined it with the large cistern of the 
cave. To the right of Cave XXII. are two broken-fronted cells one 
above the other which were probably connected with Cave XXII. 
The upper cell is 15' square and 6' 8" high. The front part of its 
right wall is broken. Near the other end of the right wall a part 
of the floor has been broken. Of the lower cell, which is smaller 
than tJie upper coll, both the sides and part of the ceiling which 
forms the floor of the upper cell are broken. Its walls are well 
Ijoli.^hecl. To the right a polished doorway now broken led to cave 
XXIII. which is on the same level as the lower cell. 

Cave XXIII. is an open veranda and an inner hall. The 
veranda roof has fallen out and lies in the veranda. The inner hall 
is 20' S" broad 13' 9" deep and 8' 4" high. It has a plain polished 
doorway 2' 7 " broad and ■’/ high and beiiehes of varying size along 
all the walls. The bench along the entire length of the baik wall 
is 1' 5" broad and 1' 2' high and connected with it is a bench 1' 7 " 
bi'oad 4' 10'' loTig and 2' 8" high in the corner between the left and 
the back wall. Tlie bench along the riglit wall is 7' 4 ' long and 
equal in height and breadth to the bench along the bae k wall. 
Connected with this bench, in the corner la-tweeii the right and 
front walls, is a large bench -3' 7'" broad f»' 5" lung and 2' 2" high. 
The open sm-amla, wliieli is much broken, is 18' ,s" hino- 
and about lU' broad. In tlie left wall a broken doorwav 
communicates with tin' lower cell next to cave XXII To tlie I'iglB 
of the doorway is a small niche and to tlic riglit of tlie niche is a 
gallopping horse with a saddle and reins but without stirrups.' It is 
hard to understand to what use this cave was put. It has no separate 
cells for monk.s, nor is it a dwelling for a single monk. As it has 


1 Tlio hor.se appears to [have been carved as a fancy work by some artist while 
polishing the wall. 
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bonchcs of varying size it was probably used by various monks of 
different ranks, perhaps as a place of learning, the high bench on the 
right being for the preceptor the Achdrya or Sthuvira, one in the 
left corner a little lower being for the sub-preceptor or Upadhydya, 
and the rest for scholars. To the right of the cave is an unfinished 
recess. 

About a hundred yards to the right, a group of fourteen caves near 
one another are popularly called the Biira Gadad or Twelve Caves 
from the twelve cells in cave XXX. which is in the middle of the 
group. 

Cave XXIV. the first of this group is on a higher level than the 
rest, and is reached by about forty broken rock-cut steps. It is a 
large dwelling left unfinished apparently not on account of any 
flaw in the rock. The veranda, which is 7' 9" deep by 33' broad 
and 7' 7" high is finished, though much of its floor is broken. In 
the veranda to the left is a cell o' o' broad 4' 4" deep and 6' 3' 
high with a door 2' 8'' broad and a small bench 2' lU" long 
2' 2" high and 1' broad. The hall, which is only partly cut, 
is 6' 4" deep 18' 3" hroad and 7' o" high. To the left is a 
window. Though unfinished the cave seems to have been used, as 
the doorway seems to have had a wooden door for wliich holes are 
cut in the rock. To the left, near the first cell, is another unfinished 
cell in the back wall of the veranda, 6' 10" broad 7' 7" deep and 
7' 1" high with a door 3' 2" broad and 7‘ 1" high. Perhaps tlie cell 
was the beginning of a cutting to join it with the hall, its door, as 
in other caves, serving as a side-door. 

About thirty feet to the right of cave XXIY. and on a rather 
lower level is Cave XXV. a large cell 1(1' 6" broad by 13" deep and 
9' 7" high. It has an open front and a large broken cistern to the 
left. 

Close to its right is Cave XXVI. a small cell with a broken front. 
To the left is a broken bench 2' 5" broad and 2' o' Ifio-h. The cell 
which is 9' 4 " broad 7' 7 ' deep and (1' 9" high, was painted apparently 
in ciiclcs. Clo.se to its right is a small recess ivith a bench, apparently 
a .small view-scat. 

Cave XXVII. is a^dwelling in two parts an inner cell and a 
veranda. The cell is 7 (1 broad 7' 2" deep and (1' 8 ' higli and, to the 
left in a recess, has a bench 2' 7" high by 2' 3" broad aiid b' 4" lon<n 
The dour, which is about 2' (1" broad anil 6' 8" high, has holes for "a 
wooden fraim', and the veranda is 13' (1" broadband about o IT' 
deep. In a ri'cess in the left wall, which is 4' 11" deep, i.s a rolie- 
shriiie in half relief consisting of a round dome with a tec and 
umbrella. 'I’lie plinth with the rail pattern is broken. Royond the left 
wall is a cistern with a broken top. 'The veranda ecilinVis 9 ' hi<>-hcr 
than the hall ceiling. In the veranda to (lie left of the doorwav' is 
Inscription 23 in five huge lines in letters like those of the Vasliish- 
thiputra inscription in Xiisik cave III.' except that the Ikdms of 
this inscription are rounded and winding. The first two line.s are 


' Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. oI'3-55t. 
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entire. Nearly the first half of the third line appears to have been 
intentionally rubbed away about the time of the inscription, and the 
surface where the letters are rubbed away is slightly lower. Traces 
of some of the letters a 2 )pear but the letters cannot be clearly made 
out. The inscription may be read : 

(1) . Apaguriya'na savagiriyasa (sa) putasa patibandhakasa giribhutiaa 

sakbuya rusalena podai cha 

(2) . (dejyadhamami etasa cha lenasa podhiya cha nakare cha bhikhuni 

upasayasadham mutari ya'na akhayanivika 


( 3 ) eto le/iasa chivarika kahapawa- soi/asa 

podhiya chiva 

( 4 ) esa^ manam cha bisa hasato payoga'to 

riva dhisahasam vadham^ upayyaja 

(5) ya upasayo nagare giribhutisa bitiyika'yi 

Siyapalanika ya 


and may be translated 

‘ The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave and cistern by Patibha 
dhaka Giribhuti son of a Savagiriya of the Apaguriyas. with 
hia wife S'ivapa'lanika’ : for this a permanent capital ’ 

In front of the veranda of this cave holes are cut in the rock 
probably for a wooden shed. 

Close to the right of cave XXVII. are Caves XXVIII. and XXIX. 
Xt first sight these two appear to be one dwelling but examination, 
shows them to be two. The veranda ceilings of the two are separate, 
and Cave XXVIII. juts out a little more than cave XXIX. Between 
the two was originally a wall, and, when the wall was broken, a 
wooden partition appears to have been made for which these holes 
are made in the ceiling. Both arc dwelling caves and consist of a 
veranda in front and two colls each in the back wall. The first cell, 
which is 10' broad 9' o’ deep and 7 o" high, has a window 2' 1" 
broad and 2' 4" high in the front wall, to tlie left of the door which 
is 2' 3' wide and 6’ o' high. The window and the door have 
holes for a wooden frame. The second cell is O' 1” broad 8' 3" 
dec^j and 8' liigh and has a door 3’ 2" broad and 8' 8” liigli, with 
holes for a largo wooden frame. To tlic left, in the front and back 
walls, are holes 2 >robably for the monk's imle. The floors of both 
the cells are 4" lower than the veranda floor and the ceiling is as 
high as the veranda ceiling. Remains in the ceiling, esjjecially in 
the -second cell, show that both the celLs were [tainted. The painting 
was of a poor order consi-sting of tliroe concentric circles in sejuarc 
jxinels. The colour.s u.sod were white, yellow, and black. The 
veranda is 22 3' broad 3" deep and 7’ 8" bigb. Nearly lialf of 
the flooi' in front i.s broken. The roof is entire and about an inch 
higher than the veranda roof of cave XXIX. 

f'avp XXTX. clo.so to the right of cave XXVITI. consists like cave 
XXVIII. of two cells, with a front veranda whose forepart as in 
cave XXVIII. is broken. The first cell is 10’ 2" broad 8' 9" deep 


* The of 'h i/'t'J/itniiftJn lias been oniittc<l by the eiiirravcr Ity niistako. 

^ I he 7 Vi of looks like Lo througli a nii-stakeii htiokc of the tnyraver 

below. 

^ E<rt looks like ey»e. The curved stroke at the side has been omitted or perhaps 
rubbed away when tiuoothing. 

* The three letters after vitfjhmni are not well engraved. 
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and 1' 1" high, with a doorway 3' broad and 7' 1" high. The ceiling is 
2' lower than the veranda ceiling. The second cell is 8' 11' broad 
9' deep and 8' 1" high and has a door 2' 8” broad with holes for a wooden 
front. To the left, in a recess 2' lO" deep 7' 1" broad and 2 9 high 
is a bench, and to the left in the front and back walls are holes for the 
monk’s pole. Both cells have husking holes. Both were originally 
coated with plaster and painted and traces of the plaster remain. 
The veranda is 23' 10" broad and 5' 3" deep, and has a broken right 
wall. Further to the right are three cistei’ns, the middle cistern 
holding good water. 

Cave XXX. is a large dwelling with twelve cells or bdrasaijnhhham, 
four cells in each wall. The cave, which gives the group its local 
name of Bara Gadad, consists of a veranda, a middle hall, and four 
cells each in the right back and left walls. Near the cell doors, all 

along the walls, runs a bench about 2' broad and 1' 1 " high. The 

hall is entered by a large middle doorway 6 ’ broad and 8' 9' high, and 
a left doorway 3' broad and 6' 10" high. On either side of the large 
doorway is a large window, the left window 6' 10" broad and 3' 10 " 
high and the right window 6' 8" broad and 4' high. Both the doors 
and windows have holes for wooden frames. The ball is 33' 5" deep 
38' broad and 10' high. The ceiling has remains of plaster with 
traces of colour. Except the third cell on the left the cells are 
finished and stand from b" to 1' higher than the bench all round in 
front of them. The side walls of some are not finished and are 

unequal in size. The cells vary in depth from 5' 7 " to 7' 1" and in 

breadth from o' 2 " to 8'. The doorways are about 2' 5' broad and 
almost as high as the cell ceiling. The veranda, which is partly 
ruined, is 34' 3 " broad o' 0 " deep and 8' 9 ' high. 

A flight of thirteen broken rock-cut steps from the left of the 
veranda of cave XXX. loads up to the veranda of Cave XX.KI. 
This cave is almost a part of cave XXX. as it is connected with its 
veranda. It is a dwelling consisting of a veranda and an inner 
hall. The hall is 1-5’ 9' broad 14' 8" deep and 7' 6" high, and has a 
door 3' -5' wide by O' 111 ' high with holes for a wooden frame. The 
A-cranda is 18' 7 ' broad 4' 4" deep and 8' 2" high, its floor about 2' 
lower than the hall floor. In front of the veranda were two pillars 
and two pilasters. The pillars are broken and only their six plated 
capitals remain attached to the ceiling. The pillars appear to be un- 
dressed and their shafts and bases were never begun. The pilasters, 
which are nearly quadrangular, arc undressed and unfinished. 

Cave XXXII. close to the right of cave XXX. and on a higher 
level, is a small dwelling consisting of a veranda and an inner 
cell. The cell is 7' 8" broad 7' b' deep and 7' G" high and has a 
doorway 2' 10' broad and 7' G' high rvith grooves for a wooden frame. 
The veranda, whoso floor is partly broken, is lG'broad4'3 deep 
and 7' G' high. In a recess to the right is a small scat 2' 6" high 
3' 9' broad and 2' 4" deep. The cave was painted and the ceilings of 
both the cell and the veranda have remains of plaster and colour. 

Cave XXXIII. is close to the right of cave XXXII. with two 
cisterns between them. It consists of a veranda, a coll, and a half 
cell. The veranda is 8' 2" broad 6' 9" deep and 9' 4" high. In 
B 866 — 25 
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the hack wall of the veranda is the half cell .3' broad 5' 8" deep and 
6' 10' high with the ceiling 6" lower than the veranda ceiling, and 
a wooden door whose grooves remain. To the left of the half cell is 
a seat recess 4' broad 2' 3' deep and 4' high. To the left of the 
veranda is the cell, with a greatest depth of 7' 6' a greatest breadth 
of 9' 2" and a height of 6' ;5", and a broken door 2' 9" broad. Its back 
and front .sides form an angle and the back and left sides form an 
arc of a circle, a peculiarity of shape due to two cisterns below, 
whose tops are now broken. 

Cave XXXIY. close to the right of cave XXXIII. is unfinished. 

Cave XXXY. close to the riglit of cave XXXIY. is a panrhgarhha 
Icujnitn or five-celled dwelling. It consists of a hall and five cells, three 
in the left wall and two in the back wall. The hall is 18' 7" broad 
IS' deep and 7' 3' high with a doorway -o' 10" wide and 7' 2" high. To 
the right of the doorway is a broken window 4' 10 ' broad and 2' 2" 
high. Both *^h.. door and window have groove.s for a wooden frame. 
In the back \vail, in a recess between the cells, is a relic-shrine or 
daijltuha in half relief. The p’inth of the relic-shrine is 1’ 3" high 
and 3' o' in diameter, and the dome is 3 high with a diameter of 3' 
above the middle and 2' G' at the ba.se. Over the dome is the rail 
pattern o ' high and 10' broad and the tee 8 ' high in four plates, and 
on the top of the fourth plate, which is 1' 7" broad, is a beaded carving. 
Over the plates is the shaft and over the shaft an umbrella 3" high. 
The cells, two in the back wall and three in the left, vary from 3' 8" to 
7' in breadth and 4' 8" to 6' 7" in depth and arc all about 7' high. 
The cell doors are 2' 4" wide and 7' high. All the cell doors, as 
well as the large door and window of the cave, have grooves for 
wooden frame.?. 

CTo.se to cave XXXV. is Cave XXXYI. the great chapel cave of 
the group. Though both are in the same veranda, cave XXXY. 
is a little older than its neighbour. When the chapel was cut. its 
veranda .seems to have been joined with the veranda of cave XXXY. 
The veranda ceiling of cave XXXY. was originally lower than now, 
being joined with the veranda ceiling of the chapel. The marks of 
it.s original height and breadth can still be seen in the wall. 

Cave XXXYI. is the chapel or place of worship of thi.s group. 
It is in two part.s, ahull with the relic-shrine and a large veranda 
in fnmt of Imth this and cave XXXY. The entrance to the hall is 
by two doors a main door in the middle G' 3" broad and 11' 3" high 
ami :i vi'l,. floor to the left 4 8 broad bv 7' high origin.ally a window 
bvit al .orv. nrds a doorway. To the right of the middle door is a 
window -i o broad and o I I 'high. Tiie doorwav hauls into a space 
4 8 broad beyond winch i.s a raised plinth five inches high 

atid three feet broad on which are j)illaj's and ])ilastcrs. Over the 
pillar capitals is a quadrangular shaft on which tlu' roof rests. The 
shrine, containing the rclic-shrine oxrhdihjd, is 31' deep bv 21' broad 
and is two inches higher than the outer space. In sluqx' the daiihoha 
or relic-slirine isof the Gotamiputra period (a.d. 3-j- 1.10?\ its plinth 
32' 3" in cireumference and 4' 9" liigh. Over the plintli is a V 
hniad holt of rail pattern. Over the halt of rail i.s a flat dome o' 3" 
high and over the dome the capital with rail pattern. Over the 
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capital is a four-plated tee in all 3' 4" high. Over the tee is a shaft 
and an umbrella cut out of the ceiling. The ceiling has remains of 
painting consisting of concentric circles in square panels and flowers 
and leaves in the vacant corners. The panels arc m nve piaics. a 
black plate in the middle and two white and reu piaics on eiLuer 
side. iSome panels have seven plates a black plate in the middle 
with three plates white, red, and j'ellow on each side. The circles 
are mostly the same in colour, the innermost yellow, the next red, 
the next a large white circle, the next a smaller red circle, and the last 
a large white circle. Some have an outermost red circle with scroll 
patterns. Four steps lead to the veranda which is 47' broad and 
11' 10" deep. On the back of the veranda by the side of the doorway 
and along the right wall are benches 2' broad and 1' 3" high. The 
veranda ceiling is lower than the hall ceiling. In the buck wall 
of the veranda to the right of the right window is a beautiful 
inscription well cut and well preserved with a fine altar-like symbol 
in the beginning. The inscription may be read ; 

(1) Virasenakasa gahapatipamughaaa 
<2) dhammanigamasa deyadhammam chetiyagharo 
(3) niyuto savalokahltasukha ya 
and may be translated 

‘ The meritorious gift of a chapel cave of Virasenaka a chief householder, 

an upright merchant, assigned for the welfare and happiness of all.’ 

In the veranda, to the right is a cistern. Then follow three 
other cisterns two of thorn earth-filled. Then comes iLe beginning of 
an excavation and after this a cistern with broken front and looking 
like a coll. Next comes another excava.ion a cistern with a broken 
front. Its mouth appears and in the recess was an inscription in 
large letters of which traces remain. In one line tbe letter.s sa 
guti'oia can bo read. After the cistern on the same Ic'-vi is another 
cistern with a broken front. A jiart of its mouth and recess appear 
above and in the recess is Inscription 25 which roads ; 

Yavanasa Irilasa gata'/ia deyadhama po«/hiyo 
and may be translated 

‘ The meritorious gift of two cisterns by the Xavana Irila a Oata na P ’ 

The two cisterns mentioned in the inscription are this and one to 
the left. 

Close to the la.st cistern is Cave XXXVII. a cell with a broken 
veranda floor. The cell is 7' 8" broad 7' 8" deep and O' 3' biga, and 
has a door 2' b" broad and 0' 3" high with grooves for a wooden 
frame. The veranda is G' 4' broad and 4' 2" cb^'p. To its right is 
a broken ci.stern in whose rece.ss is In.scription 20 in two lines. The 
middle of the in.scription i.s water-worn. It may be read ; 

(1) Apaguriya'na Savagiriya'sa putasa patibadhakasa (Gi)ribhutisa sa 

(lia)bhaya ya Sivapa linafv'a ya 

(2) (de)yadhama podhi lena cha etasa akhayanivi pa si 

chara' 

(3) ha pana evo 

and may be translated 

‘A cave and a cistern, the meritorious gift of Patibadhaka Gmbhuti, 
son of Savagiriya sa of the Apaguriyas, with his wife Sivapa lauika ; 
for this a permanent endowment ’ 
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The third or westface group of six caves is in a curve in the 
upper scarp. The caves generally face 'west and are numbered from 
right to left in continuation of the upper scarp of the east face. 

Cave XXXYIII. is the first in the curve beginning from the right. 
Further to the right are what appear to be cisterns now out of 
reach. Cave XXXYIII is a large cell, 17' 4" deep 1-5' 4" broad and 
7' 6" high. Its front wall is broken and holes have been cut for a 
wooden screen dividing the cave into a veranda and a cell. The 
holes of the screen still appear in the ceiling. To the right of this 
cell is a cistern. The ceiling has old plaster and appears to have 
been painted. Tlie coating and plaster on the walls are modern. 
The cave has some modern stone and clay work and husking 
holes. 

Cave XXXIX. twenty feet to the left of cave XXXYIII. is a 
cell 9' 7" broad 8’ deep and 6' high with a broken front. 

Twenty feet further to the left is Cave XL. a cell 8' deep 10' 2" 
broad and 6' 0" high with the left and front walls broken. Along 
the left wall is a broken bench. To the right is an excavation which 
was abandoned on account of a crack in the back wall. 

About twenty-five feet to the left, on a slightly higher level, is 
Cave XLI. a dwelling with four colls or cJiaugufjhha. The cave 
is in three parts a veranda, a middle hall, and four cells, two in the 
back wall and one in each side wall. The hall, which is 15' 6" broad 
14' 4' deep and 8' high, is entered by a middle door 4' 2" broad and 
7' 2 " high with a window on either side, the left window 4' 4" high 
and 2' (j" broad and the right window 4' G" high and 2' 8" broad. 
All three, the door and the windows, have grooves for wooden 
frames. The cell floor is about 1' higher than the hall floor and 
the ceiling i.> -i" to 8" lower tlum the hall ceiling. The left cell is 
6' deep G' broad and G' 2" high with a doorway G' wide and G' 2" high. 
The cell has no bench. The left cell in the back wall is 7' 2" deep 
G' 3" broad and G' 6" high with a door 2' 5" wide. Along the left 
side is a bench 2' 3" broad and 2' 5' high. The right cell in the 
back wall is 7' 2" deep G’ 2" wide and G' 2 " high with a door 2' 2' 
broad and G' 2" high. Along the riglit side is a bench 2' 5" broad 
and 2' 2" high. Tlie right cell is 7' 3" deep G' 4" broad and 6' 3" 
high with a door 2' 5" wide and G' 3" high. Along the left wall 
is a bench 2' 2" broad and 2' 2' high. All the cell doors have 
grooves for wooden frames. Except the left wall cell all have holes 
in the side walls for the monk's pole. 

The veranda is <)' deep and 19' 4" wide. Its floor is broken, but 
the ceiling is in good order and on a level with the hall ceiling. To 
the left are five cisterns. 

About seventy yards to the loft of the five cisterns comes Cave 
XLII. In the midfile arf- sf-vcral cisterns mostly filled up and 
hidden from view. Cave XUT. is a small cell 7' 2 " (h'ej) 7' broad and 
7' high with an open front or veranda. The front wall of the cell 
is broken. It had a doorway with grf)f)ve.s of which marks remain 
in the floor and ceiling. The veranda side walls and floor are 
broken, and the ceiling has remains of plaster and painting. 
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About thirty feet to the left of cave XLTI. is Cave XLIII. a large 
hall with a veranda. The veranda is 32' broad and 3' 6" deep 
with on either side a quadrangular pilaster. Between the pilasters 
were four pillars on which the ceiling beam rested. The plated 
capitals of the pillars hang from the beam. The pillars do not 
seem to have been broken from below the capitals, as the surface 
of the last plate of each capital is dressed and smoothed and has 
a central hole about 1^' square. The hole would seem to show that 
some mistake was made in cutting out the pillars and that wooden 
pillars were fitted into the holes. The roof projects four or five 
feet beyond the veranda beam. A door in the back wall of the 
veranda, with a window on each side, leads into the hall. The door 
is o' broad and 7' 11" high, the left window 3' 9" broad and 2' 11" 
high, and the right window 4' broad and 2' 11" high. The hall is 
27' .5" deep 30' 7' broad and 8' 6" high. All along the walls runs 
a bench 1' high and 1' 6" broad. The veranda and hall ceilings, 
especially the hall ceiling, have remains of painting. In the hall 
the painting is very clear and consists of concentric circles in square 
panels, a style common in these caves, but here with the unusual 
addition of patterns in the circles. Of the colours green is the best 
preserved. Outside the veranda on either side are a series of rock- 
cut holes to fit wooden pillars. As the cave faces west, temporary 
mandups or awnings were probably built on either side for the 
monks to rest of an evening. To the right of the cave is a cistern 
holding good water and to the left also must have been cisterns 
though they are entirely ruined. 

The fourth or south face group of seven caves is in the lower 
part of the upper scarp. The way to the caves turns to the right 
after passing the fifth gate or Shiviibai Darvaja and leaving the main 
road to the fort. The way passes by some large modern rock-cut 
cisterns, and leads to the temple of Shivabai where the caves begin. 
The row of caves runs from west to east and generally faces south. 
The caves are numbered from left to right in continuation of the 
third or west face group. 

Cave XLIV. is a large hall 20' 3" deep 21' broad and 9' 1" high, 
with a broken front. The iMarathas have turned the cave into a 
temple 32' long and 20' 8" broad in outside measurement. In front 
of the temple is a raised veranda OO' long .37' broad and 20' high 
with two side buttresses jutting out. It is built of fine dressed stones 
and over it the temple hall or .suldnuiiandup is built turning the cave 
into a shrine. The /y/Mudop, 2G' 0" long 21 ' broad and 11 high, is built 
in the dwelling style. The roof rests on two rows of wooden pillars 
carved in the Moghal cyprcss-trcc style, and in the floor between 
the two rows of pillars is a hole for a fountain. Between each pair 
of pillars is a well carved wooden arch in the Moghal style and over 
the arches between two beams is a strip of wood with well carved 
patterns. The side walls of the hall are built of dressed stones and 
the front wall of brick and the roof is flat and tiled. A broken 
part of the shrine front has been repaired with fine dressed stones 
and over it is a wooden latticed screen of good workmanship with 
two small pillars of the same style as the hall pillars, In the back 
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wall of the shrine, on a stone altar in a wooden porch, is the goddess 
Shivabai a shapeless piece of rock covered with redlead. The 
goddess is said to be the family deitj’ of Shivaji, who was born in 
this fort. In the beam over the doorway are somewhat damaged 
paintings. The paintings are good specimens of Maratha art with 
figures of Brahma and his daughter Sarasvati, Shiv, Yishnu, the 
moon, the planet Rahu, and other gods. The middle painting, which 
is spoilt, appears to have had figures of Shiv and Parvati. Inside the 
shrine, on the side and back walls, are well executed and well preserved 
paintings. As specimens of Maratha painting of the 17th century 
they are worthy of note. The side walls have throe panels, each 
about 7' long and 4' broad. The left wall gives scenes from the 
Ramayan. The first panel paints the fight between Rdm and 
Ravan. lYith Ram is a large force of monkeys ; with Ravan an 
army of fearful demons. Each leader sits in a large chariot. 
Among weapons of war are spears, arrows, and large stones. In 
the second panel is the fort of Janakpur and outside the fort a 
king going in procession or svuri. Above is Janakpur where 
Riivan Ram and other kings have come to be present at Sita’s 
consort-choosing or svuyamvar, and where, from a balcony, Sita 
invests Ram with the wedding garland. Above, two processions 
approach from opposite sides. In the third panel Ram is sitting 
with 8ita. Placing Ram are Yashishth and other seers, and behind 
Ram stand Lakshman, Bharat, and Shatrughna, and Hanurniin 
comes with monkeys and boars and falls at the feet of Ram, while 
one monkey presents Ram with mangoes. Above in the same 
panel sits Yashishth approached by Ram and his three brothers 
with Sita and Hanuman in front. Behind Yashisth are several 
sitting women. 

On the right wall are scenes from the life of Krishna in four 
panels, the first panel small, the other panels as large as the left 
wall panels. Beginning from tlie left, in the first panel is Indra 
falling at the feet of Krishna, giving him a cow, and asking 
pardon for his fault in harassing Krishna with too much rain. 
Above, the gods play music and drums and heavenly damsels or 
op.'vn-u.s strew flowers over Krishna. In the next two panels are the 
cliild-bke pranks or halalih'i of Krishna who steals butter from 
cowherdesses, goes with his friends and breaks their curd pots, sits 
with his favourite Radha and other women in .swings, and takes 
presents from women. Some of the ])aiutiugs are of every-day life, 
cowherds husking grain, cooking, grinding corn, and minding the 
dairy. Alxivc, Krishna upholds the mountain Govardhan and saves 
cowherds and cows. From the heavens clouds in the form of 
elephants, from their trunks deluge the mountain with wat('r. In 
the third panel Krishna carries off Rukmini in his chariot from a 
temple. Then follows a figlit between Krishna and Shishupiil the 
brother of Rukmini. Above in the same panel is Krishna with 
Rukmini, and higlu-r still ar(' gods. In the fourth panel is the scene 
of Drau])adi’s consort-choosing, and Arjun shooting a bsh with an 
arrow aiming from a reflection of the fish in a waterpot below. 
Then follows Draupadi investing Arjun with a wedding garland. 
Above, a scene represents the churning of the ocean with the 
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gods at one end of the serpent-rope and the demons at the other 
end. 

In the back wall are six panels. In the first panel, beginning 
from the left, is the figure of a goddess with ton heads ten hands 
and ten legs. In the second panel is the MahisL-isur-mardini or 
buffalo-deinon-slaTing goddess. In the third panel is the same 
goddess again with one head and twenty hands. Above, in a long 
panel, are the first five incarnations of Vishnu as the fish, the 
* tortoise, the boar, the man-lion, and the dwarf. In the first panel to 
the right of the image of Shivabai is Xarayan lying on his serpent 
couch ; in the second panel Shiv and Parvati ; and in the third 
panel Shiv in the Trimurti or trinity with Brahma and Vishnu. 
Above, in a long panel, are the six incarnations of Vishnu, Parshii- 
ram, Bam, Krishna, Buddha, Kalki, and Vatashayin. The image of 
Buddha is like the image of Vitlioba at Pandharpur. 

In the back wall of the shrine is a stone umbrella on an altar of 
well dressed stones. Under the umbrella on a small stand of well- 
dressed stones is a rude stone covered with redlead the image of 
Shivabai. A little to the right of the temple and on the same level 
is a dry cistern. 

Cave XLV. to the right of Shivdbai’s temple and on a lower level, 
is a small dwelling consisting of a cell and a veranda. The front 
pilasters of the veranda are broken. The cell is 7' long 7’ broad 
and 7' high with a doorway 2' broad, half built up from below 
probably by the Marathas or JIusalmans, who seem to liave used 
the cell as a store-room. Tltc veranda is 10' 4" broad by 5' 4" 
deep and 7' 6" high. Close to the right of the cave is an unfinished 
excavation, the beginning of a cell. 

Further to the right is Cave XLVI. a dwelling consisting of a 
cell and an open veranda. ’Within the cell is a lialf cell in the 
back wall with a benched recess to the left. The cell is 7' 8" deep 
10' broad and 7' high. The half cell is 3' o" broad and 6' deep, 
and the bench 2' 3" broad and o' 11" long. The right of the front 
wall is broken, but the width of the cell door 2' can be traced 
from marks in tlie ceiling. The door has grooves for a wooden frame. 
The veranda, wliose floor is brokeii, is 24' broad 4' lo" deep and 
7' o' high. In the back wall of the veranda, to the left of the 
door, on a smoothed surface, is Inscription 27 in two lines well cut 
and well preserved. It may be read ; 

( 1 ) IJgaha’ upa sakasa putasa 

(2> Isipa'litasa- saputakasa* da'nam 

and may be translated 

‘The gift of Isipalita aotiof Ugaha anTJpa'saka with (his) sons.* 

‘ Cave XL VII. thirty feet to the right of cave XLVI. and on a 
I rather higher level, is a dwelling consisting of a veranda, a cell in 
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' Oil ffa of [fi/aha appears something like a stroke. The word may be Uydha. 
’ The ikara of si in Isi i.s very (liin, 

^ The base of pu, the vertical stroke for the ukdra, is faint. 
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the right wall of the veranda, a cell and a half cell in the back wall, 
and a seat recess in the left wall of the veranda. The back cell is 
7' deep 8' broad and 7’ high with along its back wall, in a recess, a 
bench 2' broad and 2' 4" high. The cell door is 2' 7" wide and has 
a small window to its right. The half cell to its left is o' deep 
3 broad and 7' high. The cell to the right of the veranda has lost 
its front and right walls. Along its left runs a bench. The recess 
in the left wall is '2' 1" broad and 2' o" high. Its left part is broken. 
The veranda, which is 14' o' broad 8' 4" deep and 1' b" high, has 
part of its floor and ceiling fronts broken. 

Cave XLVIII. about twenty-five feet to the right of cave XLVII. 
is a hall 1.5' broad 18' deep and 8' high. On the back right and 
left walls is a bench about 1' high and 1' broad. The bench is not 
well finished and part of it is broken. It has an open front with 
two pillars somewhat like pilasters. On the face of the left wall is 
a well cut inscription in four lines. In the beginning of the first 
line is the Buddhist trident and at the end of it is the svnutika 
mark. The inscription was hidden by a modern wall. It may be 

• (l)Yavanaaa 

(2) Chi'asa gata'nam 

(3) bhoja'iama'apo 

(3) deyadbama saghe 

and may be translated 

‘ The meritorious gift of a refectory by the Tavana Chita Gata'nam 
for the Congregation.’ 

To the left of this half is a cistern and beyond the cistern a bench in 
a small recess. 'To the right of the hull is another cistern. 

Close to the right of the right ci.stern is Cave XLIX. a small 
dwelling consisting of an open veranda and an inner cell. The 
cell is of very little depth and the left side is not fully cut because 
of a layer of soft clay in the nx k. 'The cell is 4' b" deep 10' broad 
and 7' high. 'The doorway is -3' 3" wide and 7' high. 'The veranda, 
whose floor and ceiling are partly broken, is 8' 7 " broad and 10' high. 
To the right of Cave XLIX. arc three cisterns. 

Cave L. close to the right, is a large quadrangular chapel or 
chaitya with a flat roof. It is in three part.s, a slirine, a veranda 
and a large hall to the right. The shrine is 1 1' broad and 20' 8" deoiJ 
and the relic-shrine or clttilfya is 12' from the doorway. It consists 
of a round plinth over three circular bands with, over the plinth, in 
place of the usual rail pattern, another round band about four 
inches narrower in diameter than the plinth. Over the band is a 
flatti.sli round dome without a tec. To the right of the chapel a 
doorway leads into a large hall which has a main doorway in the 
veranda. The hall is 22' 4" deep 2 1' broad and S' 4' hioh. 
Along its back wall is a recess about 8' high, and in the recess 
along the entire back wall, is a bench 3' broad and 3' hi<>-h. In 
the middle of tlie bench are two holes on a square dressed surface 
probably intended for setting an image. 'The work may be old or 
modern. The bench is higher than the benches in caves and looks 
modern. In front of the chapel is the veranda 23' broad 4' deep 
and 10 high. It had two front pillars and two pilasters and traces 
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of the right pillar and right pilaster remain. The chapel doorway 
is 5 ' 3 '' broad and 10' high. It has groove.s for a large wooden 
frame. This doorway and half of the right side door, leading from 
the chapel into the hall, have been closed. by a modern work of stone 
and cement. It appears that either under the Iilusalmans or the 
M anithas the chapel was used as a granary or storehouse or as 
an ammunition room. It is now dark anil full of bats. To the left 
of the doorway just under the ceiling is Inscription 29 in one line of 
well cut letters. The inscription may bo read ; 

Uga haputasa Isipa'litasa sapariva'rasa clietiyagharo da'nam. 
and may be translated 

‘ The gift of a chapel cave by Isipa lita <Sk. Ris ipa'lita) soa of Uga’ha 
with (his) family.' 

Further to the right a modern fortification prevents further passage- 
Beyond the fortification are three excavations, too hard to get at 
but seen from below in climbing the fort. 

The Tulja group of eleven cave.s is in a hollow in the cast face of 
the Tuljabai hilP about two and a half miles west of Juunar and 
a mile and a half west of Shivner. The hill, which is about 400 feet 
high, has, about 100 feet above the plain, a scarp lialf hidden by earth 
and stone washed from the upper slopes. A gap or curve divides 
the hill inlo two blocks or spurs, and the row of caves are cut in a 
short scarp of rock, on the cast face of the south or right block, at 
the head of a valley about lOU feet above the plain. From Junnar 
the way to the Tulja caves passes under the great pointed north- 
ern scarp of Shivner, which from below looks like the black hull 
and rounded stem of some huge ship. To the left is the west face 
of Shivner with a >priidcliiig of brushwood in the lower slopes, and, 
above, a great uidn-oken wall of trap curving south-east, and then 
with a sharp bend turning soutli-west. In the curve is the third 
Shivner group of six caves. At tlic soutli-wost end the cliff is lower 
and an outwork on the face of the hill-side marks the only approach 
to the hill to]). Except a rough rocky stri-am to the oast of Shivner, 
the road is level and easy for a cart. Oil the right bank of the 
Kala or Jauna stream, half a mile bevond Shivner. is a small square 
temple of the Jain goddess I’adm.ivati ihe guardian uf Parasnath 
the twenty-third Tirthankar. with square stone walls and a brick 
dome. < bie or two old stones lie close to the north of the temple. 

The way to the eaves climbs the Tulja bill by an easy path up the 
left or south .side of the calh-v. The front nt the first four oaves is 
dressed with a modern iiia.>oiiry wall, and about the centre of the 
line of caves, about twenty feet bebiw. is a modem water cistern 
with a masonry wall on the ca.st and south. The verandas and 
fronts of most of tin- caves liave fallen leaving, towards the right, 
one or two patches carved in horse-shoe arches and belts cut in the 
Buddhist rail pattern. Tlie caves liavc a pleasant outlook to the 
east. The great scarp of Shivner lies on the right, and about four 
milc-s further the bare slopes and wall-like cliffs of the Hatkeshvar 


t The hill takes its name from a modern figure of the goddess Tulja cut in Cave 111. 
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or Suleman hills. Between the two lie the broad plain and the 
trees and garden lands of Junnar. 

The caves are near one another in one row from left to right, 
facing on an average east-north-east. 

Cave I. is a pnncli^arhha layana or five-celled dwelling. It is in 
two parts, a middle hall and five cells. The middle hall is 17' 10" 
square and 7' 3" high. Its front wall is broken but traces of the 
doorway, 4' 6" broad and 7' 3" high, remain. The floor and walls 
are well paved and smoothed. Of the five cells two are in the left 
wall, one in the right wall, and two in the back wall. Of the two 
left wall cells, the left ccU is 7' x 7' x 7' and the right cell is 7' 8" x 
7' 3" X 7' 6". The front wall of the right cell and the partition 
wall of the two colls are broken. Of the back cells, whose floor is 
aboirt 3" and ceiling about 5" higher than the hall floor and ceiling, 
the left cell is 7' 9" x 7' C" x 7' 10'' and the right cell 7' 7 " square and 
7' 8" high. The right wall cell, on the same level as the back cells, 
is 5' 9" X 7' G" X 7' 8". The doorways of all the cells are about 2' 7" 
wide and 7' 0" high, and all have grooves for wooden frames. 
Except the right wall cell all have holes in the side walls. The hall 
ceiling projects a little, and under the same ceiling, to the left of 
cave I. i.s an excavation (6' x -5' 9''x 7' 8 ") with the front and part of 
the left wall broken. It may be a separate cell. 

Cave II. close to the right of cave I. is a chapel cave and differs in 
its round plan from all other known chapels in "Western India. 
It has a round floor, and in the middle of the floor the relic-shrine 
or ddgJi(jha with, round it, a circle of twelve plain octagonal pillars. 
An aisle runs all round between the pillars and the walls. The 
doorway in front is broken but from a part which remains on the 
left it appears to have been very broad. The relic-shrine or afapn 
in the middle of the circular floor is twenty-five feet in diameter. It 
consists of a plain drum-like plinth with, upon it, a rather elongated 
semicircular dome, differing from the flat and round domes of the 
other Junnar chapels. The plinth is 4' 4" high and 25' 5" round 
and the dome o 2" high and 22' round. The clome does not seem 
to have had a large capital but a small plain capital like a plate, part 
of which is broken. In the middle of the plate is a liole, 7" square 
and about a foot deep, probably to support the umbrella. Both the 
plinth and the dome are cracked. About four feet from the stupa 
is a circle of twelve plain octagonal pillars well smoothed and 
polished and each 1 1 feet high and about 1' 7 " in diameter. Traces 
show that the pillars were painted more richly than those of any 
other of the Junnar caves. Between the pillars and the round wall 
runs the ai.sle about 4' broad. The eave eciling or roof is dome- 
shaped like a hollow half globe placed over a circle, and .supported 
on the pillars ocer a circular beam about o' thick and 2' broad. The 
aisle ro(jf inclines from the top of the beam over the pillars. The 
Wall all round is about 9' 2" from the floor. 

The whole cave airpears to have been painted. In the aisle roof, 
in the lower circle of the dome roof, and on the pillars, patches of 
colour are still left. Much of the wall to the right of the doorway 
is lost. From what remains of the left wall there appears to have 
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been a doorway between two large windows 7' high and V 7" from 
the floor. The windows appear to have had grooves for wooden 
frames. The front of this cave is masonrj^ built and a court in 
front of it, twelve feet wide, is protected by a masonry wall. 

Cave III. close to the left, is a small dwelling, originally in three 
parts, an open narrow veranda with a cell to the tight, a middle 
room, and two cells in the back wall. The cave has been made into 
a shrine of the goddess Tulja. The partition and front walls of the 
two back cells have been broken, and in the right wall of the right 
cell is cut an ugly figure of the goddess 3 ' high with eight hands 
and riding a lion. Her first right hand holds a dagger and rests on her 
hip, her second holds a trident, her third a sword, and her fourth 
the tail of the lion. The first left hand holds the lion’s head, the 
second a shield, the third a bow and arrow, and the fourth a mace. 
On her neck is a necklace and on her head a crown. In front is a 
small altar of dressed stones 1' 8" broad and 1' 5" high, and over 
the altar are two modern pillars with a Moghal arch over them. In 
front of the shrine is a tortoise carved out of the base of the 
partition wall. The floor has been dressed and slightly sloped. 

Close to the right is Cave IV. a row of three cells. The partition 
walls of the three cells have been blown away with gunpowder, 
probably to make a good sitting hall near the shrine of the goddess. 
The front of the cell floors has been broken and closed with modern 
masonry. 

Cave V. close to the right of cave lY. is a small cell on a rather 
unusual plan. The doorway, 2' 5" wide, leads to a small passage 
7' deep 3’ o' broad and 7' high and the passage to a cell 7’ square 
and 7' high. 

Cave VI. close to the right of cave V. con.sists of two cells side 
by side. The colls are on the same level and are equally well dressed. 
The first cell is 7' sqriare and 7' high, and in each of its side W'alls 
three holes face one another, probably to support a wooden bench. 
The doorway is 2' 3' wide. The second cell is 7' square and 7' 
high. The front of the veranda of both is entirely broken ; both 
are hard of access. 

Cave VII. is close to the right of cave VI. As the partition 
wall between it and the right cell of cave VI. is broken, the two 
cells appear as one. Hut the horse-shoe arch and other ornament 
in front over its doorway marks it a separate cave. It is 7' 6" 
square and 7' G" high. It's left and front walls arc broken. Over 
the doorway, resting on ribs, is a horse-shoe arch. On the front 
face of the arch is some ornamental work. Below the arch over the 
doorway is lattice work carved as in Alamnoda cave XXXVI.^ Above 
the lattice work is a small pentagonal symbol. By the side of the 
main arch are two small arches, and between the main and each 
small arch is some lattice work. By the .side of each small arch is 
cut a relic-shrine in half relit'f with an umbrella. T o the left of the 
relic-shrine is a man bowing and on the right a man and woman 
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approach the relic-shrine. On either sifle liigh up is an angel floating 
to the shrine. Xeur the right relic- shrine stand.s a Xaga Kaja and 
above a fl-jating angel. Higher up a baud of rail jmtteru extends 
along the entire ornament. 

Cave YIII. close to the right of cave VII. consists of two cells 
side by side. Their front, partition walls, and floor are broken. Both 
cells are almost entirely gone and have nothing of interest. 

Cave IX. close to the right of cave VIII. is a dwelling with two 
cells, with their partition and front walls broken. The left cell is 
7' G" X 7' 9" X 7 ' 7 ’ and the right 7' a' x 7' 7 ' x 7 ' 10 '. In front, over 
the doorway of each cell, two horse-shoe arches rest on ribs, and 
between the two arches and on their sides is the rail pattern. Below 
each arch in the wall is semicircular lattice work. By the side of 
each large arch is a .small arch, and between all the arches is lattice 
work in the round pillo'v fa.shiou. Over the entire sculpture i-s a 
band of rail pattern. 

Cave X. close to the riglit of cave IX. is a dining hall or hhoju- 
naivoniJ.iiji'i, 23' 2' broad 30' deep and 8' 6" high, without a 
front wall. Along the back right and left walls is a bench. In 
the right wall, near the front, is a cell 10' 1" broad and 7' 10" deep, 
probably the kitchen or tlie place for doling out their meals to the 
monks. To the left is a broken cistern and to the righf five 
cisterns tilled with earth. 

About fifty feet further to the right is Cave XL a dwelling in 
two parts, a pas.sage and a cell in the left wall. The passage has 
a bench along about liulf its left wall and another in a recess in tlie 
back wall. To the left of this cave are some excavatiotis entire]}' 
filled with earth brought hy the rams. 

In the long raniri! that bi.miids .luutiar to the north. ])avt of whith 
is knonui a.-- the Ilatkohvar and part us the Sideiuaii liiils, one chief 
spur about a inili.' t<.> the imi tli ot the town ends in a great rounded scarp 
about a hundred teet above the ])laiu. This scarp has been cut into 
a long row of caves, tlie chief of wliieli, one ot tiie lav”'. si eaves in 
V cstorn India, lias been turned into a tt iiiple of Caiipati and gives 
tlie group the name of the liaiiesli Lena or I raiiesh t 'aves. 'The way 
to the caves is through tlie north jiarl of tlie town, aeross the Kukdi, 
through some rich gardi-u laud with siinareaiie \)lautaliis and rieh- 
Icaved mangoes and tamarinds, iqi the under slopes of tlii' hills, 
most ot the n ay sluuled by uuiiigo trees, said to lia\e been plante'd by 
Amriti'iiv. the adopted sou of llagli iiii;i t hi';i \' the si.vtii 1 ’esliwa 
(1 / ( -1 - ! ( 71 ) and u ith some rieli garden laud on the n i st. 

X early a ([uartiT ot the way up the hill side is made t asv by leu 
flights ot toi't\’-fi\e uioderii steps ot well dri sm-iI uiasonry built in 
detail by jieople i\lio-.i- pr;i}'ers the god Caiipati has granted. Above, 
the ])a1h is steep--]- in jdaces witli roueli masoiirv and uiidnsseil 
stones or oil rork-eut steps. The eaves look out oxer till.' hail' lowi-r 
slopes of the hill with rock and hleaelii d grass broken by putiliis of 
lich garden land, to the river whose i ouise is marked liy trees and 
gaideiis. B.hiiid tlie liver are the liousi-s and trees of juiiiiar. and 
be} ond, the wax'iiig out-line of the Muiniioda hills. 'I'o the south- 
ne-st stands the block of Shivner with its great natural bastions and 
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rounded top, and to the west the Kukdi valley with scattered trees 
and garden hollows bounded by the cast face of the Tulja range. 

Beginning from the cast or right, Cave I. is a dwelling in four 
parts, a veranda, a middle room, a cell, and a half cell. The 
veranda is o' 9" deep 1 -PI I" broad and 7' 2" high, with, along the 
right wall, a bench d' O'' long 2' o' broad and 2' 5" high. Its front 
appears to have had two quadrangular pillars of one of which a 
trace remains in the ceiling. Over the pillars rested the rock beam, 
over the beam project ribs, and over the ribs in front was the rail 
pattern which is now lost. Below the veranda, in a recess to the 
right, is an eartli-hlled cistern. A doorway 2' 6" broad and 6' 10'' 
high, with a small window to the left, leads into the middle room. 
The middle room is o' 8" deejj 12' G" broad and 7' high and along 
its right wall has a bench 2' o" broad -Y 8' long and 2' o' high. In 
the back wall to the left is the half cell and to the right the cell. 
The half-cell is 3' 8" broad and S' 3' deep, and along its right wall 
has a bench 2' 4" broad 7' long and 2' 5" high. with, in the left 
wall facing the bench, a window 2' square communicating with 
cave II. A door, 2' 4' broad and G' 3' high with grooves for a 
wooden frame, leads into the cell which is 0' broad 7' deep and G' 10" 
high, with, along its right wall, a bench 7' long 2' G" high and 
2' 5" broad. 

Cave II, close to the loft or west of cave I. is almost on the same 
plan as cave I. only ditfering in tlic position of the cell and the 
half cell. Ill front is a veranda 11’ 8 ” broail 3' 8" deep and 7' high, 
with, in front, two pillars and two pilasters of whicli the right 
pilllar and pilaster are partly broken. Between each pillar and 
pilaster is a bench witli cuilain' <iu the back, the right curtain 
broken. (4n the front or south face of the curtain In tlie rail pattern. 
(Iver the pillars re-ts the rock beam ami over the beam the ceiling. 
In front over the beam project roik imitations of rafters, tludr ends 
standing out from a thinner stone beam. Over the beam iu front is 
the rail pattern, and over the rail the I'ock projects about two feet. 

A doorwav. 2' 3' wide and o !> high, with grooves for a wooden 
frame, leads into a middle room \Y broad 8' det'p and 7' high, with, 
along the entire left wall, a bench 2' 8" broail and 2' high. In 
the back wall to the left i-i the cell, and to the right the half I’cll. 
The cell i-, !)' 7 deep (i 8" bioad and 7' high, and along the entire 
back wall, i^ a bench 2 7' broad and 2 •'>' high. The cell door, with 
gi'ooves for a uooden frame, is 2 ti broad and (i 7’ high. The 
half cell i^ 4' P dee]) and 2' ' broad, with, along the back wall, a 

bench 2' o' liroad and 2 3 high. 

Pave III. close to the left of cavi' TI. is a small dwidling consisting 
of a ceil and an o]ien veranda. The veranda is 1.5' li " broad and 
Y 7" dee]), and in front of the doorway has. along the emtire back 
wall, a bench 1' ti" high and 2 broad. A door, g tl' wide and G' 
high, leads into a cell 8' dee]) S' 4 broad and tp II' high, with, 
along tin' left wall in a recess 7' P long 2' G" broad and 4 high, 
a Scat 2 ti' high and as long and broad as the rcce.ss. In front of 
the recess, below the seat, are vertical bands. Between caves II. and 
III,. in a recess in front, is a seat. 
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Cave lY. close to the left of cave III- is a dwelling consisting of 
a cell and an open veranda. The veranda is IG' 3' broad -5' 8" 
deep and 8' 3" high and, along its back wall, in front of the doorway 
has a bench 2' broad and 1' 6' high. In the bench close to the 
right of the doorway is a small hole, probably for water to wash the 
feet before entering the cell. A grooved door, 3' o" wide and 7' o" 
high, with a partly broken window to the left, leads to the cell which 
is 16' 3' broad 10' lO" deep and 8' high, and along its entire right 
wall has a bench 2' broad and 2' 2' high. 

Cave Y. to the left of cave lY. is about twelve feet lower. It is a 
seven-celled dwelling or sajdaijarbha layana. It is in three parts, a 
veranda a middle hall and seven cells, three in the back wall and 
two in each side wall. The middle hull is ‘29' 4 " deep 2G' broad and 
8' 5" high. Alone: the back and side walls in front of the cells 
runs a bench T 9" broad and I' high. The doorway is 5' 3" broad 
and 8 -3' high, and about two feet on either .side i.s a window 2' 6' high 
and 2' 3' broad. The seven cells vary in dejjth from 9' to lO', in 
breadth from 7' to 8', and in height from 6' to 7' ; and each has a bench 
in the back wall. The veranda is 19' 8" broad 6' deep and 9' I'' high and 
had two pillars and two pilaster.s with pot capitals of the S’atakami 
period (b.c. 90 - .\.D. 300), of which only the right broken pilaster 
and a trace of the base of the right pillar remain. Much of the 
veranda ceiling has been broken. In front of the veranda, an open 
court with two steps leads to the veranda. To the right of the 
court is a cistern. In the back wall of the veranda, to the left of 
the doorway, close under the ceiling, is Inscription 30 well carved in 
one line. In the beginning is the Buddhist ti'idcnt and at the end 
the ficadiha or lucky cro^s. The inscription may be read: 

Dhamkase/dya Satagabham podiii cha deyadhamam 
and may be Iruiihlated 

‘ A meritorious gift ol a seven-celled cave and cistern by a guild 
of corndealers ’ 

To what place the guild belonged is not stated. It was probably 
Junnar. 

Cave YI. close to the left of cave Y. is a chapel cave or c/initi/a 
rlhnr. In its general inward plan it is much like Ajanta cave IX.* 
It is entered by tive steps and consists of a veranda with pillars and 
pilasters and a -shrine. The -shrine or chaped measures 43' 8" by 22' 
8" wide and on each side has a rf)W of b^■e pillars and one pilaster 
with side aislc-s 3' 8" broad and a central relic-shrine or chciifija near 
the back of the chapel. Tlie pillars are of the S'atakarni period 
(n.f . 90 - A.i). 300) with eight-sided shafts and waterpot bases and 
capitals. The pillars begin with ba-ses of four platc's, each smaller 
than the plate below, then a waterpot, above the pot mi eight-sided 
-shaft, above the sliaft a rever.sed pot, then a capital in tive plates, 
and on the top a belt in the diiwlakn or cogwheel pattern.- Except 
the right pila.stcr all have figures of animals on the capitals -sitting 


1 Compare CouiWay tJazetter, XII. 

2 The details ot the pilLirs are : whole height 10' 11"; each of the eight faces of 
file shaft about 7' circumference, of the shaft .V, the base 1'; lower jiot 1' 10''; the 
shaft 4' 7"; the inverteil pot 1 ' 7 "; a si|uare plate 2', an dtnuttika belt .10; the 
plate capital lU and the animal capital 2' O' , 
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with inverted faces. On the left, above the pilaster next the door, 
is a lion, on the first pillar are two elephants, on the second pillar 
a sj)hinx and a lion,^ on the third pillar two elephants, on the 
fourth two tigers, and on the fifth two elephants. On the right 
side the pilaster next the door has no animal capital, the first 
pillar has two elephants, the second two tigers, the third two well 
carved elephants, the fourth two tigers, and the fifth two elephants. 
Hollows in the fronts of the pillars are probably the result 
of an attempt to break them in search of treasure. Behind the 
relic-shrine, in a curve, are six eight-sided pillars. The aisles are 
about 3' 8" broad and 12' high. The walls go up straight 7' 6", rest- 
ing on a beam above the backs of the animal capitals, and above 
that rise in a pointed arch about 4' 8", the whole height to the centre 
of the vault being 24' 8 '. Along the roof are stone imitations of 
vaulting wooden ribs as at Karle, thirteen on each side and six at 
the back. Between each pair of stone ribs is a hole as if for some- 
thing wooden. Part of the seventh rib on the right side has broken 
away and been mended nith wood which has disappeared. The side 
aisles have their ceilings marked with stone ribs like the central 
roof. 

The relic-shrine or ddglidba is in shape much like the relic-shrines 
of the Gotamiputra period (.\.d.3-5-1o0?) with round domes. The 
plinth , which is 4' 7" high and 27' 7" round, is ornamented at the foot 
with a thin round plate, and at the head with a 4" band with forty- 
five projecting teeth, and over the band a 2 " moulding surmounted by 
a 1' 1" band of rail irattern. Over the rail band is a terrace 9” deep, 
and above is the dome nearly three quarters of a circle, 2fi' round 
and C' o" high of wliich 5' 3 ' show above the rail. Above the dome 
is a small block 0' liigli 3' broad and 2' 0' long, and above the block 
a quadrangular shaft 2' ()' broad 2' V long and T 9” liigli with rail 
pattern. The shaft supports a tee in six square plates, each plate 
bigger than the 2 )late below, measuring altogether about 3' 1" high. 
The sixth or top plate is o' S' square, and over it i.s a seventh square 
plate about 2" bigger than the sixth plate and about 7" thick. On 
the front face of the seventh plate, on the two corncr.s, are two half 
pyramids and in the middle four whole pyramid.s, each pyramid in 
shape like five plates laid one OA er the other, each upper plate larger 
than the plate below it. Between each })air of pyramids arc five 
well executed and ornamented Buddliist tridents. In front of the 
relic-shrine is a hole for garlands. On the top are a central and 
four corner holes about a foot deep. The central hole was probably 
for a wooden umbrella which has disappeared, and the side holes for 
flaijs. 

The door of the chapel is 5' 11" broad 9' 2" high and 2’ thick, 
and has sockets for a large wooden frame above and in the floor. 
On the left door face are symbols, or perhaps letters, which have not 
been understood or identified. The veranda is 20' 8'' long 6' 8' broad 
and 12' 4" high. In front are two pillars and two pilasters in the 


1 The head of the lion is broken ; the feet of the sphinx are like the hoofs of a 
bull and the face human witli ear ornaments. 
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same style as the chapel pillars except that the belt of cogwheel 
pattern i.s protected by a square open boxlike section. The pilasters 
and pillur.s have animal capitals on the inner and outer face.s. The 
pilasters have each a single tiger and the pillars two elephants facing 
each other. The elephants, M-hich seem to have had riders, and the 
tigers on the outer faces are .spoilt. Above the animals the roof 
projects a little hut is now greath- broken. Above is the rail pattern 
and above the rail the arch. On either side of the arch the work is 
unfinished. 

On the hack wall of the veranda, under the ceiling and above 
the doorway, is Inscription dl in largo deep cut letters and well 
preserved. The insci iption reads : 

Kalianasa Heranikaputasa Salasadatasa ekapuiisasa clietiyagliaro 
n i jAit o d ey a dham a 

and may he translated 

‘ A meritorious gift of a chapel cave by the distinguished 
Sulasad.tta, son of Hera/uka of Kalya na.’ 

The inscription .show.s tluit this chapel is tiie gift of one Sulasa- 
data son of Heranika of Ivalylna in the Thami district. The name 
Hcraniku is from Sk. Ilairunyaka and may also mean a goldsmith. 
But as ‘ son of is mentioned, Heranika is probably a proper name 
as, if he was a goldsmith by profession, he would "simply be called 
a goldsmith and not designated son of a goldsmith. The" in.scription 
begins and ends with the well known ■'sni.-.flLn murk. 

Between this and cave Y. on a rather high level, is an excavation 
originally intended cither for a dwelling or for a seat, (In its left 
side is a bench. .Vs tlio builders came across a fault in tlie rock, it 
has been turned into a cistern. 

Dave VII. close to the left of cave "^'I. on a sliglitly higher level, 
is the largest of the Junnar eaves. It is a large hall "withotit pillars 
or other support. o7' long by .11' broad ;md 11' 1" high, in plan 
muclHike A.-i.sik cave A. The ditl'crence between the Two is that 
the Atisik cave lias a </d;///<</<(/ or relic-shrine in half relief between the 
third and fourth cells in the back wall, while this cave has no rolic- 
shrinc. If this cave once had a small relie-shritie all trace has been 
removed, as the third and fourth cells in the bai k wall have' luid 
their partition wall broken away and be'e'ii made into a (ia'ipeiti 
shrine, and the fremt walls haw been broken and a hirge doorway 
as broad as the' two old doorways, has been opened. It is tlior'e- 
fore possible that like Xiisik cave X. this ma\- have once had 
a relic-shrine. The cave is in three parts a hall, tw enl v ct'lls. and a 
veranda. The hall is ,17' tleep -VI' broad and 1 1' 1" high. Half of 
the hall w-alis have been plastered w ith clay, whitewashed, and daubed 
with modern painlmg.s, chietly of Devi. Krishna. Xj'iravan. and Shiv 
on the left wall ; and on the badv wall scenes in Krishna's life, a Yo'd. 
Ganesh. Garud. Hanuman. the mariaage preparations of (ianpab^ 
and in a recess a two-headed and four-handed Gaiiesli and hi.s 
fight with a Ihiksha.s. The right wall has paiiitinas of Gantiati's 
childhood, his Halli.saka dance, himself in the midille and women 
around him, and Ganpati's procession on hi.s rat-carrier. All alono- 
the side and back walls runs a bench 1' lo" broad and 1' 0" high 
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Carved on tlie left vail, between the cell doorways, are nine Sati 
monuments of later times and worthy of note as typical North 
Deccan Sati memorials. In shape each is like a long i^illar with an 
arched top. Three of the monuments are plain without sculpture, 
the other six have sculptured panels. To the right of each of these 
pillars is a hand raised above the elbow, with the palm open, in 
token of the Satils blessing. The panel seuljhures are mostly worn 
away and si^oilt, but the first engraving from the right clearly 
shows what they originally were. It is in three panels. In the 
lowest panel the Sati is shown burning with her husband's boclv, 
supporting his right hand and leg on her lap. Flame.s rise from the 
pile. The middle panel shows the Sati going on horseback to the 
funeral pile. Her hands arc raised over her bead and she rides to 
her death apparently in high spirits. ^ The topmost panel shows 
the woman worshipijiiig ^lahadev with her husband. These Sati 
memorials are of about the time when the cave was dedicated to 
Ganpati, and the mrunorials were carved here a.s it was a holy Brah- 
manical shrine, the Ganpati of this cave ])eing regarded as one of 
Ganpati's eight chief forms or ugJif’iciniu/akaa.- Along the right and 
left walls are seven cells each and six along the hack wall making 
twenty as at Niisik. Of the buck cells, the middle two have had 
their partition walls hrcjken as also the henehes along their back 
walls. In the middle, in the vacant space between the old hcnclies, 
is carved a rude image of Ganpati with a thick coating of redleail 
and clarified butter whiih people have been pouring for ceuturie.s. 
Over Ganpati is a wooden auoidup plated with brass, the gift of 
Junnar Braliman.s. The shrine doorway, made of two cell doorwavs, 
consists of lattice work on either si(l(\. and in the miihlle a small 
wooden door. The bench in front has been cut down into a step. 
Except the shrine all the hack cells are clo^'.-d with wooden doors 
and used as store-rouiiis. The side cells vary in size from S' to 9' (1" 
deep, 7' to 8' broad, and about 7' high, and have each a grooved 
doorway about 2' 0" wide. Except the sixth right wall cell and the 
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1 The pi-ugross of the Sati to the funeral lulc was fovmerly marked ky several 
spccicil piat'tit‘‘e''. Til 8 <-inie places ''lie wcait to tlie 1 )iuiiiiil£ .i^roiuHl liehlv ‘Iressed.sijat- 
teriiig inoinjy and tliovvrs. and c.iHin- out tke nriniG of liod. with nui^-ie sounding 
and drums koitiin^. In stuiif parts the Sati us, 4 to mark with lier liaiids the :;ate- 
ways ami wall- ot tlif eliit t temjile <»r tlie elnef gateway. She aKo m ukt d n itlT In-r 
liaml-inaiks ^om•• stone in Irt lioiixt* foi- Ir-p family to woi-htp, and on this 
htoue it was u>!ial ti>i' her eliiMieu or relations to eut the ori-_uual <»ut. In honour 
<d SatiM well-to-tlo peopk>^ ehu-lly Uajput'., W'scl t^* Uuihl I'hhah fs ov shades in temples 
and at hurning places. In ^omc p-iit-, as at pn -ent in Nopal, a wmocKui seat 
called />at is prepared to carry her, the soat and her silk rohe ,1,10 as coveted* 

pre-eiit-s to the state. In other parts of tlie country, as shown m tins meiiD>rial, she 
was carried on :in clcph iiit or 011 horschack. Tlie arraui^cments for tlie pile also 
varieil. In ( diiaiat and ( Titcli the n it<‘ sat in a specially hmlt grass hut. and keeping 
her hushand ^ head on le r lap '•upporte I it with Inn* riudit ii.ind, while slio kindled 
the hut with a toicU h- Id in le v h-tt liand At present u\ Nepal the hu'ihaml and 
the S.iti aic made to he Niile by •'lile on th" pile. The womau'a right hand i.s put 
under the husbands m-ck. and round the woman's tace are jilaced iullaminahle 
mateiials. camphor, resin, nitrate ot pidi-^h, sulplmr, cl.iriticd liuttcr, oil, and grass. 
U’hree long poles ot undiie l wOf>d are laid over the hudics, one over the Ics. the 
second over the chest, and the thiril over the neck. Tliree men on each sole piess 
down the p<>les until the woman is hurnt. t<» death. Tn one instance, when the poles 
were earele-sly iudd, a luahmau Sati ran from the pile and cio-ised a river but was 
biought back by her friends and burnt, ^ Sec below Ojlu'ir, 
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lirst and sixth ot' the left w-all, all the cells have benches along the 
back wall, 2' 8" high and 2' 4" broad. 

The hall is enn'red l)y a large middle doorway and two smaller 
side dc>oi'ways with, btdween the middle and each side doorway, one 
lai'se Avindow. The middle doorway is i 4 broad and 11 2 high, 
thv~ieft .side door is 2' 7" broad and 7' high, and the left vyindow 
6' long and 4' high. The right side door i.s 2' S" broad and 7' high, 
and the right window is 0' long and 8' 10" high. The middle and 
side doorways are grooved for wooden frames ; the sockets in the 
middle doorway are for a very large door. 

The veranda, which is 44' 6" broad 7' deep and 12' 7" high, has, 
in front .six pillars and two pilasters, and between the two middle 
pillars is an opening leading from the veranda into an open court. 
Between each pillar and side j)ilaster is a bench, 1' 7" broad and 1' 4' 
hio-h, with the pillars over them and cm-tains T 5" high behind 
them. Dn the back of the curtain is the rail pattern and below 
the rail pattern r-ertical imitations of wooden bars. The pillar.s 
have octagonal shafts and over the shafts pot capitals of the S'ata- 
karni tvpo. Over the outer face of the capitals are animals now 
mostlv broken. Going from the right to tlie left, on the first pillar 
are two lion.s. on the second pillar two bulls, on the third pillar two 
elephants with riders, on the fourth pillar two elephants with riders, 
on the fifth pillar two bulls, and on the sixth pillar two tigers. The 
pilasters have each two tigers. On the left bench are cut three 
large hoh's or with small exit holes fitted rvith small wooden 

or metal pipes, and dosi'd rvith fempoi’ary stoppers, being intended 
to allow water from the holes to wasl\ tin' feet of visit or.s. The 
veranda erlling, which is marked n ith rib.^. projects a little in front 
of the pillars and over the ceiling stands out the roof with the rail 
pattern on its front. Most of the open court in front of the 
vi'fanda. Avhich is as broad as the veranda and about o' deep, is 
broken. To the right of the court scvc'ral steps are cut from under 
the rock. As most of the court Hoor is Ijrokeii, the passage by the 
stc])s is unsafe, and modern steps have been cut to the right of the 
veranda and joined with the old steps bcloAV, BeloAV the court are 
five cisterns, one of wliich holds water. 

Cave YIII. a little to the left of cave VIT. and on the same 
h'vel. is a dwelling cave dilheult to reach. It consists of a xeiamda 
with a c(dl and a ludf cell in its hack wall. The roof and left side' 
wall of the veranda are almo-^t entindy broken, hut enough is left 
to show tliat the veranda was 111 4' hmg hy o' 4' broad and (i 7" 
higli. A broken dooi- with a small window to tlic right leads to 
the cell, ()' l(j" deep !)' 1" broad and ()' 7" higli, with a benched recess 
to the left, b' o lung 2’ b broad and o' 1" high. In the liadc wall, 
near the extreme right end, is a peg lode. To the right of the 
Cell, entered from the veranda, is the half cell 12' 1 long and 4' 8' 
hrriad. The half cell has an open trout and a bench in tin' hack 
wall 1 ' II' dec]) 4’ 8” broad and 2' 8" high, 

Caxc IX. is close to the riglit of ea a e V I 11. llie wa v to it being 
from the veranda of cave \ III. It a]>pi'ar.s to have had a front 
entrance but the rock is broken. The cave is a targe hall and a 
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reranda. The hall is 31' 7" broad 23' deep and 9' high, with, in 
the middle of the front wall, a large doorway 6' broad and 8' 10' 
high and a side doorway on the left 3' broatl and 8' 8' high. Both 
doorways have grooves in the floor for wooden frames. On either 
side of the midcUe doorway is a window, the left window 4' broad and 
5' high and the right window 4' 3" broad and o' high. The veranda 
floor is two feet lower than the hall floor which has two steps. 
The veranda is 31' b" broad and o 3' deep and had four S'atakarni 
pillars of which the broken bases remain. It is hard to say for 
what purpose the hall was used, except perhaps as a school or 
study. It differs in plan from dining halls or bhojanarianihpas 
which have benches along the side and back walls and no front 
wall. It is not a lay ana or dwelling cave as it has neither cells 
nor stone benches, and it is not a shrine as it has no object of 
worship. 

Cave X. to the left of cave IX. but on a higher level, is difficult 
to reach as its front is broken. It is a dwelling consisting of an 
open veranda, a middle room, and in the back wall of the middle 
room a half cell and cell. The veranda, with broken floor and 
ceiling, is 22' 10" broad and C' 4" deep. A grooved broken doorway, 
4' 5" wide and 6' 4" high, with, on either side, a window each 2' 1" 
square, leads to the middle room which is 18' broad 5' G" deep and 
7' high, and in the right wall has a recess 2' 3" broad and 4' high 
with a seat 2' 6" high. To the left, in the back wall of the middle 
room, is a cell 9' 3' deep 3' 11" broad and 7' high, with, along its 
back wall, in a recess 3' 8" long 2' -o' broad and 4' high, a scat 2' 6'' 
high. A doorway. 2' 8" wide and 6' 10" high, leads on the right to 
the cell which is 8' deep 8' 4" broad and 7' high, with, on the left, a 
recess 2' 3" broad 7' long and 4' high with a scat 2' 9" high. Traces 
of painting remain on the ceiling. Outside the veranda to the left 
is a cistern. 

Cave XI. close to the loft of cave X. and rather hard to reach, 
is a hall 1-5' 2" deep 23' broad and 7' 10" high with a broken front. 
In the left wall is a cell, o' K)" deep G' 10' broad and 7' high, its 
floor G' higher than the hall floor, and its ceiling o" lower than the 
hall ceiling. It has a grooved doorway 2' 7" wide and G' lO" high. 
In the back wall is a recess, G' long 2' 8" broad and 4' G" high, with 
a seat 2' 4" high. Traces in the ceiling show that the cave was 
painted. Outside, about four i)accs to the right, is a recess with a 
view seat. 

Cave XII. close to the left of cave XI. is a small dwelling entered 
by a door from the veranda of cave XI. It consists of an open 
veranda, a middle room, and in the back wall of the middle 
room a half cell and cell. The middle room, which is entered 
b\' a doorway 3' widi' atid 7' 1 " high with a small window 1' G" 
square to its left, is 12' 8" broad o' 8" deep and 7' 3" high, 
and in its right wall has a seat recess 5' 4" long 2' 7' broad 
and 4' G’’ high, the seat 2' 7' from the floor. To tlie left, in the 
back wall of the middle room, is the half cell 7' 8" deep 3' 2" 
broad and 7' 1" high. In its left wall is a seat recess G' long 2' G" 
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broad and 4' high, the beat 2' 4" from the door. The cell is 7' deep 
6’ 11' broad and 7’ high with a grooved doorway 2' 8' wide and 
6' 10 ’ high. The veranda, whose door and ceiling are partly broken, 
i.s 19' 4” broad and o' deep. In the back wall of the veranda, to 
the left of the doorway, is a bench 1' broad and 1' high, and to the 
right of the doorway, a .seat rccess -j' .y long d'o" broad and 4' 11" high, 
the seat being 4' high. The cave was painted, and concentric circles 
of painting are still seen in the ceiling of the middle room. The 
middle room door and half of the cell door ha.s an inch-thick coating 
of excellent cement much of which is damaged. 

Cave XIII. close to the left of cave XII. but on a .slightlv higher 
level, is a small dwelling in tour parts, an open court, a veranda, 
an inner room, and in the back wall of the middle room a cell and 
a half cell. The middle room is 12' o" broad 7' 9" deep and 7' high 
with, along the right wall, a bench 2' 7 " broad 2' 7" high and 7' 9'' 
long. The ceiling has remains of painting. To the left i.s a .scat 
recess 2' o' broad 7' 4" long anti 4' 4' high, the seat 2' high. In the 
back wall to the left is the half cell. Id' 4" deep d' 7' broad and 7' 
high, with a bench in the right wall. The cell is 7' deep b' 4'' broad 
and 7' high with a grooved doorway 2' d" wide and 7' high. The 
main doorway is 2' 9" wide and b' 11" high and has grooves for a 
wooden frame. To it.s left is a window 2' 2" square. The veranda 
is 16' 4" broad 4' deep and 7' 1" high and ha.s. along the right wall, a 
bench 4' long 2' (>' broad and 2' 4' high. In front of the veranda 
were two benches, 1' 4" broad and 1' ‘V high, with curtain,s now 
broken. Over each end of each bench rc.sted a ])luin eight-sided 
pillar and pilaster, of whieh the right pilaster and part of tlie right 
pillar remain, f.hi tlie ilglit pilaster i-. the double cre.sismt ornament. 
The court in tmut. from which two -tejjs h'ud to the veranda, is 
14' <S" broad and (»' ti" deep. To the right of the court is a drv 
cistern. 

Cave XI\ . elo-'C to tlie left of cave XIII. is a chapid cave or 
chnifi/a tdii'ir. (piadrangular. with a Hat roof. The .shrine is 12' 11" 
broad 22' 2" deep and 14' 8'' high, with a grooved doorway -5' 11’ 
wide and 11' 11" high. Tlie relic-shrine is twelve feet from the 
doorway. Its jilinth is T 9" high. At the foot are threi' round 
plates each smaller than the one below it. and above the plates a 
drum 21' '-K iu circumferimce. Above the drum is a row of thirtv- 
two teeth, and above the teeth a one-inch moulding which completes 
the plinth, .Vbove the plinth is a band of lail pattern Id' high, and 
above the rail band a round dome .4' 9' high and 2d' 7" in circum- 
ference, Above the dome is a s(|uare shaft with mil pattern 10' 
high and 1' Id" broa<l. and above the shaft is a livc-])lated tee about 
1 i high, the top plate 1' -V sipiai'e. Crowning tlu- wlnile is an 
umbrella <-ut out ot the cialing. In front of the shrine is a vemnda 
Id' 9' broad and 2' 9' deep. with, in front, on a sjiace 2' 0" broad, 
two Satakarni pillars and two pilasters, on which rests a jbeam. 
-Above the beam ?-ii)s project from the ceiling. In front of the 
veranda a coui-t. 2d' 2" long and broad, is entered by four steps 
three feet below the veranda. 'I’ln' left wall of the'eourt has a 
broken relic-shrine or ih'njhohii in half relief and the same wall had 
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a doonvay leading from the veranda of cave XIII. In the back 
waU of the veranda, to the left of the doorway under the ceiling, is 
Inscription 32 very well cut in two lines. The inscription reads : 

(1) Kapila upa sakasa natuno ta pasa upa'sakasa 

(3) putasa a'nadaaa deyadhammam chetiyagharo niyuto 

and may be translated 

‘ A meritorious gift of a chapel cave given by A nanda, a 
son of Ta pasa an Upa saka. and grandson of Kapila an 
Upa'saka.' 

Cave XY., close to the left of caveXIY. on a higher level, is a 
small dwelling consisting of a coll and a veranda. The cell is 7' 
11" broad 7' 9" deep and 7' high with an ungrooved doorway 2' 7" 
wide and 6' 2" high. The veranda is 16' broad 6' 3" deep and 6' 3" 
high. The side walls arc preserved but the ceiling is half broken. 

Cave XYI. close to the left of caveXY. on a slightly higher level, 
is a small dwelling consisting of a cell and a veranda. The cell, 
which is 8' 4" deep 10' 8" broad'and 0' 11" higli. has, along its right 
wall, a bench 2' o" broad and 2' 7" high. The doorway is 2' 11'' 
wide and 6' -j" high. The veranda is 11' 11" broad 3' deep and 6'0" 
high. Both the side walls and part of the ceiling are broken. 

Cave XYII. close to the loft of cave XYI. consists of three small 
dwellings which look like separate c.avos but they are in one row in 
the sumo veranda. The first dwelling is in two parts, a middle 
room 12' 11" broad .V 3 ' deep and 7' 4" high, with a doorway 2' 11" 
broad and 7' 4" high, and on either side of it a broken window. In 
the back wall is a cell to the right and a half c(dl to the left. The 
cell is 7' 6" broad 7' o" deep and 7' 4’ higli. with a door 2' !(•" wide 
and 7' 4' high, and to the left of the door u window. The ceiling 
has remains of painting. The half cell is 4' Ci" broad 7' deep and 
7' 4' high with a boneh 2' 7 higli and hrouil. The honeh ceiling is 
8' lower than the liall ceiling and jirojeets a little in front of the 
bench. The second and third dwellings are dose to tlie left of the 
first dwelling. A soft layer of clay has cut oil’ much of the upper 
part of the cave but what riniiaiii.s is well preserved. The second 
dwelling is in two parts, a middle room, a half cell to the left, and 
a cell reached from tlu' right of llie half cell. The middle room 
is 7' deep l-i' broad and 7 bigb. with, along ibe right wall, a bench 
2' o ' broad and 2' o' high. Thedoorway is 3' C' broad and 6' 1(1' high. 
The half cell is 4' 6 ' broad 13' S ' de<'p and 7' higli. and in its buck 
wall has. in a recess 2' o ' broad 4' (i long and 3' 8" high, a bench 
2' 7>" broad and 2' -S' bigb. A grooved door in the right wall of 
the halt cell. 2' 7 broad and 6' S ' high, leads to the cell 7' 4" broad 
7' 4" (b'cp and 6' S' high. with, along the back wall, a beneli 2' 4" 
broad and 2' 7" high. In tlu' right wall was a window looking over 
the middle room. In fi'ont of the doorway is a bench 1' S" broad 
and 1' 8' high. The third dwelling is the largest of the three. It 
consists of a middle hall, and. in the hack wall of the hall, two cells 
and two seat recesses. The hall is 2o' broad l-i' lO" deep and 7' 4' 
liigh. and along the right and hack walls has a bench 2' broad and 
1' lb" high. Tl\e right cell is 7' broad S' <l" deep and 6' -j" high with 
a grooved doorway 2' S" wide and ()' 4 ' high and u window to the left 
of the doorway. The left cell is 7' wide S' (J" deep and 6' 4" high 
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with a grooved doorway 2' 6' wide and 6' 4' high and a window to 
the left of the doorway. Along the hack wall of each cell is a bench 
2' 2 ' wide and 2' 3" high. The scat recess at each corner of the 
back wall is 3' 8" long 2' 1" broad and 3' 3' high. The hall door 
was o' 8" broad and 7' 4" high. In front of the hall door is a bench 
1' 8" broad and 1' high. In front of tlie veranda are holes for 
wooden pillars but much of it is broken. To the left of the veranda 
arc two cisterns. Between this cave and cave XYIII. are three other 
cisterns. In the recess of the first cistern is Inscription 33. It 
may be read : 

(1) Kalianakasa Kudiraputasa 

(2) Suvanaka'rasa Saghakasa po'dii deyadhammam 
and may be translated 

' A meritorious gift of a cistern by Saghaka a goldsmith, 
son of Kudira of Kalya'na.’ 

In the recess of the second cistern is Inscrijition 34. It may be 

■ <1) Isimulasa'mino bhaya 

(2) Nadaba'lika'ya Na'dakatorikasa 

(3) Lachhinika'ya deyadhama poiihi 

and may be translated 

■ A meritorious gift of a cistern by Lachhmika' (wife) of 

Torika the Na daka [and] Nadaba lika wife of Isimulasa'nii.’ 

Cave XYIII. follows the three cisterns. It is like a dining hall 
except that it has a front wall, witli, in the middle, a grooved door 
5' 8' wide and 7' high and on cither side of it a window 3' 3" broad 
and 2' 0" long. The hall is 29' 9" deep 24' 8" broad and 7' 4" high 
with a bench 1' 7" broad and 1' 2" high along the entire back and side 
walls. The pa.ssage to the hall is by three broken steps and on 
either .side of the .steps are broken benches 1' 8'' high and 1' 8" broad. 
In front is an open couid about b' broad. Outside, to the left of the 
court, is a ci.steni of good water. 

Cave XIX. about ten teet to the left of cave XYIII. is a cell 
without a front wall. It is 13' 10'' broad 9' 9" deep and G' 4'' high, 
with, along the left wall, a bench G' 9' long 1' 2" broad and 1' T' 
high. The ceiling shows signs of a drcs.sed stone or wooden screen 
from the right wall to the end of the bench. To the right is a small 
cell in the same roof pi’obably connected with cave XIX. The cell 
is 8' deep S' broad and G' 8" high, with, along the right cvall, a bench 
2' 2 ' broad and 2' 7 " high. The grooved doorway of the cell is 2' 9" 
broad. The cave has two cisterns one to the left and another 
between it and the cell. 

Cave XX.. close to the left of the cistern, is a .small dwelling hard 
to reach a.s the rock in front is bnjken. To the right is a passage 
11' deep -3' broad and 7' high, and to the left a cell Kj' o" broad 10' 
d('ep and 7' high, with, along the entire h'ft wall, a bench 2' G' 
broad and 2' 7" high. The cell doorway is 2' 8" broad and 7' high. 

Cave XXI. close to the left of cave XX. is out of reach except by 
a modern hole cut through the cell of cave XX, It is a sinal'l 
dwelling coiiMi, sting of a veranda and an inner cell. The cell is 10' 
broad 7' deep and 7' high, with, along the left wall, a bench 2' 1" 
wide and 2' 7' high. The cell door is grooved, 2' 7" wide and 6' G" 
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high. The Teranda is 16' 5" broad and 4' deep. To the left, in the 
veranda, is a seat recess. 

Cave XXII. close to the left of cave XXI. is a dwelling consisting 
of a veranda, and in the back wall of the veranda a half cell to the 
left and a cell to the right. The cell is 8' broad 6' 9'' deep and 6' 8' 
high, with, along the entire back wall, a recessed bench 2' 4' broad 
and 2' 7" high. In the left wall a window looks into the half cell. 
The cell has a grooved door 2' 8' wide and 7' high. The half cell 
is 4' broad 9' 9 ' deep and 7' high. The veranda is 19'.5' broad and 5' 
deep, and in its back wall, to the right of the doorway, has a large 
seat recess with a seat 6' long 2' 10" broad and 3' high. In the left 
wall of the veranda are the remains of a doorway which led to an 
open sitting space 13' 9" broad and 5' deep with, in the back wall, a 
scat recess. To the right of the recess, under the ceiling, is Inscrip- 
tion 3o which reads : 

(1) Sa'marupa'sakasa putasa 

(2) Sivabhutisa deyadhama lewam 

(3) Kapiebite sanghasa niyutam ka? 

and may be translated 

‘ The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave by Sivabhuti the son of Sa mara 
an Upa'saka, dedicated to the Congregation of Kapichita.’i 

Cave XXIII. close to the left of the open space, consists of a 
veranda and two cells in its back wall. The left cell is in two parts, 
a front room and a half cell in its back wall. The front room is 8' 
broad S' deep and 7' 4" high, with a door 2' 7" wide and 6' Id" high. 
The half cell is 3' 3' broad 7' lU" deep and C' 10' high, with, along 
its entire left wall, a recessed bench 6' 9" long 2' 8' high and 2' 6" 
broad. The right coll is 8' broad 8' deep and 7' 3" high, and in its 
back wall, in a recess 7' long 2’ 7" broad and 4' high, has a bench 
2' 5' from the floor. The cell door is 2' 6" wide. 'The veranda is 
19' 6 ' broad and '-V 7" deep. Iletwccn the two cells in the back wall 
of the Veranda, close undc-r tlie ceiling, is a smootlu'd space 2' long 
prepared for, but without, an inscription. To the left is a recess-like 
excavation. 

Cave XXIV. about a hundred fi'et to the left of cave XXIII. is 
very hard to reach as tlie rock in front of it is broken. A cistern is 
first reached, then a long seat recess, with, on either side of it, a 
small si'at recess all three in an open sitting space. In the broken 
left wall of this open space, a brokmi door thii-e feet wide leads to 
the veranda of cave XXIV. The cave consists of a veranda, and in 
tlie back wall of the veranda, to the right, a cell and to the left a 
half-cell. 'The cell is 9 10' broad 7 10 deep and 6 10 high with 
a grooved doorwav 2' 7" wide and 6' 9" high, and along its entire 
right wall a bench 2' o'' wide and 2 It)" high. The half cell is 9' 9" 
deep 4' 1" broad and 7' 8' high. with, along its entire back wall, a 
bench 2' 8' broad and 3' from the door. The veranda is 22 broad 
and 5' 7 dei j) with a bench along its left wall 

.Vbout l-iO feet further to the left, almost Inaccessible, is Cave XXV. 
with a cell, a brcAen open veranda, and a scat recess to the left. 


' K.ijiioliit:! if |■nl^l,|lllv the iiiiim- et tlio imiii.iftic ('statili-hiuoiit in tlie G.vno,sh 
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In the rough hack wall of the veranda is the cell lU' deep 7' 10' 
broad and 8' high with a doorway about ■>' 'T broad and (V 2' high. 
A doorway. 2' 0" wide and 7' -t' high, in its left wall, leads to an 
inner cell 7' 8" broad 4' deep and 7' 4" high AA'ith uneven and irregu- 
lar walls as further work was stopped by a flaw in the rock. 

About fort}’ feet below cave VI. is Cave XXYI. a plain excavation 
consisting of an open veranda. 

Passing round the east end of this hill, after a walk of fullv a mile, 
or about four miles from .Junnar, in another spur of the fsuleman 
hill, is a group of caves in the face of the hill about 40U feet 
above the level of Junnar. The caves face south-.south-west and are 
usually said to be difficidt of approach, as the precipice in front of 
them is almost perpendicular. The most easterly cave of the group 
is a small chetifiia or chapel cave 22' 4" long and 8' 2" wide. The 
relic-shrine, 15' 4" from the door, is 0' 4" in height and 4' 10" in 
diameter. The walls are not straight nor the floor level. The side 
aisles have not been begun and. except tlie upper part of the relic- 
shrine or ihijjliijhij. almost no part of the interior is quite finished. 
The height of the cave is 10' to the top of the architrave or triforium 
and IS' 2" to the centre of the roof. Outside, the facade is carved 
with the horse-shoe or rliiiifij/i wind(nv ornaments, some enclosing a 
relic-shrine and others a lotus flower ; while the rail ornament is 
largely interspersed in tlie tisual way. Tlxe fronton round the 
window is also carved with a gesjmetrieal pattern. The general 
details of this cave seem to show that it is one of the earliest excava- 
tions at .Junnar. Xext to it. but higher up and almost inaccessible, 
are two cells, a well, and next a small dwelling or i-ilutr with 
tliree cells two of them with stone beds. Some' lanigli cutting on 
the back wall Ixetween tlie cell doors resembles a relie-slirine in low 
relief, but it is quite unfinished. ()ulsiile are two more cells and a 
chandler or cliapid at the end of a vei'auda tliat runs along in front 
both of tlie and the (-('lb. 

From Junnar it is a jdeasant trip sixteen miles west to rihatghar, 
about tivo miles to tlie east of the Xiina Pass. The road has lately 
been im|)roved and is tit for bullock and pony carts. It winds up 
the Kukadner or Vale of th(> Ivukdi, a broad flat vallev whoso bare 
sides rise geiitlv to ranges of stee|) M'ildlv scarped hills. At tirst. as 
in .Junnar. the valh-y has llatkeshvar and the IMangni hills to the 
north and Sliivncr and the Tnlja hills to the south, and between the 
two lines of hills rocky nplamls and lower spurs, sti'ewn with stones 
and white with bleached grass, ai'c relieved by a few scattered trees, 
and nearer the centre of the valh y. iinlil the end of the cold weatln'r. 
by hollows green with crops, tin the left the Tulja hills are seen 
hid bi'hind the lofty waving Hue of the' 51;iuek(lho imige. ^Miout 
six miles from .Junnar the valley fipiuis to the X.-lna Pass. ('ha\and, 
Shambhu. and part of the .livdhan range show ing on the left, and 
Iladsai'. the Va'herdi hills, aiul the worn tow'(>r-hke crags of Anpinola 
on the right. Though the hill-liqis change, the mov lulls dill'e)’ little 
from th(' old, and, except tlud it is somewhat I'oiigher, the viillev 
remains much the same. 'I’he hill-side,^ are sti-ep and baiv. stiiped 
by level belts of rock standing like walls or dwairfed bv banks of 
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earth and stones washed from the upper slopes. The same rocky 
spurs and low plateaus fringe the valley and the general bareness is 
reheved by the same thin sprinkling of trees. The level parts of the 
valley yield crops during the rainy months, the main crop changing 
near Rajur, about eight miles west of Junnar, from millet to rice. In 
hollows near the river, till the end of the cold season, patches of 
bright green wheat, purple peas, or feathery blue-green gram are 
broken by the glistening thistle-like heads of kardai or safflower. 
The stream loiters in long shady reaches between banks whose 
hollows glow with rich ruddy grass. At Hirdi, about ten miles from 
Junnar, in the northern range, formerly hid by the Masherdi hills, 
appear the two-headed fort of Nimgiri, the long deeply scarped line 
of Devala, and the worn crags of Anjanola. In the south range, 
beyond the massive square block of Chavand, the lower castellated 
crag of Shambhu is dwarfed by the higher slopes of Karkumba. 
Behind Karkumba stands the steep shoulder locally known as Pahad, 
and beyond Pahad the lofty range which ends northwards in the 
fortified scarp of Jivdhan. From the middle of the plain, which 
separates Jivdhan from Anjanola, rise the bare slopes of a small hill 
and a little to the south a steep narrow point. The steep narrow 
point is the back of Nana’s Thumb, and between it and the small hill 
to the north is the narrow cleft of the Nana Pass. About as far 
west as Hirdi the valley divides in two. A somewhat broken plain, 
about a mile broad, continues to stretch west about six miles to the 
head of the Nana Pass. This is generally called the Kukadner, but 
the stream which drains it is only a branch of the true Kukdi. The 
main stream turns to the left close under Chavand, crosses to the 
south between Chavand and Shambhu, and then winds west about 
four miles up a wild narrow valley ending in a glen shut in by high 
hills with woody terraces and green undcr-slopes. At the top of 
the glen, close under the western hills, in a thick jdmhhul and mango 
grove, on the right bank of the stream, is an old Hindu temple to 
Kukdeshvar, the god of the river. From the temple, across the 
west shoulder of Shambhu, a pleasant path leads along the north face 
of the Karkumba hills about hve miles to Ghatghar. In the country 
to the west of Hirdi, in the broad or northern Kukadner, the valley 
is rougher than further east, the hill sides are much less bare, and 
the hollows and lower slopes and plateaus arc in places richly wooded. 
In the two miles between Ghatghar and the Nana Pass the country 
is level and tame, redeemed to tlie north by the wild rounded crags 
of the Anjanola hill, and to the south bv tlie great fortified block of 
Jivdhan, which is much like Shh-ner, except that the north end is 
squarer and blunter and that the upper hill is higher and larger. 

Somewhat raised rocky ground seems to join the ends of the 
Anjanola spurs on the north and the Jivdhan spurs on the south. 
But there is said to bo a break in the Anjanola spur and the drainage 
of the two miles beyond to tlie head of the Nana Pass winds north 
and south and finally sets eastwards. In front is a line of low 
hillocks with grass and bushes and to the right the bare slope of 
the back of Nana’s Thumb which does not rise more than 150 feet 
above the plain. 

E 8S6-‘.>3 
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On the right of the low bank of hills to the north of Nana’s 
Thumb is the pass called the Boranda Gate or BoranJdche Bar, 
which is fit only for men. The pass to the south of N-ana’s 
Thumb is called Giina and the pass to the north Nana. To the south- 
east the fine west scarp of Jivdhan ends south-west in a solitary 
rock pillar, about 200 feet high, known as the Monkey’s Point or 
Yandrache Tok. 

The ascent of the steep bare slope of Ndna’s Thumb from the 
east is easy but the sides are scarped crags. The Nana Pass is on 
the north side of the Thumb and the Guna Pass on the south. The 
distance from Ghatghar to the head of the Nana Pass is about two 
miles. A short distance before reaching the top of the puss the 
ground is covered with traces of houses which formed the old village 
of Ghatghar. Among the stones that mark old foundations, a few 
yards to the west of the path, is a broken Hero Stone (2' 5" x 1') with 
four faces and three panels ten inches broad in each face. On the 
east face, in the lowest panel below, a dead man lies on the ground 
and above him a row of cattle shows that he met his death in a 
cattle raid. In the left of the panel, above, a figure, the corpse of the 
panel below, armed with sword and shield, tights two horsemen with 
spears. In the top panel is a central Iwg and two side worshippers, 
the one on the left sitting cross-legged, the one on the right standing 
and waving a lamp with his right hand and ringing a bell with his left. 
Above an angel bears a garland. In the soutli face, in the lowest 
panel, is a dead man with three cows above him. In the middle panel 
in the left, the corpse of tlie panel below, armed with sword and shield 
and with a big top-knot, fights two liorsemen on the right with 
spears. Above two figures worship a ling, the left sitting and the 
right standing. In tlie west face the lowest panel has a dead man 
with a fl.ving angel bearing a garland. In the middle panel one man 
on the left with sword and shield tights two men on the right with 
spear and shield. Above are Shiv and Parvati. In the north in 
the lowest panel is a dead man and two angels bearing a garland. 
In the middle panel on the i-ight a man with sword and shield fights 
two men with spears and shields. In the top panel in the centre 
over a Umj is an angel with side worshippers. About a hundred 
yards to the south of the Hero 8tone, a .stone belonging to a temple 
of Ilemadpanti or pre-^I usalman time.s, represents Mahalakshmi 
seated between two elephants. 

The Guna Pass to the south of the Thumb is not now used, and 
though it is .said to have been formerly 2 )racti(able, there are no 
traces of any stair or other work without which it is impassable. It 
is a very narrow gorge with a deep drop on eithei' side and a sheer 
wall of rock in front. Over the Guna Pass is a splendid stretch of 
the wild western front of the Sahyadris. Beyond a spur of Jivdhan 
that stands out to the south of the Guna gorge the deep cleft is the 
entrance to the Amboh Ghat and the high point or flat top behind 
is Dhak. Then the Sahyadris stretch to the west in great scarps 
that run down from Ifliimhshankar in sharp (diti's to lower slopes 
and plateaus deep in forest. To the west, between the Guna and the 
Ndna Pass, rises the back of Nana’s Thumb whose sheer cliff is so 
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well known a land-mark from below. It rises steep and bare but 
of easy ascent about 150 feet with, a few steps beyond the crest, a 
sheer drop into the Konkan. The top commands a magnificent \’iew 
of the great bend in the Sahyadris that stretches from the range 
that runs to the west near Kalsubai in Nasik to the Bhimashankar 
hills a distance of about sixty miles. The chief hill to the north is 
the great fort of Harishchandragad, with its regular wall-like bands 
of trap, one or two of them higher layers than appear in any of 
the neighbouring hills. To the south the chief peaks are Dhak and 
Bhimashankar. To the east between its two western guardians, 
Anjanola and Jivdhan, the broad level valley of the Kukdi stretches 
to the horizon. To the north-west, across the Konkan, stands out 
the Mahuli range with the great cleft and shattered pinnacles of 
Mahuli. To the south-west behind Shidgad, at the end of the 
Bhimashankar hills, arc the level top of Matheran, the great comb- 
like rock of Chanderi, and the clifis and pinnacles of Bava Malang 
nearly hidden by the rounded top of Tavli. Near the isolated hill 
of Shidgad, at the point of the Bhimashankar hills, is the rough pass 
of Avapa whose difficulties and dangers Fryer, who was dragged up 
it in 1673, has so feelingly described. 

At the top of the Nana Pass, on the right, is a platform 
(22' 9" X 15' 9") paved with old dressed stones and varying in height 
from 4' 5" on the west to 6' 7" on the east. In the south-west corner of 
the parapet is a great jar hewn out of the rock, about five feet high, 
with a heavy lid on one side of which is a hole through which 
apparently toll money was dropped. On the left, about ten feet 
above the path, nearly opposite the old toll-jar, a small cell now half 
full of earth is used as a temple of Ganpati, and about J:hirty 
paces to the south-west arc three rock-cut cisterns in the open 
or pool style. The path, which varies in breadth from 16' 4'' to 7', 
passes about 2.'50 feet between two high banks of rock whose 
scarps seem to be partly artificial, though all traces of the chisel 
have worn off. About 250 feet from the toll platform, on each side 
of the path is a line of caves or rest-houses and water cisterns. 
Except two close to the path, the group of caves on the right has 
been so injured by the weather as to look little more than natural 
caverns. To the left, beyond a red modern figure of Hanumdn the 
monkey god, over which is an old cistern, is a plain rough cave 
whose front wall and pillars have disappeared, whose floor has 
been broken and hollowed, and from much of whose sides and top 
the original surface has peeled. The cave was about 28' 7" square 
and 7' 10" high. The front of the cave may be traced by the 
remains of two square pilasters in the walls and by the square 
capital of one of the pillars which is still visible in the roof. The 
three sides of the cave were surrounded by a stone bench two 
feet broad and one foot seven inches high. Except in one or 
two places the bench has disappeared and the floor is rough and 
uneven almost like a natural cave. The whole face of the side 
walls was originally covered with writing in characters of about b.c. 
100. The peeling of the outer surface of the wall has made many 
blanks and spoiled the meaning of a good deal of the inscription, 
still enough is left to place the general sense beyond doubt. 
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The inscription may be translated : 

Salutation to Dhamma (Dharma) ; Salutation to Ind (Indra) : and 
salutations to Samkamsana (Samkarshana) and Va'sudeva, to the 
moon and the sun, to the fire and the wind, to the four gods of the 
quarters, Yama. Varuna, Kubera, and Va'sava. The great prince, 

king Vedisiri (Vedishri) patient, valiant, whose 

army is never bafiled, lord of Dakhina'patha (Dakshina'patha) . . . 

the great warrior, the furtherer (descendant) of the 

Angiya (A'ngiya) dynasty, the first warrior on the earth which has 
the sea and great mountains for its garments, excellent performer 

of sixteen great sacrifices his (Vedishri's) father, the 

illustrious king with his queen, the son-giver, boon-giver, desire- 
fulflller, and wealth-giver of the chaste (Sati ) mother of Vedisiri 

KVedishri) and Sirimitra (Shrimitra), the illustrious (queen) 

excellent, conferring greatness and blessings, fasting for a month, 
performing austerities without being a recluse, observing a curb 
over the senses (chania brahma chani/iti/a), clever in initiation (diksha), 


vows itrata) and sacrifices, fragrant with the offerings given in 
sacrifices, constant, performed sacrifices. 

Descnption ; At the Aga'dheya (Sk. Agnya'dheya) sacrifice, gave a 
gift of twelve cows and one horse; at the Ana'rabhanlya (Sk. 

Anva'rambhaniya) sacrifice, a gift of eight cows 

(performed the Va'japeya sacrifice), gave gifts of 1700 cows and 17 


elephants seventeen into seventeen, 289 of Sadabi 

(?), 17 silver jars at the (Ashvamedha) sacrifice 


with great preparations and pomp, gave gifts ; 10,000 cows, 1000 
cows, (ka rsha'pana coins) in gifts to learned Bra hman visitors . . . 

12, a good village, 24,400 ka rsha'panas (as a 

regular sacrificial) gift and 6000 ka rsha panas to learned Bra hman 

visitors, (performed the) Ka'ja (suya sacrifice, gave gifts) 

. . . 1700 ; 1 yoked cart full of grain, 1 good robe, 1 horse, 1 horse 
chariot, 100 bullocks ; performed a second Ashvamedha sacrifice and 
gave the (following) gifts; 1 horse with silver ornaments, 12 gold 
bracelets, gave in gift 24,000 ka rsha'panas, a village, elephant, 

(gave in gifts) 60,000 cows, a yoked cart full of grain, 

(performed) aija sacrifice, gave in gift cows 

17 cows with calf of the va'ja 

sacrifice 17 she-goats (gold bracelet) 

gave in gift to learned Brahman visitors (20.000 

karsha'panas) gave (in gift) cows sini (?) 12, 1 

horse with silver ornaments, gift of 10,000 karshapanas, 

(gift) cows 20,000 ; performed Gobhiladashara tra sacrifice, 

gave in gift cows 10,001, performed Gargatrira'tra sacrifice, gift 

cows , gave to learned Bra hman visitors 301 

robes, performed the Gava'mayana sacrifice, gave in gift 1101 cows 

gave in gift 1101 cows, to learned 

Brahman visitors 200 karsha'panas, 100 robes; performed the 
Aptorya'ma sacrifice, gave in gift 


Performed the Gava'mayana sacrifice, gave in gift cows 1101 

Performed the sacrifice, gave in gift 1101 cows 

Performed the Shata tira'tra sacrifice, gave m gift 1101 cows 

Performed the sacrifice, gave in gift 

1100 cows. Performed the Angirasatrira'tra sacrifice, gift cows 

Performed the Vaidatrira'tra sacrifice, gift cows 

1002. The Chhandomapavama na sacrifice, gift cows 1001. 
Performed the Antarvasutrira tra sacrifice, gave in gift 1001 cows. 
Performed the Para katrira tra sacrifice, gave in gift cows lOOl' 
Performed the Parakachhandomatrira'tra sacrifice, gave in gift 

Performed the Jamadana sacrifice, gave in Rift 

1001 cows gave in gift 1001 cows 

Performed the satra sacrifice, gave in gift 1001 cows 

Performed the Gava mayanachhavasa gave in gift 

1000 cows . .... Performed the . . sacrifice, gave 

m gift 1001 cows. . . . Trayodasha (ra'tra) . . 

■ Tra yodashara tra with "Varsha ra tra. gave in gift cows . . 
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Dashara tra gave in gift 1001 cows sacrifice, 

gift gave gift. 

In the back a niche or recess, about nine inches deep, began 
about 1' 8" from the east ■wall and continued to within 5' 7 " of the 
west wall. In this long recess there are traces of eight figures or 
statues about life-size. Almost nothing is left in the wall to show 
where the statues stood except the feet, and in several cases the 
feet are worn to a rounded knob. But near the top of the wall, 
above each, the name of the person represented is carved in large 
letters. The first figure is king S'atavahana, whose feet and the 
end of a waistcloth falling between the feet, remain about 1' 5" 
from the cast wall. The next figures were a couple of statues of 
queen Nayanika and king S’atakarni. Almost no trace of this 
couple is left, but a slight swelling which was once one or two pairs 
of feet 1' 6" and 2' 11" from the feet of king S'atakami. The 
fourth figure, whose feet can be dimly traced about 1' 10" from 
number three was ‘ Prince Bhaya.’ Two feet one inch to the right 
are a pair of feet, whose is not known, as the inscription is broken. 
The sixth, which is 2' 5" from the fifth, was the statue of Vir or 
Yir the champion and savdonr of the iMarfithas. The seventh, of 
which the only trace is a rounded knob representing feet about 
2' 4" from Yir, was prince Hakusri. The eighth which is 2’ 
5" further was prince S'atavahana. About IS" beyond S'atava- 
hana, the recess ends and the whole of the wall is covered ■with 
writing. To the left or south of the rest-cave is a cistern 5' 5" broad 
and about 7' long, half of it passing under the hill side. Close by 
is a second cistern 5' x 4' and a third 5' x 7 , and a little further on 
are three more, 3' 4" x 3', 3' 6" x 2' 7", and 3'4''x3'. Above the 
cisterns is a \'iew-seat, 18'4"xll'9", and a small seat 3' 6"x 
2' 4" inside. On the right side of the path, opposite the inscription 
cave, an unfinished cave 24' fi" x 9' 4" and 7' high, has a recess 
about 4' 2" in the back wall. A few paces beyond an opening 
with mud and water is about 9' x 11' 10" and o' 1" high. Further 
on, at the same level, are several more cuttings, but, from the 
force of the south-west monsoon, their front walls have fallen away 
and they now differ little from natural caverns. Do^^^l the hill 
face the path zigzags shaiqjlv between two great walls of rock. 
It is paved with irregular slippery stones with, at intervals, traces 
of old dressed stones or worn rock-cut steps. On both sides, 
every now and again, are small plain cisterns, one on the left with 
traces of an inscription and another on the right about half a 
mile from the main cave and nearly at the foot of the crag with an 
inscription.^ For half a mile further the path continues to zigzag 
sharply down a very steep slope at the foot of the scarp till it 
reaches the under slopes which are thickly wooded. From the 
beginning of the woods, and still better, from the Shingaru or 
Foal about a mile further, is a splendid view of the great tower- 
like overhanging crag of Nana's Thumb. 

The following account of the Nana pass from the Konkan side is 
repeated from the Statistical Account of Thana.'-i Nanfighat or 
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Nana’s pass in Murbad about seventy miles north-east of Bombay and 
about forty miles east of Kah'an station on the Peninsula railway, is 
a frequented pass in the Sahyadri hills with interesting remains and 
inscriptions which date from before the Christian era. Though steep 
and hard to climb, the Nana pass is the natural outlet for the great 
commerce which, in early times, centred in Junnar about twenty 
miles to the south-east and in Paithan about a hundred miles to the 
east and in later times (a.d. 1490 - 1630) in Ahmadnagar about 
halfway between Paithan and Junnar. In 1673 Dr. Fryer, who 
had been misguided by the Avapa pass on his way up, came back 
from Junnar by what he calls the ‘ Nunny Gaut,’ and explains to 
mean ‘ the Little hill, in respect of the other whicli mounted a 
prodigious height above it.’ At the top of the pass Fryer was stopped 
by a drove of 300 oxen laden with salt. After an hour’s standing 
in the sun he got the drivers below to wait, and then the path was 
easy ‘ being supplied at fit distances with charitable cisterns of good 
water, and, towards the bottom, adorned with beautiful woods.’ ^ 

At the beginning of British rule (1818) the Nana pass was in fair 
order, with a paved way which was supposed to have been made by 
Nana Fadnavis (1764-1800). In 1819 it was among the passes 
which, in the Collector’s opinion, deserved to bo kept in repair.^ 
Though the opening, first of high roads (1830- 1840) and afterwards 
of railways (1858- 1805), has drawn to the Thai pass in the north, 
and to the Bor pass in the south, the bulk of the trade between the 
Deccan and the coast, a considerable passenger and grain and salt 
traffic still centres in the Nana pass^ which, however, is not passable 
for carts. 

At the foot of the pass, which is about twenty miles ea.st of Murbdd, 
is the village of Vaisagra, valshya griha. the merchants’ or husband- 
men’s dwelling place, with a small river called the Kanikhera or 
the gold-bearer, whose source is .said to be in three springs which 
rise in the hills on either side of the pass. A little to the east of 
Vaisagra is it.s suburb Pardhanpixda or the minister's village. From 
here the ascent begins with a gentle rise, and passes up, through 
thick forest, about a mile and a half, to a tableland called Shingaru or 
the Foal, where, near two pools of water (one of them roughly built), 
travellers and loaded animals rest. At Shingaru a road branches to 
the left to Pulu 8onala. This, of which an account is given later on, 
was once the favourite route but is now seldom used. From 
Shingaru is a rise of about a mile and a half. Over the tableland 
hangs the great wall of the Dahyadris, from whose level top shoots 
forth the bare thumb-like pinnade of rock locally known as Nandvha 
Aiiijthn or Nana’s Thumb. The west or Konkan face of the 
thumb is a sheer cliff but the east or Deccan face falls with a 
gradual slope. The valley to the left or south of the thumb is 
called Guna ; the valley to the right or north is called Nana. The 
people say that Nana and Guna were two brothers, who were asked 


* East India and Persia, 141. 

’ Mr. Marriott to Ciovemment, 29th .Sep. 1819, Revenue Diary 144 of 1819. 

’ Cocoanuts, rice, salt, sugar and sugarcandy go to the Deccan, and myrobalans, 
chillies, cotton seed, cotton, vegetables, pepper, and wheat come to the Konkan. .See 
.ibove p. 144. 
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by a king of Junnar to make a road from the Konkan to his capital. 
At the brothers’ request it was agreed that the pass which was first 
finished should be used and be called by the name of the brother 
who made it. Both began work on the Konkan side, each up one of 
the valleys that flank the thumb. Guna’s path had an easy slope, 
but, at the end of the year, it was little more than begun ; Nana’s was 
a steep rough track, but it was finished, and, as he had promised, 
the king was satisfied and called it by Nana’s name. The Nana pass 
is the one ordinarily used, for the Guna pass, though at first easier 
than the Nana pass, is afterwards very steep and difficult. 

The Nana track climbs a steep slope in zigzags of undressed stone 
which seem to have once been rock-cut steps, of which broken or worn 
traces remain. On either side of the path the hills rise thickly 
covered with trees, and, at intervals, seats and cisterns or reservmirs 
are cut in the rock. About a mile above Shingaru, on the left, near 
a vdda or Ulmus integrifolia tree, is a two-mouthed cistern much 
like the cistern marked No. -5 at the Kanheri caves. It is very 
deep, but is dry and choked with rubbish. In front of the recess is 
an inscription, which, in letters of the first or second century after 
Christ, records that the cistern was cut by a merchant named 
Damaghosh of Kamavan in the thirteenth year of Chaturpama 
S'atakarni son of Yasishthi. A little further to the left is a 
reservoir with clear limpid water, and near it a rest-seat cut in 
the rock with an inscription of one line, stating, in letters of 
about the first or second century after Christ, that the seat was 
cut by one Go^findadas of Sopfira. A little further on the right 
are several small cisterns without writing and of no special interest. 
Further on, a little below the crest of the pass, is a cistern filled 
with mud, and in the recess above it are traces of letters enough 
to show that there was an inscription. Beyond this, to the right, 
arc other smaller cisterns. 
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The old road from the Konkan to the Shingaru plateau came 
from the south by the Gllago of Pulu Sonala. This path is now 
little used except by persons going to Pulu Sonala. Along it 
are some rock-cut cisterns, and at the beginning of the ascent, 
at a place called Ganeshthal or Ganesh’s Plateau, is a stone box 
of the same size as the jar at the crest of the Nana pass, but 
square instead of round. The fact that it also is called jakdtlcha 
ninjan or the toll-jar supports the theory that both were used for 
collecting money. Near the jar are some ruins probably of a rest 
or toll-house. A little further, to the south, is Pulu Sonala village 
with Brahmanical-looking caves in the hill slopes four miles to the 
east. The Avay to the caves is very difficult, and, except one large 
chamber, there is nothing of sufficient interest to repay the trouble 
of the climb. It is not easy to say to what sect the caves belonged. 
A sculptured imago of the goddess Mahishamardini or the Buffalo- 
slaying Devi, set as an ornament on a pillar in the large chamber, 
proves that the sculptors were neither Buddhists nor Vaishnavs. 
In a recess in the back of the chamber, near where, in other 
caves, the object of worship is generally placed, is a cellar much 
like a cistern. But this is not the proper place for a cistern, nor 
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has it any water channel to feed it. Cellars like this were chiefly 
used as places of meditation by followers of the Yoga system, and 
it is probable that the ascetic for whom this cave was made 
belonged to the Yoga sect. There is no inscription in the cave, 
but the form of the pillars seems older than the eighth century. 

"Whatever be the origin of the story of the brothers Isana and 
Guna, it is curious to find the name Nanaguna in Ptolemy. 
Ptolemv mentions j\anaguna thrice, each time as the name of a 
river. In one passage the sources of the Yaguna or Yanaguna 
are said to he from mount Auindu, where the hill is cleft towards 
the Gaoris and the Binda.' The second passage runs ‘ About the 
Yanaguna are the Phyllitae and the Bitti,’ ^ and the third is 
‘ The mouth of the Yanaguna river.’ In Ptolemy’s list of names 
on the Konkan coast,* the mouth of the Yanaguna river comes 
far south in Pirate-Ariake, that is in Ratnagiri. The source of 
the Yanaguna is also carried far east, half across the continent 
to the Yindhya mountains. At the same time, not far from the 
west coast, south of Ydsik and east of Sopara, close to the 
actual position of the Yanaghdt, the lines of the Yanaguna, the 
Binda or Bassein creek, and the Gaoris river or Yaitarna, are made 
to join. This, and the phrase ‘ Where the hill is cleft towards the 
Gaoris and Binda rivers,’ suggest that Ptolemy may have been told 
that the great stream of trade, from the coast to the inland marts 
of Paithan and Tagar, flowed along three lines, which centered in 
Yanaguna where the hill was cleft. And that from this Ptolemy 
thought that Yanaguna was a river, the same river on which Paithan 
was built. 

For l-jOO years after Ptolemy no reference to the Yandghat has 
been traced. In 167-5 Fryer referred to it and to its cisterns. In 
1828 Colonel Sykes noticed its excavations and cisterns, and gave a 
rough copy of its inscriptions. In 1838 Prinsep tried to decipher 
Colonel [Sykes’ copy of the large inscription in the chamber. 
In 1854 Dr. Stevenson noticed the large inscription, and made 
observations on some words from it. In 1876 Pandit Bhagvanlal 
wrote a paper on ancient Yagari numeration from the numerals in 
the large inscription, and in another paper, in 1877, he translated 
the inscriptions above the figures in the recess in the back wall of 
the large chamber. 

Strongly placed in a rich country on the Yana pa.ss route, with a 
good climate and facilities for trade, .Junnar aj^pears to be a very 
early settlement. The hundred and thirty-five cave.s in the three 
hills which enclose it with their thirty-five inscriptions show that 
Junnar was a great Buddhist centre and had easy communication 
with Kalyun in- Thana, apparently by the Yana pass, and with Broach 
in Gujarat. One of the inscriptions records a gift by a minister of 
the Paithan Kshatrapa Yahapana (a.d.IO?) from which Professor 
Bhandarkar believes that Junnar may have been the capital of 


* Bertius’ Ptolemy, 204. The fiaoris is probably the Vaitarna, so called from the 
town of (ioreh in V.tda, and the Binda the BhAyndar or Bassein creek. 

- Berlins’ Ptolemy, 204. ^Bertius’ Ptolemy, 198, 
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Nahapana.^ Nothing is kno-wn of Junilar till the eleventh twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries to which period belong the Hemadpanti 
temj^lcs and wells whose remains are found in and near the city.^ 
About this time, as the style of the reservoirs on its top and the 
defaced rock-cut figures of Hanuman and Ganesh at the beginning 
of its rock-cut staii's on the Junnar face show, Shivner fort appears 
to have been held by the Yadavs of iJevgiri or Daulatabad 
(Il70-l-jl8).® In 1443 the leading Bahmani noble Malik-ul-Tujar 
secured Shivner fort and sent several detachments from Junnar into 
the Konkan.^ Junnar was also at this time the head-quarters of the 
Koli head captain or sumaik, appointed by the Bahmanis to control 
the Kolis and other wild tribes of the Sahyddri Mavals.® About 
1470 the Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin came from Cheul to 
Junnar in twenty-four days by what appears to have been the 
Pimpri pass.** The town stood on a stony island, no human hands 
built it : God made the town : a narrow road which it took a day to 
climb, broad enough for only one man at a time, led up the hill. 
At Junnar lived A.sat Khan a tributary of Malik Tuchar, that is 
Malik-ul-Tujar, the governor of Daulatabad. Asat Khan held seven 
of Malik-ul-Tujar’s twenty-seven tmas that is thdnds or posts. 
Nikitin wintered, that is passed the rains, at Junnar living 
there for two months. For four months day and night there was 
nothing but rain and dirt.' About 1485 Malik Ahmad, the founder 
of the Nizam Shahi dynasty (1490- 1636), was appointed manager 
of Nizam-ul-ilulk’s now estates in the North Deccan and made Junnar 
his head-quarters. The Maratha commandant of Shi\Tier refused to 
give up tlie fort on the plea that the king was a boy and that 
changes of estates and forts should not be made till he came of age. 
Malik Ahmad attacked the fort, and after u long siege the garrison 
surrendered with their swords round their neck.s and dressed in 
shia)uds. The capture of Shivner was of the greatest importance 
to Malik Ahmad as five years’ revenue of iMahanishtra was stored 
in the fort. The treasure enabled Ahmad to make rich presents to 
his ollicers and troops and helped him to secure all the places of 
strengtli in west and south-west Poona.^ On his father’s assassination 
in 1486 5Ialik Ahmad, who was besieging R.ajpuri in Janjira, returned 
to Junnar. assumed the title of Niz:im-ul-Mulk Bhairi. and set 
himself to improve the country. As Tlalik Ahmad had practically 
thrown ott' liis allegiance, Mahmud Shall Bahmani 11,(1482-1518) 
ordered Yusuf Add Khan of Bij.-ipur and the commandant of Chakan, 
about thirt y miles south-east of Junnar. to attack him. Ahmad tried but 
failed to win to his siih' the (Tiakan commandant. As the Bahmani 
army was advancing against him, Ahmad left his family in Shivner 


1 ttliand.ukar's F.ai ly Deccaii Histery, 22. Paiiilit Kliagvinlul {.Jour. Bom. Br. Itoy. 
A«. .Sue. XHI. F) ulcutitics .Uimiar with tliu Tagar of the Kgeptian geographer 
I’tolciiiy (A. 11 Ltd) aiul the (iieel. author of the I’eriptus (a.u 247). But tor reasons 
given .iliove, Part II p 211, tlie identilication does not seem likely. 

- See aliove p 148. To about this time belong the Jain additions in the M.inmoda 
caves. See above p. 170. 

■*Seuabo\ep 18'J Compare Briggs' Ferishta. II. 4Hr>. ^ Briggs’ Feiishta, 11.436. 

° .lour. Hoiu. (leo. Soe. I. 2.’58. ” See below Xavlakh t’nibre. 

‘ Ma|or s India in XV. Century: Nikitin,!). Nikitin's details of the state of the 
country and the people are given iii Part II. pp. 21S-21t). * Briggs' Fenshta, 191, 196. 
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and marched to meet the Bahmani force. He took Chakan, and 
from Chakan he marched against and defeated the Bahmani army. 
Ho returned to Junnar and busied himself with improving the 
internal management of his territoryd In 1493 Ahmad's sister, 
the wife of the commandant of Daulatabad, came to Junnar 
complaining of the murder of her husband and son. Malik besieged 
Daulatabadfor two months without success and returned to Junnar.- 
In 1494 Ahmad moved his capital from Junnar to his newly 
founded city of Ahmadnagar.® In 1.529 Burhan Nizam, the second 
Nizam Shahi king (1508- 1553), sustained a defeat from the troops 
of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (1525 - 1535) and retired to Junnar.^ 
In 1502 Husain Nizam Shah the third Ahmadnagar king (1553- 
1565), pursued by Ram Raja of Tija^magar (1541 - 156-5) and Ali 
Adil Shah of Bijapur (1557 -1-580) retired to the Junnar hills and 
employed his troops to lay waste the districts of Junnar and 
Purandhar.® In 1564 on the accession of Murtaza Nizam Shah, the 
fourth Ahmadnagar king, his second brother Shah Kasim was 
placed in confinement at Shivner fort.*' In 1595 king Bahadur 
Nizam II. (1595-1605) ennobled a Maratha named Maloji Bhonsla 
the grandfather of Shivaji, enriched him with the estates or jihjirs 
of Poona and Supa and the charge of the forts and district.s of 
Shivner and Chakan." In 1605, with the decline of Moghal 
power in the Deccan, Malik Ambar raised Murtaza Nizam II. 
(1605- 1631) to the throne, sxiccceded in recovering Junnar, and 
made it the head-quarters of a state, which included the greater 
part of the former possessions of Ahmadnagar.'* In one of her 
flights Shivaji's mother Jijibai came to Junnar on the 17th of May 
1626® and in 1627. in Shivner fort, Jijibai gave birth to Shivaji 
the founder of the Maratha empire.’" In 1637 as Shahaji 
declined to enter Bijapur service and give uj) Junnar and other 
forti’osses to tlie .Moghals. Mahmud of Bijapur (1620- 1656) heli)ed 
the iMoghal general Randullu Kluin to ov('reome Shilhaji who 
eventually agreed to enter Bijapur service and give up Junnar and 
other Poona forts.** About 165(1 the Kolis of north-west Poona 
rose in rebellion. A 5Ioghal army was sent into the hills, the hill 
torts were strengthened and garrisoned, the Kolis were hunted 
down and either made ])risoners or slaughtered. The prisoners 
were taken to Junnar and their luaids cut otf and piled in a pyramid 
and a platform built over them which i.s still known as the Black 
Platform or Kdln In May 1657 Shivaji surprised and 

Ijlundered -Jiumar in a night attack and carried otl about £110,000 
(3 of in cash, 200 horses, valuable cloth, and 

otlier articles.** In 1663, after Shaiste Khan's surprise in l*oona 
city, stroiig detachments were left at Chakan and Junnar and the 
main body of the Moghal army retired to Aurangabad.** In 1670 


1 Bri"as’ Ferishta, III, 19.5. 
i Briefs’ Fi'i i.slita. III, 2U'2. 

= La-M u, IV. 214. 

" Silt' I’uit ir p. 

Nouth of India, I, ^1. .-s .'laraiUt 

** Krant UuM .s 5.*? ; Klliot and Uumsgii, VII. 60, 

“ taptain Mackintosli m Traus, Boni. (Jeo. Sue. I. 241-242. 

Oraut Duff’s MarathAs, 73. Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 88, 89. 


- tcrislita, 111. 2U0. 

* ijiiiru''’ (‘Vfishta, 11. 

® MI 271. 

^ tyrant Diiff'^ M u.iilta'!, 43. 
*'M;raut Duff’s Marathas, go. 
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Shivaji made an unsuccessful attempt on Shivner.^ In 1675Shivaji 
made another unsuccessful attempt on Shivner his birthplace which 
was never destined to full into his hands.^ About this time the 
services of the English physician and traveller Fryer Mere sought 
by the iMoghal governor of Junnar or^ as he calls it, Jencah. Fryer 
started from Bombay on St. George's Day, the 23rd of April 1073, 
and reached Junnar on the 30th of April having passed by Kalyan 
Murbad and the steep Avapa pass. On the first of May 1673 Fryer 
waited on the governor of Junnar city in his castle, that is in the 
city fort or hot M'here the mamlatdar's office now is. It was large 
but made with a M'all of raw brick serving to secure cattle as well as 
men.® The governor’s man.sion was in the middle of the enclosure 
surrounded by a green quadrangle of trees and plants. In the chief 
hall or choultry m'us the governor with his great men on his right. 
The jTovernor sat bolstered Muth embroidered cushions smokin<r a 
hubble-bubble, with a rich sword and buckler laid in front of him, 
and a page holding a bow and arroM's in the Turkish fashion. The 
floor was spread with a soft bed M'ith a fine sheet drawn over it. 
Fryer took off his shoes and M'as seated on the governor’s left. 
Fryer had been asked to Junnar bj’ the governor to sec one of his 
wives M'ho M'as sick. On the first lucky day after his arrival he was 
sent for to the ladies’ quarters M’hich M'crc opposite to the governor’s 
reception room, and in M-hich lived four wives and more than 3UU 
concubines. An old gentlewoman, M'ith a tiffany veil, the governant 
of the women’s quarters, made many trips back and forward, and at 
last F ryer and his linguist were alloM'ed in. The old lady chqjped 
her hands and led him through a long dark passage with rooms on 
either side. In an airy room was a bed which was completely 
surrounded by silk curtains. Fryer M-as told to put his hand 
through the curtains and feel the patient's pulse. Fryer found the 
hand sound and free from disease and told them the patient M'as 
well. They M'crc pleased as tliey had put a healthy slave in the bed 
to try Fryer's skill. He then felt the Mufe's liand languid and 
M'cak and passed sentence. The ladies M'ere much pleased M'ith his 
skill and next day he M-as called in to bleed another of the mIvcs. 
A curtain M'as drawn across the room and an arm held forth at a 
hole. But there M'crc inany of the M'omen behind the curtain and 
as they pres.sed forM ard to have a peep at the doctor, the curtain 
gave M'ay and the M'hole bevy fluttered like so many birds M'hen a 
net is cast over them. tStill none of tlicm sought to escape, but, 
feigning a sluniiefae(>dness, kept on looking through the M'ide lattice 
of their fingers. Tlie lady Fryer had by the arm was a plump 
russet dame, and after the bleeding M'as over summoned the rest of 
her blood into her cheeks and ordered the curtam to be again hung 
up. She poured a golden shoM'er of pagodas on the blood M'hicli 
Fryer made his man fi.sh for. The ladies were clothed like men ; 
in-doors they M'cnt in their hair, that is bareheaded, and abroad M'ith 
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- (Irant Duffs Maratluis, 110. Orme (Historical Fragments, 47), mentions that 
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the a.'.r^iilauts. ^ The present wall must therefore be MarAtha, 
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veils. Like the Gj*psy or Egj'ptian Cleopatra of old they exercised 
their ears and noses with weighty jewels. They seemed to lead a 
pleasant life. They had singing wenches to amuse them and were 
not imemployed. pealing mangoes and other fruits, making pickles, 
and doing fine samples of needle work.^ Fryer found Shivner or 
Jeiieahgad the only fort left to the Moghals. There was a 
commandant of the fort, a Brahman, who had turned iMusalman, 
who never went further than the foot of the hill and a governor of 
the town and district with a nominal force of 17.000 horse and dOOO 
foot, but an cflective strength of not more than hah that number, 
ilost of the hor.se were Moghals and most of the foot were Gentoos. 
Tile governor lived in the fortified garden in which the mamlatdar's 
and other Government offices are now placed. There was no 
security in Jimiiar. The walls of the town were broken down 
though the gates remained. Trade had fled, though the city was 
well placed for coarse chintz and fine lawn, and had plenty of cotton 
ground and good wheat land but the fields wei'e no so(.)ner sown 
than they were burnt by the iMarathas, The ploughmen and 
weavers had fled like the traders. Xot one rich landholder was to 
be heard of within .seven or eight days' journey. I’rovisions were 
the only things offered for sale and tliese the military forced the 
country people to bring in. Even the strong body of troops could 
not hold their own with the Marathas. Tfie Moghals at Junnar 
seemed encamped rather than fortified. If Shivaji came in force 
they fled to the main army wliich was stationed three days off at 
Pedgaon in Ahmadnagar.^ Shiviiji was very anxious to take Shivner 
not only because of its strength and importance but because it was 
his birthplace. An attempt had lately been made and was nearly 
successful. 

In May flG7dj Fryer paid a visit to the invincible Gnr of 
Jenciih or Junnar that is Sliivner fort. Tlie governor of the liill 
a.sked Fryer to visit him cither on the hill top or in his garden 
below, which was the prescribed limit of his walk. Frver said ho 
would vi.sit him on tlie hill top. and the governor's brotlnu' and an 
ingenuous iMoghal with four palanijuins were .sent to escort him. Thev 
travelled two miles to tin' foot of the hill where was a garrison or 
fortified town, walled with strong watches, a troop of .700 horse and 
500 camels, and huge .stacks of hay and corn, for their di'ovi's of 
beasts were sheltered here at night. Shlvuji had often distressed 
this town and jait them to rout. The fort on the hill ti;p was safe. 
JS'o one could reach it except by seve'n winding gates which wore 
very strong and able to clear one anotlu'r as tln'V ro^e. and the wav 
lined with murder<'rs and defended with good ])ieces of ordnance. 
The path was composed of .slippery marble steps, cut out of the shinimr 
ro('k. as smooth as glass ami rcH('cting the sun as brightlv as "lass. 
Riding was painful and keeping state in a pahni([uin I’equired a st rone- 
back as the palan([uin was carried bolt upright. ^Vfter he had 
mounted near a hundred steps FT-yer was received into the neck of the 


J K.ist TndiR and IVi.sia, 

“Ihis, IS I’cil-aiGi ab«»iit forty inik*s bouth <»f AlniKulna^Mr whicli from U)7*2 to 
about 1710 wa.s one of tlie principal atatioin <.f tin* Moiihal army. Comitaic 
Ahmadnagar Stati-stical Account, Bombay (.lazcttcci. XVII. 700. 
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castle ■n'hich was collared ^dth a wall and furnished with a gate of 
excellent work and strength filled with soldiers. From the neck of 
the castle an easy ascent led to a level circus where the infantry 
were trained. Here were conspicuous and finely built tombs of 
former kings and a mosque of polished marble where the garrison 
went on festivals As no houses were able to stand the heat and 
the storms of the hill top. the eastern side of the hill was most 
inhabited as the central hill top sheltered it like a bank. They 
lived in little low huts, the governor in a pretty neat dwelling 
fenced with trees, the only ti-ees on the hill top. The governor, 
who was a Brahman who had turned Musalman, was a lover of 
Franks and was most friendly to Fryer. He let him go all round 
the castle. Fryer was shown a place which Shivaji's men had 
lately tried to scale. The garrison had fled hearing that Shivaji 
was coming with a great army and only the governor and some 
women were left. Two of the men managed to reach the hill top, 
but a stone falliug by chance kept back the rest and the governor 
and the women hurled the two men down the mountain. The hill 
top hud seven years’ provisions for a thousand families. It was full 
of granaries hewn out of stone. Fryer suppo.sed at first for religion's 
sake as they were too delicately engraved for their present use. 
There were several cisterns filled' with butter 400 years old, a black 
stinking and viscous balsam, which the gentiles prized as high as 
gold for aches and sore-eyes. The water cisterns looked nastily 
green yellow and red. There was no ammunition but stones. The 
only pieces of ordnance were, ut the two ends of the hill, a narrow 
bored brass jakcr twenty-two feet long unshapen and of Gentoo 
mould, on a huge winding carriage. One of these guns about four 
inonths bef(jre fired at random into Shiv.-iji's camp and killed a 
Baja about three miles otl'. No horse or elephant could climb to 
the hill top. The garrison ^ was lUOO swonlsmen and the chief 
gunner was a Portuguese half-caste. On the top of the hill in a 
wretched dwelling was a Dutch apostate enjoying a pair of wives 
the miserable tools who had brought him' to this lamentable 
condition. He was despised and slighted by all. the usual fate of 
Christians who endure circiimeisioii. The governor received Frver 
111 a chamber in his liouse which was hung with checkered green 
and red velvet. He was affable in manner and surrounded'^bv a 
grave rctimue His nam(> was Tlagress Caun. or Hafiz Khdn 
oiiginally a Brahman now a strict iMusalimin. He had been 
governor of .lunnar city but oppressed the pimple being of covetous 
. liberal jxmsioii and no expen.ses. 

lately tried to get him to betrav his trust. 


hinilOlll . J..V Him ,-i iiiit‘i';ii ■U.II.JII.T1 ..ii.i .... ...... i • . . 

ivaji had 

, • .. trust. Hagress ('111111 took 

moiiiitams of gold and sent word to Bahadur Khan that Sliivaii 
vas going to besiegin- 

caught in anibiiscaile and put to flight. ” 

a Kashmir bow-ring a charm against thunder. Frver was well 

<11 et tamed by A izam Beg. a relation of the governor's, poor but 
of a gmieroiis open temper Init neitlu ' ' ’ ^ 


force was 
At jiarting he gave Frver 
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are. He was a good Persian and Arabic scholar, and skilled in 
handicrafts which he had been taught by Europeans. lie was a great 
lover of Franks or Europeans. He received Fryer in an airy 
banqueting room, amused him with dances and with a jester or miniick, 
and with his own hand served him with stews and baked meats.^ 

Fryer noticed on the top of Shivner hill many places cut in the 
rock then used as granarie.s, but in his opinion owing their origin 
to religion as they were too finely engraven for their pre.sent work. 
On his way down he saw many dens and caverns fondly believed to 
be carved and cut out of the rock by some divine power having no 
account of their original. Fryer thought them indeed miraculous, 
the work of the pious zeal of former ages in undisturbed tranquillity, 
thinking the greatest labour too little to express their love to a deity. 
The passages to the caves were difficult and they wore unprovided 
with human necessaries.- 

Fryer set apart a day to take notice of the adjacent rarities. 
The chief of these was a city called Dungcncss, that is Ganesh 
Dongar, as old and as fine work as the Kanheri caves in Salsette, 
cut out of a mountain rock with a temple and other spacious halls. 
Both for water and for other refreshments it was in no way inferior 
to Kanheri and it was much more entire. Time had not dealt so 
cruelly with it ; the lines of its ruined beauty might still bo read 
though in old characters. Still it was desolate : a home for bats and 
for wasps, to disturb which was dangerous, being overgrown and 
desperately revengeful.® 

Fryer notices that the Moghuls are inclinable to the like credulity 
with the Gentoos. They point out a mount where undoubtedly 
Solomon gave audit to the two women who claimed the same child. 
It bears the name of Tocta ycheilmun that is Takhta Sulimani, 
Solomon's Throne.'* 

Fryer went to see a ruined palace where Aurangzcb, the present 
emperor, was hospitably received in his father's reign and lived a 
pretended fnlcir? He also mentions a garden left by a common 
strumpet with a noble tomb built in remembrance of her with a 
well belonging to a lovely spring which by aqueducts supplied the 
city with water.’’ 

In KiSi Aurangzcb ordered thand.'i or posts to bo placed in the 
cfiuntry between Juniiar and Sinhgad. In 171)5 Aurangzeb halted 
7i months nc;ir Junnar before he marched towards Bijapur." In 
ITlti Shahu demanded Shivner fort from the iMoglials.'^ In I7b2 
Shivner was among the territory which Ragluinathrav ott'eri'd to the 
Moghul army which defeated Mfulhavrav, tlie fijurth l*esliwa 
(171)1- 1772) midway between Poona and Ahmailnagar.'' In 1777 
Balvanti’av Bede, the brother-in-law of Xana Fadnavis, troaeh('rou^4' 
seized and killed five outlaws at Junnar. Balvantrav was haunted 
b}' the ghosts of the murdered men and, to regain his tranquillity. 


* Kast India ami Persia, I.'IO-I.'IS. - Kast Intlia ami Persia, 1‘17-138, 

^ Past IiuliaamI Persia, ^ Past India ami Persia, 

^ Past India and Persia, IIU, '* Past India and Persia, P‘I4. 

' Idant DulFs Maratlia-s, 178; Elliot ami Douson, VII. 87!>. 
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lie built a temple near Junnar, and in it, as the object of worship, 
set five stones or imnch ling>< representing the five Kolis he had 
executed.! In a revenue statement of about 1790 Juner is men- 
tioned as the head of a snrkdroi twenty-three pargann-t with a total 
revenue of £116,431 ( Rs. 14,64,338) and a sub-divisional revenue 
of £38,342 (Rs. 3,83,420). The limits of the Junnar sarkdr 
apparently extended from Parner in Ahmadnagar to Sasvad in 
Poona.- In 1793 Nana Fadnavis removed Bajirav and Chimnaji 
Appa, the two sons of Raghunathrav, from confinement at 
Kopargaon and Nasik to Junnar where, according to the local story, 
they were kept in close custody in the gndhi now used for the sub- 
division revenue and police offices.* Ou Pe.shwa Madhavrav II. ’s 
death in 1793 Parshurdm Bhau went to Junnar and oifered the 
P eshwaship to Bajirav. Par.shuram Bhau hold a cow by the tail 
and swore by the Godavari, and Bajirav was satisfied and went with 
him to Poona.! In June 1814 3Ir. Elphinst one visited the *' town and 
rich valley of Joonere, with the scarped fort of Sheonaree over the 
town.’ Ho went up the Gane.sh Lena hill and saw the caves.® 
In November 1817 Ihijirav Peshwa. fiNung from Mahuli in Satara 
and Pandharpur in Shohipur, came to Junnar among whose hills 
he hoped Trimbukji Denglia would make him safe. At the end of 
Ilecember. rinding no .safety in Junnar. Bajirav fled south to Poona.® 
In the war which followed with the Peshwa a detachment under 
Major Eldridgo came to Junnar on the -JOth of May 1818. Both 
the mud fends of J unnar and 8hi\Ticr were deserted and taken 
possession of by Lieutenant White of the 1st Auxiliurv Battalion on 
the night of the 21st. Annabhai Rattikar, the commandant of 
i.liiMier, had fled to Hudsar fort, ten miles west of Junnar. where he 
V as taken.' A battalion of Bombay Native Infanlrv. two six- 
pounders, and a party of Captain Swanston's Ilorsc^ wen' kept at 
Junnar.’ In 1827 Captain Chines notiees Junnar as a sub-divisiunal 
hoad-iiuarters uith 3uU0 housi's.'' In 1.S2S Junnar had some fruit 

In 
rould 

1 ^ , ... intended to have a 

<ent.al hahyadri railway along the Miilsej pass, with the help of 
toui t hmese convicts planted a nur.serv of 2U9 exotic trees 

top ot Siuvner fort.» In the 184.-) di.sti'irbanees of Ra-di 
a detaelinient of Native Infantry was ipiartered at Junnar.' 

we5 o?K^ r* *1'-' Bhima. six miles north- 

3437 and in Vssl’ " dh in 1872 a population of 

To the we t rt it '*< ' ''eekly market is In-ld on Wediiesdav. 

lotlie v^t.st ot the town on the lelt bank of ' ” 

.shrines ot ilahudc'v, and near the shri 


nca- -ipiarters null 3UU0 housi's.'' In 1828 Junnar had some f: 
gardens, a good local market, and a population of not over 8000.'° 
1841 Hr. Gibson, ( 'oiiservator of Forests, believing that Shivner wr 
lie a hot lyeather health-resort, as it was then intended to hav 
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temple of Bhairav called Siddlieshvar. A fair attended by 1000 
people i.s held at the temple on the tenth of the bright half of 
Cliaitru or March- April. 

Kalamb is a small A'illage on the Pooua-Junnar road about 
thirteen miles south-east of Khcd and four miles north of ilanehar . In 
1814. according to SirT.E. Colebrooke. Mr. Elphin.stone noted caves 
in the hills round ‘Kullum’ many of them difficult of access and some 
with inscriptions.^ He describes them as very handsome. A careful 
seai'ch in the hills round Kalamb shows no trace of caves and the 
people of Kalamb know nothing of cai es. Apparently a mistake 
has been made in extracting from Mr. Elphinstone's diary. It is 
difficult to say whether the caves vi.sited by Mr. Elphinstone ivere 
the Manmoda group to the south-east of Junnar with forty-five caves 
and nineteen inscriptions or the Shelarvadi group with six cai'es 
and one inscription. 

Kalas village, fifteen miles north-west of Indapur, with in 1881 
a population of lOGfi, has a weekly market on Tlle^day. 

Karde, a market town of 2074 people, stands in a plain among 
small hills, six miles south of Sirur. Karde is a large trade 
centre ■with about 190 merchants shopkeepers and moneylenders. 
The trade is chiefly in grain and other articles from the neighbour- 
ing villages or from the Bala Ghat in the north-east. The grain 
is sent to Poona, Junnar, and other market towns. Karde is the 
largest cuttle and money centre in the Sirur sub-division and is much 
frecpiented by distant traders. 

Ka'rle in ilaval. six miles west of Khadkala. is a small 
village of 731 people with a station on the Peninsula railway and a 
public works bungalow. A W('eklv market is held on Eriday. 
About two miles north of Karle. within the limits of Veluirgaou 
village, is a notisl group of Buddlii'-t caves details of which are given 
below under Yeluirgaon. 

In 1817 Kilrle was the scene of the capture of the Vaughan 
brothers who were lianged at Talegaon.- In 1827 Captain Chines 
notices Karle evith forty-two houses eight shops and a tank.'^ 

Kavte, a large village, twelve mih‘S north-W(‘st of Sirur. with in 
1881 a population of 20fi->, has a weekly market on Thursday. 

Kendur, on the A'll a feeder of thi' Bhima. about twentv miles 
south-west of Sirur. is a large market town, with in ISSl a population 
of 29N9. The wisldy market is held on Mondav. 44ie second 
Pcslnva B.'ijir.iv Balaji fl72l-174ll) granted Kendur to his favourite 
mistress 41ast;ini.* To the east of the town is the tomb of a 
iMusalman saint AVali-Bawa where a small fair or a/’av. attimded 
by dot) people, is hidd outlie bright fourth of ('Imiti-K or 4Iarch- 
April. The tomb enjovs a grant of land assessi'd at l.v. VhI. 
(1G.2’). 

Khadkala, on the right bank of the Indr.iyani thirty mill's 
north-west of Poona, is the head-quarters of the iMiival sub-division 


' ( 'oktiriHike's Elphinstone, I. 28.3. - See lielosv Talogaiin liahh.ulo. 

^ Itiiicrary, 10. 

Details of Mavitaubai. better kuowu as Mastaiii. aie given below under Tubal and 
Poona objects, 
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with a railway station and in 1881 a population of 816. Though a 
small village Khadkala, on account of its central position and the 
nearness of the railway, has been made the head-quarters of a sub- 
division. Not far from the railway station is a rest-house for native 
travellers. The 1880 railwav returns showed ‘26,921 pa.ssengers 
and 739 tons of goods. 

Khandala, north latitude 18^ 46' and ea.st longitude 76’ 23', in 
a hollow about 1787 feet above the sea and 200 below the crest of the 
Sahyadri hills, forty-two miles north-west of Poona, is a station on the 
Peninsula railway, with in 1881 a population of 3069. The Khandala 
hollow highlands to the east south and west, slope north-west to the 
wild gorges of the Paraha and Ulhas rivers. To the north is the 
wild gorge of the P'lhas, to the cast rows of low ridges that, running 
nearly north and south, jjart the L Ilias and the Indrayani, to the 
south the Bhoma-Unibari hills, and to the west a long flat spur 
that stretches north into the Ulhas ravine. Besides by the slopes 
that lead to the Bhonia-Uinbari hills and to the western spur, the 
level of the Khandala hollow is broken by .several knolls crowned 
by casuarinas, mangoes, bamboos. /d /a 7/;// /.s, and other forest trees; it 
is seamed by the beds of torrents that cut their way north from 
the steep sides of the Bhouia range to the Ulhas ravine; and it is 
crossed from north to south by the Peninsula railway and from south- 
east to north-west by the Bombay-Poona high road. Houses are 
dotted over almost the whole of the Khand.ala hollow. European 
and Parsi dwellings hold most of the higher sites and the houses 
of the village are scattered over four hamlets, the old site and the 
Mhiirs' quarters on rising ground to the soutli of the railway, a 
group of tanners or Chfanbhars' huts some way to ^he east, and' the 
new suburb now the main village lining the Bombay road near the 
centre of the hollow. Between the new village and the western spur 
is a large reservoir. 

North and cast, beyond the wild gorge of the Ulhsis. stretch 
waving grassy iqjlands, sprinkled with trees and with patches of 
brushwood and hill tillage. To the north, behind the uplands, rise 
the bale tops and slopes of the doubh'-peaked llajmachi. and the 
more ilistaiit flat crot of T)h:ik. and. nearer to the east, the tamer 
slopes of the (lira or Tung.irli hills. To the south-east the spurs 
that ])art the I Ih.is aud Indr.iyani rise toward- the south and join 
the east end of the l!honia-l mbari range which stretches about two 
miles Iroiii east to west at from 3im to -’itm ferf above Khandala, 
rising troiii the A ajiri ])ass in the centri'. ea-t into the Bhoma 
phiti'tiu and west itito the bare bhilf of Umbari. In the extreme 
soutli-west, behind 1 mbari. stands the sharp clear-cut el ifl known as 
the Dukes Nose or Aopy/Ao/o tluit is the Cobra's Hood.' Except 
the two long spurs at the ends and the gentle rise to the \ ajiri pa.ss'^ 


‘ Tlu‘ likeness in the outline of this icm-U to the Ituke of tVelliiieton'.s imse, tlie heail 
lying on the lull sale, is hest seen troni near l.on.ol.i. 'the ovfi'hiinaiiie point 

aii'l .sale loctcs \^hKh in. ike the ptuk look like a eohr.a in .let to strike are sanl to be 
best sei n tioin iioai Kliopoli or (.ain]ioIi .u the niouth of the llor ji.ass. 

^ ^ ^ 1 he \ a |ii i pas, t.iko, its name from Vnji Dev. a reil-snieareil stone, rvhieh, on the 
I uesilays of A'^hd'lh or .lune-July is worshipped with cocoanuts and gram. 
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in the middle, the north face of the Bhoma-Umbari range, furrowed 
from crest to base by lines of deep cut stream beds, is in places 
thick with brushwood and small timber, and in the less steep 
and more open slopes is covered with grass which remains green 
or a rich bi'own after the other hill-sides are bleached and bare. 
To the w'est the spur that stretches from the foot of the 1 inbari cliff 
north to the Ulhas ravine ha.s its crest covered vith buildings, 
dwellings with groves and rows of trees, two low flat-roofed blocks 
of barracks, and an English chapel. Especially in the soft morning 
and evening side-lights Khandala commands beautiful views 
down the Parana and U liras ravines. From the grassy thinly-wooded 
crests the ravines fall down bare withered slopes or in sheer rugged 
clitfs, through gentler bush-clad banks or terraces and cool deep- 
wooded dells, into the sheer walls of rock that overhang the stream 
beds. Fur ther on, as the gorges joitr and broaden into a valley, the 
stream winds slightly to the east round the broad base of Beraii or 
Kiith Pathar whose withered and rocky upper slopes end in a broad 
coppice-covered plateau, crowned near the west by two grassy knolls. 
Skirting the base of Behran the deep wooded valley and lower slopes 
of the Ulhiis, lightened by grassy glades, stretch north till in the 
distance the vuUey is crossed by a spur from Eajmachi hill. 
Except that their crests burn from yellow to white or red, that the 
masses (jf foliage in the valley and lower slopes grow thinner, the 
brown grassy glades whiten anil the streams slowly run dry, the larger 
ravines that are cleft down to the Konkan keep their main features 
unchanged throughout the fair season. On the other hand the 
uplands and shallow Deccan valleys which, during the rainy months 
are a wie-toned green and in the dry season are bleached and yellow, 
are full of colour in ( )ctober. The deetJ '''hite only on steep rocky 

slopes, passes through bright or pah yellow and gentle or ruddy brown 
in the deeper soiled uplands, to the softest green in hollows and 
stream beds. In the valleys and lowlands the harvested rice plots, 
still moist and soft, are gay witli small grasses and marsh flowers; 
other uureaped rice fields are masses of gold or white framed by lines 
of brown-grav grass ; while in the damper hollows, flooded from some 
tiny channel, are beds of late rice with gray nodding plumes and 
shai'p tpiiveriug leaves of the brightest green. 

( )f the 2s0 Khandala houses seventy-live are of the fii'st class, 
fortv-llve of the second, and Kid of the third class. Of thesi', eleven 
are on the orig'inal village site, eleven in the (Mhars ipiarters. four 
ill the ( 'liiiiiihhars' hamlet, and the rest in the new suburb or scattered 
o\er the hollow. 

Tile stock returns show thirty-four bullocks, 120 cows, and forty 
buffaloes thirtv-live of them female and five male', live horses, and 
titty-eight sheep and goats. T’here are nine two-bulloek ploughs, and 
six tmlliH k carts and one riding cart. The lields, chiefly in the 
Ujiper valleys to the east, yield rice, ninjli, Cdri. and st'ira. 

Among tile people of the village jiroper, hesidi s (Maratha Briih- 
nians and Kunbis are an Oswil Sliriivak. three families of Eingayat 
Yanis, two I’ardesliis one a Thiikur the other a man of low caste, 
two Suiiiir.s. a Loluir, a Kasiir. a Nilmdev Shimpi. aXhiivi, a Dhobi, 
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two Pujari Kolis, and several families of Chambhars and Mhars. 
There are nine houses of Musalmaiis and one or two of Christians. 
Europeans and Parsis visit the village in the fair season but none 
.stay during the whole year. There are nine sho 2 )s. three kcjit by 
LiiiKavat Yanis orocers and grain-dealers, one bv a Mar war Yani a 
grain-dealer and nioneyleiider, one by a tailor, two by goldsmiths, 
and two liquor-shops one for Eurojjean the other for native fermented 
liquor. 

During the fair season twenty or thirty bulloek-carts pass up and 
down the Bombay road daily, besides a few jjonies and some droves 
of q)ack bullocks. The cartmen are Deccan Kunbis, Telis, and 
Musalmans, belonging chiefly to Poona and Ahmadnagar. They 
make three or four tripsin the fair season, taking wheat, millet, oil, 
butter, onions, potatoes, raw sugar, cotton, kidtJii. a dye called tarvat, 

1) cqj 2 Jer, and coriander seed : and bringing back chiefly salt from 
Punvel and Pen and to a less extent rice, date, and cocoaiiuts. The 
bullock packmen are chiefly Lamaiis from the eastern Deccan who 
take millet, wheat, and liu'ccd and bring back salt which is the only 
article it pays them to carry. They make two trijw a year. Ponies, 
belonging chiefly to Kunbis and MusaliUcin Bagbans, take betel-leaf or 
■pun to Pen and Panvcl and come back either omjjty or with loads of 
dried fi.sli. These jjouies make about two trips a month. Mon are 
soineliinc.s met carrying heudloads of grain, chiefly rice and nnyli. 
They are almost all 3Iusalmans and Kuiibi.s and come from Khopivli, 
Karjat, and other villages near the foot of the Sahyadris. 

The railway station, in tlie .south-east of the Kliaudala hollow, is 
surrounded on tlie east .south and west by ridges, hills, and wooded 
knolls. Noi’thwai'ils the country is ojx'ii rising in the distance into 
four chief hills, the nearer ami lower spurs of the Cf ira or Tungiirli 
hills in tlie cast, the flat to[j of Dliak and the double jjeaks of Baj- 
niilchi to tlie north, and the wooded knoll-crowned plateau of Niith 
Patluir or Berlin to the uorth-wcst. From the station the road runs 
north for about 150 yiU'ds to the Bombay road which stretches in a 
somewhat irregular line north-west to the crest of the Bor jiass. 
Almost the wliole of Khandala lies to the west of the station and the 
Bombay road, between the jioint where they join and the barrack 
ridge in tlie west. The only ^larts of the village that lie beyond 
these limit.s are the old village site and Mhnrs’ quarters on rising 
ground to the south of the railway : to the east three dwelling.s. two 
on high ground almost a mile towanls Icnidvla and a third smaller 
and lower about half as far ; and in a hollow, a few yards east along 
the Poona road, a ( luster of (.'Iniinlihars' huts. To the north of tlio 

2 ) oint where the railway and the Bombay road meet are three small 
dwellings, and, a little to tin' west, on a bare plateau that stretches 
north to the edge of tlie I’uvalui ravine are the travellers’ bungalow^ 
and two sniall liouses one used as a7i hotel. (.)u the flat ground 
across the Baralia ravine to the noi'lli of the travellers’ bungalow 

1 Tlie ell, .it the travellers' liuiiiialoM arc 2-' (lie. 1 ) for one room fora day and 
nii'ht.iud 1 '■ yS ) fur "Iio roimi for a 'lay. Tlieie a niessin.aii ami messenger . Ihe 
inessmaii's lioarding cliarges are, he.-ides iviim, for a hot hreakt.i.st or luneheuu 
( Re. 1), for a cohl breakfast or luncheon Is. fid. (12 and for dinner 3,s. ( Us. 1 ()• 
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reached from the Poona road, across the little tvooded ravine where 
the Dhobis wash, traces of a cleared carriage wav and several house 
plinths seem to mark the site of the straw-built shed, built by ilr, 
Elphinstone, and often visited by him when Governor of Bombay 
(1819-1827). The house stands close to the edge of the rocky 
precipice skirting the Paraha ravine and commands a fine view west 
and south to the Khandala plateau.^ About a hundred yards to the 
west of the travellers’ bungalow is a pyramid-shaped stone monument 
to !Mr. Graham the botanist.- A few yards to the east of Graham’s 
monument are two small tombs, one with a flat, the other with an 
upright stone.® Further north where the ground falls into a lower 
plateau is a flat stone about two feet from the ground 41 long and 
throe broad with a raised central square block on which a pair of foot- 
prints are carved. This stone marks the grave of a Hindu mason or 
Gavandi who died while the railway was being made. 

To the west of the station, the Bombay road passes, with the post 
office on the right and a wooded knoll on the left, through new 


' Culoncl .J. White, R E. As early as 1811 Mr. Elphiustene had found out the 
charm of KliamUla. In December Isll (t nlcbiooke's J.lj'hinstune. 1. -Rl) he urote : 
Ihe deep solitude of these valleys, ap(iareiitly shut from all mankind, the silence 
distuibcd only Ijy tlie uavin'.;ol branches, and tlie picturesque arrangement of crags 
and Hoods, recall delightful ideas and lead to the iaiiey of haiipy hours spent in the 
enjoyment of the pleasures ol the imagination. In .September ISilM (Colehrooke’s 
Eliihmstone, XI. ’-’tT) he nrote liom Kliandula : I have this morning ridden from 
Paiivel (IQ to my hiuigalovv heie ; 1 am now in my room witliiii thiee stips of the 
clitt. My window IS iniiueJmtely o\ er It. It lias been rairdiig and thin clouds are 
still sailing up the chasm, hak J’liner is m sight over a cloud which coveis the 
whole of tilt' tcip ot the Khandal.i liill. The cascade though not full is in great 
beauty and the sound of it is the only one he.ard. 

^ The iuscription runs . To 

John Graham, Esqr , 

Deputy Post Master General of Bombay, 

An Active Originator, Warm Supporter, and Accomplished Member 
of the Agricultural Society of Western India 
Born at Westkirk on Esk 1805 
Died at Kandalla 28th May 1839 
Erected hy his numerous Friends throughout this Presidency 
In commemoration of 

The many Estimable qualities for which he was distinguished in all the relations 

of Private Life and 

The untiring exertion to oblige for which he was not less Conspicuous in the 
Discharge of his Official Functions 
And in token of their high sense 
of his Disinterested Labours and Valuable Contributions 
in the cause of Botanical Science 

‘ The writing on the flat stone rums . 

Sacred 

To the Memory 
ot 

Wra Byrne, 

Late H. M’s IV Lt. Dragoons, Who 
Departed this life 28th January 1844, 

Aged 59 years 

Leaving a widow and a large family to lament their loss. 

Weep not for me my children dear 
I am not dead but .sleeping here 
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Khandala, a double line of low-tiled or iron-roofed houses with a 
stone-built school and some brick-built graindealers’ and grocers’ 
shops. Beyond this, after pa.ssing over the railway the lake lies on 
the left and on tlie right is a second hamlet with a Parsi rest-house, 
a blacksmith’s and a butcher’s shop, and some other houses chiefly 
of lower class Hindus. On a wooded knoll to the right stands a 
dwelling house, the property of Sir Janisetji Jijibhai. To the left 
in front are the rest-quarters for troops and a rest-house for trayellers 
and the Roman Catholic church. To the south at the mouth of 
the Yajiri pass are two small dwelling-houses, and in the west on 
the barrack spur surrounded by casuarina trees is the Khandala hotel, 
further to the north a smaller house used as officers’ quarters, the 
barrack outhouses, two long flat-roofed blocks of barracks, another 
set of outhouses, and a hospital, and a little further to the north 
the English chapel. At the end of the clitf ndth rows of tall 
casuarina trees is Bairamji’s bungalow overhanging the Ulhas 
valley.* 

The old forts, rock-tcmplcs, and sacred groye.s in the country 
round make Khandala a convenient centre for a number of trips. 
These trips may be divided into two classes, half-day trips and whole- 
day trips. Ch the half-day trips the simplest is to walk, ride, or 
drive two miles to Lomivla, walk about three quarter’s of a mile 
through its sacred grove, and come buck up the steep grassy slope of 
Bhoma hill along its rolling plateau and buck by the bush-clad \ ajiri 
pass, a round of about six miles. The crest of the Yajiri pass, or still 
better, the top of the Kmbari scarp to the west, commands an 
excellent view of the Thanu and many of the AYest Poona hills. 
Xorth, across the upper gorge of the Ulhiis, rise the plateau and 
the doublo-fortitied peaks of Rajmachi, and behind Rnjrnachi the 
di.stant masses of Jivdhan and Xana's Thumb, the watchers of the Xana 
pa.'S. A little to the right of Rajiniichi is the flat crest of L)hak, and 
behind, through a break in the range, the Kii.sur pass hills. Further 
east and clo>er at hand are the lower and tamer spurs of the Gira 
or Tungarli hills. The eastern r iew of the ludrayani valley is hidden 
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The writing on the upiiglit stocc runs ; 

Sacred 
to the 
Memory of 
Mary Jane 
Infant Daughter of 
Joseph and Harriet 
Duncoinbe 

Who departed this life 
On the 3rd Dec r842 
Aged 13 months and 25 days. 

On high she now doth stand 
With Angel’s harp and voice ; 

And midst the saintly baud 
She doth in Christ rejoice. 

1 Near tlie west wall of the ganlen of Mr. Baiiamji s house is a pill.ar .at out a foot 
sqnaie and four feet liigli covered with rich inueh worn carving. Among the tigures 
aie moie than one bm.ill se.ited images. The pillar is said to have been brouglit 
from near the rei etsing .station by a Mr. Ad.ini who was employed in making the 
railway. 
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by the ridge of the Bhoma hill. To the south, beyond the laud.s of 
Kuranda where the Indrayani takes its rise, is the bare western elilF 
of Sakarpathar and to the left the three nobs of Der ha rising by 
rugged steps to the jagged head of Morgiri or Jambulni. Behind 
the bare western scarp of Sakarpathar ri.sL> the two isolated peaks of 
Koari fort and [Malegar backed by wiki lofty ranges, the IMulshi hills 
behind Koari and tlie Tcl Bail! hills behind 3Ialeg:ir. To the west, 
beyond the Sahyadvi ravines, stretch the rice rields and grass 
uplands of the Patalganga valley with the tree-fringed lake of 
Khopivli in the foreground, and down the centre of the valley the long 
rows of trees that mark the line of the Bombay high road. Beyond 
the Sahvadri spurs, that form the southern limit of the Ratalganga 
valley, ri.ses the massive block of Manikgad on the borders of Pen 
and Karjat ; behind Maui kg ad .strctchc.s the water of the Apta 
creek, and .still further west, out of Bombay harbour, rises the round- 
topped hill of Karanja. T’o the right of Ivhopiili. beyond the 
railway spur, stretches the flat top of I.liltheran. and tiie rugged 
crags of Bava Malang, and to the south the level cre-st of Prabul 
and the sharp jioint of False Funnel. Behind the south shoulder of 
False Funnel are the Persik hills and. further to the we.st, Salsette 
rising in three chief groups. Satkhindi behind Tiiana in the north, 
the Kanheri group in the centre, and the hills round Telnir in the 
south. Further to the north, rising clo.se at liand from the Ulhas 
ravine, is the wooded knoll-crowned plateau of Reran or Patlnir and 
a gi'oup of distant lulls centering in the rugged mass of Mahuli. 
A( ross the Flhas valley from Boraii, Rajuiachi Bhiina.sliankar and 
the watchers of the A'aiia pass complete the view. 

A second trip, wliich also is b<'st made on foot, is, after passing two 
miles along the Lonavla road to the railway gate whicli h ads !<; the 
Lonfnla gro^'e, to tuin north across tlic Tungarli rice-lands and 
climb the Gira range that di^■ides the villages of Tungarli and Kuncii, 
From its central position t.Tira commands a fluer view tlian almost 
an}' except the highest hills. To the noi-th, bcninded to tlie riglit bv 
flat-topped ridges in the lands of Kvdi. Pangloli, and Valvandi, 
.strctclies the wild wooded ci’cst of the Sahyadiis. gashed by the 
b.'-anch of the Kachal gorge, tliat, all but a narrow neck, cuts off 
Ivajmachi from tin.’ Deccan. Behind Rajuiachi are tlie ilistant out- 
lines of [Ihiniashankar. .rivdhan. and Xdna's Tliumb. ( >ver the nariow 
neck, to the east of R.ijm.-ichi, rises the massise level outline of 
Dluik. and, further to tlic right, range rises behind I'aiige till the 
view is closed by the 'I'akir spur thi'ee miles from Ivlnidkilla. hast and 
south-east lies the Imlrc.yani valley, the h vel i'ic(_‘-lands broken bv 
wooded knolls, and boundi'd on the south bv the wild clear-cut 
outlines of Kiuai’a. Batnisi, Vis.-ipur. Lobogad. and the Sakarpalluir 
platcam, heliind wliicli idse the lofty peaks of IMorgiri or diimlihulni, 
Koari fort, and Saltar. To the west lies tlie liollow of Khaiidala, 
hounded to tlic soutli hy the Bhoma-Umhari range and ending 
northward in tlie ruggcsl gorge of the u[)per T’lhas stretching to 
the base of the wooded plateau of Beraii or X.ith Pathar, behind 
which rise ilatln'ran and Prahal, and, in the distance, the S.-ilsetto 
hills and the Bombay harbour. After reaciiing the ere.st of the 
Gira hill the path runs east along the hill-top till it turn.s down a 
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steep gorge through a grove of old trees and huge climbers. It 
then crosses the rice-lands of Pangloli back to Lonavla and 
Khandala. The tvhole distance is about nine miles. 

A third trip, ^vliich. like the tvo former trips, should be made on 
foot, is south through the Vajiri j)a.ss in the Bhoma-Umbari range 
domi into the lauds of Karvanda, up a steep zigzag gra.ssv path, 
about three miles to the top of the Duke's No.se or the Na'gphani 
that is Cobra's Hood, which commands a wide view like, and, in some 
respects, finer than the view from the Umbari bluti’. Then back 
to within half a mile of Karvanda, turn to the west keeping the gaunt 
scarp of Nagphuni to the right, and wind along a rugged uneven 
path tlirough the rich forest that stretches to the foot of the Sahyadri 
slopes. Towards tlie north tlie wood grows thinner and the path, 
cros.sing the crests of spurs and winding along the edges of ravines, 
keeps fairly level till it reaches the grassy plateau on which stands 
the Khandala hotel. The wh(jle distance is about nine miles. 

A fourth half-day trip, which can be done only on foot and is best 
suited for a morning walk, is along the Bombay road to the first 
turn below Bairamji's bungalow. Then leaving the road, pa.ss along 
a path that slopes down the west side of the ravine tiU it is 
crossed by the railway, keep to the railway for about 500 yards, 
and, leaving it when it enters a cutting, take to the left hand 
zigzag up the steep southern face of Beraii or Nath Pathar. 

From the crest of the hill, which is about 125 feet above the 
travellers’ bungalow, pass west, through blanched grass and stunted 
coppice, about a mile and a half to the top of either of the knolls.^ 
Beyond the knolls, the hill top stretches in a .second but shorter 
plateau, the 2 )art of tlu' hill east of tlu' knolls being known as Beran 
and the west as Nfith Pathar. The view to the north is over the Flhas 
valloy with, in the distance. Dugad north of Matheriin and ilahuli 
fui'ther to the right To the north-east are the stcej) bare sides and 
flat jjlateau of B.ijniaehi with its two foi-tified peaks. Behind 
Bajinachi ris'’S Dliak, and, beyond a deep bay in the line of the 
Sahyadvis. Bhimashankar. Jivdhan, and Nana’s Thumb. To the east 
and south-east, beyond the Flhas gorge, are the jieaks along the 
south of the Indr.'iyani valley, the rounded Kuvara. the pointed 
Batrasi. the long Hat of 5d'-.’ipur. and the short comb-back of Imhogad. 
Further to the south are the isolated peaks of Tung and Tikoua and 
the jagg<'(l outline of 5forgiri or Jaml)ulnl. To the south rise the 
])oin1ed scar]) of the Duke's Nose and in the distance the heights of 
Tell)aili and Tainani. To the left is the heavy bluff of Hanikgad 
and the range that centres in the ])illarlike peak of Karnfila or 
Funnel Hill. Futher to the left are the smaller pillar of False 
Funnel, and the long fiat backs of Prabal and Matheran. The 
Beran plateau is badly off for water. About a month after the 
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1 Tlie chief trees .-u-o : rinirli hirnn'l ('.issi.-i earand.ag, ./rim Randia diimetorum, 
for'fii /.i/.ypKas rugo.sa, yiiiihh>>f F.ugeuia (.ualn)lauum, tfiijanijvon wood Memccylou 
cilulc. hu'Hr .lasiniraim latifoliuni, fntlar locus oorditoli.i, knymuhi miiia Lagcrsti'icinia 
pai'villora, head.) anhi Vanguieva cduiis, rtmitfn Lasiosaphun eriocephalug, dsrta 
Bricdelia ictusa, ami .voo, Hetcrophr.agma roxburghii. 
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rains some families of Dhangars come bringing herds of cattle. 
There are then some pools at the eastern foot of the knolls. But 
these pools soon dry and there is seldom u'uter later than J anuary. 

There are six chief whole-day trip.s, two east one to the Yeliargaon 
or Karle and Bhaja eaves and the other to the forts of Lohogad and 
Visapur; one south-east to the Bed.sa caves ; one south to Sakarpathar ; 
one west to the Gambhirnath cave; and one north to Bijinaedii fort. 

For the Karle and Bliaja eaves the only route in the beginning 
of the fair sca.son is to ride or drive to the Karle travellers' bungalow 
about six mile.s ; ride or walk to the Karle cave.s and back to 
the bungalow about three miles ; breakfast at the bungalow ; and in 
the afternoon lide or walk to the Bhaja caves about three miles, 
and back six miles to Khandala. The whole di.stance is about twenty 
miles. In the later part of the cold and during the hot season 
(March- June) the pleasante.st route is to drive or ride by the old 
Poona road along the south limit of the Indrayani valley about eight 
miles to Bhaja : from Bhaja about two mile.s to the Karle bungalow, 
breakfast, and in the afternoon drive or ride two miles to the Karle 
caves and back by a cross country track that joins tlu' main road 
near the vdlagc of Takshai about two miles west of Karle. The 
whole distance is about eighteen miles. The caves are described 
under Vcliargaon and Bhaja. 

The second whole-day trip to the cast i.s, in the early part of the 
cold sea.son, to ride or drive to Karle. from Karlo to walk or ride 
about two mile.s to Bhaja, and from Bhaja to walk up a pass to 
the plateau fi'om which Lohogad ri.scs on the riglit and Tisapur on 
the left. Visit Lohogad, atid tlien going east, up tlie south face of 
Visfipur. cross the lull and come down along tlie jdateau above 
the lihiija caves; then back to Karle and home by the main road to 
Khandala. In the later part of the fair scasoii and during the hot 
weather tlio plea.suntcst way ot seeing Loliogad and 'Vistipiir is to take 
the old Poona road, and leaving it at tlie village of Avadlii, to climb 
the pass, eross the Lohogad plateau, climb Lohogad and examine 
the fort, descend to the plateau and passing on to Visapur eross the 
hill and return, meeting lior.se.s oi' a pony-eai-t at Bh.aja. The 
whole distance is about eighteen mdes. iJetails are given under 
Iiohogad and ^'isapur. 

The trip to the Bedsa caves is along the old Poona road and 
under T.oluigad eleven miles to Pimpalgaon ; climh thiGull ; go down 
the back a few humlred feet ; ami pass aliout one and a lialf milt s to 
the cave-, and return by the .same route. The whole distance is 
about tweiity-tivc miles. Tlie caves are deseiihed under Ih'd-a. 

The next trip is to the southern liills either tliroiigli tlu> Vajiri 
pass about four miles or round by I.omivla eight miles to tlie tojj of 
tsakarpat hiii’. Irom .Sakarpathar trips ma\' he made in almost any 
direetioii. One of the best Is about four miles soutli to the great 
Bevgad wood. 

The trip to the Brahmanic rock temple of Gamhhiniatli in 
the north face of Bcran or Vatli Pat bar mu he done only on foot. 
The way i.s the .same a-s to the top of Beraii hill, except ‘instead of 
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leaving the railway at the first cutting, keep along the line through 
six tunnels to about oOO feet below Khandala. Then, leaving the 
railway on the right, climb a steep hillside about loO feet above the 
railway Avith roughly cut steps near the top. From this the path 
leads for a short distance along a rough rocky ledge under an 
overhanging scarp with an outer row of A'ery old Michelia champaca 
or chihnpha trees. In front of the cave, which from its very sloping 
roof seems to be partly at least a natural car'ern, is a rude frame 
supported on four pillars with a sloping roof roughly thatched with 
plantain leaves. ^ iJetads of the cave are given under Jambrug in 
the Thana Statistical Account.- 

The path to Eajmachi fort in the north-east begins with a long 
bend to the east. It then winds along the rough crest of the 
Sahj’adris, round the top of the deep Kachal valley, across a narrow 
neck or isthmus and round, up a steep pass, to the plateau from which 
rise the double fortified peaks of Manranjan on the west and the 
higher and steeper Shrir-ardhan on the east. The way back is across 
the same neck and along the same rough plateau and as the distance 
is about twenty-four miles, the wliole of which must be done at a 
walk and most of it on foot, it is difficult to complete the trip much 
under twelve hours. 

Khed, north latitude 18° 50' and east longitude 73° 57', on the 
Bhima, twenty-five miles north of Poona, is a municipal town, the 
head-quarters of the Khed sub-division, with in 1872 a population 
of 6446 and in 1881 of 7015. The limits of the Khed township 
include the enormous tillage area of 13,060 acres or upwards of 
trventy square miles and about twenty-four hamlets. The town 
has good camping grounds especially in a mango grove abotit a mile 
to the east, and a rest-house for native travellers on the Bhima 
near the Ahmadnagar road. Besides the sub-dir-isional revenue 
and police offices Khed has a sub-judge’s court, a municipalitA”, 
a dispensary, a Government school, a post office, the tomb of the 
Moghal general Dilar arklian and three temples. 

The municipality was established in 1863. In 1882-83 it had an 
income of £45 (Rs.450) chiefly from a house-tax and an expenditure 
of £80 (Rs. 800). The dispen.sary was opened in 1876. 
In 1882-83 it treated twenty in-patients and 4187 out-patients at 
a cost of £69 (Rs. 690). Dildvarkhan's tomb and mosque lie to 
the north of the torvn just outside the Delhi gate. They are 
surrounded by a wall enclosing a large plot of land most of which is 
under cultivation. The shrine is domed and built on a raised plat- 
form, the upper part of which is ornamented all round with a hanging 
wreath of sculptured florvers. The outside is quadrangular rvith a 
minaret flanking the dome at each corner. The four walls are adorned 
each with a double row of three blank arches, the centre arch in the 
lower and the tAvo side arches in the upper row being minutely 
cusped. The shrine contains tAvo tombs said to bo of Dilavarkhdn 
and his brother.® An inscription OA'er the entrance shows that the 


' There was once a strong well built porch which wa8 burnt down. 

A Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 108-110. 

* A third brother of DilAvarkhin is buried at Rahimatpur in SiUra. 
B 8«6— 31 
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tomb was built in 1613 (h. 1022) or early in the reign of Jahangir 
(160.5-1627). The small mosque to the west of the tomb is a 
graceful specimen of Musalman carvecl-stone work. It is built on a 
raised platform and has a double row of three arches. 

The three temples are of Tukaidevi, Siddheshvar, and Yishnu. The 
temple of Tukaidevi at Tukaivadi lies a few yards to the right of 
the Poona-Nasik road. The temple, which is a rough looking 
building, is entered from the east through a small porch with a wall 
and pillars on either side. The porch opens into a hall or mnnilap 
with twelve pillars in four rows of three each and guarded by a high 
parapet wall surmounted by short single-stone pillars. The pillars 
are rude and massive ; square about the middle, then eight-sided, 
then four-sided, again eight-sided, and then a series of rings 
surmounted by a square abacus which is tapped by a heavy headpiece 
with four projections. A flat stone roof rests on the pillars and 
recedes slightly beneath each set of four pillars. The external roof 
of the hall or nave is flat with a pot or kalash at each of the four 
corners and a small spire where the hall roof meets the shrine. The 
shrine has an oval dome with a rude minaret at each of the four 
corners. In front of the temple is a one-stone lamp-pillar. The 
temple of Siddhe.shvar .stands among trees on the Bhima about half 
a mile east of the town. The building includes a nave, a transept, 
and a shrine. It is entered from the north through a small porch 
whose roof rests on two pillars. The shrine has a pyramidal and 
fluted or ribbed roof with a dome above and some snake ornaments 
adorning the ribs on the east and west. Over either transept is a 
smaller dome and a very small one over the nave. The projecting 
entablature of the temple is adorned underneath with p<'ndent abaci 
ending in what looks like a //?iy and with an occasional figure. A 
Sanskrit inscription over the doorway .shows that the temirle was 
built by Trinibak Muhadev a Yarn in 172.> (S. 1647). A fair is 
held on the Malu'mhivrdtra Day in Febniary-Mareh. To the north- 
east of the temple is a ruinous corridor rest-house of brick and 
mortar. Its eastern side consi.sts of foitr cusped archc.s, and the 
north side of seven arches of which the middle only is cusped. The 
flat roof is ornamented with a pierced cornice. To the rrorth of the 
temple is a small pond with flights of .steps on the east north and 
south. On the west the corridor liiis eight pillars and two 
pilasters in its frontage towards the pond. The north steps are 
broken by two small shrines facing similar shrines on the south. 
About a mile south of Khed on the Bhima is a temple to 
Vishnu built about 1630 by Chandinlm an ascetic. A small fair is 
held at the temple orr the dark eighth of HJiravan or July -August. 

In 1707 Khed was the scene of an action between Shahii and the 
party of his aunt Tarabai the widow of Raja Ram. Dhanaji, the 
general of Tai-abai, did not support her minister the I’ant Rratinidhi 
who fled to Satara.^ 

Kedgaon village in Bhimthadi about twelve miles north of Supa, 
with in 1881 a population of 1072, has a station on the Peninsula 


1 Grant Dufl’s Mardthits, 185. 
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railway 33 1 miles east of Poona. The 1880 railway returns showed 
17,802 passengers and 489 tons of goods. 

Kikvij a large village twelve miles south-west of Sasvad, with 
in 1881 a population of 1-5G3, has a weekly market on Saturday. 

Koarigad Fort, in the Mulshi petty di^-ision on the Poona- 
Kolaha frontier, rises on a flat topped detached hill commanding 
the Amhavni pass about twenty miles south of the Bor pass and 
about forty miles west of Poona. Stretching north and south with 
an extreme end pointing north, the fort is about a mile and a half in 
circumference. The ascent lies over a steep gorge, and the passage 
to the main entrance, which is completely covered with fallen 
masonry, leads on the north-east to . a ruined gateway standing 
among hlown-up walls. There is another on the west or weakest 
side of the fort. It is much more difficult than the main entrance, 
being steeper and up the rugged face of the rock. The defences 
include a wall banquette round the top, embrasured for guns at 
irregular intervals, and provided with embrasured towers at the 
corners. The top is flat and much of it is occupied by two large 
ponds supplied with abundant water and by a ruined temple of 
Koaridevi.* Seven largo cannon lie on the hill, Lakshmi, the 
largest of them, being pointed to command the Amhavni pass. 

In 1486 Koari was taken by Malik Ahmad afterwards the first 
Ahmadnagar king.'-^ In the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
according to Koli tradition, a Koli Lumaji Bhokhar, the chief or 
lidik of Pimpalgaon in tlie Mahad valley, was anxious to be sarndik or 
head of the Kolis. To gain the favour of the Mu.salman government 
Lumdji brought word that there was a splendid horse in Koari fort. 
If he was given some money he would try and get it for the 
emperor, The money was advanced, the Kolis of all the fifty-two 
vallevs gathered, and surrounded the fort. At the end of a 
year, as the siege had made no progress, the Musalman governor 
threatened that unless they took the fort in a month a number 
of them would be put to a disgraceful death, ilany of the Kolis 
fled, but Lumdji and some of his friends dressing as woodmen 
got into the fort and bribing one of the garrison by his help got a 
ladder fastened at the top. Lumaji and Ins friends came down 
from the fort and then with a band of their followers began to 
climb. When they readied the foot of tlie rock from whose top the 
ladder was lianging they found the ladder wa.s seven or eight feet 
short. One got on the back of anotlier and a tliird on him and 
so reached the ladder and seventy or eighty made their way to the 
fort. Tliey oviupowercd the guard and secureil the horse. They 
were carrying it otf in triumph when one of the garrison shot it dead. 
The ilusalman governor wa.s so pleased with Lumaji’s daring that ho 
raised liim to the rank of a noble and enriched him. In the Manitha 
war of 1818 Lieutenant-Colonel Brother advanced to Koari after 
taking Lohogad, Visapur, llajmachi, and Tung and Tikona in Bhor 
territory. Its difficulty of access from the Karle valley showed 
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■ Wlicii the flirt ivab desertcil in ISIS the temple orii.-imeiits which were valneil.it 
aliout £50 (Ra. 500) were brought to Itomhay ami made over to the Mumbadevi 
goddcbs. • Briggs’ Ftrishta, III. 101. 
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considerable obstruction to the progress of the detachment ; and one 
attempt to communicate with the road leading to it from Poona proved 
ineffectual. Another avenue being found, Lieutenant-Colonel Prother 
came before the place on 11th March with an advance party which 
drove in the enemy’s outposts,^ leaving the remainder of the detach- 
ment to follow under Major Hall of His Majesty's 89tli Foot 
which arrived on the following day with the exception of the heavy 
train. Even this had been greatly lightened by leaving at Lohogad 
two eighteen-pounders and one of the thirteen-inch mortars. On 
the 13th a fire from the smaller mortar opened against the place and 
produced immediate!}- an evident conflagration, while another battery 
was in a state of forwardness, opposite the north-eastern gateway, 
which was the chief access to the fort. On the morning of the 14th 
at daybreak, this likewise opened with good effect from one 
thirteen, one ten, and two eight-inch mortars, and about seven in the 
evening the enemy’s magazine was seen to blow up which laid the 
chief gateway in ruins and burnt several of their houses. This 
induced the garrison to demand a suspension of hostilitie.s, which 
was followed an hour afterwards by their surrender. About 700 
men supposed to include some of those who had fled from Tisapur 
and Lohogad and the commandant Janoba Bhau were taken 
prisoners. The loss of the detachment on this occasion was twelve 
men including one officer of Engineers slightly wounded, and that of 
the enemy about thirty-five most of whom were hilled at the 
explosion. Treasure valued at about £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) and some 
grain were found in the fort. The fall of Koari was followed on the 
17th by the surrender and occupation of the dependent fortress of 
Gangad about eight miles to th. soutli.- 

Koregaon village, twenty-five miles .soi.ui-west of SIrur and 
about sixteen mile.s north-east of Poona, with in iriHl a population of 
960. is famous for it.s succcssfr.l defence on tlie 1st of January 1818 
by 800 British troops against 30,000 Maratlias. Towards the end of 
December, in the pursuit of Bajiiav Pc.sliwa which followed tlie battle 
of tiirkee (.jth Aovember 1817). news reached Colonel Burr, who was 
in charge of Poona, that Bajiiav was passing south from Junnar and 
meant to attack Poona. Colonel Burr sent to yirur for help. The 
second battalion of tlie first regiment Bombay [Native Infantry of 
50(J rank and file under Captain Francis Staunton, aceompaniecl bv 
300 irregular horse and two six-pounder guns manned by twenty- 
four European Madras artilleryiiien under a seijeant and a 
Lieutenant, left Sirur for Poona at eight in the evening of the 
31st of December. Alter marehing all night, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, about ten in the moruiiig, from the high ground 


> For the reeoiinuis.'.uuce anil investment of tlie foi t Lientemuit Reinon of the 
Engineers amt a Jiarty iiinler Captain Ro.se of His Maiesty's hath Ueginient were 
detaelic'l from .Sernli MX miles south east of Koaii outlie inorniiig of the llth an’ 
they completely sueceeded in their object of gallantly driving m tlm enemy nlio 
were aiU aiit.igeoiisly jinsteil on a lieindit proteeted bv a « ell ilirected hr. from the 
fort guns. the be-ieging force M ith kuap-aeks on ihu shouldeis of i, men and 
alter a maich ot six miles advanced to the eliaige up a steep hill to the very w.-ills of 
the tort, the besieged keeping up a busk tire <,f cannon and musketry. Bombay 
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behind Talegaon Dbamdhere, they saw across the Bhima the Peshwa’s 
army of 25,000 Maratha horse. Captain Staunton marched on as 
if to ford the river, then turned, and took the village. Koregaon 
was surrounded by a mud wall of no great strength.^ Captain 
Staunton secured a strong position for his guns and awaited the 
enemy’s attack. As soon as the Maratha horse saw the British they 
recalled a body of 5000 infantry which was s.nue distance ahead. 
When the infantry arrived three parties, each of 600 choice 
Arabs Gosavis and regular infantry, under cover of the river 
bank and supported by two guns, advanced to storm the village 
on three points. A continued shower of rockets set on fire 
many of the houses. The village was surrounded by horse and 
foot and the storming party broke down the wall in several 
places and forced their way in and secured a strong square 
enclosure from which thev could not be dislodsed. Thouarh the 
village stood on the river bank the besiegers cut them off from water. 
Wearied with their night’s march, under a burning sun, without 
food and without water, a handful of men held an open village against 
an army. Every foot was disputed, several streets and houses were 
taken and retaken, but more than half the European officers being 
wounded, the Arabs made themselves masters of a small temple, where 
three of the officers were lying wounded. Assistant Surgeon Wingate, 
one of their number, got up, and went out, but was immediately 
stabbed by Arabs and his body mangled. Tjieutenant Swanston, 
who had two severe wounds, advised his lomaining companion to 
suffer the Arabs to rifle them, which they did but without 
further violence. In the meantime, a party of the battalion under 
Ijieutenant Jones and Assistant Surgeon Wyllic, came t*^ the rescue, 
retook the temple and carried their companions to a place of greater 
safety. Thirst drove ttu be.sieged nearly frantic and some of the 
gunners, all of whom foxight with glorious bravery, thinking resistance 
hopeless, begged for a surrender. Captain Staunton would not hear 
of yielding. The gunners were still dissatisfied when their officer. 
Lieutenant Cliislioim, happened to be killed and the enemv encouraged 
by his death rushed on one of the guns and tock it. Lieut. Pattinson, 
Adjutant of the Second Battalion, a man six feet seven inches in height, 
of giant strength and heroic courage, was lying mortally wounded shot 
through the body. Hearing that the gun was taken he called on the 
Grenadiers once more to follow him, and, seizing a mu'kct bv the 
muzzle, rushed into the thick of the Arabs and felled them right and 
left till a second ball through the body disabled him. He was nobly 
seconded, the gun was retaken, and dragged out of a heap of dead 
Arabs. Ifieutenant Chisholm'.'i body was found with the head cut off. 
This is the fate, cried Captain Staunton, of all who fall dead or alive 
into iMariitha hands. The gunners took the lesson to heart and fought 
on with unflinching courage, and the defence did not slacken though 
only three officers. Captain Staunton. Lieutenant Jones, and Assistant 
Surgeon Wyllie. remained fit for duty. Towards evening their 
case seemed hopeless. As night fell the attack lightened and they 
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got water. By nine the firing ceased and the iMarathas left. 
Of the 834 defenders of Koregaon 27o were killed wounded 
and missing, of whom were twenty of the twenty-six gimners.^ 
The Marathas lost between 500 and 600 killed and wounded. In 
reward for the defence of Koregaon which General Sir T. Hislop 
described as ‘ one of the most heroic and brilliant achievements ever 
recorded on the annals of the Army ’ the second battalion of the 
First Regiment was made Grenadiers as the first battalion had been 
made for the defence of ilangalur. The motto of the regiment 
became Mangalur and Koregaon.^ Captain Staunton was appointed 
an honorary aidc-de-canip to the Governor General and presented by 
the Court of Directors with a sword ornamented with a suitable 
inscription and a sum of 500 guineas. On attaining the rank of 
Major in 1823 Captain iStaunton was appointed a companion of the 
Most Honourable the Military Order of the Bath.® 

Mr. Elphinstone, who vi.sited Koregaon two days after the fight 
(3rd Januarj- 181S), found every sign of violence and havoc. The 
houses wore burnt and scattered witii accoutrements and broken 
arm.s, and the streets were filled with the bodie.s of dead men and 
horses. The men were mostly Arabs and must have attacked most 
resolutely to have fallen in such numbers. Some wounded were 
treated with the same care as the British wounded. About fifty 
bodies within the village and half a dozen without, witli the wounded 
and the dead, made not less than 300. About fifty bodies of sepoys 
and eleven Europeans, besides the officers, were found imperfectly 
buried.^ 

At^ the eminence near the river is a round stone tomb, where the 
artillerymen killed in the action were buried. At this point the 
river is crossed, and tp'K) yards to the left of the Poona road on the 
opposite bank is an obelisk 65 feet liigh of whicli 25 feet is pediment 
12 8" .square. It stands on a .stone jdatforin 32' 4" square. The 
obelisk is of poli.shcd hard stone, and is enclosed with a stone wall 
six feet high on three sides, and an iron railing with a handsome 
iron gate and two lamps on the west side. The inscription on the 
north and south sides is in Marathi ; and the inscription on the west 
side given below is in English. The inscription on the north and 
east sides gives the names of the English killed and wounded, and 
of four natives attached to the artillery who were killed, from which 
it appears that of the eight officers engaged three were killed and 
two wounded, and of the twentj' English artillerymen eleven were 
killed. The English inscription on the west .side is : 


* The details .ire: .Seennd hattalioii Fir.st Roaiment, .~>00 rank and file and five 
oflieers, C.iptain .St.uintcin, I.iiuUnaiit PattHi.sini killed, Lieutenant Cnnellan 
wouiideci, I.ieiiten.int .Jone.s, ,-\...ei,tant Sm-f.'e.iu Wingate, killed. -Artillery, twenty- 
four men .and two officers, Lieiiti nant Clnsholm killed anil A.ssist.ant .Surgeon Wyllie. 
AusiUary llor^e liOO men and one ollie-er. Lieutenant Swanston wounded, (iraiit 
Lull's Jlariitli.W, (i.'iS footnote 2. - (Iraiit l)utr.s Manitha.s, (I.IS footnote I. 

’ The sword was pre.sented to C-apLain Staunton on tlie Lst of .January 1820 by the 
Honour.able -Mount-tnart Kilihmstone. Five years later Lieutenant-Colonel St.aunton, 
C.B., died on the 2.jtli of .tunc 182.) off the C.apc of Cood Jllope. Historical Record, 
2nd Crenadier Regiment, ]9-.34,;W. ^ L'olebrooke's Klpliin.stone, II. 1()-17. 

® Murray s Bombay Handbook, 304-305. Compare Jacouemont, Voyage dans T 
Inde, HI. 544. r i > a o 
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This Column 

is erected, to commemorate the defence of Coregaum 
by a Detachment commanded by Captain 
Staunton of the Bombay Establishment 
which was surrounded on the 1st of January 1818 
by the Peshwa s whole army under his 
personal command, 

and withstood throughout the day a series of 
the most obstinate 

and sanguinary assaults of his best troops. 

Captain Staunton, 

under the most appalling circumstances, 
persevered in his desperate resistance, 
and, seconded by the unconquerable spirit of 
his Detachment, 

at length achieved the signal discomfiture of 
the Enemy 

and accomplished one of the proudest 
triumphs 

of the British Army in the East. 

To perpetuate 

the Memory of the brave troops 
to wh ose heroic firmness and devotion it owes 
the glory of that day, 
the British Government 
has directed the names of their Corps and of 
the killed and wounded 
to be inscribed on this monument. 

MDCCCXXII.1 

Kurkumb, a small village of 911 people, on the Poona-Sholdpur 
road, seven miles south-east of Pittas station and about twenty miles 
north of Baramati, has two temples built in honour of Phirangddevi, 
one in the village and the other on a neighbouring hill. The larger 
temple of eut and polished stone is eight-sided with an audience hall 
or sahhaniauda^j and verandas on both sides. The other temple 
on the hill is smaller and was built by .Sambhaji Xaik Ximbalkar, 
Deshmukh of Phaltaii in 17-39 {iihak lOSl). It eontains a ^larathi 
inscription in Devnagari characters dated SJiak 1681 (A.n. 17-59) 
recording the name and the pedigree of the builder of the temple. 

About four miles south of the Karle cave hills and eight miles south- 
east of Khandala, in the range that forms the .southern Limit of the 
Iiidrayani valley, .stand two foi titied hills, Lohogad to the west short 
and cornb-backed, and Yi.sapur long and level to the east. From the 
village of Blulja. about a mile south of the Karle railway station, a path 
leads up the face of a slightly wooded spur to the plateau from which 
ri.se the sheer clitis of Loliogad on the right, and the tamer sides of 
Visapur on the left. From the top of the pass, between two hills, the 
track divides, one branch running west below the cliffs of Lohogad, 
the other east below the slopes of Visapur. This is the simplest path 
up either of the hills and is open all through the fair season. .During 
the hot months (March -May) the pleasantest way of seeing Loho- 
gad and Visapur from Kh-andiila or Ijomivla, is to start from the 
western village of Avadholi, climb Lohogad from the south, and 
passing to Visiipur, scramble up the steep rugged gorge in its south 
face, and, crossing the hill, return by the north ravine along a smooth 


' Compare Cliesson and Woodhall's Bombay Miscellany, VII. 46-48. 
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part-tiUed plateau and down the steep hill-side that overhangs the 
village of Bhaja. From Lonavla, keeping to the right under the 
southern range of hills, a rough cross country road follows the line 
of the first English highway between Poona and the Bor pass,’^ 
about four and a half miles south-east to Avadholi. The closer 
A-iew of Lohogad shows a long rocky point, known as the Scorpion’s 
Sting or Vichu-Udnta, running north-west from the main body of 
the upper hill, and ending, over the Avadholi valley, in a bare black 
fortified crag. From Avadholi the path leads up a steep well 
wooded pass to a rolling plateau with scattered trees and patches 
of tillage from which, on the left, rises the black cliff of Lohogad fort. 
At first under the Scorpion’s Sting, a cliff about 800 feet high, and 
then, under the bare scarp of the main hill whose walled crest, con- 
nected with the Scorpion’s Sting by an arched gateway, rises about 
150 feet higher, the path leads tlirough about two miles of open 
woodland and hill tillage to the shady village of Lohvadi. To the 
left of Lohvadi are the sites of some large buildings, the dwellings 
of the local deshmukh^ who had formerly large mansions and a well 
and garden. A filled up well may still be seen, in which according 
to the local story at a wedding the child bride and bridegroom fell 
were drowned and the place was deserted. 

Behind Lohvadi a path leads to the sole entrance to the fort, 
where, from among the trees, up the face of a steep spur, winds 
a flight of steps, partly built partly rock-cut, guarded by four 
arched gateways, each flanked by double bastions rising one above 
the other, the highest standing clear against the sky.’- On the 
right, before reacliing the lowest gateway, at the foot of a high 
rugged scarp, is a row of tliree caves, their mouths, except 
narrow doorways, dosed by modern masonry walls. The first cave, 
known as the Salt Store, and measuring nineteen feet long bv 
twenty-two broad and six and a half high, is plain without pillars 
or writing. Along the east wall arc two stone benches each about 
six feet long by three broad and two high. Between the stone 
benches a door, cut in the rock, leads into a second cave, also plain 
and without pillars, about twenty-six feet by twenty and seven high 
and divided into two compartments by a modern stone and 
mortar wall. A door in the back wall of this cave ojjens on 
a second smaller chamber. A fc-w yards further along the hill side 
is a third cave, with a masonry wall built nearly across the entrance 
and the inside partly filled with water. Beyond it is a largo rock- 
cut water cistern about forty feet s<piare and eighteen deep, the 
roof supported on two rough rock-cut pillars. I7i the bare face of 
the cliff, about thirty feet above this line of caves, reached by a broken 
flight of rock-cut steps, are two unfinished cells, the lower five feet 
and a half by five and the upper six by five and four high. A hole 
leads through the floor of the upper into the lower cave, and, when 


1 Thout^h rough .md in places entirely destroyed thh road can still be clearly 
traoecl. It is locally known as the Peslnva's road, and may be on the line of a 
MarAtha highway, but the remains of [.avenipiit and nietalling seem English, 

2 According to Lonl \ aleutia (ISO.t) the gateways take aw,ay from the strength of 
the place by offering a lodgment for a storming party. Travels, II. 171 . 
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finished, the two would probably have formed one chamber. Their Chapter XIV. 
position outside of the defences, and the contrast between the modem Places, 

masonry entrance and partition walls and the rest of the work of the 
lower caves, and the rough stone steps and openings into the upper ohogad. 

caves, bear out the people’s belief that these caves W'ere not granaries 
but Buddhist monk-dwellings or, as they say, Pandav-hewn houses. 

Their simplicity and rudeness, and their close resemblance to some 
of the older Junnar caves point to an early date. A little above 
this line of caves rises, on the left, the western bastion of the 
first or Granesh Gate. This was the first of the additions made 
by Nana Fadnavis about 1789. There is still a generally believed, 
and apparently true, story that the building had to be stopped 
because the foundation of the bastion would not hold. At last Nana 
was warned in a dream that the defences could never be completed 
until the favour of the god of the hill was won by burying alive a 
man and a woman. After much difficulty a Maratha of the Sabale 
clan agreed to offer his eldest son and his son’s wife. A hole was 
dug and the two were buried alive and over them the foundations 
of the bastion were again laid and have ever since stood firm. In 
reward for this sacrifice the headship of the village of Lohvadi was 
taken from a Ghad.shi family and given to the Sabale whose fourth 
in descent is the present police patil. 

According to the local story, of the four gateways, the Ganesh, DetaiU. 

Narayan, Hanumant, and ilaha, the first second and fourth were 
built in the time of Nana Fadnavis and the third or Hanumant is 
older and was built by the Musalmans. The gateways of all are 
arched in Musalman style and strengthened by masonry bastions, the 
windings of the steps and the heights of the gateways being so 
planned that the approach is commanded by all the bastions. The 
gates are of teak strengthened with iron, the lowest or Ganesh gate 
being armed against elephants by long iron spikes. Here and there 
in the bastions of the Ganesh and other gates are a few small dis- 
mounted guns.^ Inside of the Ganesh Gate on the right hand, about 
the level of the roof of the gateway, is a broken image of Ganpati. 

A little further, about halfway to the Narayan gate, in a niche on 
the right, is a .small broken image of Gauri, Ganpati’s mother, 
seated witli crossed feet and upturned soles, her hands resting on 
her knees, four bracelets on each wrist, a bodice and a tiara or 
muJiut on her head. To the right, about halfway between the 
Narayan and Hanumant gates, are two cavc.s. the nearer fourteen feet 
by sixteen and nint; high, used by the ilarathas as a nnchni store, 
and the further, about twenty-nine by tliirty feet and twelve high, 
used as a rice store. They are plain, without pillars ornament or 
w'riting, and, except narrow doors, have their mouths closed by 
masonry. Their depth, three or four feet below the entrance, 
and the roughness of the tool-marks, support the local belief that 
they are the work of men, not of the Pandavs, and were cut by the 
Marathiis as granaries. A few steps further, before passing through the 
Maruti or Hanumant gateway, a rough broken image ofHaruti is cut in 


1 On one of the guns are cut the letters and figures T. P. D. 4-1-17 and oa another 
iu B^lbodh the words Ali Madat and the figures 3-3-12, 

B 806^32 
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the cliff on the right. Just above this image is the Maruti or Hanumant 
gateway, the original gate of the fort, which, according to the local 
story, was built by Alamgir or Aurangzeb, but is probably at least as 
old as the Ahmadnagar kings (1489-1636). A few steps above the 
Maruti gate the staircase is spanned by an arch or kanidn fitted with 
holes for bolts and bars. A little further the staircase turns sharp to 
the right in front of the Maha or Great gateway, a plain wooden door 
set in a Musalman arch, with some slight tracery above and a small 
image of iMaruti on either side. "STithin the gateway is a ruined court 
and guard-room with one arch standing. 

Facing the Maha gate, on a stone plinth about five feet high, stands 
a stone mausoleum, a square tower capped, as it seems from the out- 
side, by a rough clumsy dome. This building, which is about fifteen 
feet square inside, has two slightly ornamented stone tombs on the 
floor, and rises in a plain well-proportioned dome about twenty-five 
feet high. It has no inscription. According to the local story it is a 
cenotaph in honour of Aurangzeb and one of his wives. Close to the 
mausoleum are the ruins of the small court-house oxdhdldi sadar, and 
in front, between the tomb and the clifi edge, are the remains of the 
armoury or loJidr-khuna. Behind the dome, the hill rises into a bare 
knoll about 100 feet high, and to the right, under a clifi about thirty 
feet high, are the well-built plinths of four courtyards or cliaiiks, 
said to be the remains of the chief Government oifices or mothi sadar. 
In the rocky brow behind are a set of four caves. The cave most 
to the south and west has its mouth, all but a hole about two 
feet square, choked with earth and fallen rocks. To the north-east, 
behind the ruins of the chief court-house, is a cistern about twelve 
feet deep cut into the face of the hill, the inner part supported by a 
roughly hewn rock pillar. A few steps to the right, with a porch 
about fifteen feet by eight, is the second cave partly filled with 
mud and water, the entrance blocked by rocks and earth, and with a 
modern wall and door built acro.ss it. Inside, a modern stone and 
mortar wall divides the cave, leaving, to the left, a compartment 
about thirty feet by twenty. From this, a few yards to the east, 
two rock-cut doorways lead into two small chambers, one to the 
left the other facing the entrance doorway. The cave is plain 
throughout without pillars or ornament. A few yards further, opening 
from a small terrace strewn with stones and under an overhanging 
rock, is a third cave with a recess on the right and two small 
chambers on the left. This cave, which is known as the treasury, 
Khajandurki lothi or Jdmdurhhdna, measures about sixtv feet long 
by forty-five broad and about eight high. It is plain without pillars 
or ornament and has, along the east wall, a stone bench about three 
feet high, five feet broad, and twenty-seven feet long. 

Slight brick partitions divide the cave into compartments about 
fifteen feet square, and up the middle a row of treasure-coffers, about 
three feet square, have been sunk in the floor. A few vards further, 
under an overhanging rock, about six feet deep, is a fourth cave 
known as the Lakshmi Kothi. The original entrance seems to have 
been a central doorway with rock -posts and two side windows or open- 
mgs, each about three feet high and eight long, cut halfway down to 
the floor of the cave. But, except a doorway measuring five feet by 
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three, the front has been closed by a modem stone wall. Inside of 
the door is a rock-cut hall, fifty feet by thirty and seven high, with 
rock-cut side benches, but without pillars ornament or figures. Part 
of the hall, cut off by a brick partition, has been used as a store-room ; 
and in the roof, between the outer and inner doorways, a loop has been 
cut from which to hang the scales used in weighing grain and stores. 
In the back wall of this hall are four rough-hewn rock pillars, each 
about three feet square, placed so as to form a central doorway and 
two windows on either side, each window about eight feet long and 
four high, corresponding to the windows in the outer wall. A flight 
of three rough steps, with plain rock-cut side benches, each five feet 
long and three and a half wide, lead to the inner doorway. \Yithin 
this doorway is a second hall, about fifty feet by nine and a half and 
seven high, in no way differing in style from the outer hall, except that 
at each end a door leads into a rock-cut chamber twelve feet by ten. 
Throusfh the back wall of this second hall are reached a central and 
two side chambers, the central chamber about 17' 6" by 13' 6" and 
each of the side chambers ten feet by fourteen. Within this central 
chamber is an inner shrine about eight feet by four with a small room 
to the left. On the back wall of the shrine are some markings and 
hollows which look as if a rclic-shrine or other object of worship had 
been wrenched from the wall. The story is that this cave was the 
dwelling of Lomesh Rishi and that a passage once ran through the 
back wall of the shrine into the seer’s private chamber. One of the 
Musalman kings is said to have spent sixty bottles of oil in lighting 
this passage in search of the seer, and, on failing to find him, ordered 
the mouth to be closed. Beyond Lakshmi’s chamber are two small, 
rough caves and a larger one, apparently about twenty feet by forty, 
now half filled with mud and water. This group of caves is bv the 
people believed to be the work of the Pandavs, and though no trace 
of ornament figures or writing has been found, the stylo of the work, 
the position commanding a tine view south-east across the Pauna 
valley to the Mandvi Tikona and Morgiri or Jambhulni hills, and the 
neighbourhood of the old shrine of Bahiroba now the tomb of Shaikh 
Umar, favour the idea that it was once a Buddhist settlement. If 
they are Buddhist, the caves rank among the oldest class belonging to 
the second or first century before or after Christ. Passing over the 
high ground in wliich the caves are cut. the path leads to a walled 
enclosure, at the west end of which, covered by a rough thatched roof, 
is the tomb of Shaikh Umar Avalia an Arab saint. Shaikh. Umar is 
said to have come from Mecca with six brothers one of whom was 
Bava ;Malang who gave Iris name to the hill near Kalyan in the 
Konkan and another Shaikh Salla of Poona. They are said to have 
come as mi.ssionaries before )Musalman power was established in the 
Deccan. According to the guardian or inujuriir of the tomb, whose 
family have held the post for .seven generations, when Shaikh Umar 
came to Lohogad he found a Hindu ascetic on the hill-top whom he 
seized by the leg and tossed across to the Visapur plateau where his 
shrine is still worshipped as the nindev or forest-god.^ Once a year, 
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' It seems doubtful whether this so-callcd ascetic was a GosAvi and was not 
Bahiroba, The present ran'lcv is said to be Bahiroba and has a Koli ministrant. At 
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on the December- January or Ptnc;,/;, full-moon, a fair is held at Shaikh 
Umar’s tomb, to which about 1200 pilgrims come, Hindus of all castes 
as well as Musalmans, mostly from the villages round as far as Poona. 
One of the visitors, a Hindu of the saddler or Jingar caste, lately 
(1880) presented the shrine with a handsome silk covering. In a 
corner of the enclosure are several votive clay horses. Behind, that 
is to the west of, the saint’s tomb, the hill rises into a steep grassy 
knoll about 100 feet above the level of most of the hdl-top. To the 
north of the central knoll, about 1-50 yards to the west of the saint’s 
tomb, is a masonry pond about 140 yards round and with two 
flights of steps leading to the water. On the east wall of the north 
flight of steps a Marathi inscription dated 8. 1711 (a. d. 1789) 
states that the maker of the pond was Bahiji Janardan Bhanu 
(that is Nana Fadnavis), whose agent or representative was Dhondo 
Ballal Nitsurc, and the mason who built it Biijichat. This pond 
does not now hold water. At the time of the capture of the hill 
the English are said to have run ofl‘ the water in search of treasure 
and the escape opening has never been closed. The remains of a 
stone structure for working a leather bag and of water-channels 
to the north show that the water of the pond was once used for 
gardening. To the south of the central knoU and to the west of 
the domed tomb is a ruined temple of Trimbakeshvar 2ilahadev, and 
close to the temple a rock-cut cistern and a well of pure water. To 
the north-west of the pond there seems to have been a garden where 
the artillery apparently was parked. A few guns lie about and 
stone balls are found in the grass. At the north-west corner of the 
hill-top a path passes through an arched gateway down a rough 
descent of 100 or 150 feet to the strip of rock known as the Scorpion’s 
Sting. This rock, which is about 1500 yards long and from twenty 
to forty yards broad, has a rough flat top and steep sides strengthened 
by broad masonry parapets. The walled passage at the west end of 
the rock, according toLord Valentia (1804), was the beginning of a 
flight of steps which were planned by one of the Satara chiefs but 
never completed.^ 

To the west of the plateau, below the Lohogad cliff, is a hamlet of 
about six Koli huts. They grow hill-grains, nachni and vari, own 
cattle, and make butter. They are Pujari or Pan Kolis acting as 
temple servants to Ganpati, Maruti, Bahiroba, Khandoba, and 
Tithoba. The 5Iaratha Kunbis eat and drink with them, but they 
do not intermarry. Their surnames are Ikare, Dhanvale, Dakolc 
and Shilke. 

Lohogad is one of the strongest and most famous of Deccan forts 
and is probably a settlement of very great age. Its position, 
commanding the high road to the Bor pass, must have always made it 


the top of the pasg, on the way from Bhi'ija, is an ohl temple to some form of Devi 
with a broken dome in the cross-comer or Hemadpauti style. Closer under Lohogad, 
on a rough plinth, are thirteen small stone houses about a foot high and a foot long’ 
said to be the .stable of Shaikh Umar. Here, in pa.s.sing. Hindu women and children 
leave a smal brauch or tree-twig. It seems probable that -Shaikh Umars stud is a 
survival oi the olu Bahiroba horse- worship. 

1 Travels, II. 171, 
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important, 1 and its large series of caves, though not jmt properly 
examined, would seem to show that it was a Buddhist resort at least 
as early as Bhaja, Karle, and Bedsa (b.c. 200 - a. d. 200). On these 
grounds, and from its resemblance in name and position, it seems 
possible that Lohogad is Ptolemy’s (a.d. 150) Olochoera, one of the 
chief places inland from the South Konkan or Pirate Coast. In 
modern times it is mentioned as one of the Bahmani forts taken by 
Malik Ahmad when (1489) he established himseK as an independent 
ruler.- In 1504 Burhan Nizam Shah II. afterwards the seventh 
Ahmadnagar king (1590-1594) was confined here during his 
brother’s reign.® On the fall of the Ahmadnagar dynasty in 1637, 
Lohogad passed to the Bijapur kings, but was soon after (1648) 
wrested from them by Sliivaji. In 1665, after the successes of Jaising 
and Dilawar Khan, Shivaji was forced to cede Lohogad to Aurangzeb. 
Only five years later (1670), in the successful operations that followed 
Tanaji Malusre’s capture of Sinhgad, Lohogad was surprised by 
the Marathas, and afterwards made a sub-divisional head-quarters 
and treasury.* About ^1704 Lohogad was taken by the Marathas, “ in 
1713 it was taken by Angria,® and in 1720 it was given to Balaji 
Vishvanath.^ About 1770 the fort was taken in the interests of 
Nana Fadnavis by a Koli named Javji Bomble. This man who was 
a famous outlaw had some capital rocket-men and advancing one of 
them to a favourable position pointed out to him the direction he was 
to fire. One of the rockets fell among some powder close to the door 
of the magazine and caused such an explosion that the garrison were 
forced to surrender.® Towards the close of the eighteenth century 
Ndna Fadnavis, when prime minister to Bajirao II. (1796- 1800), 
placed Dhondopant, a dependant of his own, in command of Lohogad 
and sent all liis treasure to the fort. After Ndna's death (1 800) his 
widow ( 12th November 1802) ® took refuge in Lohogad, and Dhoudo- 
pant refused to hand over the fort to the Peshwa unless Nana’s 
adherents received certain offices. Dhondopant remained in command 
till 1803 when the Peshwa. under General Wellc.sley’s mediation, 
agreed to allow Dhondo to keep the fort on promise of acting as a 
faithful subject. Shortly after, from a fort near the Krishna, a 
garrison of Dhondopant’s fired on the Peshwa and would not allow 
him to pass to a temple. In punisluueiit for this outrage General 
Wellesley threatened to storm Lohogad ; and on promise of personal 
safety and of a yearly grant of L120 (Rs. 1200) to Nana’s widow 
whom General W elleslev described as ‘ very fair and very handsome 
well deserving to be the object of a treaty,’ Dhondopant retired to 
Thana and the widow to Panvcl. When the fort surrendered to 
the British it held a prodigious quantity of ammunition of all kinds. 
It was at once restored to the Peshwa and in 1803 (October) 
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’ Till quite lately the high road to the Bor Pass kept close to the southern range of 
hills just below Lohogad. -(Jrant Duff’s Alardthds, 33. 

^ Briggs' Ferishta, III. 271, 282. ■* The late Mr. G. H. Johns, C..S. 

‘ Scott’s Deccan, II. 56 ; Waring’s MarilthAs, 125. 

* Grant Duti's Marhthas, 193. '■ Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 202. 

" Transactions Bombay Geographical .Society I. 253. 

’ Transactions Bombay Geographical Society. XIX. 84. 
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when visited by Lord Valentia, was strongly garrisoned, but poorly 
supplied with stores.^ Some months after the outbreak of the final 
war with the Peshwa(4th March 1818) a strong force under Colonel 
Prother was sent against Lohogad. On the capture of Tisapur the 
garrison left Lohogad and on the next day it was taken without 
resistance.- Till as late as IS-lo the fort was garrisoned by a com- 
mandant and a few troops.^ The guard was afterward.s removed, 
but, probably because the fort could at any time be commanded 
from Visapiur, the four gatewaj’s and other fortifications were left 
imharmed. In 1862, it was reported as a strong fort, the walls and 
gates in slight disrepair, with a sufficient supply of water, and able to 
hold about oOO men.-* 

Rising from the same plateau as Lohogad, about half a mile to the 
north, the rocky scarp of Yisapur is crowned by a smooth bare hill- 
top, considerably larger than Lohogad, and, at its highest point, 3.5.50 
feet above the sea. Near the middle of its length two ravines, one 
running down the north, the other down the south face, narrowing 
its centre, hollow the hill into an hour-glass. Each half of the hill 
rises hito a gently rounded knoll which, though showing no trace of 
fortifications, is dignified with the name of Bala Killa or upper 
fort. Round the edge of the hill-top runs a wall, high and strength- 
ened by towers along the west face. In other parts, except where 
the rock is not sheer and the crest has been scarped by a masonry 
lining or pavement, it is little more than a stone and mud breast- 
work. In other parts, according to the lie of the ground, the defences 
varj’ from strong walls backed by masonry platforms where the 
slope was naturally easy, to a mere parapet of dry stone where the 
plateau ends in a precipice. 

From Lohvadi, at the foot of Lohogad fort, the Yisapur path passes 
nortli winding among plinths of cut-stone, which attest the importance 
of the old ptJa or cantonment attached to Lohogad fort, past Avhere 
Shaikh Umar dismounted, a spot marked by an earthen platform 
and a row of small voti\e clay hor.ses, and past a hole in the east 
point of Lohogad clifh made by the saint when he hurled his spear 
again.st the rock in defiance of the Hindu ascetic whom he was about 
to oust from the plateau. The Yisapur path Icad.s over a bare rocky 
partly tilled plateau acro.ss the crest of the ridge which connects 
Lohogad and Yisapur. Beyond the shoulder, the })ath, for about a 
mile and a half, runs under the sheer scarp of Visapur fort. It 
then turns to the left up a deep gorge, the sides crested by massive 
masonry bastions, along a .steej) rough track strewn with large 
boulders and broken masonry, the ruins of the Deccan gateway, 
destroyed when the English dismantled the fort. At the head of 
the gorge, hewn in the rock, is a large reservoir said to be the work 
of the I’andavs. built in with modern stone-work and the interior 
plain. The hill-top, with its two conical knolls about two hundred 


^ ^ A alciitia ri Travola, II. Ohondopant'a garrison 

cirj^uni'itdHcES from one to three thousand men. Ihtto, 171, 

- Blarker s MarAtha \V.ar, 247. ’ Insp, Itcaort of Volts, P 

bo\ ernmciit Lists of Civil Forts, 1862, 


varied according to 
oona Division, 1845. 
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feet high,^ is smooth and thickly covered with grass, but, except a few 
old Ficus glomerata or umbar trees in a hollow near the centre of 
the north face, it is bare of trees. 

Besides the wall round the hill-top there are three chief works, 
massive masonry bastions that in both ravines- flank the ruined central 
gateway, a strong masonry tower at the north-east corner, and a great 
outstanding masonry-lined crag that guards the hill to the north- 
we.st. The remains on the hill are, in the western half, two roofless 
buildings surrmmded by outer or veranda walls said to have once 
been Government offices, and in the east half, near the southern edge 
of the hill, a large three-cornered stone-built pond, and close to it a 
rock-cut cistern. Near the north wall is an iron gun ten feet long 
and of four-inch bore, marked in relief with the Tudor Rose and 
Crown flanked by the letters E. R. This is probably a gun of Queen 
Elizabeth’s ,reign robbed from an English ship and presented to the 
Peshwa by Angria or some other Maratha pirate.’* Like several other 
guns on the fort it has been disabled by breaking off its trunnions. 
Near the middle of the hdl-top, between the two gorges, in a small 
grove of old umbar Ficus glomerata trees, are the ruins of a large 
stone-built house known as the Peshwa’s palace. Close to it are the 
remains of an old Mahadev shrine. 

The descent, through the north or Phtan gate, is for two or three 
hundred yards somewhat steep and rugged with fragments of the 
ruined gateway. Lower down, the path passes under the north-west 
clifi", and, beyond the clitf, stretches for about a mile across a bare open 
plateau. Looking back from this plateau, the vast natural defences 
of the two hills stretch in a long waving line. Beginning with a 
bold bluff near the north-east corner of the hill the lino recedes to form 
the northern or Patan gorge, then sweeps forward to the massive 
outstanding north-west crag, and again slightly receding stretches 
along the strongly fortified western face. Further west, with only a 
very short break, another line of fortifications crowns the north face 
of Lohogad, and, with a slight drop, stretches westward along the flat 
crest of the Scorpion's Sting. From the western brow of the plateau, 
which commands this view, down the Bhaja hill-side a smooth steep 
path winds quickly to the plain. 

Yisapur fort is said to have been built by the first Peshwa Balaji 
Yishvanath ( IT 14- 172U ). In ISIS, when reducing the Peshwa’s forts, 
the fame of Jjohogad as a place of strength cau.setl the English to 
make special preparations for its attack. A detachment of 380 
Europeans and SOU Natives, with a battering train, summoned from 
the Konkan. were joined by artillery from Chakan. and the second 
battalion Sixth Native Infantry and a detail of the .second battalion 
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' By aneroid the height of the Ueocan g.ate is .33d0, of the eastern bastion 3430, 
and of the central heiglit 3550 feet al)ove the sea. 

2 The Patan gorge was not so strongly fortitieil as the other gorge. There were 
some fortilio.ations hut all were blown down and the .ascent from P.-Uan is for a con- 
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only, Mr. .f . McL. Campbell, C..S. 
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of the First. The whole force was placed under the command of 
Colonel Prother.^ On the 4th of March Yisapur was attacked, and 
on the same day was occupied without re.sistance.^ Both the north or 
Konkan and the south or Deccan gateways were blown up, and 
except a few Dhangars’ huts the hill has since been deserted,® 

Lona^vla, about forty miles north-west of Poona, is a municipal 
town in Maval with a railway station and a population in 1881 
of 3334. Lonavla lies at the top of the Bor pass and is the chief 
up-country centre of the south-east branch of the Peninsula railway 
corresponding to Igatpuri on the north-east branch. Besides 
the municipality and the railway station Lonavla has a post office, 
locomotive works, Protestant and Roman Catholic chapels, a railway 
school, a masonic lodge, and a co-operative store. The 1883 railway 
returns showed 74,688 passengers and 1-547 tons of goods. The 
municipality was established in 1877 and had in 1883 an income 
of £100 (Rs. lOOOj and an expenditure of £85 (Rs. 8-50). A 
railway reservoir, about two miles to the south of Lonavla, affords 
a fair supply of water to tlie town. Close to the south of the 
town is a large wood of fine trees hung in many parts with large 
thick-stemmed creepers. Along the south and west fringes of the 
wood are many favourite camping grounds during April and May. 
The wood, which covers about fifty six acres, is interesting as 
preserving a trace of the forest with which the West Poona valleys 
were probably once covered. This section of the early forest seems 
to have been protected out of fear for Mahadev whose shrine lies 
in the heart of the wood. Lonavla wood is famous for picnics and 
as a camping ground for visitors during the hot season (^March-May). 
About four miles south of Lonavla is Sakar Pathar a nude waving 
hill-top in many Avays particularly fittt'd for a health ro.sort.* 

Loni in Ilavcli, also called Loni Kalbhar, about ten miles 
south-east of Poona, with in issl a population of 2.512. has a railway 
station and a Collector’s bungalow. The station returns for 188*0 
show 12.621 passengers and 339 ton.s of goods. About two miles 
south of the Aillage, in a spot called Ramachi Jaga or Ram Dara, is 
the tomb of one Satu Rdmoshi who is said to have died about a 
hundred years ago.“ In 1827 Captain Chines notices Loni as a usual 
halting place Avith 200 huuse.s, tiv'c shops, a AA'atercourso, and aa’cIIs.® 

Loni Kcind.,' on the Poona-Ahmadnagur road about ton miles 
north-cast of Poona, is a small village of 909 people Avith a travellers’ 
bungaloAV. 

In^ 1820 the toAvnsliip of Loni Avas described as luiAing lands 


‘ The Hon. JI Kli-hin-stone to Oov. Gen. 7th M.weh 1818. According to Blacker 
(Maiaitha t\ ar, L’dT) Col. I’lother’h force consisted of seven mortars and four heavy 
guns, .-170 men of H. M.’s Sllth Foot ; the first battalion of the Fifth .and the first 
battalion of the Ninth Begiments of K.ative Ini.antry ; detaclmients of the second 
battalions of the Sixth and I'lrst lleginicnts <•£ Native Infantry ; and two compaiiiea 
of the Auxiliary Brigade. Blaoker's MarcUha War, 247. 

^ Lists of (ivil hurts, LS62. ^ Details arc given hclovv under SAkar Pathiir. 

Mr. H. E. W inter, C.S. « Itinerary, 27. 

J The village is called Loni Kand to distinguish it from Loni on the Peninsula 
r^idway also called Loni Kalbhar in the same sub-division. 

Dr. Goats in Transactions Bombay Literary Society, III, 183-280. Dr. Coats’ paper 
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embracing a circumference of nearly nine miles comprising 3669 
acres or about of square miles. Of these 1955 acres were arable 
and the rest common used as pasturage. The town had 568 people 
in 107 houses. The town was situated on a dry slope overlooking 
its garden and arable lands. From a distance it looked like a mass 
of crumbling clay walls broken by a few stunted trees, and here and 
there a building like a barn or stable covered with red tiles. The 
whole was surrounded by a mud wall five furlongs round, ten 
to twelve feet high and four or five feet thick at the base. The 
wall had two rude gates, ten to twelve feet high and as many broad, 
made of two pieces of thick teak planks joined bj’ cross beams let 
into an eve cut in the frame above and resting on a hollowed stone 
below which served as a hinge. Within, the town was comfortless 
miserable and filthy. What seemed crumbling clay walls were 
the houses of the great body of the people built of sun-dried 
bricks of white chalky earth with terraced brick tops. Some 
were ruined and some had pieces of straw thatch thrown up against 
them to shelter j)oor people and cattle. The town had 107 
inhabited dwellings and five public buildings, the chavcli or village 
office, three Hindu temples of Bhairav Hannman and Mahadev also 
used as rest-houses by travellers, and a ruined Musalman place of 
worship. The houses were built out of order as though for defence 
and had a general air of gloom and unsociablcness. Narrow, dirty, 
and crooked lanes wound amongst them. The chuvdi or office was 
thirty feet square with square gable ends and a tiled roof resting 
on a treble row of square wooden posts. It was used by travollei’s and 
Government messengers, and a corner of it was occupied by the Koli 
water-carrier. The temple of Bhairav was a tiled building open in 
front and f)Oorly built. It contained images of Bhairav and his wife 
Jogeshvari and two or three pointed stones. All these were so 
covered with oil and redlead as to leave no trace of features. The 
image of Bhairav was in local repute for curing snake-bites and many 
people and cattle were said to have recovered. The god did not allow 
the nitn tree, which is used against snake-bite, to grow within the 
village walls, as ho himself took care of all snake-bitten patients. 
The building cost £12 10.«. (Rs. 125). The temple of Haiiuman 
twenty-six feet square had a flat roof terraced with white earth. 
It had an open front and rested on rows of wooden posts. The 
image was placed against tlie back of the wall in a little niche facing 
the front. It was a rude imitation of a monkey covered with red- 
lead. The temple had been built bv the A’illagers at a cost of £29 
(Rs. 200). The temple of Mahadev (16' x 10 ) was built of hewn stone 
and lime and had a terraced roof. It was in two parts, a front to 
the cast being a portico with tliree pointed arches, and a slirine in 
the back entered from the jiortico and containing a limj in a ease. 
The temple was built in ISOl by a relation of the village headman 
or p'l til. In 1S27 Captain Chines notices Loiii as belonging to the 
Dhanidhcre family with eiglity houses three shops and several 
wells.i 1X32 it is noticed as surrounded by a brick wall broken 
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down in places. The inside of the village was dirty and wretched, 
but there were no beggars.^ 

Madll, a small village ten miles north of Junnar, within 1881 a 
population of 899, has a weekly market on Saturday. 

Maha lunge, on the Sirur-Talegaon road, about eight miles 
south-west of Khed, with in 1881 a population of 14-57, is an 
alienated village belonging to the Ingle family. A weekly market 
is held on Monday. 

Malha'rgad or Sona’ri fort, within the limits of Sonari village, 
about six miles north of Sasvad and three miles west of the Divte 
pass, is a small double-walled fort crowning a point on the 
Sinhgad range. About 700 feet above the plain on the Loni, and 
about 400 feet on the Sonari, .side, the fort was about 700_'yards round, 
and. though it had little strength either natural or artificial, its position 
at the head of tlie Divte pa.ss was an anxiety and trouble to travellers 
and caravans. The outer wall of the fort, which followed the 
triangnlar form of the plateau, was thirteen feet high and six feet 
thick, the inner wall which was square with corner bastions of little 
strength being only .six feet thick and about five foot high. The 
walls are pulled down in places and on the south are completely 
breached, Be.sides a main entrance at the north-east corner of 
the outer wall, the fort has several minor entrances at two corners. 
Inside are temples of Khandoba and !Mah;idcv and ruins, The 
water-supply from a cistern and three wells inside the fort is scanty. 
The beautiful little Fan Palm fern, xVetiniopteris radiata, grows 
in perfection in the crevices of the masonry and few finer specimens 
of the dlaiden Hair fern can be found tlian in a part of the ruins. 
The fort was built about 1775 by Rliivrav Ya.shvant Pansi' aiid 
Kri'hnaji dladluivrav Ihinse. propiietnrs of .Somiri \lllage, and was 
called after the god Mallniri bccuiis('. when the foundations were 
being dug. blood oozed out of tlic ground. The blood was understood 
to be a mark of the di.-pleasure of Khandoba or IMallu'iri the Pause 
family g(jd. and, after vows to build a shrine to the god and name the 
fort after him. the work went on and was finished without mishap.- 

MaTsiras,^ a small alienated village about fifteen miles north- 
east of Sasvad. witli in l-SBl a population of 899. luis an old temple 
of Bhuleshvaj’ Maliadev. The temple, which is built of stoTie and 
mortar, is sixty feet long and eight-sided and ha.s some faded 
paintings. The hall or .sw/z/nb/oon/op in front was built bv one 
Bhargavrani Sv;imi. The temple is estiitiated to have cost about 
TTu.ddO (Us. ] .(M).(i(l(i jy A warlv fair is held at tlu' temph' on the 
last day of run or .July-August wdien about 2900 people asscmible. 

Malthan, ten miles west of Sirur. w ith in ISNl a 2 )op\ilation 
of21d5, isa du/H'i/u or two-owned village behuiging to tlu‘ Poviir 
family. The village has a Mululdev temjzle and a Muhammadan 
tomb of Ismael Shah _Pir. The tenqdc; is a fine building, about 


' J.vojuernont Xoynfsc dans 1' Iiiilc, III. .">43. = Tla late -Mr. (0 H. 

’ Tin; villano i.s said tu liavu got its iiaiin; fniin the stony oiouinl or 
'taads. ‘ Mr. Nornian'.s itegort on Teona toinpli-s. 


.Johns, C.S. 
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20U years old, and lately restored with an additional hall or 
sabhdmandap at the cost of the Povar family. In front of the 
temple, near the entrance, is a lamp-pillar or dipmul curvilinear in 
form and surmounted hy a carved square capital. A small fair is 
held at the tomb on the dark fifth of Chaitra or March -April. 

Manchar, on the right bank of the Ghod about twelve miles north 
of Khed, is a market town, with in 1881 a population of 4183. The 
town is surrounded by a wall and belonged to His Highness Holkar 
till 1868-69 when it became British by exchange. It has a post 
office and had a municipality from August 1863 to March 1875. 
A weekly market is held on Sunday. To the west of the town, 
beyond a watercourse, is a fine Hemadpanti reservoir about twenty- 
five yards square with two flights of steps leading to the water. 
Except the west wall which has a niche (3' X 2' 6 ') with carved side 
posts and sculptured foliage, the walls of the reservoir are plain. 
Within the niche is a much worn Devnagari inscription difficult 
to read. Manchar appears to have been a Musalman town of some 
importance, and has a small mosque at its south-west entrance. The 
mosque is entered by a fine single arch surmounted by a projecting 
and bracketed cornice with a small minaret at each of the four corners. 
In 1827 Captain Clunos notices it as belonging to Holkar with 200 
houses, sixteen shops, 150 wells, and a weekly cattle market.^ 

Ma'nkeshvar, a small village about eight miles north-west of 
Junnar, with in 1881 a population of 146, has, on a mound, the remains 
of what seems to be a fine Hemadpanti temple. The remains consist 
of two or three artistically sculptured pillars without base or capital, 
some fragments of capitals, and two large bulls or Nandis. Other 
fragments are probably buried in the mound. The temple is locally 
bebeved to have been destroved by the Muhammadans and a Pir's 
tomb within a stone’s throw to the south of the temple seems to 
confirm the local story. 

Medad or Amra vati, on the left bank of the Karha, is a walled 
village, a mile north-west of Baramati, with in 1881 a population of 
866. To tlie north, commanding the village, is a beautiful fort said 
to have had a gun as large as any at Bij.-ipur.- 

Morgaon or Moreshvar, a large market town on the left bank 
of the Karlia, about five miles south-west of Supa, witli in 1881 a 
population of 1632. has a large handsome temple of Ganpati. Hero 
Moroba Gosavi, the founder of tlie Dev family of Clunehvad, used to 
worship liis favourite deity until its transfer to Chinclivad.'* The floor 
.stones of tlie temple are arranged in the form of a large tortoise. 
Near the temple is a rest-house an orn.amented .square building with 
a dome. The rest-house was built in 1792 and is of unusually fine 
workmanship. A yearly fair is held at the Ganpati temple on 
Oan/’^hchaturthi the bright fourth of Bhddrapad or August- 
September, and lasts till the tenth of the bright half of Aslivin 
or September-October. A weekly market is held on Sunday. In 
1792 Captain Moor describes Morgaon as a largo town with a fairly 
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good market, a handsome temple, and a rest-house which was then 
building. 

Mulshi Budrukh., a small village about ten miles south-west of 
Paud, with in 1881 a population of 530, has a weekly market on 
Sunday. 

Mundhave village, about five miles north-east of Poona, had 
from 1840 to 1842 a nurser}' garden where ^Messrs. Sundt and 
4Yebbe grew excellent coflTee.^ 

Na’ne in Maval, about two miles north of Khadkala, with in 
1881 a population of 727, has a weekly market on Saturday. In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Nane Maval appears as the head- 
quarters of a paryana in the Junnar surfoir with a revenue of £1963 
(Rs. 19,630).^ 

Na'noli village, three miles noidh-east of Talegaon Dabhade, has 
some old caves in a hill scarp a mile to the north. A steep climb 
three quarters up the hill leads to the base of a high scarp facing 
south-west. Skirting this scarp a cistern and a cell arc passed, and 
beyond them a flight of rudely cut steps leads to a square flat-roofed 
cave (18'xl8'x7') now used as a temple dedicated to the goddess 
Phirangabai. In the south wall of the cave is a small cell. Beyond 
the cave the scarp is hollowed into two small cells. 

Na'ra'y^'Ugaon on the Mina, nine miles south-east of Junnar, 
with in 1872 a population of 3915 and in 1881 of 3447, is a large 
market town with a post office and a public works bungalow. The 
weekly market is held on Saturday. The Poona-Xasik road affords 
good communication to the north and oast and a well made local 
fund road joins the town with Junnar eight miles to the north-west. 
The town is entered by two main gates, the Junnar gate on the 
west and the Poona gate on the east. Narayangaon had a 
municipality from 1861 to 1874. Clo.se outside the Junnar gate is 
an unfinished mosque with two fine pillars in front and near the 
mosque is the tomb of a IMusalman saint. Further to the west 
towards Junnar a temple of Vithoba stands picturesquely on the 
left among fine trees near the Mina. On a hill about a mile to the 
south of Aaniyangaou is the tomb of Ganj Pir where a yearly fair 
attended bv one to two thousand people is held on the bright ninth 
of Ch aitru or March-April. 

About three miles east of the town on a detached hill which on 
the iKuth, south, and west rises sharp from the plain is the dismantled 
fort of Marayangad (2916). The chief strength of the fort lay in its 
great natural defences. Its artificial fortifications, which won' never 
very strong, were almost completely dismantled in 1820. Ruins of 
its north wall and of four of its bastions remain. Inside llu' fort on the 
extreme hill top is a small temple of Ilatsab.di. The wat('r-supply 
IS abundant from two cisterns or tdukis fed by springs and several 
reservoii's or hamh. At one of the cisterns the god Aura van is said 
to have shewn himself to his devotees about 1830. For two or 
thiei' years after the manifestation, a fair, attended by thousands of 


* Narrative, 346. 


- !See Puit II. 77. 
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people, was held every Monday in honour of the god. The hill has 
some other ruins, especially a stone doorway hearing on its lintel a 
figure of Ganpati and two attendant tigers. The fortress is said to 
have heen built by the first Peshwa Baldji Vishvanath (1714- 1720) 
and given in saranjdm or service-grant to Sayaji Povar. In the 
last Maratha war of 1818 Narayangad is said to have surrendered 
to the English after only one shell had reached the inside of the 
fort.i In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Nara 3 'angaon as a market 
town or kasha with 700 houses, twenty shops, fortj" houses of dyers, 
and 200 wells.- 

Narsingpur, at the meeting of the Bhima and the Nira, in the 
extreme south-east of the Poona district, about twelve miles south-east 
of Indapur, with in 1881 a population of 1004, has a temple of Shri 
Lakshmi Narsinh with flights of steps leading to the river bed.® The 
temple was built b\' the chief of Vinchur in Nasik about 150 \'ears ago 
at a cost of about £45,000 (Rs. 4,50,000). The temple is eight-sided, 
built of black stone, with a gilt apex seventv' feet high. Most of the 
steps are as old as the temple and a ruined part on the south was 
rebuilt by Yaman Kelkar a Beshmukh of Aurangabad at a cost of 
about £1100 (Rs. 11,000). A j'earH' fair, attended by about 4000 
people and lasting two daj’s, is held in honour of the god on the 
bright fourteenth of Vaisdutkh or April-May. 

Navla'kh Umbre in Maval is an old Gllage about ten mile,8 
north-east of Khadkala. The village lies at the source of the EuJ a 
feeder of the Indravani, and has some interesting Hindu and 
Musalman remains. The hills round the village enclose it like an 
amphitheatre. The Hindu remains are a temple of Bahiroba 
Naukhandi in the hill range and a canopied tomb locallj- known 
as Barakhainb or the twelve-pillared. The tomb lies to tlie north of 
the village on the left bank of the Sud. The tomb looks like a 
bandstand and consists of a plinth 23' 3' square raised four feet from 
the ground and a dome resting on twelve octagonal pillars, arranged 
in a circle in the plinth. The pillars are 7' 5" high. Under the 
capitals are carvings resembling spear-heads but thej' slightlj' differ 
in form on the different pillars. The}- are said to represent the leaf 
of the suru or cypress tree. The plinth, pillars, and twelve-sided 
entablature are t)f cut stone, and the vaulted dome, which is of burnt 
brick plastered over, shows signs of deca\- on the outside. The 
dome is surmounted by a central ornament with a small piece of 
wood called knlas. The tomb is said to have been built over the 
remains of his priest or ijuni b}" u Jangam Yani of Umbre about 
200 jears ago. On the plinth, under a boss hanging from the 
middle of the dome, is a liiuj without a case. On the north of the 
tomb is an unreadable inscription. To the south of the village, 
facing a pond, is a mosque, a square and verv massive building 
ornamented with graceful tracery and said to be about 500 years 
old. It has a well preserved inscription said to contain the builder’s 
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1 The late Mr. G. H. .Johns, C. S. - Itinerary, 18. 

’.\lr. Norniiui’a Report on lT)oua temples. Dr. Burgess' Lists, 81. 
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name and the date. The gateway of the Moghal office or ijudJii is 
still preseiwcd.i 

According to a local story the village Avas founded about 700 
years ago. The Kazi of Umbre has grants one of AA’hich is said to 
be dated as far back as G-JI Hijri or about 123-3. The present Kazi 
is an old man named Sayadu Dhondibhai. The traditional 
explanation of the name XaA’lakh or nine lakhs is that, dui’ing the 
DiriiU holidays in October -Koveniber. a daughter of one of the 
Moghal officers of Kmbre asked her father for a present or ovnlni" 
and he ordered her the payment of a day's receipts at the turnspike 
on the bridle path of Kmbre. The toll is said to have been one 
tunkha (A o.) on animals and head-loads passing to Poona by the 
Kusur or Khandala passes. The day’s receipts arc said to have 
amounted to nine hundred thousand or jiur lahh of tankluls or about 
£2800 (Rs. 28,060 ) and this event is .said to have given the name of 
Kavlakh to the village.-’ Umbre is probably the Russian traveller 
Kikitiii's ( 1470) <_)omri on his way from Clieul to -Junnar. From 
Cheul Kikitin went in eight days to Pilce in the Indian mountains, 
which is perhaps Pimpri at the head of the Pimpri pass ; thence 
in ten days, Xikitin wont to the “ Indian’' that is Deccan or above 
Ghat town of Oomri, and from Oomri he went in six days, probably 
by the old Talegaou and Khed road, about sixty miles to Junnar.* 

Nimbdari, a small village of Goo people, six miles south of 
J unnar, has a shrine of Pconukadevi with a yearly fair on the full- 
moon of Chuitra or March-April attended by about 8000 pilgrims. 

Nimgaon, an alienated village on the right bank of the Bhima 
about six miles .south-east of Khed, had in 18s I a jtopulation of 1121. 
On a knoll to the north is a temple of Kliandoba tvliich tvas built by 
Govindrav (jaikvad about tlie (-lose of tlic eigliteeuth centurv. A 
yearly fair, attended by about .jOOU jK-ople. is held at the temple on 
the full-moon of Chuitrn or March-April. The temple enjoys twenty- 
two acres of rent-free land. 

Nimgaon Ketki, eiglit mile.s south-west of Indapur, with in 
1881 a population of 24U<S, has a weekly market on Saturday. 


1 Mr. H, E, tVinter, t’. S. 

- Tile oriUn'i cfrcniiiny i-i performed Iiy Hindu .sistens to their lirothers on the 
second day after Dirnli, c.dled the Itiotlier'.s Second or hhnnhlj. It coiisist.s of the 
•sister waving a lioht aencss the face of her hrothei and of the hrother inakim' Pp,. ^ 
present. 

f.ady Falkland'.s version of the.stoi j (CliowChow, I. is .slightly different. 

Aceoi-ifing to licr the present Mas asked fiv a -Mns.ilni.in <|neen fionriier liu.slianiL 
The king was greedy hilt he could not refuse his wife's reipiest, Tut lie was sorry 
the (pieeii asked the incoine of so poor a hill toll as I’nibre, wdncli hardly paid, ho 
th.uight, the estalilisliiiieiit, when she migdit have a.sked the toll of a rich place like 
Labor or Surat, His suriuise was great when lie learnt tliat a day's receipt 
aniounted to nine /u/./is of /oe/.Ads. * 

■* Major's India in XV Century ; Kikitin, 9. Kikitin’s route is piizzlimo It wa.s 
formerly supposed to have been by I'ulu Som'de at the foot of the Xana pass hut the 
position of Tulii Souale does not agree with the sixteen days hetweeii it and .Junnar. 
To explain ^lkItln■s eigdit days to the I’inipri pass it may he supposed that he xvent 
byKamrij, Kobe, Hhosaha, Tala, Indapur, Xizampur, and LTiihardi to rimpri. Mr. 
M'. F. SineUiir, C. .S. .siigge.sts that the Kagothua route is rnoie likely. lie wouid place 
1 ilee at I’aii fort in the Bhor state. 
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Nirvangni on the Nira, about twelve miles south-west of 
Indapur, has a temple of Mahadev with a large bull or Nandi. The 
bull stands under a canopy before the shrine of Mahadev which is 
to the west.* The shrine is half covered with earth and stones 
forming a plinth. On the left the bull has a slight scar. The 
horns, says the story, were knocked off by the Musalmans who were 
going to break the bull but blood gushed out and they refrained. On 
a stone, over the plain doorway of the shrine, is an inscription which 
cannot be made out. All pilgrims to Shingnapur in Satdra about thirty 
miles south of Nirvangni must visit the Nirvangni bull and Mahadev 
before going to Shingnapur. The legend is that when Mahadev 
was at Nirvangni the bull strayed into a ilali’s garden. The Mdli 
pursued the bull and wounded it on the left side with a sickle or 
khnrpe and the scar of this wound is still seen on the bull. Mahadev 
and the bull then went to Shingnapur but the bull came back 
to the Mali’s garden. Seeing that tlie bull liked Nirvangni 
Mahadev arranged that he should live at Sliingnapur and the bull at 
Nirvangni, and that every pilgrim to Shingnapur should hrst \-isit 
and pay obeisance to the bull at Nirvangni.- 

Ojha'r or Wojha'r, on the left bank of the Kukdi, is a small 
alienated \-illage six miles south-east of Junnar, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 674. Ojhar was the scene of one of the eight incarnations of 
Ganpati in who.se honour a temple is built to the west of the village.® 
The temple, which is about a hundred years old, lies in an enclosure 
entered by a fine gateway. Tire sides of the gateway have sculjjtured 
doorkeepers, and a row of four musicians in has relief adorns the lintel. 
All the figures arc briglitly painted. M’ithin the enclosure are two 
fine lamp-pillars in front of a tine corridor of seven cusped arches 
used as a rest-house. The temple is entered by tliree doors with 
sculpturi'd si(h' posts and lintels. Tlie east entrance is the chief and 
bears, over the lintel, a relief tigurc of Ganpati with parrots and 
monkeys disporting in trees. A small doinc Hanked by four minarets 
surmounts tin' hall, and ovt'i' the shrine is a spire adorned with the 
usual rows of tigure-tilled niches. The village revenues are alienated 
to the temple which is managed by the Inamdar. In 1827 Captain 
Chines notices it as an alienated village with a hundred liouses and 
one shop.i 

Otur, north latitude li)^ 16' and east longitude 74';)', on the left bank 
of the Kushniavati'’ or Mfmdvi a fo'der of tin' Kukdi. ten miles 
north-east of .Junnar. is a large and rich market town, with in 1872 
a population of ti'Jitl and in ISSl of o78*t. Otur commands the 
eastern mouth of the iMadnihora valley ending westward in the iMalsej 
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‘ The liotwe.'ii tlie l)ull e.mepy and the M.ih.i.lev .slii-iiie has been recently 

closed l.y the vill. Intel's witli iiia'..iii\ -.Mr. J. ( i. Mi.niv, C. S. 

^ Tlie oil ..tlu'is aio at.luniiar It.iii j.iiica.iii aii.l Tlieur iii Pikiiki, at Pali in the 
Pant S.ichn 's toriitory, at Madli iii Kidaba, and at Snllitok in Ahuiadnagar. 

) Itinoraiy. IS. 

® The Kushniavati ii»es ahi.nt three miles above Otur from a deep corge in the 
Sahjailns under the mountain ot Uli.iinlairi. It cuts a deep anil winding course 
through the Idack .si>il of (dtiir plain and lions four niiles lower into the Kukdi near the 
Botanical gardens at flivre Budrukh. The river is unfordable during .July and August 
and almost isolates Otur. 
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pass. About two miles west of the town extends the mountain 
range whichj beginning from the fort of Harishchandragad (4691 ) 
at the head of the Malsej pass, forms the northern wall of that valley 
and is the boundary between the Poona and Ahmadnagar districts at 
this point stretching far east into the Deccan. The highest points 
in this range are Gidani, Bliambori, and Chauria, the last within the 
limits of Otur and about 3700 feet above the sea. Three miles 
from Otur the Brahmanvada pass, ht for laden cattle, leads to tlie 
south-west corner of Ahmadnagar, and twelve miles to the east is 
the Ane pass, on the Poona-Xasik road, lit for wheels. 

Otur has three main entrances, the Rohokad Ves or north 
gateway, the Aagar Ves or east gateway, and the Junnar Ves or 
west gateway. Two of these the Rohokad and ^^agar are well 
preserved. The town has a post office and a Collector’s bungalow 
not far from the northern entrance, a fort, and two temples on the 
river bank. The fort, near the Junnar gate, was built in the last 
century to guard against Bhil raids. It was described in 1842 as 
a small ruined ijodhi built on rising ground. The fortifications are 
fast falling into decay. Inside was a large mansion or vuda able to 
hold about fifty jieople. The water-supply was scarce and other 
supplies not available. The two temples are of Keshav Chaitanya tire 
teacher of the famous Vani saint Tukfiram and of Kapardiki’shvar 
Mahadev. Chaitanya’s temple is built over the tomb or saviddh of 
that saint. A yearly fair, attended by about two thousand people, is 
held at Kapard'ikeshvar temple on the last Monday of Shnivan or 
July-August. The temple enjoys a Government cash grant of £4 
IOa'. (Rs. 4o) and some rent-free land. Otur had a municipality 
which was abolished in 1874 at the request of the people. In 1827 
Captain Chines notices it as a market town or ka{:Lu with 2-300 
houses and many gardens.* 

Pa'bal, twenty miles west of Sirur, is a market town, Avith in 1872 
a population'of 3-30-3 and in 1881 of 1977. Piibal aauis the head- 
quarters of a sub-division till 1807, when, on its transfer from 
Ahmadnagar to Poona, Sirur became the head-quarters of the ncAvlv 
fonued sub-division. A weekly market is held on PridaA-. Pabal 
has a post office, a Hemi'idpanti temple, and a iSIusalman tomb. The 
Hemadpanti temple of Aage.shvar. to tlie west of the toAvn. is said to 
have been built by one Kanhu Rajijutak. The liall or nuiudap is 
divided into three small ai.sles by two roAvs of three jiillars each, the 
outermost pillars being slightly seu]})tured. In front, to the'east 
of tlie temple, is a small Ileiiu'idpanti pond said to lia\e bemi built 
by a dancing girl a favourite of Kilnlm’s. Plights of steps lead to the 
Avater. and in the side Avails are small niches Avith sculptured side 
posts. To the north-ea.st of the temple a fine one-stone pillar stands 
on a lofty pedestal and .supports a huge capital. The tomb, to Avhieh 
a mosque IS attai bed, is in an enclosure to the north of the town 
The tomb belongs to Mastani, the favourite IMusalmun mistress 
ot the second Pe.slnva Bajirav Bahiji ( 1721-1740). Mastfmi is said 
to have been captured by Chimnaji Apa in Uiqier India and 


Itiueraiv, 18 . 
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presented to Bajirav. She died at the Shanvar palace in Poona, one 
of whose gates is still called after her, and was buried at Pdbal 
which, with the neighbouring villages of Kendiir and Loni, was 
granted to her. 

Pa'dli village, about two miles north-west of Junnar, with in 
1881 a population of 208 , has a temple of Madhusudan or Yishnu, 
where a yearly fair, attended by about dOOO people, is held on the 
dark eleventh of Ashadh or June -July. The temple enjoys a 
yearly Government cash grant of £5 lb.<i. (Bs. 58) and about iifty- 
■six acres of rent-free land assessed at £T 9.s. (lis. 141). 

Palasdev,^ formerly called Ratnapur, is a large market village on 
the Bhima about fifteen miles north-west of Indapur, with in 1881 
a population of 1431. A weekly market is held on Monday. Palasdev 
has a temple of Shiv said to have been built by cowherds about 1080. 
The temple i.s twenty-ciglit feet high built of stone for eight feet from 
the ground and the rest of brick. The shrine is of stone and the spire 
of stone and brick with a coating of fine lime. An outer wall was 
built round the temple by one Baburav Jagirdar of Baramati. 

Pa'rgaon, a large village eleven miles north-west of Patas,with in 
1881 a population of 2285, has an irrigation bungalow and a temple 
of Tukai l)evi said to have been built by the Takavne family. Tlie 
image was brouglit from Tuljapur in the N izam’s territories. A yearly 
fair is held at the teinido on the full-moon of Chuitrn or March-April. 

Pa'runde, a small village six miles south-west of Junnar, witli 
in 1881 a population of 1007, has an old ruined temple of Shri 
Brahmanath L)ev. A yearly fair, attended by about 200t) 
is held on the dark fourteenth of or February- iMarcli. Tlie 

temple enjoys a Government cash grant of about £3 (Rs. 3tt). 

Pa'sha'n is a small village of 013 people four miles north-we»l 
of Poona, two miles west of Ganeshkhind and about a mile from the 
Bombay road. The village is pleasantly placed in a b('autiful grove 
on a feeder of the 5Iula river. Tlie common story of the cowherd 
watching liis milk-less cow and finding it feeding a serpent who lived 
in an ant-liill is told of Paslian. Tlie cowherd dug tlie ant-hill, and 
finding five liinjs. built a shrine, calk'd it Sonieshvar. and became its 
ministrant. The village of I’ashan was built near the shrine and a 
temple was built by the mother of Siuihu (17(t8- 174f*). The temple, 
which is enclosed by a high wall, is a heavy .sombre-looking square 
structure built of stone with a brick roof. Two verandas and halls 
or muni]a[is were' addl’d to the main building by one 8hivi-am 
Bhau about 1780 and the building now measures 3b’ x 17 x31'. 
In front is a bull or Nandi and a lamp-pillar or dipmii/. A flight 
of steps leads from the temple to the river bed where is a 
square bathing place called chalirotirtli with step.s on four sides. 
In a year of threatened drought the fourth Peshwa Madliavrav 
( 1701 - 1772) engaged Brahmans to oii’er prayers at the tenqde, and 


’ local “itory, perhaps a play on the name of the village, is that about 200 years 
ago Ccittlo u*o(l to gra/c tin tlic bite tlie present village. Some cows were toiUKl 
dropping their milk over a tree. Tiie cowherds cut the tree and found in the 

trunk a sand ln)'i over which tliey huilt tlie temple and gave it the name of Palaadcv. 
ji 80 G— 
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when their prayers were heard, he made a grant of a sum of £-330 
(Es. 3300) which is still continued. The Brahmans, who are 
chosen in batches OA'ery eleAcnth day in Poona, besides board and 
lodging receive each £16 4.-<. (Rs. 162). They offer prayers from 
morning to elcA’en and again in the afternoon. The permanent staff 
consists of a cook, a clerk, a storekeeper, a Ramoshi, a Avatchman, 
and a Kamathi. A yearly fair is held on MaJidskii'i'dtra the Great 
Night of Shiv in Mdijh or February- Itlarch. The funds are managed 
by a committee. Pashan has a reservoir which supplies Government 
House, Ganeshkhind, and Kirkee Avith a plentiful supply of good 
water. 

Pa'tas in Bhimthadi on the Poona-Sholapur road, eight miles 
north-east of Supe and forty miles east of Poona, with in 1872 a 
population of 2-352 and in 1881 of 1692, is a large market A'illage. 
Besides a raiUvay station two miles to the north, a sub-judge's court, 
and a post office, Pafas has a temple of Nageshvar Mahade\', a rest- 
house, a mosque, and a Aveekly market on Thur.sday. The 1880 
raihvay returns shoAA-ed 15,067 pas.sengers and 453 tons of goods. 
The NageshA’ar temple, built of cut and polished stone, consists of a 
shrine and an audieuce hall or sabluunioula]^ Avith a veranda on 
both sides. It is said to have been built about 200 years ago. Patas 
has tAvo ponds one of which was built as a famine relief work in 
1877. But the ponds do not ahvays fill as the rainfall here is 
precarious. 

Paud, on the ilula, about twenty miles Avest of Poona, is the head- 
quarters of the Mulshi petty division in IlaAeli, Avith in 1881 a 
population of 1566. Besides the petty divisional reAenue and police 
offices, Paud has a post office and a market on Saturday. 

Peth, on the Vel, a feeder of the Bhinui, four miles north of 
Khed, is an alienated village Avith in 1881 a population of 1495 and 
a post office. 

Pimpalvandi, with in 1881 a poxuilation of 1227, is alarge village 
on the Kukdi, about ten miles south-ca.st of Junnar. The village has 
a post office and a Aveekly maiket on Thursday. 

Poona * City and Cantonment, north latitude 18’ 30' and east 
longitude 73" 53'. 119 miles south-east of Bombay and 1X50 feet 
aboA c tilt' sea, coA'er an area of about 6114 acres, in 1881 had a popu- 
lation of 12!). 751, and in I. 8 .S .3 a municipal revenue of £23,304 
(Rs. 2,33.040). 

Oil the right bank of the IMutha river, in a slight holloAv, the city 
and caiitoiiiiient are bouiidetl on the Avest by the Mutha, on the 
north l)y the joint Mula and Mutha, on the east by their feeder the 
Baliiroha. and on the south-ea.st and .south by the spurs and nplaiid.s 
that rise to the northern slope.s of the Siiihgad-Bliule.shvar hills. 
Beyond the tree-fringed line of the ]Mutha-5Iula, to the north 
with a gi iitle rise and to the east Avith a gentle full, stretches a di'A' 
plain AAithout trees and Avith scanty tillage, broken b\' scattered 
blocks of hare level-erested hills, the tiutlying eastern fragments of 


^ ‘ A part of the I’oniia city acc.unt is coiiti-ilniti-d liy K.iv SalicI) Narsu 

KAiiicli ui.lia (a.Jbolc. Secretary I'uoiui (.'it j .Miuiicip.iliti . 
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the range that separates the Indrayani and Mutha-Mula valleys. On 
other sides, except up the Mutha valley to the south-west, the city and 
cantonment are surrounded by uplands and hills. On the north-west 
is the soilless Ganeshkhind upland, and on the west, from the rocky 
slopes of the Chatarsing or Bhamburda hills, hare waving ranges 
rise to the central peak of Bhanbava. To the south rises the low 
but sharp-cut and picturesque temple-crowned top of Paiwati, and 
behind Parvati the broken outline of the Sinhgad-Bhuleshvar range. 

In and round the city and cantonment the underlying rock is 
basalt. On the neighbouring hills an amygdaloid trap crops out or 
comes close to the surface. The higher parts of the cantonment 
have a surface layer of crumbled trap or miirum, which in the lower 
parts passes into a whitish loam, and on stream banks and near the 
Mutha-Mula turns to a deep black cotton soil. To the west and 
north-west of Poona, on the Ganeshkhind uplands, in the Gov'ern- 
ment House grounds, and further to the north, where black soil and 
rock mix at the meetings of the Mula with small local feeders, 
numbers of pebbles and crystals are found. The chief of these are 
white chalcedonies in large quantities, red carnelians, bloodstone, 
moss agate, jasper, and rock crystal.^ 

The land between the Mutha-Mula and the Sinhgad hills 
is a wooded plain, rising slightly to the south and east, the 
surface unbroken except near the river and along four of its smaller 
feeders which cross the plain from south to north. The area covered 
by the city and cantonment includes three belts, a western a 
central and an eastern. In the west is the city, with, in the heart of it, 
thick-set streets and lanes, and on the north and south fringes of 
rich garden land. The central belt, to the east of the city with poor soil 
and broad tree-lined streets, is, except the thickly-peopled Sadar 
Bazir in the south, parcelled among detached one-storeyed European 
dwellings whose sameness is relieved by scattered public buildings, the 
Council Hall ( -32 1," the Sassoon Hospital (l()l).the SNTiagoguo (113), 
Sr. Mary'sand St. Paul's churches (lOltand 111), the Arsenal Water 
Tower, and the Military Accounts Office (■'^1). The eastern belt, with 
a gentle fall to the Baliiroba stream, except some garden-laud in the 
north-cast, is a bare rocky plain crossed by roads lined with young 
trees, and skirted by blocks of one or two-storeyed stone barracks and 
rows of detached otllcers' dwellings. 

One^ of the chief beauties of Poona is its river, the ]Mutha-3Iula, 
formed by the meeting, about three quarters of a mile west of the 
railway station, of the 3Iutha from the south-west and the Mula 
from the north-west. About a mile and a quarter north-east of the 
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* Mr. T. M. Filgato. Tlio nrluiess of the neichliniirhon.l of Poona in ag.itcs and 
pe’ililes is notioeil by Lord Valenti v in ISO.'?. (Tr.avets, II. lO.'l). Tlie .al miiilanco of 
agates aiitl crystals sui^u'osts, as is note«l below under History, that Ptolemy's 
(Alt. loO) ‘ Puiuiata in which are beryls,’ refers b) the Deccan Pttona, perhaps to dis- 
tingui.-'li it from Puiiata without beryls in Maisur. [Compare Mr. Rice in Indian 
Antiiiiuiry. XI h]. Beryl the (Iroek berylcs, though imw technically used of only 
one emerald-like stone, seems originally to have been a general term. It apparently 
is the Aral) hil'ti/r/ crystal. 

* The number in brackets after this and other names is the serial number of the 
object in the lists of Objects of which details are given l>elow, 

^ Mr, R. O. Oxeiiham, Principal Deccan College, 
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Railway Station (97), at the Bund Gardens (47 }, about 2U0 yards above 
the RitzGei'ald bridge (63), the Mutha-Mula is cros.sed by a stone weir 
or Bund built in 1850 by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai at a cost of £25,749 
18s. (Es. 2.57,499). Except when floods da.sh several feet deep over 
the well' and fill the lower bed from bank to bank, the water, even 
in the rainy months, falls from the weir .shallow and clear only 
partly covering the rocks of the lower river-bed 
months, to clear silt and let the muddy flood waters 
sluices are left partly open. The sluice 

IS'ovember. in average seasons the flow of water Is nearly over by 
the end of December, and in the river below the weir line.s of sedge- 
fnngedpouls lie in a broad bed rough with ridges and boulders'^of 
trap. Above the weir, through tlie cold and hot nionthsofallordinary 
season>. the river is nav igablefor jdeasure boats as far as the old masonry 
bridge known a.s Ilolkar s Bridge (75). a distance of about three 
and thrt'c cpiarter miles. About one and a half miles of this distance, 
Irom the weir to the meeting of tlie ilutlia anil (Mula. is nearly 
south-west. Above the meeting the Mula curves to the north and 
noith-cast U' far as Holkar s bridge. At about three tpiarters of a 
mile below Ilolkar's bridge, or almost three miles above the weir, on 
the light 01 eastern bank of the river is Rosherville the meeting place 
toi the Boat ( lub. Above Holkar s bridge are some rocky barriers, 
bitt duilng freshes boats can go to the Powder Works dann two miles 
abo\<,' Ilolkar’s bridge. Above the I’owder "Works dam another 
navigable reach stretches about tliree miles as far as 
Diipuri above the Peninsula railway bridge (96). 

hi'oni the h itzGerald bridge looking west is one of the irrettiesl 
MOWS m Poona. On the right, about 150 vards from the river, a 
lucky flat-to[iped hill rises about Mo feet' above the bank and 
stretches about 30o yards west graduallv falling to a small ri\er- 
bank tomb. On the left are the trees 'and flowers of the Buml 
^^ardrji. the hio-ht'r |m|f ]y,|ijjo- th(' di.stant brokc-n line of 

the Sinhgad-Bhuleslivar hills. In front, from the edge of tlie dam, 
betwcc-ii low tree-fringed lianks. thi' river, about 290 vards wide’ 
stretches west about half a mile to where it is divided bv 'a lon<>' low’ 
woods island. Beyond the island, as it turns soutli-west tri the 
meeting of the rivers, the water passes out of sight in the o-recii 
Rirkee ]ilain behind which the low rounded blocks of the Ganesli- 
khiiid and Bluuuburda hills lead to the eeiitral jieak of Bhaiibhva. 

About 1(90 feet above the I itzGerald bridge, hid in trees on the 
south or right bank of the river, is the Boat House ot the Poona Boat 
lub, well suiiplied with the ordinary Tlianies-huilt racing and pleasure 
wiats. Above the boat-house, with a nearly uniform breadth of 200 
\aids, the river .stretehes a little south ot west about three (luarters 
ol a mde to where a large and a small woody island dis ide the stream. 
La either side of the large island is a ehamiel. a main or western 
laiine a wjss open toi boats, and a narrow eastern passage ojii'ii 

r'ttr i^t'“ 1 widens, till, 

a little th,. meeting or of the .Mutha fr'om the sonth- 

1 St and the Mula Irom the north-west, it is 430 vards across, that 
nomi till- 'I'liiiiucs at I, oiidon Bridge. At this 

I lilt a lemaikable echo gives hack elearlv spoken words three times 
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or e^•en more. A little below the meeting of the Mutha and the 
Miila is perhaps the most picturesque spot in the three mdes boating 
cour.se. In the foreground are the woody Islands and the mouth 
of the Mutha spanned by the MMllesley and railway bridges, its left 
bank crowned by the lofty trees which surround the Judge's house 
and its right bank ending in a cluster of temples joined to the water 
by flights of steps. From the middle distance rises the bold 
templo-top 2 )ed rock of Parvati and behind Parvati stretches the level 
scarp of Siuhgad. Above the Sangam a rough dam, oOO yards 
beyond the railway bridge, makes the Mutha impassable to boats. 
But the IMula, with an a^•erage breadth of about fifty yards, between 
low banks, the left bdhltul and bamboo fringed, the right studded 
with houses of which the chief is Sir A. Sas.soon's Garden Reach, 
winds, pa.ssable for boats, a mile and a half higher to a resting place 
named Rosherville, where, on the right or eastern bank, a landing 
stage is moored and seats and refreshments are provided. The 
boating course from the boat-house to Rosherville is about a furlong 
short of three miles. In the yearly Regatta the racing-cour.se is from 
Rosherville down to a point ojiposite to Gai’den Reach, a distance of 
one mile. The racing course, with the exception of one slight bend 
about a third of a mile from the start, is straight. 

In the "city most of the roads, though smooth and clean, are 
narrow crowded and occasionally broken by sharp turns, but other- 
wise Poona is well supplied with broad smooth roads generally lined 
and in places overshadowed ^\■ith trees. Along these roads the three 
favourite dri^'es are, to the west and north, to the east, and to the 
south and south-west. P'rom the railway station as a centre the 
chief drive to the west is by the Sas.soon Hospital (101), across the 
Mutha by the "Wellesley Bridge (117), past the Science College (102), 
atid along the Kirkee road, returning across the Mula by llolkar's 
Bridge (75) and the Deccan College (56), crossing the .Mutha-^lula by 
the FitzGerald Bridge (66) and back past the Bund Ciardens, a distance 
of about seven miles and three quarters. This drive can be varied and 
lengthened bv leaving the Kirkee road a little beyond the Science 
College, passing along the Bhamburda road and round the Ganesh- 
khind grounds, and back through the Kirkee cantonment to Holkar’s 
bridge. The whole length of this outer round is about eleven and a 
half miles. The drive to the east is through the Civil lines past the 
Club (lOjand St. Mary's Church ( 1 1>9) througli the Vanavdi lines, round 
the race-course, through the Ghoiqradi lines, and back by the Bund 
gardens (17). The length of this round is about seven and a quarter 
mile.s. The south drive is through the Civil lines and the 
Sadar Bazar to the west, pa.st the lake and hill of Parvati (90). to 
the north-west over a rather r(jugh river-bed to the Lakdi bridge, and 
from the Lakdi bridge back by Bhamburda. the "Wellesley Bi'idge, 
and the Sassoon Hosphal. This round is about ten and a half miles. 

For descri 2 Jtion the city and cantonment of Poona come most 
conveniently under three ^J^n’ts, a western u central and an eastern. 
Poona Cit}', the western division, has spi’ead so far eastward, and has 
been so nearlv met by the outlying streets of the Sadar Bazar and 
of the Civil line-s, that, in 2 >^i'’sing from one to the other it is not 
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easy to say where the cantonment and civil lines end and the city 
begins. The eastern limit of the city may be fixed at the left bank 
of the Manik stream, which, after a winding north-west course, falls 
into the Mutha about 300 yards above its meeting with the Mula. 
From the left bank of this stream the city of Poona stretches about 
a mile and three quarters west along the right bank of the ^Mutha 
river. The city varies greatly in breadth. In the east the part 
covered with houses is not much more than a mile across. F rom this 
it gradually widens to 'about a mile and three quarters, and then 
narrows in triangular shape, the tip of the triangle lying close to the 
bridge known as the Lakdi Bridge about one and a half miles above the 
meeting of thoMuthaand Mida. For municipal and other purposes 
this city area is divided into eighteen wards or ^jeths. These may 
be roughly grouped into three divisions, the eastern the central and 
the western. The eastern division, most of which dates since the 
beginning of British rule, lies between the left bank of the small 
winding ilanik stream and the right bank of the larger less irregular 
Nagjhari, which, after a westerly course, joins the I^tanik stream as 
it falls into the Mutha. "West of the Nagjhari the city proper, the 
Poona of Muhammadan (1290-163G) and early Maratha (103G-168G) 
days, with its centre and original starting point at the vounger 
Shaikh Salla’s mosque (31), once the temple of Puneshvar about 1000 
yards above the meeting of the Mutha and Mula, stretches about a 
mile along the river bank and runs inland about one and a half miles. 
■\Yest of the city proper the third division, stretching along the 
river bank about 800 yards and gradually narrowing to a point near 
the Lakdi bridge, consists of suburbs founded in the later days of 
the Poshwas’ rule (17G0-1818). 


As it is built according to no regular plan, and ha> only two main 
streets and man\ narrow broken and wamling lanes, l^oona (htv is 
difficult to de.scribe. Most of its roads, tliough ‘ well kept and clean, 
are narrow with side -gutters either open or covered with stone slabs 
and with rows of houses geiiez-ully built clo.^e to the roadside. Some 
of the hou.scs are one-storeyed, little better than slieds, with lotto- 
sloping tiled roofs and low plain froitt walls of unbaked brick coated 
with white earth . Other houses are two-storeved. the under storey 
with a heavy tile-covered cave restiitg on plain square wooden pillars 
the upper stoi ca plain, w ith pet hap.s a row of arched wooden windows 
closed on the outside with jdain square shuttci s and slightlv shaded 
by a shallow cave. In other houses tlie ground-floor stands back and 
beams of wood support an overhanging upper storev with a more or 
less ornaitieittal balcony and a heavy upper cave. Every now and 
then the line of coinntoner dwellings is'broken by some large buildint^, 
either a new house two or three storeys high with bright wood work 
and walls of burnt brick picked out with cement, or the lono- blank 
walls of one of the old mansions. I he overhanging irregular w'ood 
w ork, the sharp turns and windings, and the variety "in size and 
style of houses, make some of the streets picturesque iJi places and 
trees planted at the roadsides, or, oftener, hanging from some gmden 
or temple enclosure, give many of the streets a certain greenness and 
shade. In the western wards the roads are broader, and both there 
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and in the south-west they are bordered by long Hnes of garden 
walls. Most of the houses are poor, but the lanes are redeemed from 
ngbness by occasional temples, houses with picturesque overhanging 
balconies, and magnificent nim, ynpa/, and banian trees growing 
in raised circular pavements. The lanes are quiet, with few 
people and- little cart or carriage traffic, with here and there a grain 
or a .sweetmeat shop, and wells with groups of water-drawers. The 
main streets are called after the daj’S of the week. Only two of them, 
Aditvar and Shanvar, differ much from the lanes in breadth or in the 
style of their buildings. Aditvar or Sunday Street and Shanvfir or 
Saturday Street the main lines of traffic, vary from twenty to thirty 
feet in breadth and have paved footpaths running inside of a covered 
gutter. The houses vary greatly in size and appearance. A few 
are one-storeyed little more tlian huts, the greater number are 
either two or three storej’s high, and some are large four-storeyed 
buildings. The style of building is extremely varied. The middle- 
class and commonest house stands on a well built pbnth of cut-stone 
three to four feet high, with a row of square plain wooden pillars 
along the edge of the pbnth, and, resting on the pillars, a deep heavy 
eave roofed with rough flat Deccan tiles, and a plain wooden plank 
running along the front of the eave. In these houses the face of the 
^upper storey is sometimes nearlj- plain with a beam that only very 
.^slightly stands out from the wall and with a very shallow eave. In 
others the wood work stands further from the wall, is more or less 
richly carved, and is shaded by a deep upper eave. Some have a 
ibalcony with a light balustrade two or throe feet high, and a sbght 
shade overhead supported by slanting poles. On both sides of the 
street the ground-floors are occupied by shops with cloth-blinds 
manging about halfway down from the edge of the eaves. The shops 
Mre well stored with grain and pulse, with sweetmeats, cloth, 
Stationery, ornaments, and ^'osscls of brass copper and iron. The streets 
Jare crowded with carts and carriages. The people are busy, bustling, 
^cll fed, and well dressed : and the number of new houses in almost 
fevery quarter of the town, some of them large and striking even 
Alongside of the old mansions and palaces, gives the city an air of 
||much prosperitj'. On the whole the city is well shaded. Even in the 
abusiest parts are richly wooded gardens with temples and cocoa-palms 
siand black tapering cypress trees, and along the south-west and south 
ffire large areas of enclosed orchards and gardens. The roofs of 
several of its high mansions command good general views of the city.^ 
The foreground is of high-pitched house-roofs varying much in size 
and height but all brown with roue'll flat Deccan tiles. Here and 
there parallel lines of roofs mark a street or a lane, but in most 
places the roofs rise sometimes close together, sometimes widely 
apart, and almost always without apparent system or plan. Among 
them, at considerable distances, stand out the high roofs of old 
mansions, crowned with small flat-topped or tile-covered canopies. 
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and Kibe or M.inkcshvar mansions in Bndhwitr ward, and tlie Bohonls’ Jamitkhana 
(8) in .fititv.dr w.ard. 
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and the lofty gable ends of new dwellings with white cement and 
fresh brick and mortar wall.s. Breaking and relieving the lines 
of roofs, over the whole city and e.specially among the rich garden 
lands to the south and south-west, rise -single trees and groups 
of pipols, banians, niins, and tamarinds, almost all large and well 
grown, and many lofty and far-.sp reading. There are almost no 
mosques or domed tombs. But on all -sides, from among the trees 
and house-roofs, stand out the white graceful spii'es of Hindu 
temples. 

Under the Musalmans (]29()-1036) the military portion of the town 
or I'atha was enclosed by a wall built, like other Deccan village 
walls, of mud and bricks on stone and mud foundations. The wall 
was called the Pandbri or "Wbite wall and is now called the Juna Kot 
or Old Fort (24-). It stretched from the younger to the elder Shaikh 
Salla's tomb along the bank of the ilutha river, leaving both the 
mosques outside of it. From the elder Shaikh Salla's tomb the 
wall turned south to the north-east corner of the INIandai or Market 
ground, where was a gate called the Konkan Darvaja or Konkan 
Gate. The stone steps which led to this gate remain. From the 
IMandai the wall passed ca.st along the backs of houses on the north 
side of Dikshit and Pethe streets to Pethe's cistern. It then turned 
north and continued almost straight to the younger Shaikh Salla's 
tomb. Midway between Pethe's cistern and the younger Shaikh 
Salla’s tomb was another gate facing east called the Xagar Darvaja 
or Ahmadnagar gate. The site of tlie A'ngar gate can still be 
traced, exactly opposite Lakdi street. The Maruti wliicli belonged 
to this gate remains. The wall was in the form of an irregular 
rectangle, the sides being north 2SU. soutli 2()U. west Bib, and east 
20U yards. It had several bastions and looplioled parapets. Two 
small gateways wliich led to the riier on the north have only lately 
disappeared. Fliglit'-of steps leading to tlie river from tlic.-'e gate's 
remain and are known as Purandhare's Steps and Sapindya 3Iahadev's 
or the Twelfth Dav Funeral God's Ste])s. On the south, to the ca.st 
of Mo ghe s man-’ion, was another small gate but neither its site nor 
its name is known. The remaiirs of the wall may be traced all along 
its course, and iu many places the foundations and plinth are 
unharmed. The wall, which was about fourteen feet high and four 
feet broad, rested on a plinth of .stone and mud sixteen feet high and 
six feet broad. It was built about -i-fb vears ago bv one Barva 
Jannidar. an Arab, who is said to have been the first commaiuhnit 
of Poona.' The army and its followers with a few 3tidianimadan 
villagers were alone allowed to li\e within the wall. The traders. 
Brahmans. Hindu cultivators, and others, with the village officers, 
lived outside of the wall to the east. In ir-e'i the third Peshwa 
Biilaji Bajiniv ( l74b-17f;l) determined to build a wall round the whole 
city, and entrusted the work to Jivaji])ant Khilsgivale ^^ho was eom- 
mandant or /e/i-'//. According to tlu' local stoi’v Pam P;ija(L74b- 
1777j of Siitara considered that only villages and not lar’o-c towns 
with powerful masters should be walled, and ordered the work to be 


) .Mr. N. V. .toslii's Peona, Aiicicnt airl .Mrxlerii (ISftS). 
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stopped. According to Grant Duff, and this is probably the true 
reas(jn, the Pesbwa on second thoughts decided that walls might be 
a danger as their strength might tempt the head of the state to 
stand a siege in the city instead of retiring to the strong hill fort of 
Purandhar. Whatever the reason, the work was abandoned. The 
unfinished part may be seen near the Nagjhari or Cobra stream 
which passes north through the east of the city. The wall seems 
to have been intended to be fifteen feet wide and thirty-five 
feet high and to be built partly of solid stone and lime masonry 
and partly of mud and sun-dried bricks. Starting from the 
north-east corner of the Old Fort, near the younger Shaikh Salla’s 
tomb, the new wall was carried east along the ilutha to where 
it met the Cobra stream. Near the younger Shaikh Salla’s 
tomb, opposite the present dam or rlharaii known as the IJagdi Pul or 
Stone Bridge, a gate called the Kumbhar Ves or Potters’ Gate was 
removed about 1S35 when Mr. Forjctt was head of the Poona police. 
The roadway was raised eight feet when the clharun or causeway 
was built across the river. The little shrine of Mitruti, which used 
to stand at the west end of the gate, may now be seen in the middle 
of the street. From the Potters’ gate to the Cobra’s stream the 
wall, built of mud and sun-dried bricks, went along the high ground 
forming the Kumbhar ward and the Kagdipura or Papermakers’ ward. 
It contained doorways leading to the river, but no important gates. 
From the south-east limits of Kagdipura the wall turned to a bend of 
the Nagjhari and then south along its left bank. It can be traced to 
a point known as the Baramori or Twelve Sluice gate on the Ganesh 
ward road. The length of the wall from the younger Shaikh Salla’s 
tomb to the Nagjhari is about 350 yards, and the length from the 
Nagjhari to the Baramori is 850 yards. Between the Nagjliuri and 
the Baramori were two gates. The chief gate, which was in tlie .street 
known as Lakdi street, leading from the Nagar gate of the Old Fort, 
was called the Mali A'es or Gardeners’ Gate and was clo.se to the 
gardeners’ rest-house or chnedi. The second gate was on the approach 
to the present Daruvala's or Powdermaker’s bridge ; its name is not 
known. 

The City is (1884) divided into eighteen wards styled pet/is, irregular 
in shape and varying greatly in size. They are of ancient origin and 
are maintained for revenue, police, municipal, and other administra- 
tive purposes. Some of them were founded by the iluhammadans 
and had JIuhammadan names. In 1791 these names were clianged, 
and, in imitation of the town of Satara, some of them were given the 
names of the days of the week. The wards or divisions, beginning 
witli the part nearest the railway station on the east of the Nagjhari, 
are six : iMangulvar or the Tuesday ward next the river, and, 
workingback,Somvarorth('iMonday ward. Rastia’s, Nyalial’s, Nana’s, 
and Bliavani’s. To the west of the Nfigjhari are twelve wards : next 
the river is the Kasba the oldc.st part of the city, Aditvar or the 
Sunday ward, Ganesh, Yetal, Ganj. Muzafarjang’s. and Ghorpade's. 
West of tliese, next the river, are Slianvar or the Saturday ward, 
Narayau, Sadashiv including Navi, and behind Them, to the east, 
Budhvfir or the Wednesday and Slmkravar or the Friday wards. 

T!ie following statement shows for the eighteen wards a total area 
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of 9,828,000 square yards and an increase in people from 73,209 in 
IS-jl to 99,421 in 1881. The details are : 


Poona City ira/YZ^J, 1S51 - 18S1, 


Ifo. 

K-ames. 

Total Area. 

Area vnt>er 
II olSES. 

People. 

1S51. 

1872. 

ISbl. 



Square Taids 

Square Yard's. 




1 

irangalvar ... 

4SA,000 

34‘*,n<*0 

1193 

1742 

2192 

2 

Somvar 

54o.rKiO 

470,Oi'0 

17.'.2 

299'' 

381 IS 

3 

R<i''tia . . . 

38r»,0iK) 

2J5J'00 

25,3.3 

3070 

42B7 

4 

y\uhal 

10'>,|)(»0 . 

T5,t 'On 


e.j-' 

1 1U7 

.“j 

Nana 

fV2.’>,000 

36.A,*i00 

2S6t> 

4544 

540S 

€ 

llha\ axii 

l,23odiO<.l 


36' d 

5294 

8737 

7 


oT'A.OnO 

oTA.oDn 



11.890 

S 

AflitAlir 

335,01 M) 

3io,0O*J 

74ul 

^92a 

9720 

9 

Ganysh 


1.53 ,OnO 

■iiili 

S7Ui> 

3695 

10 

Va.'il 

li*'»,U00 

195,''O0 


4293 

4158 

11 

Giinj 

40S,li04) 


3742 

4433 

4969 

12 

Muzafarjan? 

•23,noO 

2.1,1 KlO 

8S 

.14 

90 

13 

Gh»>rr-ade ... 


3-J.5.nOO 

1936 

1119 

1139 

14 

Shanvfir 

44-.0O0 

44-5.000 

51.52 

7323 

7786 

Ij 

Niravuri 


375,*'' 10 

3i'4() 

35S2 

oo63 

10 

frad.'fshiv 

2,-i7.5,U«0 

i,2u;),c»»o 

Tier 

a9i5 


17 

Binlhvar 

13^0^^0 

i'j,0"0 

4.' la 

5aal 

69?3 

13 

ShukraAar . 

9.a:>,ooo 

o5.'),n00 

n,7i'i 

1.3. 130 

' 14.13/ 


Total . 

t),$rs,oiK» 

fi.50S,0':0 

73, -'uy 

90.438 

; 9-9,421 


Mangalvdr AVard, 800 yard.sby COO, with an urea of 480,000 square 
yards and 2192 people, was originally culled Shaistepura after its 
founder Shaistekiian, the Aloghal viceroy of the Deccan,^ who in 
16C2 was sent to Poona to suppress Shiva ji. It has almost no shops 
and most of the houses are one-storeyed. Except two or throe 
Brahman families of hereditary accountants the people are poor 
ilarathiis. Alhars, and Ilulalkhoi's. The Alurathas are cultivators 
or labourers, and a few earn their living by making split pulse. 
The Alliilrs are chiefly village servants, municipal servants, or 
labourers, and a few work on the railway. The Ilulalkhors are 
chiefly employed as municipal .sweepers. The only important road 
through Alangalviir ward is the approach to the ])i’incipal f(xlder and 
fuel market and cart-stand and to the District .fudge’s court-house. 
The other pathways arc narrow lanes. The conservancy arrange- 
ments are good but there are no proper sullagt‘ sewers. The n ard 
is not rmhcalthy, and the populatioji is scanty. Alangalvdr has 
considerably fallen in importance during the past sixty years. From 
being the market-place of the old town it has sunk to be the resort of 
a few pulse-raakcr.s. Several ruined mansions bear traces of foi’iiier 
prosperity. The only object of note is the fuel and fodder market in 
the open ground to the north-east of the ward. During the fair season 
about -jOO cai't-loads of fuel and fodder are brought in daily and sold. 

Sounar Allard, 8U0 yai'ds by (ISO, with arr area of .rl-r.OOn sqtiaro 
yards and a scanty population of 3808. was established in 1 and was 
originally called 8hahapura. Its chief inliabitarrts are rich Gosavi 
jewel-(l(‘alers and moneylenders, a few Sali weavers, and some 
( io\'ernment .sei'vants. The house.s are large, ha\'e gerierallv u])per 
storeys, and are neatly built though wanting in light and air. There 


-Slidistcklian'o tjuvtmuiblup Uated from lG(j2 to Kjii-f. (traat Uull'a M.ir.ith.is, StJ-tj'J. 
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are no shops. One large street leads to the railway station. The 
others are narrow crooked lanes well kept and clean. The water 
supply is fair and the ward is not unhealthy. It has fallen in 
importance during the past thirty years, as much of the trade, of which 
the Gosavis had formerly the monojroly, has passed into other hands. 
The chief objects of note in Somvar ward are Nageshvar's (XT') and 
Vishnu’s temples {-38), the latter with a water-lead and apuhlic cistern. 

Kastia’s Ward, 920 yards by 400, with an area of 365,000 yards and 
4267 people, was originally called Shir'puri from a temple of Shiv 
buUt by Anandrav Lakshman Riistia, the hereditary head of the 
Peshwa’s Horse. The first occupiers of the ward were Rastia’s cavalry. 
The houses are one-storeyed with small backyards. The people are 
of all castes, chiefly Mudliars from Madras and Bene-Israel Jews 
originally from the Konkan. Rastia’s ward is one of the healthiest 
and best laid out parts of the city and has a largo number of well-to-do 
Government servants, civil and military pensioners.and a few tradesmen. 
The streets arc broad and straight and the houses are built with brick 
in straight lines, back to back, with straight narrow sweepers' passages 
between the backyards. The streets and lanes are clean, the conser- 
vancy efficient, and the water-supply abundant from a great water- 
lead from a stream in Tana vdi about four miles to the south-east. 
Rastia’s ward is the healthiest in the city and is not overcrowded. 
It has prospered during the past thirty years. The most noteworthy 
object is Rastia’s mansion, an immense building (29). A largo fair is 
held yearly in ,bV(/-(/'caa or July- August in honour of Shiralshet a 
Lingayat Ydni banker who is said to have flourished about 500 yours 
ago. 

NjAhal’s Ward, 360 yards by 280, with an area of 105,000 
square yards and 1107 people, is named after Xydhal, a retainer of the 
Khsagiviile (1755) to whom the third Peshwa Bakiji Biijirav entrusted 
the building of the new walls. It is a small healthy ward. A few 
Avell-to-do Prabhu.s and other retired Government servants have built 
neat dwellings in it. 5[ost of the other hou.ses are one-storeyed and 
belong to tailors and weavers in cotton and wool. This ward has no 
shops. Two streets run through it, both highways from the centre of 
the city, one to the railway station and the otlierto the cantonment. The 
conservancy is good, The ward drains into the Nagjliavi stream. 

Niiaa or Hanumau Ward. 1040 yards by oOO. with an 
area of 525,000 yards and 5108 people, was founded by Xana 
I'adnavis iii 1791 for tlie use of wholesale grain-dealers by whom 
it is still chieflv peopled. The houses are partly upper-storeyed in 
large enclosures, partly small. The grain-dealers are chiefly Marwar 
and Gujarat Vanis, men of means. A number of I’ardesliis have 
organised a carting busines.s between this ward and the railway station. 
The large number of country carts which come dailv to this quarter 
of the city give employtnent to several carpenters and blacksmiths, 
hlany landholders let their enclosures as cart-stands, and also 
act as brokers or dalils in getting employment for the carts. 
Since the oj)ening of the railway the carting trade has greatly 
increased. A number of shocinakoi's or Mochis, from the Xorth- 
West Provinces and Uuclh, make boots for the European and Xative 
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troops and for the residents of Poona cantonment which borders on 
Nana’s waixl. Part of this ward is held by Mhars and Mangs who 
find employment as grooms and house servants among the residents 
of the cantonment. It also contains a number of low-caste pros- 
titutes who live in the quarter known as the Lai or Gay Bazar. 
There is a small municipal meat market. Nana’s ward has one 
leading street which is the main communication between the city and 
the cantonment bazar. It is broad and straight, like several others in 
this quarter, which are well made and metalled. The conservancy is 
good and the water supply from four public cisterns is abundant. 
The ward has no sewers. The sullage gathers in cesspools and is 
removed by manual labour. Nana’s ward is thriving and new houses 
are being yearly added. It is not thickly peopled and is healthy. 
Its chief objects are ; the Agyari or Parsi Fire-temple (62) ; the 
Ghodejfir or Horse Saint (16), where during the Muharram a saw- 
dust and stucco tdbut or tomb-image is set on a wooden horse and 
worshipped ; Nivdungj'a Yithoba’s temple (21) ; and a chapel for 
the Homan Catholic population of the city and cantonment (22). 

Bhuvani "Ward, 1500 yards by 825. with an area of 1,23.5,000 
square yards and 6737 people, was also founded by Nana Fadnavis 
for the use of traders during the time of the seventh Peshwa 
Savai iladhavrav (1774-1795) and called Borban or the Jujube 
Copse. It took its name from a temple of the goddess Bhavani 
belonging to the Deshmukhs. The chief people of Bhavdni ward 
are well-to-do Yanis, wholesale dealers in groceries and oilseeds and 
general brokers or commission agents, a number of ilarwar Yanis who 
also deal in old furniture and lumber and many carriers who own 
carts specially made for carrying heavy loads from and to the railway 
station. One quarter is set apart for Kamathis, another for 
Iveikadis. a third the Kumbharvada for potters, a fourth for 
tSiirvans or ^lusalnnin camel-drivers, and a fifth for Mails, vegetable 
and sugarcane growers. Almost all of these classes arc comfortably 
otf. Blun ani ward has two main streets running east and west which 
meet at their eastern ends and run into the cantonment bazar. The 
hou.ses of the upper cla.sses are upper-storeyed and built in lines, and 
those of the poorer classes have only one storey and are irregularly 
built. In the east of the ward are several well-built Poona and 
Bombay Parsi residences. The conservancy arrangements and water 
supply are good. Bhavani ward is less healthy than the north of 
the city and less prosperous than Nana's ward. The chief objects are 
Bha\ani's (7) and Telphala Devi's tenq)les. 

KasbalYard, 800 yards by 720, with an area of 575,000 square vards 
and ll.MHJ people, is the oldest inhabited part of Poona eitv. It is 
called Ivasba because it was the head-quarters of a sub-division of 
the district. Compared with the eastern wards the population is 
dense and the death-rate high. Except a few large old mansions of 
chiefs and gentry most of the houses are small and p(jor. There are 
no shops. Except some high Brahman families the people of Kasha 
are eliietly craftsmen, papermakers in Kagdipura, potters in 
Kumbhiirvada, fishermen in Bhoivada, Mujilvars or keepers of the 
'" o Shaikh Salla shrines, copper and silver smiths in Ktisar Ali. 
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gardeners in Malivada, and Brahman astrologers and Brahman 
priests in Vevharali. As the ground is rough with ruins the lanes 
are narrow crooked and broken by dips and rises. Even the main 
thoroughfare to the District Judge’s court is narrow, crooked, 
and uneven. The conservancy is good. Sewers carry off the 
suUage, and the surface drainage is greatly aided by the unevenness of 
the ground. Kasba ward has remained steady since the beginning 
of British rule. Its objects are ; the Ambarkhana (1), the 
Purandhare’s mansion (27), the elder and the younger Shaikh 
Sallas’ tombs (31), and a temple of Ganpati (12). Under municipal 
management much has been done to improve this ward. 

Aditvar or Ravivar, the Sunday Ward, 750 yards by 475, with 
an area of 325,000 square yards and 9720 people, was originallv called 
Malkampura, and was founded in the time of the third Peshwa Balaji 
Bajirav ( 1740-1761), by Mahajan Yevhare Joshi. It is thickly peopl^ 
and is the richest ward in the city, the business centre of Poona. The 
houses are large and strongly built, except in one or two poor quarters, 
all having an upper storey and many two storeys. The houses fronting 
the main streets have their ground-floor fronts set out as shops, the 
back parts and upper floors being used as dwellings generally by the 
shopkeepers. The people of Aditvar ward are mixed and are the 
richest in the city. The Moti Chauk or Pearl Square, at the north 
end of the chief street, has Gujarati Vaishnav and Jain banking firms 
on the upper floors, the ground floors being occupied by wholesale 
grocers. Further south in Saraf Ali or 5loneychangers’ Row on 
the east side are jewellers, on the west side Brahmans Sonars and 
Kasars who manage the sale of the Poona brass and copper ware, one 
of the most prosperous industries in the city, the articles being sent 
chiefly to Bcrdr and Nizam Haidarabad and occasionally to other 
parts of India. Further south along the street are Bohords, some 
dealers in iron and tin ware, others in silk and embroidered cloth, 
others in stationery and haberdashery ; mixed with the Bohoras are 
some Jingar or native saddle and horse-gear sellers ; stdl further alono- 
are the chief turners who make wooden toys, and a few IMarwar 
Vanis who deal in small brass castings, bells, cups, saucers, and 
tumblers. The eastern street has the chief establishment for grinding 
flour in ilaido Ali. At the south end is the Kapad Ganj or Cloth 
Store, where wholesale and retail cloth-merchants live. Further 
north is the Badhiii Row where Badhais or Upper Indian carpenters 
make and sell \\ ooden toys, boxes, and cots. Beyond the Badhais 
are a few vegetable shops, then a fish market, and tlie stores of lime 
and charcoal makers and sellers. On the south-east and south-west 
flanks are two meat markets, the south-east market kept by the 
Municipality. In the eastmost end of Aibtvar ward are two horse 
dealers, and veterinary stables where horses are imported, exchanged, 
and sold. There is also a grass market in a building known as 
Durjansing’s P;iga or the horse lines of Durjansing a Rajput cavalry 
otlieer. Among the mixed dwellers in Aditvar ward a few are Brahmans 
and most are of the different craftsmen classes. The leading streets 
are broad, especially in the Moti Chauk or Pearl Square, which is the 
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handsomest street in the city, with broad paved footpaths, the shops 
opening on the central cart and carriage road. The conservancy of 
A'ditviir is good ; there is abundance of water, and there are under- 
ground sewers for suUage and surface drains for flood water. Still 
the ward is not healthy. The banking firms are said to be on the 
dechne, due to the Government money order system, the greater 
safety of investment in Government loans or savings bank, and the 
restriction of currency^ to silver. Other trades and crafts flourish. 
The chief objects of Aditvar ward are Phadke’s Mansion (2G), the 
Bohoras’ Jamatkhana or Meeting-house (8), the Jama or Public 
Moscpie (14), and Someshvar’s temple (34). 

Ganesh "Ward, 600 yards by 200, with an area of 155,000 square 
yards and 3695 people, takes its name from the god Ganesh. The 
ward was founded by Jivajipant Khasgivale, during the rule of the 
seventh Peshwa Savai Madhavniv ( 1 774-1795). The houses in Ganesh 
ward are poor, few except those fronting the main streets having 
upper storeys. The people arc of low caste, labourers, artisans, 
shoemakers, carpenters, coach-builders, basket-makers, and the like. 
The chief timber stores of Poona are in Ganesh ward. It has no 
other industries and no shops. The streets in Gane.sh ward are broad, 
the lanes narrow but straighter than in other parts of the city, and 
all are metalled or sanded and kept clean. The conservancy is good, 
but the ward though prosperous is comparatively unhealthy. Its 
objects are: the Dulya or Rocking Maruti’s Temple (11), and the 
Dagdi iXagoba where a fair is held on Is'agpanchmi or the Cobra's 
Fifth in Shrdvan or July- August. 

YctalTPard, 800 yards by 240, with an area of 195,000 square yards 
and 4458 people, originally called Guruvar or Thursday ward^ was 
founded by Jivajipant Khdsgivtile in the time of the third Peshwa 
Baliiji Bajirdv (1740-17()1). It continued to be called Guruvar until 
a temple was built to Yetal the Lord of Demons. The main .street 
of Yetal ward is a southerly continxiation of the main street of Aditvar 
and is like it in construction. The houses are closely built with upper 
storeys, the lower being used as shops and the up^KT as dwellings. 
The chief shopkeepers are Jingars originally saddle-makers, or 
Tambats that is coppersmiths. The best goldsmiths of Poona live in 
Yetiil ward, Kiichis or market-gardeners who deal in fruit and 
vegetables have a quarter of the ward, Dhangars or shepherds have 
another, and potters a third, and there are a few flower sellers, 
Gujarat brass and copper dealers, and 5[omin and otlicr iMusalnian 
silk weavers and spinners. iMost of tlie craftsmen's hou.ses liavo 
no iqiper storey. Yetal ward is on a liigh level and is healthy. 
The water supply is less plentiful than in low-lying wards but it is 
not scanty, and the conservancy is good. The leading roads are 
broad metalled thoroughfares and the lanes are broader and 
straighter than in other parts. At the south of this ward three 
mansions have been built by three Bombay merchants, Nana 
Sliankarshet, Keshavji Naik, and Triinbakji Yelji. Lately 
Trimbakji's house has been bought by the Society fertile Propagation 
of the Gospel and turned into a mission house and school under the 
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management of missionaries of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. 
A little colony of Native Christians lives in and round this 
mission-house. Tetal ward has prospered during the past thirty 
years. A vegetable, meat, and fuel market is held daily. Its objects 
are : Shri Parasnath’s Jain temple (25), Vetal's temple (37), the 
Mission House, and the Raje Bagsher’s Tokya. 

Ganj or Store Ward, 900 yards by 1.50, with an area of 405,000 
square yards and 4969 peojile, takes its name from having been the 
chief salt store in the city. Most of the houses have only one 
storey and belong to the poorer classes of craftsmen and labourers, 
jMomin silk-weavers, Sali cotton-weavers, Koshti spinners and 
weavers, Kimbi Joshis or fortune-tellers, Tumbdivales or Bairagis 
who change small metal pots for old clothes, Lingayat and Maratha 
Dalvalas or pulse-makers and salt-sellers, a few Sangar wool-weavers 
and felt-makers, tanners of the Chauibhar Saltangar and Dhor 
classes, and some Pardeshi masons or Gavandis. Ganj ward is 
healthy, the conservancy is good, and the water supply though not 
abundant is not scanty. It is a prosperous ward though almost the 
whole people are low class. It has no object of interest. 

3Iuzafarjang Ward, 300 yards by seventy-five, with an area of 
23,000 square yards and ninety people, is the smallest ward in the 
city. It is much like Ghorpade's ward. It takes its name from its 
founder Muzafarjaug who is said to have been a leading captain 
under one of the Ghorpades. 

Ghorpade’s AVard, 900 yards by 725, with an area of 655,000 
square yards and 1139 people, was established by Maloji Raje Blionsle 
Ghorpade in the time of the seventh Peshwa Savai Aladhavrav (1774- 
1795) and called by the founder’s surname. It was originally occupied 
by Ghorpade's cavalry. It is now occupied by dealers in skins and 
hides, tanners, shoemakers, husbandmen, and poor Alusalmans. It is 
the poorest ward in the city. Tlie houses are mostly ground-floor huts. 
The roads are not regular though broad, the water-supply is scanty, 
and the con.servancy arrangements are fair. It is not prosperous. 
The Ghorparle family once had a large mansion in this ward but it 
has fallen to ruin and been pulled down. It has no object of 
interest. 

Shanvar or Saturday AA^ard, 750 yards by GOO, with an area 
of 445.000 square yards and 77SG people, was founded about the 
close of the seventeenth century by the Alusalmans and named 
Murchudabiid. As the west end and airiest part of the city it rose to 
importance under the eighth or last Peshwa Bajirav (1796-1817) when 
many Brahmans built house.s in it. The hou.scs are comfortable, upper- 
storeyed. strongly made buildings, with more or less large enclosures. 
There are no shops. The people are chiefly rich high-cla.ss Brahmans, 
some the descendants of old families of jwsitiou, others of families 
who have risen to position and wealth in the service of the British 
Government. The chief vegetable and fruit market of Poona, the 
Alaiidai, is held in Shanv;ir ward on the border of Kasba ward in the 
open ground in front of the Slianvar Palace, also called the old Palace, 
the state residence of the Peshwas (17(iO-lS17). This was styled the 
Gld Palace to distinguish it from the new or later built palace in 
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Budhvar ward. The whole Shanvarward has underground sewers 
in fair order, and the general conservancy of the ward is excellent. 
Still, especially in the cold weather, it is feverish perhaps owing to 
its trees and its nearness to the river. Its objects are : Shanvarvada, 
the Old Palace which was burnt in 182o and is now the head- 
quarters of the police (32), the Mandai the chief market-place of 
the city, Omkareshvar’s temple (23), Harihareshvar’s temple, Amrit- 
eshvar’s temple (2), Shanvar IMaruti’s temple, the Panjarpol or 
Animal Home (4), and eighteen family mansions.^ 

Narayan AVard, 1130 yards by 325, with an area of 375,000 
square yards and 3563 people, is the westmost ward in the city on the 
river side. The ward was founded during the time of the fifth 
Peshwa Narayanrav BaEal (1773) and named after him. The 
streets are broad. Its western position made it a great rice centre. 
Marwar Yanis sought for houses and gradually brought aU the 
Mavlis or AV^est Poona rice growers under their power. The Marwari 
houses are El-built, low, and badly aired, and the ground floor fronts 
are used as shops. The rest of the people of Narayan ward are 
husbandmen, labourers, and shepherds. The south-east quarter, 
which is called Dolkar Ali, is held by Brahmans who have large 
enclosures and well built houses. It is a popular quarter and many 
houses have lately been built by Poona Brahmans. The original 
Marwdri rice market has decEned. The streets are metalled and the 
conservancy is fair. The west is not so weU provided with pubEc 
cisterns as the east, but almost every house has its well of whole- 
some water. As a whole Narayan ward is health)’ and prosperous. 
Its objects are Modicha Ganpati’s temple, Alaticha Ganpati’s temple, 
Ashtabhuja or the Eight-armed goddess’s temple, the Gaikwar’s 
mansion, and Alankeshvar’s Vishnu. 

Sadashiv AVard, 1800 yards by 1275, with an area of 2,275,000 
square j-ards and 8366 people, was founded by Sadashivrav Bliau, 
cou.siu of the third Peshwa Bahiji Bajirav (1740-1761) on the site 
of a garden called Napur. The people of Hadashiv ward arc chiefly 
Brahmans and there arc some large well built chnh or lodgings for 
the use of the poorer classes who are chiefly paid or hired house 
servants. The houses are the best biult residences in the citv two or 
more storeys high and each in an enclo.suro. The Brahmans in this 
quarter are either political pensioners or retired Governnient servants. 
A few are moneylenders. AYlien founded this ward was occupied by 
the military, the streets are consequently broad and the thoroughfares 
laid out in regular squares. The Peshwas’ state prisoners were 
kept in this ward under the charge of the military force of wliich 
tSadashivrav Bhau, the founder of the ward, was the first commander. 
Under the eiglith or last Peshwa Bajiniv (1796-1817) tlie Sadiishiv 
ward stretched to Parvati and was the most populous part of the 
city. It declined with the removal of the Aluratha soldiery and the 
market disappeared. Sadashiv ward has the best kept and'best made 


‘ These are : Sanglikar’s, the younger .J.unkhandikar’s, Ihistia's, NAtu'a, Mehen- 
da\e s. r.adre s, t.ole s, Alitutg tiivatkar s. R.iyi ikar s, t'llrasnis’, ttasahiiis'. Cliaiiiii’a- 
chud's, the younger Purandhare’a, Shiike’s, Thatte'-s, Ka jin.iehikar’s, lUvdekar's. 
and Apte's. 
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roads in the city. It has underground sewers for suUage and rain 
water, a plentiful water supply, and a good conservancy. It is not so 
healthy as it ought to he, perhaps from the richness with which some 
of the gardens are manured. Of late years Sadashiv ward has 
become popular and many good houses have been built. Part of 
Sadashiv ward is called Navi or new because it was built after Poona 
passed to the British. Its people are husbandmen, shoemakers, and 
Mangs. It has some timber fuel and grass stores. The felling of 
old mansions was at one time a trade in which several people made 
fortunes. Its objects of interests are ; the Lakdi Pul or W ooden bridge 
now of stone, Vithoba’s Murlidhar’s and Narsoba’s temples (19), 
Khajina Vihir, Nana Fadnavis’ cisterns and water-lead, Yishrambag 
mansion partly destroyed by fire in May 1879 (40), the Pratinidhi's 
mansion or Grot, Sotya Mhasoha's temple, the Sassoon Infirm 
asylum (30), Parvati lake (91), Turquand's garden-house where Mr. 
Turquand of the Civil Service committed suicide, and Nana Fadnavis’ 
garden. 

Budhvar lYard, 460 yards by 400, with an area of 185,000 square 
yards and 6083 people, is the heart of Poona city. It was founded 
by the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1690 and was first called Mahujabad. 
It was afterwards peopled by Govind Shivram Khasgivale in the time 
of the fourth Peshwa Madhavrao Ballfil (1761-1772). It is the most 
peopled part of the city and has several retail markets. The streets 
were once very narrow but of late years the leading thoroughfares 
have been widened. The houses are closely built and have one or 
two upper storeys. The ground floor fronts as elsewhere are let 
for shops, the back parts and upper rooms being private dwellings. 
Beginning from the north end of the ward, the first section of the 
main street contains grocers’ and scent-sellers’ or Gandhis’ shops. 
Near the site of the Budhvar Palace (9). which was destroyed by fire in 
May 1879, are shops of flower-sellers, stationers, and druggists. Near 
the Tulsi Bag (37 ) or Basil Garden end of the street a building in the 
centre of the street, called the KotvalChavdi (15) was the chief police 
office in the Peshwas’ time. The building has been sold by Govern- 
ment and is now used as a vegetable market. The street running 
east and west by the site of the Budhvar Palace contains on the west 
Hindu confectioners’ shops, and, further on, snuif-makers’ petty grain- 
dealers’ and flour-sellers' shops. The eastern section contains a few 
silk weavers who dress ornaments and trinkets in silk, and the leading 
cloth merchants or Shim 2 fis of tlie city wlio chiefly .sell the produce of 
local hand-looms. The street is called Ka 2 )ad Ali or C’loth Bow. It 
once had a well-built pavement and long lines of j)latforms in the centre 
on which shops were laid out and a market was held daily called the ilen 
Bazar or Settled 3Iarket. The Budhvarvnda or Wednesday Palace (9), 
the favourite residence of the last Pe.shwa (1796-1817), stood in the 
centre of this ward and contained all the leading local revenue, police, 
and judicial offices. In the corner nearest the cross streets w'as the 
Native General Library and Clock Tower presented to the city by the 
chief of Yinchur in commemoration of the visit of 11. E. II. the Duke 
of Edinburgh to India in 1872. The palace, as well as the Library 
and the Yinchur Clock Tower, were destroyed by an incendiary on the 
B 866—36 
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night of the 13th of May 1879. As it contains the Anandodbhav (3) 
and Appa Balvant theatres as well as the chief business centres, 
Budhvar ward is a favourite resort in the afternoons and evenings. 
The people of Budhvar ward are extremely mixed all being traders and 
well-to-do. The water-supply is plentiful, the streets have under- 
ground sewers and side channels for rain drainage, and the conser- 
vancy is good. It is healthy and prosperous though the population 
is thick and the houses are badly aired. Its chief objects are ; Belbag 
temple (G), Bhangya Maruti's temple, the Kotval Chavdi (loj, 
Tamhdi Jogeshvari’s temple (35), Kali Jogeshvari’s temple, Khanali 
Rain’s temple, Moroba Dada’s mansion (16), Bhide’s mansion, I)ham- 
dhare’s mansion, Thatte’s Rani’s temple, and Piisodya Maruti’s temple. 

Shukravar IVard, 17-50 yards by -550, with an area of 955,000 
square yard.s and 14,137 people, was established by Jivajipant Khas- 
giviile in the time of the third Peshwa Biilaji Bajiray ( 1740 - 1761). 
Jivajipant, as kotval or police head of Poona, for many years 
exercised great magisterial and revenue powers. He is said to 
have been intelligent and able and to have taken much interest in the 
welfare of the city. He founded several wards, regulated public 
markets and places of amusement, and did much to further the 
prosperity and welfare of the people of Poona. Shukravar is the largest 
ward in the city both in area and population. The houses in 
the leading parts are upper-storeyed, roomy, and substantial. The 
houses of the poorer classes, in the back and distant parts, have 
only one floor but they are not closely built and arc comparatively 
roomy. The people are most mixed, belonging to all castes and in 
every condition of life, from the Pant Sachiv of Bhor aBrahman cliief, 
to the day-labourer. Jiv.ajipant Khasgivale, the Kotval of Poona 
and the founder of tlie ward, left a residence with a largo garden and 
temple attached to it. Beginning from liis residence, which is at the 
north-west end of the ward, the main street runs south, and passes 
through lines of dwellings of rich Brahmans to the site of the Shukra- 
var Palace (3.3) which was pxdlcd down about 1820 and the Peshwa’s 
Talimkhana or gymnasium where are now the municipal office, and 
the dispensary established in 1861 by Khan Bahadur Pestauji Sorabj 
a Parsi gentlcm an of Poona. Further south the street pa.sses by the 
Pant Sachiv’s mansion and Panse’s mansion to the City Jail (10) which 
was the head-quarters of the Peshwa’s artillery of which the Panses 
had charge. AVest of the street is the Kamathi quarter occupied 
chiefly by people of Kamathi or Telugu castes, who, in the Peshwa’s 
time, were dcjinestic servants of the leading Brahmans and Alaratha 
grandees. Beyond Kamatliipura the street passes tlirough houses 
belonging to Maratha husbandmen and Native Cliristians. The east 
street of Shukravar runs parallel to the main street and borders on 
the Aditvar ward. At the north end of it is a large retail grain 
market : furtlier south is tlie Shinipi row held bv Sliimpi cloth- 
merchants. Behind tlie main hou.ses on the east is tlie Hattikhana or 
elephants’ stable, now filled with the huts of Chambhars. Further 
to the south are the Alang or infantry lines occupied chiefly by 
labourers. Further north-ca.st, along the main street, was the old 
(yadikhana or Peshwas’ stables, now occupied by dwelling houses. 
Further still is the residence of the late Nandrdm Sundarji Naik, an 
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enterprising and intelligent Pardeshi Kumbhar, who had a large 
share in the early municipal management of Poona city after 
it came under the British Government. I’urther is the Chaudhari’s 
mansion and then a quarter occupied by a small colony of Pardeshi 
potters who either work as labouring masons or take jobs as 
contractors. At the south end of this street is the house of Mr. 
Bhau ilansaram, another enterjjrising and active Pardeshi potter, 
M’ho has amassed a fortune as a contractor in the Government 
Public Works Department, and is a ilunicipal Commissioner for the 
city of Poona. Beyond this are the Malivada and the JhagdevAda 
quarters occupied by Kunbis and husbandmen. The leading roads 
of Shukravar ward are broad, straight, and metalled. The lanes 
are narrow and crooked but have latterly been aU levelled and 
sanded and thrown open where they were previously closed. The 
water supply is abundant and the conservancy good. Shukravar 
is one of the healthiest quarters of the city and is prosperous and 
flourishing. Its objects of interest are : the Tulsi Bag or Basil Garden 
(36), Lakadkhana, Kala Hand or the Black cistern, Bavankhani, 
Bameshvar’s temple (28), the Peshwa’s Gymnasium now the municipal 
office and dispensary, the City Jail (10), Pant Sachiv’s palace, Chaud- 
hari’s mansion, Nandram Sundarji’s mansion, Bhau Mansdram’s 
residence, the Hirabag or Totvn Hall and garden, and a temple of 
Parasnath. 

The chief streets run north and south. The three leading 
streets are the Gaiij, Ganesh, and Mangalvar street; the Vetal, 
Aditvar, and Xasba street ; and the Shukravar and Budhvar street. 
All of these are broad metalled roads with stone-built slab-covered 
side-gutters. When metalled roads were first made, a convenient 
width, varj'ing from ciglitceu to twenty-four feet, was taken for 
the clear carriage roadway, and spaces meant for footpaths were 
left on the sides. The.se, before municipal times, were encroached 
on by house-owners or covered with low unsightly verandas with 
sloping tiled roofs. No through streets run east and west, and the 
broken streets of which there are some, have also been encroached 
on and narrowed by veranda-building. It has been one of the chief 
aims of the Municipality to widen the streets and open them as 
opportunity offers. Much ha.s been done in this way, but a great deal 
remains to bo done. The .streets arc generally of irregular width and 
w'inding. Where tliey have not been encroached on, the streets of 
the newer parts of the citv', as in tlie Ilastia Nana and Sadashiv 
wards, are broad, straight, and regidarly laid out. The handsomest 
street in the city is the Moti-ehauk or Pearl Square in Aditvar ward. 
Between lines of closely built high buildings this street has a 
carriage-way twenty-four feet wide in the centre, then covered side- 
gutters three feet wide on each side, and next paved footpaths 
fifteen feet wide, raised about a foot above the carriage-way. All the 
streets in the city have metalled carriage roads, varying from sixteen 
to forty feet in breadth, and side-gutters covered with slabs where 
the traffic is great and open in otlier places. Whore available the 
spaces between the gutters and the lines of houses have been and are 
being planted with trees and laid out in gravelled walks. The city 
has now thirty-two miles of metalled road. The lanes vary in 
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breadth from six to sixteen feet. They are crooked and used to have 
many ups and downs. They have lately been levelled and gravelled 
andj where possible, widened and opened. The whole length of 
lanes within city limits is fourteen miles. Under the Marathas 
some of the streets and lanes Avere paved, the pavement sloping from 
the houses to the centre which formed a gutter for storm-water during 
the rains. The centres of the broader thoroughfares used then to be 
occupied by lines of stalls on raised platforms. Almost cAery street 
and lane had gates which were closed at night. The pavement, 
shop-platforms, gates, and other obstructions haA’e now been remoA'ed 
and the Aentilation of the city improA'cd. The streets are noAV 
named, swept clean once a day, AA'atered during the dry weather to 
lay the dust, and on dark nights lighted AA’ith 572 kerosine lamps. 

Poona City has the Mutha rh'eron the AA’est and north. The oldest 
crossing of the Mutha is by the Kumbhar Yes Dharan or Potters’ 
Gate Causewa}' in Kasba ward, near the younger Shaikh Salla’s tomb 
(31) and about 600 yards aboA’e the railAA ay bridge. The Maratha 
causcAvay gaA’o way soon after the beginning of British rule and Avas 
renewed betAA'cen 1835 and 1840 at a cost of about £3000 
(Rs. 30,000) partly met by GoA'ernment and partly by contributions. 
The causeAvay, which is of solid stone masonr}’, is 235 yards long 
and seven yards broad. It has tAA-eh’e nine-feet sluices which are 
closed in the dry season to store Avatcr. During floods the causeway 
is coAered and impassable. At the north-Avest end of the city, 
about a mile and a quarter above the Potters’ Gate dam, the Maratha 
Avooden bridge across the Mutha gaA'e Avay in 1840 and Avas 
replaced by a stone and brick masonry bridge which is still knoAATi 
as the Lakdi or wooden bridge. The present bridge has nine fortv- 
eight-feet arches built of brick on stone i)iers AA'hich haA’e sharp cut- 
AA’atei’s to break the force of the floods. Large round holes are made 
high up on tlie spandrels betAA’eenthe iirches through AA’hich Avater passes 
during the highest floods. The roadAvay over the bridge is eighteen 
feet Avido. The bridge cost £4700 (Rs. 47,000) of Avhich Government 
paid £3600 (Rs. 36,000). Before the raiLvay aa’us made the Lakdi 
bridge Avas the outlet to Bombay and carried much trafEc. It is 
still largely used chiefly in bringing supplies of Avood and provisions 
into the city. The second and chief bridge oA’er the Mutha is the 
■VYellesley Bridge named after General Arthur 'Wellesley in 
honour of his Deccan victories. The old bridge was built in 
1830 entirely of AAood. In 183!) it Avas replaced by a strono- 
masonry bridge at a cost of £T1,0!)3 (Rs. 1,10,930), and a fresh 
bridge Avas built also of stone in 1875. The bridge keeps its original 
name of ^Wellesley or Yasli in ^lanlthi. The Aagjhari stream 
Avbich passes through the city from the south is crossed by six 
bridges. Beginning from the north, the .Jakat or Toll bridge of cut- 
Yone masoni'y Avith three tAA’elA’c-fcet Avide A onts, tAventy-four A’ards 
long and AA-ith a roadAA’ay of tAventy feet, joins the IMangalvilr and 
HoiiiA-ar AA ards on the east or right bank Avith the Kasha Avard on the 
AA est or left bank. It AA’as biult by the Biitish GoA’ernmeiit betAA'cen 
1836 and ISlO. It is called the Toll bridge because it is on the site 
of the PesliAvds’ chief toll. About four hundred yards south, joining 
the 8omvar Rastia and Nyahal Avards on the east with Aditvar Avard 
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on the west, is the Daruvdia’s bridge, the largest across the Ndgjhari, 
of cut-stone masonry fifty-eight yards long and over thirty-two feet 
broad, with four twelve-feet vents. It was built by the Municipality 
in 1870 at a cost of £1500 (Es. 15,000). It gets its name from 
being near the firework-makers’ quarter. About 300 yards south of 
Daruvala’s bridge, joining Ganesh ward with Eastia ward, a foot- 
bridge called the Parsi bridge, a stone causeway impassable in floods, 
is six feet wide and has three five-feet vents. It was built in 1 830 
by the family of the Parsi high-priest or Dastur. About 150 yards 
south of the Parsi bridge, the Ganesh ward bridge, of cut-stone with 
twenty-feet roadway and three arches of sixteen feet each, 'joins 
the Ganesh and Nana wards. It was built by the British 
Government in 1835. About 400 yards south of Ganesh ward 
bridge the Burud or Basketmakers’ bridge, of cut stone masonry 
with eighteen-feet roadway and four nine-feet arches, joins the south 
end of AdiGar ward on the west to Bhavani ward on the east. It 
takes its name from the basket-makers in whose quarter it hes. It was 
built by a Badhai or Upper Indian carpenter between 1840 and 1845 
as a work of charity. About 300 yards south of the Burud’s bridge, 
Ghasheti’s bridge, of solid stone masonry, twenty feet broad and 
with three eighteen-feet arches, joins Bhavani ward on the east with 
Ganj and Vetal wards on the Avest. It Avas built as a work of 
charity in 1845 at cost of £180 (Es. 1800) by a dancing-girl 
named Ghasheti. The Manik stream, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the city, is crossed by three bridges. Beginning from 
the north, about luO yards from its meeting with the Nagjhari, 
Avhere the bed of the Manik is at times impassable from backwater 
from the riA'er, the Halalkhor bridge, a inassiA’e masonry structure 
sixty-eight yards long and eighteen feet wide with three five-feet 
A’ents, joins the Somvar ward on the south A\-ith the Halalkhor section 
of the Mangalviir Avard on the north. It Avas built by the British 
GoA'ernment betAveen 1835 and 1840. About 500 yards in a direct 
fine south-east of the Halalkor bridge is the Gosavi bridge. It 
is a double masoni’A' bridge, both portions skew to the line of the 
stream, of two single arches of twenty-two feet span, the roadway over 
the one being tAA'enty-four and over the other thirty-tAvo feet wide. 
It Avas built in 1870 by the ^lunicipality at a cost of £300 (Es. 3000). 
About 350 yards south of the Gosavi bridge, the Bhatti Gate bridge, 
a small culA ert of tAVO seA'en-feet A'cnts, opens Eastia ward into the 
CiA’il Lines quarters. It Avas built by a public works contractor in 
1845 and took its name from the brick and tile kilns near it. 

The municipal statements divide the houses of the city into fiA^e 
classes : large mansions or vi'tdds, now rarely built and becoming 
fcAA'er costing £2000 to £0000 (Es. 20,000 - 60,000) to build and 
£5 to £7 lOi,’. (Es. 50 - 75) a month to rent ; second class houses, 
of which the number is growing, costing £800 to £1500 (Es. 8000 - 
15,000) to build and £2 to £4 (Es. 20 - 40) a month to rent ; 
third class houses, of AA’hich the number is groAAung, costing 
£100 to £300 (Es. 1000 - 3000) to build and 8.s-. to £1 (Es. 4 - 
10) a month to rent ; fourth class houses costing £20 to £50 
(Es. 200 - 500) to build and 2s. to 4s. (Es. 1-2) a month to rent ; 
and fifth class houses or huts costing £2 to £5 (Es. 20 - 50) to 
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make and 6d. to 9d. (4-6 a.s.) a month to rent. The poorest classes 
have rarely houses of their own, but lodgings or cJiith arc being made 
for them in diSerent parts of the city, neater and better-planned than 
their former huts. According to the municipal returns for 1883, 
of 12,271 houses, 8-5 were of tlic first class, 631 of the second class, 
2699 of the third class, 4197 of the fourth class, and 4659 of the fifth 
class. The details are : 

Puoua //of/.sfi, ISSJ. 
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Poona houses have little beauty or ornament ; even the finest are 
plain, massive, and monotonous. The plinth is of close-joined blocks 
of polished stone. The po.sbs and beams are massive but short. The 
ceilings are made of smaller closely fitted beams sometimes 
ornamented with variegated geometrical figures and flowers made of 
small chips or slits of gaily painted wood or ivory. If width is 
wanted it is secured by two or three row.s of wooden pillar.s joined 
together by ornamental ogee-shaped cusijcd and fluted wooden false 
arches. The pillars, which generally spring from a carved stone or 
wood pedestal, have shafts carved in the cypre.ss or sum style and 
lotus-sliaxjed capitals. The caves are generally ornamented with 
carved plank facings and project boldly from the walls. The roofs 
are cither terraced or covered with flat tiles. The staircases are in the 
walls, and are narrow and dark. At present in house-building more 
attention is paid to light and air, the .staircases arc improved, and 
ornamental iron or wood railings arc coming into use for balconies, 
landing.s, and stairca.scs. Tlost hou.ses stand on stone jflinths. They 
are generally wooden framc.s filled with brick or mud and covered 
with a tiled ro<jf. iSome arc .substantially built of brick and lime, 
others are wholly of brick and mud. The centre rooms are generally 
dark and close, but the upper storeys are airy and well lighted. The 
walls of some are painted with I’uranik war scenc.s and deities. The 
houses of the better-otf have two and some have three to six rooms 
one of which i.s the cook-room or s(nj(i»ipil Ic-yJnWj another if there is 
one to spare is set apart as the god-room or denjhur, one or more are 
used for sleeping, one large room a.s the mdjijhar for dining and sitting, 
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and one, which is generally open on one side, as a reception room or osn-i. 
Most of the rooms are badly aired. Houses of this class rarely 
have upper storeys. Their long slopes of tiled roofs and low slender 
wooden posts give them a mean poverty-stricken look. Middle-class 
houses have generally an upper floor over part of the basement. 
Open spaces or yards called ungans are left in front and behind. 
Sometimes, over the entrance gate, is a hall or dvvdnlihdna which is 
used on great days and family ceremonies. Under this hall stables, 
cattle-sheds, and privies, open on the road. Each house has 
generally a well, and seta apart the room nearest the well for 
cooking, and the next room for dining. A room is set apart 
for the women of the house and the front room is used for visitors. 
The side-rooms are used as god-rooms and store-rooms. The upper 
rooms, which are well aired, serve as sleeping rooms. The centre 
rooms on the ground floor are generally ill-aired and so dark that, 
even by day, lights have to be used during meals. The walls and 
floors are cowdunged or mud-washed and kept clean. The houses of 
the upper classes are upper-storeyed in two or three quadrangles or 
chauks surrounded by rooms. The paved back quadrangles, where 
there is generally a well, are used for washing and bathing. The 
distribution and general arrangement of the rooms is the same as in 
middle-class houses. The open rooms on the basement near the 
entrance are used as stables, cattle-sheds, and servants’ rooms. Almost 
every Hindu house, from the pooi’est hut to the richest mansion, has a 
few plants near it among which the sacred basil or tuhi is the most 
prominent and stands in an ornamental earthen pot on a stone or 
cement pedestal. Near the place where the waste water gathers are 
generally a few plantain trees or a small bed of uhi or caladiums as 
they are believed to suck in and to clean stagnant water. The houses 
of the poorer classes have generally one room eight to ten feet square 
with a small door sliaded by an open veranda four to six feet wide, a 
part of which is enclosed for a bath-room or iiJidni. 

The earliest record of Poona population is for 1780 when it is 
roughly estimated to liave numbered IdtbOUO souls. Huring the 
eight years (179(3-1808) of unrest in the beginning of Bajiniv II. ’s 
reign, the population fell considerably, chiefly through the depre- 
dations of Haulatrdv >Sindia his father-in-law ,Sarjcrav Ghatge and 
Ya.shvantrav Holkar, and theg rcat scarcity of 1808. At tlic beginning 
of British rule the estimated pripulation varied from 110,000 to 
luO.OOO ; and in 1820 Bishop Heber puts down the number at 
125,000. The first reliable record is for 1851 when it numbered 
73,209. The opening of the railway in 1850 raised the number 
to 80,000 in 1804, and since then tliere lias been a steady advance 
to 90,430 in 1872 and 09,022 in 1881.* Of the 1872 total, 80,800 
Were Hindus (including 587 Jains), 00l3 Musahmins, 202 Christians, 
and 301 Others. Of tlie 1881 total 87,874 were Hindus, 10,519 
Musalniiins, 502 Christians, 200 Parsis, and 401 Others. 

Priests numbering 1002 arc mostly Hindus and a few Musalmans. 
The Hindu priests, who are almost all Brahmans live mostly in 

1 Tlie figures for 1S72 auil 1881 do not include the population of Poona and Kirkee 
c.antouments which was 28,450 in 1872 and 37,381 in 1881. 
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Brahman quarters in the Budhvar, Kasha, Narayan, Sadashiv, 
Shanvar, and Shukravar peths ; hut the most popular wards are 
the Sadashiv and Shukravar peths. Most of them are hereditary 
priests and are fairly off, but not so well off as they were some 
fifty years ago. Of late they do not command respect, and crave 
favour and cringe for patronage. Their number is falling off, and 
only one or two members of priestly families take to priesthood. 
They are thrifty, well-behaved and shrewd, hut rather idle. Their 
wives mind the house and do no other work. They send their hoys 
to school, and as priesthood does not pay them much, some of them 
teach their hoys English. Like Hindu priests, Musalm;m priests 
are not much respected, and are fairly off. Besides Hindu and 
Musalman priests there is one Parsi priest, who is respected weU-paid 
and is comfortably off. 

Lawyers numbering 126, of whom ninety-six hold sanaiJs or 
certificates and thirtj- ureaUowedto plead without sanuJx, are mostly 
Brahmans. They are well-behaved, i’e.spectahle, shrewd, and thrifty. 
Most of them are men of means and lend money. Their wives do 
the house work generally with the help of servants, and their boys 
go to school and learn English. 

Government servants live in all parts of the town. They are 
Brahmans, Prahhus, Mardthas, Hindus of otlier castes, Musalmans, 
Parsis, Christians, and Jews. Of the Brahmans Chitpavans or 
Konkanasths Deshasths and Shenvis are largely in Government 
service. Chitpavans came to Poona during the supremacy of the 
Peshwas who were themselves Chitpavans. Deshasths are old 
settlers, and Shenvis, most of whom are Government clerks, are 
mostly new-comers. Some Brahmans hold high places in the revenue 
judicial and police branches of the service, other.s are clerks, and a 
few messengers and constables. The Prubhu.s, who are of two 
divisions Kayasths and Patdnas, are chiefly clerks and a few hold 
high revenue and judicial posts. The Kayasths came from the 
Korth Koukan during 3Iaratha rule and some of them arc settled 
in the town. Patands mostly went from Bombay with the English, 
and except a few are not permanently settled. The ISIarathds are 
constables and messengers and a few clerks. With the exception 
of a few who arc clerks, Hindus of other castes are constables and 
messengers. The Musalmans are con.slables and messengers, a few are 
clcik.s, and some hold high posts. The Parsis Christians and Jews 
are mostly clerks. Of Government servants Hindus are thriftv and 
others love good living and spend much of their income. Of both 
Hindus and other.s only tho.se in high position arc able to save. 
Their wives do nothing but housework, and all but a few messengers 
and constable.s send their boys to school. 

Besides the Government medical officers and teachers of the Poona 
[Medical School, Poona medical practitioners include graduates in 
medicine, retired subordinate employes of the Government medical 
department, Hindu vaidyns, and Musalman hakims. The graduates 
and pensioners of the medical department are Brahmans, Kamathis, 
Marathas, Musalmans, Parsis, and Christians. They prescribe 
European medicines and a few of them keep dispensaries. Thev get 
fixed fees for visits and charge separately for prescriptions dispensed in 
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their dispensaries. Except Kamathis and Marathas who are more or 
less given to drink, most of them, especially the graduates, are hard- 
working thrifty and respectable. They get good practice and save. 
Their Avives do nothing but house work and they send their children 
to school. Vaifhjns or Hindu phy.sicians arc mostly Brahmans and 
live in the Brahman quarter. They prescribe native drugs and 
are generally called to attend Avomen AA'ho often refuse to take 
Engbsh medicines. Hahims or Musalman physicians liA'e in the 
Musalman quarter, and practise among Musalmans. The vaidyas 
and hahnns get no fixed fees and often bargain to cure a certain 
disease for a certain sum of money. They are fairlj' olF and do not 
save much. Besides those regular doctors, there are midAAUA'es 
and Yaidus or wandering drug-hawkers. The Vaidus mostly came 
from the Nizam's country and settled near Poona in the times of the 
PesliAvas. Except a few leading men, Avho study their Sanskrit 
books written on palm leaves, most of them receiA e oral instructions, 
hawk drugs in streets, and prescribe and bleed among the low 
classes. They hardly earn enough to maintain themselA’os and are 
badly off. Besides minding the house their wives hawk drugs and 
make and sell quartz powder for drawing traceries on house floors. 
They teach their boys their craft and do not send them to school. 

Landlords include indmddrs or estate-holders, large landowners, 
and house-owners. Indmddrs are mostly Brahmans and Marathas. 
Partly from the number of dependants and partly from the largo 
sums they spend on marriages and other ceremonies men of this 
class, especially Marathas, are badly off and most of them are in 
debt. They send their boys to school and some of them, cs 2 )ccially 
Brahmans, haA’e risen to high posts in GoA’crnmcnt serAiee. Large 
landowners arc men of all castes. They arc AA'ell-to-do and educate 
their childi'en chiefly for Government service and as pleaders. 
IIouse-OAA’iiers are Brahmans, Gujai’clt Yanis, Bohoras, and l»Iu.salmans. 
For the last tAventy years house.s haA'c been in great demand and 
house-building has become a popular form of investment. Like 
large landowners they are Avell-to-do and send their children to 
school. 

On account of its cheap living, good climate, and the facilities it 
aflbrds in educating their children, Poona i.s becoming a favourite 
place Avith pensioners. There are about 210 civil and about 
2.j0 military pensioners, tlie ciA'il pensioners living mostly in the 
Sadiishiv, ShanA ar, ShukraAar, and Bdstia AA'ards and the military 
pensioners mostly in tlie Ra.stia, N.-ina.and BliaA ani AA ards. They are 
AVell-behaAcd and thrifty, and most of them haA'c some money Avhich 
they lend on security. They take great care in educating their boys. 

Of 297 moneylenders the chief are Brahman.s, MarAiar and 
Gujar.at Yanis, living mostly in the Sadashiv, Shukravar, Narayan, 
Budhvar, and Kasha Avards. Brahmans lend money on the security 
of ornaments : and Gujarat and Mai’AViir Yanis lend on credit and 
charge high rates of interest. They, especially Gujarat and MarAA’ar 
Yanis, are very shrcAvd and careful in businses. 

Moneychangers numbering -310 arc chiefly Deshasth Brahmans 
Avho liAc mostly in the ShukraAar, Kasba, Ravivar. and Bhavdni 
B 8GG — 37 
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wards. They sit bv the roadside, buy copper corns on premium 
from retail sellers and give copper for silver coins without charge. 
They give small loans to retail dealers at heavy interest and are 
not very scrupulous in their dealings. They have their own little 
capital, get brisk business, but are not well-to-do. They teach their 
boys to read and write Marathi. 

Grain Dealers, including about fifteen brokers, number about 200 
and live mostly in the Bhavani and Nana wards. They belong to 
two classes wholesale and retail dealers. The wholesale dealers 
numbering about forty are chiefly Gujarat and Marwar Yanis. They 
sometimes act as brokers, and are hardworking, shrewd, and well 
behaved. They are rich, bringing large quantities of grain chiefly 
wheat and bi'ijri or spiked millet from Yambhori in Ahmadnagar, 
Indian and spiked millet from Sholapur, and rice from the Mavals 
in the west of Poona and from Kalyan in Thana. Of 160 retail 
dealers 108 are Marathas, forty-seven Marwar Yanis, and five 
Lingayats. They buy grain from wholesale dealers and brokers. 
They have no capital of their own and have to borrow at nine to 
twehe per cent on the security of their stock. They are orderly 
hardworking and thrifty, and have credit with moneylenders. 'NYives 
of poor grain-dealers clean and winnow grain, arrange shops, and 
act as saleswomen. They teach their boys to read and write 3Iarathi. 

Yegetable Sellers imduding brokers number 6o‘2. chiefly Kachis 
and Malis, living mostly in the Ravivar. Kasha. Budhvdr. Shanvar, 
Bliavani. Yelal. Shukravar. Mangalviir, Nana, and Sadashiv wards. 
^I'he Kiichis came from Bundelkhand and Rajputana. Yegetable- 
grcjwers liriiig vegetables to tlie market and sell tliem to the retail 
dealers. Sometimes the retail di'alers buy the standing crop and 
bring it to the market in recpiired quantities. Besides the local 
liU'iiK.'ss. brokers make large purchases foi' Bombay V('getable-dealer.s 
and send consignments of vegetables to Bombay on commission. As 
a (dass tlvy are bard working, orderly, and thrifty. They arc fairly 
off, and their women, who act as saleswomen, do more work than 
the men 'l’he\ are nf)t careful to send theii' chlhlnm to school. 

Grocers, inebiding forty brokers, number 71b and belong to two 
classes, wlndes.ale nml I’ctai! grocers, jiving chiefly in the Ravivar, 
V I'tal. Kasba, Binllr, ai', Bli.'ivaui, Som vi'u’, Gauesh, Xana, Shanvar, and 
Xar.'iyan wards, Briib<.| s aiid wholesale grocers are chieflv Gingfivat 
f .'inis, and .'I f'e w t ■ ii iaisit \;lnisan<l .Mai'.itlei^ Ret, ail grricers anr 
(diielly 1 ■ a |ar.ii \,ini., .a lew iK'ing' Linga'..at \ .'i'Ms, .Marii ' has, and 
Br.'i'i nia ns. I'hey o'eal m -aigai’, id.nilled biiftei', spices, honi'v, and 
salt. I'oianeily .salt was sohl by a body oj Lmg.avat \ ;inis, who 
lived in separate (piarters called ,M iihganj orthesidt market. Brokers 
and wholesale grocers ai'e i-ieli and retail groiaa’s are well-to-do. 
1 hey are hardworj,-ing, orderly, shrewd, and thrifty In poor families, 
111 the absence of men, women act as saj(..,\V( imen. 'I’hey send their 
boys to school. 

IMilk and Butter Sellers niiniberiiig tllb are local (iavlis or 
cowherds, living chiefly in the Shukravar. Sadashiv, Ravivar, Kasba, 
Narayan, and Shanvar wards Tlaw are liiiigayats and iMarathas. 
they keep ten to twentv-five sfie biilfahie- and about three or four 
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cows. During the rainy season much butter is brought by Mavlis 
from the Mavals or West Poona hills. Gavlis are idle^ quarrelsome, 
anti thriftless. They have no capital, live from hand to mouth, and 
are often in debt, Their children gi'aze cattle and their women 
hawk milk, curds, whey, and butter. 

There are seventeen liquor shops in tiie city, ten country liquor 
shops and seven European liquor shops. Country liquor is sold by 
Maratha servants of the liquor contractor, and European liquor 
shops are kept mostly by Goanese Native Christians. 

Cloth Sellers numbering 4S3 are chieHy found in the Budhvar 
Ravivar and Shukravar wards. They are Hindus and Musalmdns. 
The Hindus are chiefly Marwar A’^anis and Shimpis and a few 
Brahmans and Alarathas ; and the Musalmaus are mostly Bohoras. 
The Marwar AMuis live in Ravivar and are the largest traders. 
They do business both wholesale and retail and almost exclusively 
in the handmade cloth. They supply the rich. The Shimpis 
mostly live in Budhvar and chiefly sell bodicecloths. They also 
deal in poorer kinds of handwoven cloth. They supply the middle 
and low class demand. The Brahmans aud Alarathas, who mostly 
deal in handmade cloth, have their shops in Ravivtir. The Bohoras 
live in the Bohoriali in Ravivar, aud sell all kinds of European piece- 
goods as well as the produce of the Bomba.y mills. Kinkhuhs or 
embroidered silks and coloured China aud European silks are also 
sold by Bohoras. All the leading cloth merchants of Poona are 
men of capital and do a large business. Minor dealers work with 
borrowed capital. The profits vary greatly according to individual 
dealings, perhaps from il to £10 (Rs. 10-400) a month. Their 
womou mind the house aud their boys learn to read and write. 

Shoe Sellers are all Chambars. Details are given under the head 
of Shoemakers. There arc also some Pardeslii shoe sellers. 

Ornament Sellers numbering o2.S are mostly Gujarat A^anis, 
Sonars, Jingar.s, Kasars, Alanyars, Laklieris, and a few Brahmans. 
Brahmans, Gujarat A’auis, and Sonars .sell sniallei silver and gold 
ornaments aud have about fifty shops in Aloticliauk street in 
Aditvar. They are not men of capital, but their business yields 
them a comfortalde living. Their women mind the hou.so and their 
boys learn to read and write. Jingars make aud sell queensmetal 
ornaments for the lower classes. Ki'is.-irs and Afanyars sell glass 
bangic.s and Eakheris maki' aud sell lac bracelets and mostly live in the 
Kasha, Rastia, and Budhvar wards. The rich bangle sellers import 
China bangles frnm Bombay and sell them to retail sellers. They 
arc well-to-do, their wives mind the house ami their hoys learn to 
read and write. Of tlu' laUail sellers, some have shojis and some 
hawk hangles in street.s. They are fairly oif. Besides minding the 
house their women sometimes hawk bangles .ami their boys often 
learn to read aud write. The Kfisars are daiiis and Alarathas, and 
the Alanyars are Aliisalmaus of the Hanali school. Eakheris, who 
seem to have come from Alfirwar during the time of the Peshwas, 
dress and spiaik like Alarwar A^.-inis. Tliev prepare lac br.acelets tor 
whole.salo dealers by whom they are paid jd. (4n.) the hundred. 
Some of them make bracelets on their own account and .sell them at 
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CcZ. to (-1-7 (w.) the hundred. Their women and their children 

after the age of fifteen help in the work. The more expensive 
jewelry, pearls, diamonds, and other precious stones are sold by 
individual jewellers who have not regular shops hut whose houses 
are well known. 

Animal Sellers numbering 110 mostly live in the Bhavani 
Sadashiv and Vetal wards. The Poona cattle market is held in 
open ground at Bhamhhm-da village close to the west of the city. 
It is held on Wednesday and Sunday afternoons. Bullocks, buffaloes, 
cows, ponies, sheep, and goats are the animals dealt in. Although 
the chief, Dhangars are not the only, class who deal in cattle, 
neighbouring villagers and all men who have to sell their animals 
bring them to the markets. 

Except Jains, Kasars, and a few Brahmans and Sonars who 
sell but do not make brass and copper vessels, almost all the 
sellers of articles of native furniture, earthen pots, boxes, 
bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats are makers as well as sellers. 
The brass and copper vessel sellers numbering 263 mostly live 
in the Ravivar, Ganj, Vetal, and Shukravar wards, and most of them 
have their shops in Ravivfir. They buy from Tambats or emplpy 
Tambats to work for them. They are a shrewd, hardworking, and 
a prosperous class. Their wives do nothing but house work and 
their boys go to school. On Sundays and Wednesdays a market 
is held in the afternoon to the south and east of the Shanvdr palace 
at which old furniture, books, pictures, clothes, lamps, glasswai’e, 
and lumber are sold by dealers from the cantonment bazar. 
Besides these markets in the Bhavani ward a number of Marwar 
Vilnis deal in old furniture and lumber, and are comfortably off. 

The chief miscellaneous sellers are Bohonis who chiefly deal in 
hardware, stationery, and haberdashery, a few making and selling 
tiu lanterns and tinpots and iron oil and water buckets. They 
have their shops in Raviv'^r. They earn £20 to £50 (Rs. 200-500) 
a year and are comfortably off. They are neat, clean, hardwork- 
ing, thrifty, and honest. Their wives mind the house and their 
boys go to school. 

Husbandmen numbering 1036 are chiefly Kunbis and Mfilis, living 
mostly in the Kasba, Shukravar, Ganj, Mangalvar, Sadashiv, Shanvar, 
and Bhavani wards. Some till their own lands and some rent lands 
mostly belonging to Brahman landholders. They are sober and 
hardworking. Their women and children work with them in their 
fields. 

Pulse Seller.s or (Inlviild.s numbering 11 S belong to two castes 
Marathas and Pardeshis. ifaratha pulse-sellers numbering sixty- 
seven do not differ from hlaratha grain-dealers. Pardeshi pulse- 
sellers numbering fifty-one came from Upper India to Aurangabad 
and from Aurangabad to Poona about sixty years ago.^ fl’hey buy 
pulse grain from wholesale pulse-grain dealers, prepare pulse, and 
sell it to retail dealers or private customers. They have no capital of 
their own and have to borrow on the security of 'their stock. They 
spend as much as they earu. Their wives help them and their 
boys sometimes go to school. 
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Grain Roasters numbering 223 mostly live in tbe Ravivar^ Ganj, 
Bhavani, Vetal, Kasba, and Shukravar wards. They are chiefly 
Maratha and Pai’doshi Bhadbhunjas. The Maratha Bhadbhunjas 
do not differ from Maratha husbandmen in appearance customs 
or way of living. The Pardeshi Bhadbhunjas are said to have 
come fifty years ago from Cawnpur, Lucknow, and Mathura in 
Upper India. They are proverbially dirty but hardworking. They 
buy the grain and pulse from grain-dealers, and after parching it 
sell it at a profit of twelve to twenty per cent. Their women and 
their children from the age of ten or twelve help them in their 
calling, sitting in the shop and soaking and drying grain. In spite 
of their help a grain-roaster’s family does not earn more than £1 to 
£1 10s. (Rs. lO-lo) a month. They send their boys to school. 
Competition among the different classes of grain-roasters is said to 
be reducing their earnings. 

Flower Sellers or Phulmalis numbering eighty-nine have their 
shops in the Budhvar, Ra^ ivar, and Yetal peths and in the ^tloti- 
chauk. Garden-owners let out beds of flower plants to PhuhnAHs. 
Women and children gather flowers and carry them in large shallow 
baskets to their shops where men string them into garlands and 
bouquets. Almost every Phulmali undertakes to supply certain 
families with flowers for house-god worship for which he is paid dd. 
to Is. (4-8 as.) a month. The flowers for house-god worship are 
of different kinds, are tied in small bundles in plantain leaves, and 
are taken to the houses of the customers in the evening by their 
women. The shop is arranged on wooden boards covered with a wet 
cloth. The Phulmali squats in the middle with an earthen water- 
pot on his left hand, baskets of flowers on the right hand, and ready- 
made garlands and nosegays arranged on wet cloth or hung in his 
front. The shop is about six feet wide and six feet long, and opens 
to the road. The flowers that remain after the day’s sale are sold 
to perfume sellers who extract scents from them. The flower supply 
of Poona is so great that large quantities are sent to Bombay and 
as many as 1000 garlands and 3000 nosegays can be had at a few 
hours’ notice. 

Sweetmeat Sellers numbering 234 mostly live in the Ravivar, 
Budhvar, Kasha, Shanvar, Vetal, Nana, Ganesh. and Shukravar wards. 
They are divided info Ahirs, Jains, Lingayats, Marathas, Marwar 
Vanis, Pardeshis, Shimpis, and Telis. The well-to-do have their 
shops and the poor hawk sweetmeats in streets. Their women 
help them in their work and their boys learn to read and write. 
They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober. 

Oil Makers numbering 221 chiefly live in the Mangalvar, RaUvar, 
Sadashiv, Nana, and Total wards. They are mostly Marathas and 
Lingayats. The Maratha oil-makers are the same as cultivating 
IMarathas and look and live like them, thougli they do not marry with 
them. The Lingayat oil-makers do not dill'er from other oilmen. 
They are said not to work on Mondays. They are hardworking, 
thriftv, sober, and strongly made, and their women arc proverbially 
fair and well-featured. They extract oil from cocoanut, sesame, 
lidi'la Verbesiua satha. Jawilai Carthamus tiiictorius, uudi or 
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oilnuts, gioLindmits. and hemp »eed. Their Avomen help them and 
their hoy.s from the age of twelve or fourteen. They earn !3</. to Is. 
(2-8 as.). They stitfer from the eompetition ot kerosine and other 
imported oils and are falling to the position of labourers. Some of 
them send their hoys to school. 

Butchers numbering 131 mostly live in the Shukravar, Bastia, 
Ganesh. Ravivar, Bhavani, and IVana wards. They are chiefly 
Mtisalmans called Sultani Lads. They are descended from local 
Hindu mutton butchers and ascribe their conversion to Haidar Ali 
of Maisur (1763- 1782). They are hardworking thrifty and sober, 
and some are rich, and spend much on marriage and other ceremonies. 
They marry among themselves and have a separate class union 
under a headman called the chaudharL They have no connection 
with other ^lusalmans and eschew beef. They hold aloof from beef- 
butchers who are only found in small numbers in the cantonment 
of Poona. They offer vows to Brahmanic gods and hold the usual 
Brahmaiiic festivals. The only specially Musalman rite is circum- 
cision. A"oue but the old women who sell the smaller pieces of 
mutton help the men in their work. They do not send their boys to 
school and take to no new pursuit. Except in Khatik-ali or Butcher’s 
Row near Subhansha in Ravivar ward, which is the oldest mutton 
market in the city and where they have their private stalls or sell in 
front rooms of their dwellings, butchers sell in one of the remaining 
fiA’e markets in Kasha, Vetdl, Nana, and Bhavani Avards and in 
Durjansing’s Ptiga. 

Fishermen numbering 211 mostly live in the Kasha, MangaHar, 
and Karayan wards. They are chiefly Bhois, of three diA’isions 
Kadus, Kfimathis, and Marathas, of Avhom Kadus and Marathas eat 
together but do not intermarry. They are hardworking and thrifty 
but dirty, and the Avomen are quarrelsome. A few send their boys 
to school, but as a class they are poor and shoAV no signs of rising. 
The_ three fish markets are to the south of the Shanvar palace and 
in AditA ar and VetalAvards. In the open ground to the south of the 
>Shanvar palace stalls are^ kept daily by Bhoi Avoincn for the sale of 
dry Konkan fish. The Aditvar Avard fi.sh market is chiefly used for 
the sale of salt fish, with fre.sh fish in the eA’cning. In the Yctal 
Avard fi.sh market fn-sh fisli and a little dry fish are offered in an 
open plot. TVoiua'ii of the Blioi caste are the c'lief fish-sellers and 
Kunbis from the ueighlxmriTig A'illages are tlie chief consumers. 

iStonecutters numbering .seAcnty-si.v live in small numbers in all 
AA'ards except in the R.'istia and Tluxafarjang. varying from one in 
Kyahal Avard to cle\en in Shukravar, Tlu-y are Kiinnithis, TIaratlias, 
and Telangis ; they do not eat together nor do they intermarry. 
They are clean, hardAvorking, thrifty, and orderly. They are stone 
masons and curAcrs and make excellent images of gods and of 
animal.'', handniills, grindstones, and I'olling-pins. As foremen or 
mesfris they driiAV £1 KG. to £2 fibs. 1.1-20) a month, and as 
flaA -AA oi'kcrs (id. to Ly, (4-8 as.). Iheir AA'onieu do not help in their 
Avork, but boys of fifteen to tAA'cnty earn 14.'--. to 16.v, (Rs, 7-8) a 
month. Home of them .send their boys to school and on the Avhole 
they are a steady class. 
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Potters and Brick and Tile iMakers numbering 291 live mostlj- in 
the Kasha, Ktina, Narayan, Vetal, Ravivar, Bhavani, and Ghorpade 
wards. They are divided into Maratha and Pardeshi Kumbhars. 
Their houses can he known by pieces of broken jars, heaps of ashes, 
and the wheel. They make water vessels, grain jars, children’s toys, 
bricks and tiles. Bricks are sold at lO.i-. to IS-s-. (Es. 5-9) and tiles 
at bs. to lO.j. (Rs. 8-5) the thou.sand. Their women sell the smaller 
vessels and children's toj’s. They are hardworking, quiet, and well 
behaved. They do not send their boys to school and are poor. 

Carpenters numbering 598 mostly live in the Shukravar, Ravivar, 
Sadashiv, Kasba, Nana, Rastia, Somvar, Bhavani, and Ganesh wards. 
They are chiefly Badhais who are said to have come upwards of a 
hundred years ago from Jalna in the Nizam’s country and from 
Burhanpur in WestBerar. They are mostlj' Pardeshis from Upper 
India, and look like Pardeshis and speak Hindustani both at home 
and abroad. They are carpenters, and make boxes and cots and 
repair cupboards tables and chairs earning I*-, to l-s. 6d. (8-12 as.) a 
day. In Ravivar ward a street is called Badhaiali after them where 
they have their shops in which they sell boxes cots and children’s toys. 

Blacksmiths numbering 358 mostly live in the Ravivar, Nana, 
Shukravar, Sadashiv, Kasba, and Bhavani wards. They are chiefly 
Maratha and Panchal Lohars and a few Ghisadis. Maratha Lohars 
say that they came, during thePeshwas’ supremacy, fromAhmadnagar, 
Bombay, Khandesh, and Sholapur. They' dress and look like 
Marathas. They are hardworking but thriftless, quarrelsome, dirty, 
and drunken. Their women do nothing but house work and their 
boy's begin to learn at twelve : they' are not helped by their women. 
The boy'-workers are paid 11</. to 6d. (1-4 as.) a day. The Pclnchal 
Lohars do not differ from Panchal coppersmiths in food, drink, 
dress, and customs. They are hardworking but fond of liquor and 
not very' thrifty'. Ghisadis make horse-.shoes and field tools, but are 
chieflv employed as tinkers. As a class they are hardworking, 
quarrelsome, dirty, thriftless, and fond of drink. Besides the 
blacksmith shops Poona city has twenty-seven iron pot factories in 
Aditwar ward, ten of which belong to Kunbis and ten to iMalis, four 
to Telis or oilmen, and three to Bohoras. The workmen are chiefly' 
Kunbis and ^lusalmans and a few Brahmans. The workers make 
little more than a living, most of the profits going to the dealers. 
Their women and children do not help tlio men in their work. 

Bricklayers numbering 191 mostly live in the Budlivar. NAna. 
Sadashiv, Kasba. Slianvfir. and Vetal wards. They are Gujarati. Jat, 
Kiimathi. Lingayat. Pardeshi, and Musalma'n Gavaudis. They are 
hardworking, even-tempered, sober, and thrifty. They are masons 
and contractors and tlie Hindu Gavandis also make clay' images of 
Gaupati and other clay figures. Few send their boys to school. 
Some of them are rich and the rest are well-to-do. 

Ijime Burners numbering thirty-three mostly' live in Shukravdr 
ward. They' are chiefly Lonaris who do not differ from Marathas in 
appearance, language, dwelling, food, or dress. They buy lime 
noduh's from tin' neighbouring villages of Hadapsar, 5Iahammadvadi. 
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Pliursangi, and Yadki at Is. Gd. to 2s. (Ee. | - 1) a cart. They burn 
the nodules, mixing them with charcoal and cowdung cakes in 
circular brick kilns which take three to six days to burn. As the 
work requires strength their boys do not help them till they are 
sixteen. They send their boys to school. They complain that their 
calling is failing from the competition of well-to-do Parsis and 
Brahmans and of Mhars and Mangs. 

Thatchers numbering 118 mostly live in the Nana, Shukravar, 
iluzafarjang, andClanesh wards. They are chiefly Raj puts fromUpper 
India, who came about a hundred and fifty years ago in search of 
work. The men dress like Marathas and the women wear a bodice 
a petticoat and a robe rolled round the petticoat with one end drawn 
over the head. They are quiet, hardworking, and orderly. They 
make thatch of sag or teak leaves hay and bamboos. The women sell 
firewood and cowdung cakes. Their calling is declining as Govern- 
ment do not allow thatched roofs to remain during the dry season. 
They do not send their boys to school and are a poor class. 

Painters numbering twenty-nine mostly live in the Ravivar, 
Shukravar, and Budhvar wards. They are chiefly Jingars, who do 
not differ in food, drink, or dress and living from other Jingars. 

Weavers are chiefly of two classes, cotton weavers and silk weavers. 
Poona city has about .500 cotton hand-looms, of which 450 belong 
to Hindus flOO of them Koshtis and 150 Si'dis, and the remaining 
fifty Musalniiins. Most Hindus weave women^s robes and Musal- 
mans weave turbans. Cotton hand-loom weavers are chiefly found 
in the Somvar, Vctal, Bhavani, Riistia, and Shukravar wards. 
Hindu weavers arc said to have come about three generations ago 
from Paithan, Yeola, Sholfipur, Indiipur, and Narayan Peth in tho 
Nizdm’s country. The -Musalman weavers came to Poona only four 
or five years ago from Malogaon in Nnsik where they form a" large 
colony. All live in one or two-stereyed houses, fifteen to twenty of 
which belong to the occupants, and the re.st are hired, d’ho robes 
woven by the Hindus aud tho turliaus woven by tho Musalmans aro 
generally coarse and cheap. Tho Hindu.s -work from seven to eleveu 
and again from one to sunset ; tho Musalmans work almost the 
whole day except a sliort time for their meals which they generally 
cook in the same shed or room in which they weave. Both Hindu 
and Musalinan cotton-weaver.s get great lu.Ip from their women in 
reeling, dyeing, warping, and sizing. Sumo Hindu women oven 
weave. With all this help cotton-weavers barclv make a livinrr. 
The average daily earnings of a cotton-weaver’s taniilv arc said to 
range from GJ. to 7b/. ( 1- 5 «.s.), and during tho rains tliey aro often 
short of work. All the yarn used in the Poona hand-looms is 
steam-made jKirtly from the Bombay mills and jiartly from Europe. 
To buy the yarn most weavers have to borrow at two ])er cent a 
month. The local demand, especially during the inarria<>-o season, 
will probably keep up hand-loom cotton-weaving for some time. 
Still it seems probable that in a city where the pneo of o-rain aud 
the cost of living is high compared with most parts of the Deccan, 
the hand-loom weavers of robes will be driven out of a livino- by 
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steam-made fabrics. Hand-loom turban-weaving will probably last 
longer, as, so far, it lias been free from machine competition. 

Silk-weaving in Poona city is flourishing. Of 700 to 800 looms 
nearly two-thirds are owned by Momin and Jnlaha Musalmans who 
have settled at Mominpura in the Ganj ward. The Hindu silk workers 
are found in Kachi Ali and near Someshvar. Musalman silk workers 
belong to two sections Momins proper and Julahas, and the Hindu 
W'orkers to three sections Khatris, Koshtis, and Salis. According 
to their own account most of tlie Musalmans came about three 
generations ago from Haidarabad, Dharwar, Narayan Peth, and 
Gulmatkal in the Nizam’s country, and the Hindu workers, accord- 
ing to their own account, came from Paithan and Yeola three or four 
generations ago. As a class both Hindus and Musalmans are mild 
hai’dworking and sober, the Hindus being more hardworking and 
thriftier than the Musalmans. The demand for silk is growing and 
the workers are well-to-do. Their women and children over ten 
help the men in sorting, reeling, and sizing. Since the 1876-77 
famine about twenty Kamathi Koshti families have come from 
Narayan Peth in the Nizam’s country and settled at Poona. They 
own about 100 silk looms and are hardworking and more successful 
than the local workers. The only silk used is China silk. The 
Poona silk workers either borrow money from Shimpi and Marwar 
Vani silk dealers and buy silk yarn and gold thread, or they work 
as labourers, receiving the materials from Shimpi and Marwar Yani 
silk dealers and being paid by the piece. When money is advanced 
the silk dealers do not charge interest but get per cent on the 
sale proceeds of the fabrics. 

Gold and Silver Thread Makers mostly live in the Shukravar and 
Aditvar wards. They are chiefly lAd Sonars, Konkani Sonars, 
Khaude.sh Sonars, Adher Sonars, and Vaishya Sonars, Lads proper, 
Marathas, and Pardeshis. About twenty-live families are Patvekaris 
Or bai’-makers, seventy-eight are Tarkasas or thread-drawers, and 
seventy to eighty families are Chapdyas or wire-beaters. There 
are also about 200 Yalnars or thread-twisters mostly women. All 
Patvekaris or bar-makers are Sonars. Of the thread-makers or 
Tarkasas, the thread-beaters or Chapdyas and the thread-twisters 
or Yalnars most are Lads. The name Lad seems to point to a 
South Gujarat origin. Put according to their own account they 
came to Poona from Aurangabad and Paithan in the Nizam’s 
country. The Lads say their forefathers worshipped Parasnath 
and Ralaji and afterwards, they do not know how long ago, 
they forsook the Jain faith for the wor.ship of the goddess of 
Ihiljapur. The rest are Kuiibis and other classes, including a few 
Deshasth Brahmans, who took to thread-making because it was 
flourishing. They are a contented and hardworking class. They 
live generally in one-storeyed houses, some their own others hired. 
The different divisions of workers dress like other men of their own. 
castes. As a class they arc well-to-do. Except in twisting, gold 
and silver thread-makers get no help from their women nor from 
their children till they are over twelve. Most of the gold and 
silver used in making the thread is brought to Poona from Bombay 
E 86G-3S 
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by Marwar Yani and Sbimpi dealers. There are about a hundred 
and fifty tape weavers. They are chiefly Ravals who have come 
from Mohol and Sholapiir. They are permanently settled in Poona 
and visit their homes every year generally during the rains. In 
Poona they live in a part of the Gauj ward which is known as the 
Raval quarter. They look like Lingayats and worship Shiv but do 
not wear the Vtng. Tape- weaving requires little skill. Most 
weavers are in debt to the tape-dealers, and they keep hardly any 
holidays. Besides them as many as 150 Musalman women weave 
narrow tape in their leisure hours earning a shilling or two a month. 

Tailors numbering 481 mostly live in the Shukravar, Kasha, 
Budhvar, Kavivar, and Ganj wards. They are chiefly Namdev 
Shimpis, Konkani Shimpis, Jain Shimpis, and Pancham Shimpis 
who do not eat together nor intermarry. Most of the Namdev 
Shimpis dress like Brahmans and their women are proverbially 
handsome. They are hardworking, quiet, sober, and hospitable. 
They sew the clothes of their customers and also keep ready-made 
clothes in stock. They are helped by their women and by their 
children of fifteen and over. They send their boys to school but only 
for a short time. The use of sewing machines has much reduced 
the demand for their work ; still as a class they are fairly off. 

LeatherWorkers numbering 504 mostly live in the Nana,Ghorpade, 
Shukravar,Ganj,Bhav4ni,and Ravivdr wards. Except a few Jingars 
or saddlers who sell horse-gear in Aditviir, they are chiefly Maratha 
Chambhars and Pardeshi Mochis. Maratha Chambhdrs live in one- 
storeyed houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. They are hard- 
working, dirty, and drunken. They work in leather, cut and 
dye skins, and make shoes, sandals, and water-bags. They sell 
shoes at Is. to 3.y. (Rs.^ - 1 1) and mend .shoes at l<l. to 3J. (.1 -2 tie.) 
a pair. Their women help them. Some of them send their boys 
to schoril till they arc about twelve when they become useful in 
their calling. They complain that they are growing poor because 
people are taking to wearing English-shaped boots and shoes ; 
still they are a steady if not a rising class. Pardeshi Mochis from 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh mo.stly live in Nana's ward. 
They make boots for the European and Native troops and for the 
residents of Poona cantonment which borders on Nana’s ward. 
They are hardworking, dirty, and drunken but hospitable. They 
make and sell boots with elastic sides at 3.9. to lO.y. (Rs.1.1-.')) the 
pair and shoes at 1.?. Gd. to o.e. (Rs. f-11) the pair. They buy 
hides from Dhor.s. They earn Gd. to l.s-. (4-8 ae.) a day. Their 
w'omen help by twisting thread. Their boys are skilled workers at 
fifteen or sixteen and earn 3d. to l.|d. {'1-3, le.). They arc said to bo 
suffering from the importation of European shoes which are better 
and stronger than those they make. 

Skin Dyers numbering 121 mostly live in the Ravivar, Ganj, Nana, 
and Bhavani wards. They are chiefly Hindu Dhors and Musalman 
Saltankars. The Hindu Dhors generally live in one-storeyed dirty 
houses and arc known by their red fingers stained by the dye they 
use in making leather. As a class Dhors are dirty, hardworking, 
orderly, thrifty, good-natured, and hospitable. Their principal and 
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hereditary calling is tanning hides which they huy from Mhars. 
I The women help the men in their work. In spite of good earning 
most of them are in debt. Some send their boys to school where 
they remain till they are able to read and write. The MusalmanSj 
who are said to have been descended from local Hindus of the 
Chambhar caste, trace their conversion to Aurangzeb. Both men 
and women are dirty and untidy and their women help the men in 
their work. They are hardworking and thrifty, and some of them 
are well-to-do and able to save. They buy goats’ skins from butchers 
and dye them. Of late years rich hide and skin merchants, Mehmans 
from Bombay and Labhes from Bombay and Madras, through agents 
spread all over the country, buy and carry to Bombay the bulk of 
the local outturn of skins. This rivalry has ruined the Saltankars’ 
calling, and most have given up their former calling. They have 
taken to making the coarse felt-like woollen pads which are used as 
saddle pads and for packing ice. They eschew beef and hold aloof 
from regular Musalmans. They do not send their boys to school. 

Ornament Makers numbering 683 mostly live in the Shnkravar, 
Ravivdr, Sadashiv, Kasha, Shauvar, and Ganesh wards. They are 
chiefly Deshi Sonars, Konkaui Sondrs, Ahir Sonars, and Panchals. 
The Deshi and Pauchal Sonars are old settlers. The Konkani Sonars 
or Daivadnyas came from the Konkan and claim to be Brahmans. 
The Ahirs according to their own account came from Nasik about a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years ago. All Sonars dress like 
Brahmans. They are clean, hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly, 
} but have rather a bad name for not returning things ordered from 
I them at the proper time. They are often accused of mixing gold and 

( silver given to them for making ornaments. They make and mend 
gold and silver ornaments, set gems, and work in precious stones, 
'fhey work to order and make lO.'s. to £2 (Rs. d-20) a month. Their 
wives do nothing but hou.se-work and their b<.>ys begin to help after 
ten or twelve and are skilled workmen at fifteen. They send their 
boys to school till they are ten to twelve and have learnt a little 
reading, writing, and counting. As a class they are well-to-do. 

Brass and Copper Workers numbering 2320 mostly live in the 
Kasha, Shukravar, Vetal, Ghorpade, Budhvtir, and Rastia wards. This 
I number includes 810 Tambats or makers of large articles, 500 Jiugars 
or makers of small articles, fifty Otaris or casters, and 960 Kasars 
or brasiers. The hereditary cojtper brass and bollmetal workers of 
Poona, the Tambats, Jiugars, Otaris, and Kasars, are quiet easy- 
going people. All speak incorrect Marathi and live in one-storeyed 
houses of which seven belong to the Tambats, fifty or sixty to the 
Jiugars, and thirty to the Otaris. The Kasars and Tambats dress like 
Brahmans and the Jiugars and Otaris like Marathas. As the demand 
for brassware is growing, no Tambats, Jiugars, Otaris, or Kasars have 
of late given up their hereditary craft. Within the last fifteen years 
their numbers have been more than doubled by local Maratha Kunbis 
whom the high profits of brass-working have drawn from the fields 
and the labour market, but who so far confine themselves to the 
rough parts of the work. 
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Basket ^Makers numbering 304 mostly live in the Nana, Bhavani, 
Eavivar, Ganesh, Ghorpade, Mang-alvar, and Kasha wards. They 
are chiefly Buruds wlio say they came from Aurangabad, Ahmadnagar 
and Satara about two hundred years ago. They are divided into Jats, 
Kauadis, Ling-jiyats, INIarathas, Parvaris, and 'J’ailangs who do not eat 
together nor intermarry. They' look like ilaratha husbandmen. 
They are hardworking and orderly but fond of drink. They make 
baskets, mats, fans, cane-chairs and sun-screens, the women doing as 
much work as the men. Their average earnings are I Os. to lls. 
(Rs. 5-7) a month, and most families have at least twn or three 
wage-eaming members. They live in fair comfort but are poor. 
They say their craft is falling as baskets are now made of iron 
instead of bamboo. They do not send their boys to school and do 
not take to new pursuits. 

Barbers numbering 580 live in all the wards of Poona city, their 
number varying from seven in Rastia ward to ninety-four in Kasha 
ward. They are Nh;ivis who are divided into Gangatiikar, Ghati, 
Gujarati, Khando.shi, Kunbi, .Madriisi, IMarwari, Pardeshi, Tailang, 
Waideshi, and Vajantri Nhavis. They are a quiet orderly people, 
hardworking but thriftless, showy, and fond of talk and gossip. 
Besides bein^g barbers they bleed and supply tui-ches and their women 
act as midwives. At marriages they hold umbrellas over the heads 
of the bride and bridegroom. Besides tliis Gangatirkar, Kunbi, and 
Wajantri Nhavis act as musicians at marriages and other ceremonies, 
and Khandeshi Nhavis act as torch-bearers. The rates charged by 
barbers of the different subdivisions vary little. A barber makes 
l-l.s. to £2 (Rs. 7 -20) a month. Their women do not help except by 
acting as luidwives and attending some rich women. They send 
their buys to school fur a sh(jrt time. They arc steady and well-to- 
do, but none have risen to any high position. 

ashernicn nmnlrering 170 mostly live in the Radashiv, Sluikraviir, 
Kasha, Ravivaf, Xiiniyan, and Sluiuvar wards. They* ai’C .Marathi 
Pardeshi and Kamathi Parits. 'I'hev wash clothes. 'They’ are helped 
by their W(.>nien and children in collecting clothes, dry ing them, 
and giving them back to their owners. They do not send their 
children to school and are a steady class. 

Lahonrers inimhering .511 live in all the Wards of the city except 
'Jhey are chiefly Bhanddris, Chhaparbands, 
Kamathis, Kalals, Fjodhis, R.ajpiit.s, atid Raddis. When other work 
fails the destitute of almost all classes take to labour. 


field B ( ,ikers mnnhering -aljf) mostly live iii the Bhavani, 
Shukravar, S,id;isln'v, and Nana, wards. They are chiefly Kuubis, 
Malis, and a few Nlliar.s ami R.atno.shis. Sumo of them are yearly 
servants aiul some are jiaid every dav-. 

Carriers nniiibcring 4S3 mostly live in the Bhavani, Nana, Claiiesh, 
Budhvar, and Saihlshiv wards and in small Tiunihcrs in almost all 
wards. _ Curner.scfl, undies are chiefly Kiinbis fl'elis and IMusahmiiis. 
iheve IS a special cla.ss of carriers known ns luimal.s, who work in 
gangs, storing grain and unloading carts. They aro jiaid a liirnp 
sum and every c'vcniiig divide tlie proceeds. There is a c, msiderable 
tlomaml fur labour <m the railway and public roaih. The workers 
le c tie } i JLcU.'s, Lliiisj KoliSj -M usal und ;i lew Kunbis. 
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Housebuilding causes a considerable demand for unskilled labour 
cbiefly in making cement and helping the bricklayer and mason. 
Both men and women work as housebuilders. Every year, before 
the rains set in, tile-turning employs a large number of Kunbis and 
Marathas. 

Players or Yajantris include Guravs, Nhavis, Ghadshis, and Holars 
of the Mang caste who play on a flute and a drum held in one hand ; 
SdranjtviUus or harpers and Tuhlevdlds or drum-beaters who play for 
dancing girls, and, if Brahmans, perform in temples when the religious 
services known as Jihians are going on; and tamdshevdlds, Mara- 
thas and Brahmans who play the drum called daiddainhuri or lute, 
and tdls or cymbals. The only actors are the Bahiirupis. 

Of animal trainers there are the Garodis who go about with serpents, 
and the Nandivalas who have performing or misshapen bullocks. 

Of Athletes, there are Kolhatis or acrobats, and Gopills who 
wrestle. 

The depressed classes include Chambhars, Dhors, Mangs, and 
Mhars. They live in dirty huts outside of the to%\'n. They are idle, 
dishonest, given to drinking, thieving, and telling lies. Both men and 
women are of loose morals and husbands and wives are ehanged at 
will. Of Mhars some are in the native army, some are domestic 
servants to Europeans, some are day-labourers, and some are sweepers. 
Labourers and scavengers begging for remains of dishes served at 
dinner and for a morsel of food, will remain crying at doors for hours 
together. Chambhars make .shoes, Bliors tan hides, and Mangs make 
ropes and brooms. They live in abject poverty and have scarcely 
any bedding beyond a blanket. They go almost naked and have 
no metal pots in their houses. Their women work as day-labourers 
and do house work. They cannot read and write and seldom send 
their boys to the schools which Government have opened for them. 
To create a desire for learning in them small money and book 
presents arc often made. 

Of 1798 beggars of five elas.scs, o‘27 arc Bairdgis, 9o6 Gosavis, 
297 Jangams, Id Nanakshais, and 3 Kanpbatas. Of these Gosavis 
arc the most important class of beggars. They mostly live in 
Gosavipura, a street called after them where they own largo man- 
sions which they call iiiatliii or religious hou.ses. They are beggars 
merely in name, many of them being trtiders and a few bankers. 
Plxcept Sonars or goldsmiths, Sutars or carpenters, and other artisan 
classes and classes below Marathas, they recruit freely from all castes. 
They admit freely their children by their mistresses and children 
vowed to be Gosavis. They are divided into gliarhd ris or hou.se- 
holders and nishprdhis or celebates who eat together. Most of 
them are ceh'bates in name and many of them have mistresses. As 
a class Po<jna Gosavis are clean, neat, liospitablc, and orderly. 
I'ormerly Go.savis used to travel in armed bands pretending to .seek 
cliai'ity. but really to levy contributions, and where they were un- 
successfully resisted, they plundered and committed great enormities. 
Later on (1789) they were first employed by Mahadji Siudia in his 
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army and aftertvards by other great ]\Iarath.a chief.?.^ Ilnder the 
Peshwas they were great jewellers and shawl merchants and traded 
in rarities. In 1832 Jacquemont described them as bankers and 
traders all with a religious character. Though vowed to eelebacy 
they were known to have 'Miiduns where their children were killed 
at their birth. They had mo.st of the riches of Poona in their hands. 
They came chiefly from Mtirwar and Mewnr and had adopted 
children of those countries. They had solid brick and stone houses 
pierced with a few narrow openings.- Though all call themselves 
beggars and some live by begging, many live by trade and service. 
Jlany of them are moneylenders, and, thougli not so rich as before, 
arc in easy circumstances and most ot them send their boys to 
school. 

The trade of Poona has greatly increased since 1858, when it 
became a railway station. Accortiing to the 1881 -1884 municipal 
returns imports of Poona city for the throe years averaged 174,497 
tons (4,885,922 Bengal vikhs) valued at £1, ‘DO, 782 (Rs. 1,25,97,820) 
and the exports to 20,4-52 tons (572,012 Bengal mans) valued at 
£334,045 (Rs. -33,40,450). The following statement gives the chief 


Poona City Imports, ZSSi- 1SS4. 


Articles. 

1&SI-82. 

1SS-2-S3. 

iSSS-S-l, 

Total. 

Average. j 


Tons. ' 

£. 

Tons. 

£■ 

Tons. 

£. 

Toms 

£. 

Toms. 

£ 

Groiil. 

4014 

2-2,009 

4945 

27,601 

4-147 

23.347 

14.000 

73,647 

4i;69 

24,540 


30-27 

10,404 

3030 

15,456 

3173 

1 S,J.'7 

10,780 

45,277 

3^93 

15,002 

Spiked Millet . 

ia."3.S 

68.-2>0 

l.5,»-32 

87,822 

1,1, ■'.CO 

7G.245 

4;j,177 

2'12, !47 

1.5,059 

77,440 



6-2,014 

10,0-23 

84,100 

86t .8 


27.U )0 

22.1,059 

0183 

7.5, u20 


8130 

50,010 

b3')l 

72,162 

6 ‘.CO 

0G,919 

25,281 

I88,0i>l 

84-2.8 

62,ifl>7 

Other (jr rains 

6142 

'27,a44 

00.94 

-29,-200 

4!M»1 

2s, H7 

17,737 

8.5, J 01 

5912 

28,307 

Total 

4.'>,007 

2.54,151 

40,61.5 

.316,5-21 

4'.:ir>o 

•27!),ho7 

140,.‘i-il 

859, .',30 

46.844 

283,513 

Groceries. 

Almonds 

23 

71-5 

0-7 

10,8-21 

30 

1013 

410 

12,552 

U!> 

4184 

Arr> r\\ root 


1(.N)' 32 

7o7 

*2 

40 1 Hi 

b.di 

13 

28 5 

iJvtLlnuts 

10, 

3292 

10^ 

610.1 

2!;M) 

o: 2 

0.5., 

10,127 

•21s 

6.37.5 

Clantictl Butter 

745 

60,314 

1 1 J 

60,40.5 

873 

61,110 

23!>.3 

177,8-20 

7!*8 

.5!),27«' 

Coffee 

14 


36 

001 16 

11 

bl4 

t.l 

73.57 

HO 

2452 

Cocoa-kernels . 

415 

&1--53 

3>1 

10,0.5.1 

410 

fe.'itO 

121.5 

27,-203 

4u.5 

0908 

Cocoanuts 

450 

3834 

507 

4250 

5-J7 

4116 

1190 

12,510 

497 

4173 

Groundnuts husk- 
ed & iirihusked 

1870 

12.439 

2143 

13,225 

22“,' 

lO,‘2>0 

6277 

41,000 

2092 

13,067 

Baw Su^^ar 

.5241 

hO.715 


77,240 

.i4;jo 

* C,Iii» 

1.5,812 

2.U.U71 

f>2T0 

78,024 

Sni^'ar 

llHl.5 

30,9 ’.0 

i4;»») 

873 

48, -207 

ciaii 

4l,(r.n 

US-J7 

129, 2sf; 

127t) 

40,095 

Tobacco ... 

847 

10.388 

17,111 

8'’-2 


2542 

49,810 

H17 

10,696 

Other Groceries . 

175 

8241 

167 

4051 

lD2 

6:20 

534 

l8,512 

178 

0170 

Total . 

io,s;2 

-2-22,017 

12,l-J3 

•253,8‘''0 

12.1! >9 

211, M 

3.5,391 

722,121 

11,708 

•210,705 

Betel Beat es 

2010 

23,133 

2231 

31.282 


6479 

06,961 

•2109 

32.321 

l)r\ Fish 

5''7 

H.571 

097 

78lo 

.“>77 

6b '■ 

1801 


62(t 

6.940 

Fruit 

.‘0,17 

10,12.^ 

3107 

025'. 

4' mo; 

1 a,!"’. 

11, ^'.>9 

33 >9J 

.3903 

11,907 

VeUL-falilcs, Green. 

10,140 

17,74.' 

14,11.5 

31U 

■n,7.-.:; 

1 h2 i(» 


<7 5'-. 

*'.5,6g8 

12,608 

21, M«) ! 

JSundries 

.500 

1300 

O >1 



13i>7 

2704 

430 

o.u ' 

Total .. 

i ir.,0.53 

03,877 

2<4,702 

73,701 

■31,107 


99,002 

219, ",6.5 

10,6^7 

7.5, 18S 

Footl ft n’ A mmnlx 
Fo<lder 


23,337 

29,067 

20,347 

20,744 

20, >20 

1 

02.179 

Cl, .521 

30,720 

21, ,503 

Gram Ili^k, Oil- 
cake ainl Cottun 
Seed 

! 1 

993’ 

2199 

1198 

3-284 


3336 

3.508 

9110 

1100 

3040 

Total .. 

34,30<> 

-23,85o! 30,205 
1 

23,631j 31,056 

■24,1;.6 

0.5,087 

73,643 

31,8'.65 

24,513 


’ \ Dans, ITudc. III. 573 


‘ Grant Dull's Maiathas, 7-8, 478-479. 
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Poona City Imports, 1SS1-1SS4 — continued. 


ARTICLES. 

1S81-S2. 

1882-83. 

1383-84. 

Total. 

1 A\eraqe. 

Fuel. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Candles 

9 

736 

71 

5901 

4 

300 

64 

7077 

28 

2359 

Firewood 

31.-235 

32,796 

27,992 

29,392 

29,576 

41,398 

88,797 

, 103,586 

29, .599 

34,529 

Oil 

12.54 

31,610 

1437 

40,218 

1398 

35,237 

4086 

107,005 

1363 

35, ft 88 

Oil Seeds 

S03 

4837 

789 

4762 

951 

5804 

2543 

15.40^ 

84S 

5134 

Soap 

26 

431 

26 

440 

2C 

3-49 

72 

12K 

24 

403 

Soapnnts .. 

45 

OoS 

39 

354 

51 

070 

13.51 1538 

45 

51.3 

^ egetableCharcoal 

2603 

5466 

109.5 

4190 

2784 

5845 

7382 

15,501 

2401 

5167 

Total . . . 

35,975 

76,434 

32,349 

85,347 

34,77S 

89, 599 ' 103 , 102 ! 251,380 

34,368 

83,703 












Matt;, lain. 

f 










Bamboos . 

1183 

3327 

1310 

3667 

1114 

3900 

3612 

10,894 

1204 

3031 

Bricks andTiles . 

7812 

3277 

9185 

3215 

9977 

430') 

20,974 

10,857 

8991 

3619 

Lime 

3111 

3530 

2842 

2983 

3229 

3391 

9182 

0916 

3061 

3304 

Stone, Dressed . 

2814 

1724 

8782 

1986 

3681 

1932 

10,277 

5642 

3420 

1881 

Timber 

4680 

35,447 

5252 

40,100 

7177 

54,220 

1709 

1-29,767 

5703 

43,-256 

Total ... 

19,605 

47,314 

•22,371 

51,951 

25,178 

07,808 

07,154 

167,073 

22,385 

55,001 












DrujfS 

91i 

1471 

32 

1192 

11-1 

21rt3 

236 

4826 

79 

1611 

Gums 

129, 

11,562 

92 

5560 

1C7 

13,500 

388 

30,622 

1-29 

10,208 

Mineral Salts 

168 

3724 

156 

2416 

169 

4528 

493 

10,666 

104 


Perfumes 

51 

4143 

♦;o 

7674 

26 

37''2 

137 

15,599 

46 

5200 

Spices 

2043 

44,433 

1S75 

55,347 

1721 

35,197 

5644 

134,977 

1881 

44,902 

Sulphuric Acid .. 

6 

960 

22 

3TS6 

13 

2154 

41 

6900 

14 

2300 

Total .. 

2493, 

66,293 

2-237 

75,975 

2209 

61,324 

6939 

203,592 

2313 

67,867 












0/ Piece-f/oodn, 

1 










Batrs 

134 

6290 

253 

11,93.1 

204 

11,30c 

656 

29,639 

219 

9S8i' 

Blankets 

176 


15S 

11 .035 

142 

9085 

470 

33,322 

159 

11,107 

Carpets 

21 

1873 

27 

1372 

20 

2192 

68 

5437 

22 

1812 

Cotton Piecejfoods 

1290 

223,179 

1142 

191,760 

1324 

227,488 

3756 

042,427 

1-252 

214,143 

Silk Piecejfoods .. 

57 

28,494 

6 

2970 

7 

406S 

70 

35,532 

24 

11,844 

Wf)ollen Piece* 

1 










IfOods 

12 

41SS 

30 

10,003 

21 

6SS» 

63 

•21,144 

20 

704S 

Total .. 

1690 

•276,326 

1621 

229, ISS 

1773 

261,987 

50S9 

707,501 

1096 

255,834 












Brass and Copiier. 

1457 

120,362 

2167 

168.129 

2209 

105,332 

6>^33 

453,823 

1944 

151,274 

Iron 

1414 

14, .562 

615 

5691 

2037 

22,196 

4006 

42. 449 

1355 

14,150 

Mercurv 

1 

270 

4 

909 

0 

1302 

11 

•2481 

4 

S-27 

Other Metals 


5274 

12l* 

49I-.9 

318 

8195 

079 

13, 4.^8 

220 

0146 

Tools and Cutlery. 

11 

4115 

12 

1S2S 

12 

1-296 

3 ,. 

6739 

12 

2-24t> 

Total .. 

3115 

144, :83 

29*27 

181,026 

4582 

198,321 

10.024 

523,9 !0 

3541 

174.643 

Grand Total . 

170,776 1.176, 88lT:4,22O^1.206.2it0 178,490 

1,30-., 173 

5-23,492 

;.770,344 174,497 

1 

1.250,78-2 


Poona City E-rports, ISSI - ISS 4 . 


Articles. 

lSSl-S-2. 

18S2 

-bS. 

lS.<3-84. 

Total. 

Average. 

(iruin. 

Ton^. 

£ 

Tons. , 

£ 

Ton.s. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Gram 

«j.> 

401 

314 ' 

17.56 

205 

1.551 

691 

370.S 

230 

1-2,16 

Indian Millet 

2117 

Sh9 

1 -2.82 

5:382 

3i-.9 

15.51 

1858 

7802 

619 

2601 

Spiked Millet 

1047 

513i 

759 

425<; 

1:^07 

6402 

3113 

r>,7'‘0 

1038 

5201 

Ku'e 

410 

2931 

414 

3478 

240 

•21''3 

1073 

8.593 


2864 

\\ heat . . . 

100 

1104 

947 

7952 

324 

22h.-> 

1437 

11,381 

47U 

3794 

Other Grains 

33 

104 

425 

1758 

2r)5 

1339 

713 

3291 

2^7 

1097 

ToLaI . 

1954 

10,602 

4141 

24,582 

27;K) 

15,-291 

8885 

. 50 , .505 

2t>62 

16,855 

Groceries. 
Almonds ... 

1 

24 

353 ’ 

9898 

8 

196 

362 

10,1!8 

121 

S373 

Arrouiont 



2.5 

.5.52 

A 

7 

25 

559 

8 

ISO 

Bettlnuts .. 

7 

ilO 

44 

l.:4.5 

78 

2621 

1-29 

411.5 

43 

1372 

Clarified Butter 

47 

3345 

107 

b-2.52 

8'9 

0)247 

243 

17,844 

81 

5948 

Coffee 


0 

14 

22''6 

1 

40 

15 

2.341 

5 

780 

Cocoa-kernel 

118 

2314 

124 

34 .>6 

i'3 

1998 

340 

7708 

113 

2589 

Cocoanuts 

12 

lul 

38 

321 

14 

117 

64 

539 

21 

180 

Groiiudiiuts hn^ik- 
ed and unhusked. 

0 

30 

1S3 

11.33 

413 

3671 

602 

4810 

200 

1013 

Raw Sugar 

1897 

29,212 

3.5!i.3 , 

.5 ;,r02 

39.5 i 

.5."),:145 

9443 

1.18,059 

3148 

46,020 

Siiirar 

•201 

0192 

4S5 1 

1.5,605 

:loi 

92.59 

987 

31.0,50 

329 

10,:1.52 

Tuhacco 

65 

1-260 

108 1 

2122 

166 

oOM) 

361 

7074 

121 

2358 

C>ther Groceries 

18 

280 

30 1 

2S0 

23 

538 

71 

1103 

24 

3o8 

Total . 

2372 

12,933 

5104 j 

98,752 

5106 

83,731 

12,642 

2-Z5,ilG 

•2414 

75,139 
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Poonn C'Uii Fxjioi f^, ISSl - li'S4— contiuueil. 


Articles. 

ISSl-bi 


2-a3. 

1S83-S4. 

Tutal. 

Average. 

Mi-C‘-Uaneou$. 

Tons 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 


Tf.ns. 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Eetel Ltaves 

12' >0 

16,;=" i 

un 

19.S44 

140.; 

23.<.21 

4024 

G0.2t.9 

1.542 

20,0!X) 

Drs Fish . 

tP 

70S 

52 

ob-t 

7.; 

S12 

1P4 

216.0 

t.4 

720 

Fruit 

37.0 

f'SO 

177 

4"6 

6S6 

1922 

121 f 

3.5"S 

404 

1132 

Veirctd>iU‘s, Green 

417 

720 

y-n 

12t;4 

714 

1249 

l-'3 

3342 

618 

lObl 

Sundries . 

l.t.T 

S>^«J 

2s 

30 

45 

127 

22S 

445 

76 

149 

Total . 

2101 

19,500 

23P7 

22,223 

2p24 

27,7el 

7512 

69,514 

25o4 

23,172 

Fom) fuf Apimcili. 
Fodder 

Grain Husk, Oil- 

32S5 

•2229 

3295 

2300 

5350 

374.5 

11,930 

8350 

3977 

2784 

cake and Cotton- 
Seed 

SO 

285 

103 

343 

“.S 

103 

264 

796 

SS 

265 

Total . 

3‘-.74 

2:S4 

3398 

2^54 

5422 

3008 

12,194 

9140 

4Uo5 

3049 

PRP?. 











Candles 

3 

264 

71 

5952 

3 

2-5 

77 

6.501 

26 

21 c: 

Flre^\0''d 

111 

758 

494 

519 

1210 

16“4 

2426 

2971 

SO'. 

990 

Oil 

4si 

12,207 

57 I 

16,054 

511 

12,8 - ; 

1568 

41,114 

.523 

13,704 

Oil .Seeds .. 

IP 

132 

21 

130 

5 

38 

45 

3"0 

15 

100 

Soap 

1 

10 

5 

82 

o 

27 

S 

119 

2 

40 

Soapnuts 





4 

59 

4 

79 

1 

20 

Ve'-'ctable Char-, 










Coal 

101 

212 

S2 

173 

88 

1-5 

271 

570 

90 

190 

Total 

1330 

13.5>3 

124ti 

22,910 

1*2) 

r.,141 

430'.i 

51.634 

1466 

17,211 

/'iah 

Bamboos 

4 

10 


34 

' 

11 

42 

20 

66 


22 

Iin« los and Tiles 

4‘>s 

2 12 

19.. 

69 

523 

229 

1217 

,540 

40.1 

18" 

Lime 

2 n 7 

24 ;i' 

I'S.') 

16.14 

2017 

2748 

6 1.19 

Ca42 

211*2 

2281 

Stone, Drc^'^ed . 

4.*,s 

2'‘1 

210 

126 

324 

170 

1022 

577 

341 

1"2 

Timber 

361 

2 SS .3 

1.-5 

146.0 

i).-,o 

2875 

893 


299 

24(10 

Total . 

:-;460 

654o 

2211 

3342 

3825 

6064 

9496 

15 , 2 V 2 

3165 

5084 

Di'ugg and 
hruu-s 

i; 

17't 

10 

417 

9 

.030 

34 

9 55 

12 

312 

Gums . . 

41 

4i:.2 

IP 

745 

62 

61-2 

122 

11,079 

41 

36951 

Miiici.il Salts 

GO 

f«.o 

3 

41 

1“ 

27s 

61 

979 

20 

326 

I’crtuiu' s 

.•> 

lit; 

15 

96..; 

7 

inn,, 

24 

‘2181 

8 


S]>i< O'* 

321 

13,2m) 

271 

10, '.71 

27- 

7241 

87 " 

4". 6-2 

29" 

1.1,497 

sulphuric Acid 





1 

IPs 

1 

19- 


oc, 

Total . 

41-5 

l>.-.>7 

31.5 

22,140 

376 

15,3j7 

1112 

5.5,s6.5 

371 

18,621 

T>xfd'' F'lhrn’^ 
and I'le-Cf -f-tuodi. 











Ihl'.'S 



11 

OSO 

31 

1510 

42 

2499 

14 

?35 

T’.kuikcts . j 

S4 


G.5 

4')2n 

48 

3 ;75 

1P7 

1G.763 

60 

■ 

4.' 88 

(’.ti pets ' 

Cott'oi Ticcc- 



■ 





47 

16 


troud.s 

707 

11S.77.; 

471 

Ti.,242 

6.-,s 

111,24.8 

IbGO 

:i09,26t‘, 

612 

103,089 

Siib T’leof^^oods . 
WnolleU Pit Ce- 

22 

10,710 

- 



2s.. 2 


13,572 

9 

4524 

•^ouds 

3 

1092 


30 

2 

372 


1 5(;(0 

2 

500 

Tot.il 

^16 

1 16,1*1.; 

■-17 

-4 7'7 

711 

np,‘:6.7 

2107 

31"p.l7 

T":j 

115, .5.50 

M-t„U 











Bras', aiol C'jp]»pr 

Hi 

in *572 

1.-.9 

12. ll'- 

2" 

152.5 12 

2:515 

17.5 550 

7-, 


Tittii 

M-.rcnr\ 

n:. 

2('1P 

in; 

l"3l 

j-i 

. 311 


6 4-21 

191 

•211" 

< 'til- r Metals 

is 

i;i6 

39 

sj;.> 

4 I 

ITisi 

1"" 

•iu:..; 


999 

Tools ami Cutlers . 

4 

421 

4 

452 

“ 

22" 

1" 

b'pti 


365 

Total 

;;.-a 

n,2n 

31s 

ll.Vs'f 

2 '5'> 

I 57, '2b 

3' 1"- 

1-:. ,s"s 

1". »2 

61,'Mhi 

Graml Total 

10.216 

2»‘':i, r-'.' iP,6so 

2Pt;,179 

25. 129 

114, 59p 

6l,;;50 

I,""5PJ7 

20,4.52 

.5.14,645 


tlio imports of rice uvorage 9ls:5 tons (257j;j 
ut 0,020 (Ivs. /,o0,20l)) !i Year and the oxpori 


Of iji-ains the 

7/i^/o.s) valued „ 

average :5.a,S tons (10, Old nifinit) valued at £2Sfi4 (Rs. 2S.(;i() 
leaving for Poona use W2.j tons (24,127 mans) valued at £72, 1( 
(Rs. 7,21,050). Rice comes chiefly from Bhor and the Mdvals « 
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western hills of Poona. The rest comes from Kalyan and Panvel 
in Thana. From Bhor and West Poona rice is brought, chiefly by 
the growers on pack bullocks or in headloads ; from Kalyan and 
Panvel it is brought by rail by local dealers. The chief rice 
markets are in the Narayan and Shukravdr wards. To these 
markets rice is brought in large quantities especially on Monday and 
Thursday. Rice markets are held from the early morning till 
about ten. Rice is sold to Mdrwar and Maratha retail dealers, 
generally without the help of brokers. In selling them to the 
dealers, rice and otlier grains are always weighed by a third party 
called measurers or mojndrs who are allowed a handful of rice for 
every 320 pounds (1 of 4 matis) weighed. Rice is the staple 
food of all classes, especially of Brahmans. In years of scarcity 
rice sometimes comes to Poona from Gujarat, Central India, and 
Bengal. From Poona rice is sent to Sholapur and Pandharpur, 
whose traders send agents to Poona to buy. 

The imports of hdjri average 1.5,059 tons (421,655 mans) valued 
at £77,449 (Rs. 7,74,490) a year and the exports 1038 tons 
(29,064 vians) valued at £5203 (Rs. 52.630), thus leaving for the 
city use 14,021 tons (392,591 mans) valued at £72,186 (Rs. 7,21,860). 
Besides locally from the eastern sub-divisions bdjii comes from 
Vambhori in Ahmadnagar and from Phaltan in Satara. From 
Yambhori and Phaltan hdjri is sent chiefly by the Marwar dealers 
of those towns. For hdjri and other grains except rice the chief 
market is the broker's market in the Nana ward which is held from 
seven to ten in the morning. Bdjri is sold through Marwari and 
Gujarat Yani and ^Earatha brokers who arc paid 6t7. (4 as.) for 
every 320 pounds (1 imUa of 4 mans) of hdjri sold : and the weigher 
as a rule is a Maratha, who is allowed a handful of hdjri for measuring 
every 320 pounds. Most htijri dealers arc Marathas and the rest 
Mtlrwaris and Lingayats. Bdjri is the staple food of all classes. It is 
ground into flour by women, kneaded with water into dough, and formed 
into thin circular cakes about twelve inches in diameter and one-eighth 
to one-third of an inch thick. These are first baked on iron pans, 
and, when dry, are thrust into red-hot cinders to complete the 
baking. The cakes are broken into pieces and either eaten in gruel 
or dry with onions or a relish of chillies, salt, and turmeric. From 
Poona hdjri is exported by brokers. Since the opening of the 
Dhond-Manmad Railway in 1878 hdjri from Yambhori chieflv comes 
by rail and in small quantities by carts. In years of scarcity (ui/ri 
also comes from Gujarat. Khdndesh, and Jabalpur. 

Indian millet or judri imports average .3593 tons (100,613 
mans) valued at £1.5,092 (Rs. 1.50,920) a year and exports average 
619 tons (17,343 mans) valued at £26(G' (Rs. 26.010) leaving for 
Poona U.S3 2974 tons (S.3,270 ?iian.-<) valucdat £12,491 (Rs. 1.24,910). 
The bulk of the jvdri is grown locally, the re.st comes from Sliolapur 
and Satara. In the same wav as hdjri, ji'dri is sold in the broker’s 
market. It is the staple food of the poor. It is ground into flour, 
kneaded, and baked into cakes like hdjri. 

AYlieat imports average 8428 tons (235,9.52 mans) A'alucd 
at £62,997 ( Rs. 6,29,970) a year, and exports average 479 tons 
B 866 -39 
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(13,408 mans) valued at £3794 (Rs. 37,910), lea\’in» for Poona use 
7949 tons (222,-544 mans) valued at £-39.20-3 (Rs. 5,92,030). Wheat 
comes largely from the Baleghdt in the Nizam’s territory and in 
small quantities from the northern sub-divisions of Ahmadnagar. 
From the Baleghat wheat is brought in carts to Dhond by Kharda 
and Shrigonda in Ahmadnagar ; from Dhond it is chiefly brought 
to Poona in carts and in small quantities by rail. To find work for 
themselves and their bullocks in the hot season husbandmen 
generally prefer to bring wheat to Poona in carts instead of sending 
it by rail from Dhond. From the north of Ahmadnagar the wheat 
trade centres at Y ambhori whence it is sent by local Marwar dealers 
to Poona. Wheat is occasionally brought by rail from the Berars, 
Gujarat, Jabalpur, and sometimes from Agra and Benares. Wheat 
is used sometimes daih' but chiefly on holidays by the upper and 
middle classes and on holidays and great occasions alone by the 
poor. In the same way as hdjri and ji'dri, wheat is sold in the 
broker’s market through brokers. 

Gram imports average 4009 tons (130,723 mans) valued at 
£24,-549 (Rs. 2,45,490) a year and exports average 230 tons (0148 
mans) valued at £1230 (Rs. 12,300), leaving for local use 4439 
tons (124,275 ;«««*•) valued at £23,313 (Rs. 2,33,130). Except that 
it is largely given to horses, the details given for wheat apply to 
gram. 

Of Groceries the imports of groundnuts average 2092 tons 
(58,-584 mans) valued at £13,907 (Rs. 1,39,070) a year and the 
exports average 200 tons (5005 mans) valued at £1613 (Rs. 10,130), 
leaving for the city u.sc 1892 tons (52,979 nuins) valued at £12,3-54 
(Rs. 1,23,540). Groundnuts arc grown locally and come from Satara. 
Much of the local produce, about half the imports, is brought in 
shells and used by Hindus mostlv on fast days. The nuts arc baked 
in their shell or fried and eaten. iSometimes thev are ])ounded, 
mixed with raw sugar, and made into balls for eating. From about 
two miles round the city groundnuts are brought fresh every day 
and sold to retail dealers by Kachis or 51alis who buy the standing 
crops from the growers. F'rom long distances groundnuts come 
unshelled and are sold to Tclis or oilmen through brokers in the 
same way as grain. 

The imports of cocoa-kernel and coeoanuts average 902 tons 
(25,249 mans) valuial at £13,271 (Rs. 1,32,710) a vear and the 
export.s average 134 tons (3773 mans] valued at £2700' (Rs. 27.(i'.»()), 
leaving for Poona use 7(;8 tons (21.470 mans) valued at £l0.-502 
(Rs. 1, 05,020). Ijarge quantities of cocoa-kernel ami coeoanuts come 
by rail from Bombay and small quantities in carts from iMahad in 
Kolaba. Coeoanut.s arc chiefly sold by (Maratha Xaralvalas that is 
<a)Coanut-seller.s ami coe<)a kernels by Gujarat \ -ani groeer.s. The 
Naralvalas are poor and trade on borrowed capital. The Gujarat Yanis 
are well-t(j-do. Besides as a condiment large quantities of coeoanuts 
are ofi'ered to the gods and distributed to friends ami relations at 
marriage and other ceremonies. iSima- tli,, opening of the railwav in 
18-58 the imports of coeoanuts have considerably risen and the price 
fallen by about twentv-five per cent. 
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The imports of betelnuts average 218 tons (6120 mans) valued at 
£6375 (Rs. 63,750) a year, and the exports average forty-three tons 
(1207 mans) valued at £1372 (Rs. 13,720), thus leaving for 
Poona use 175 tons (4913 mans) valued at £5003 (Rs. 50,030). 
Betelnuts are imported by Gujarat Vani grocers from Bombay, Belari, 
and Dharwar. Betelnuts are offered to the gods and to friends and 
relations on a visit they are served by way of courtesy. After a 
meal all Hindus generally chew betelnut either with betel-leaf or 
tobacco. 

Raw sugar or gul imports average 5271 tons (147,583 mans) 
valued at £78,024 (Rs. 7,80,210) a year, and exports average 
3148 tons (88,139 mans) valued at £46,020 (Rs. 4,60,200), leaving 
for Poona use 2123 tons(59,444 maii.‘:)valuedat£32,004(Rs. 3,20,040).^ 
Raw sugar comes in large quantities from the neighbourhood of 
Poona and from Satdra, Poona, Kolhapur, and the Southern Maratha 
Country or the Bombay Karnatak. From Satara the growers them- 
selves bring the raw sugar to Poona. From Kolhapur and the 
Bombay Karnatak the trade centres at Kolhapur whence the dealers 
send raw sugar to Lingayat brokers in Poona. In Poona the 
brokers either sell it to local Gujarat Vani dealers or consign it to 
Gujarat and up-country stations to which the bulk of the exported 
sugar goes. At present (1884) all raw sugar comes in carts. After 
the opening of the West-Deccan or Poona-Londa railway, probably 
in 1889, this raw sugar, instead of going through Poona, will be 
sent direct to Gujarat and other places and Poona imports and 
exports wiU considerably fall. 

Sugar imports average 1279 tons (35,814 mans) valued at £40,095 
(Rs. 4,00,950) a year, and exports 329 tons (9205 mans) valued at 
£10,352 (Rs. 1,03,520), leaving for Poona use 950 tons (26,609 mans) 
valued at £29,743 (Rs. 2,97,430). Sugar is chiefly brought from 
Bombay by local Gujarat Thni dealers. Coarse sugar is also brought 
in small quantities from Kolhapur and the Bombay-Karnatak. The 
well-to-do and middle classes generally use sugar and the poor raw 
sugar. 

The imports of clarified butter average 798 tons (22,336 mans) 
valued at £59,276 (Rs. 5,92,760) a year, and the exports average 
81 tons (2272 mans) valued at £5948 (Rs. 59.180), leaGng for 
Poona use 717 tons (20,064 aiaas) valued at £53,328 (Rs. 5,32,380). 
Besides locally from the Marais or western hills, clarified butter comes 
from B.irsi in Shohlpur, Athni in Belgaum, and the Sangli State. 
From the west the cattle owners themselves bring clarified butter to 
Poona, and from other parts it is chiefly imported by local Gujarat 
Vani dealers. The export is small. 

Tobacco imports average 848 tons (23,733 ?«a as) valued at £16,606 
(R.s. l.OO.OCiO) a year, and exports aA-erage 121 tons (3378 mans) valued 
at £2358 (Rs. 23,580), leaving for Poona use 727 tons (20.355 mans) 
valued at £14,218 (Rs. 1,42,480). Tobacco comes in carts chiefly from 


1 These returns must be increased by about ten per cent to represent the local 
produce which is not taxed. 
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Belgaum, Dh^rwslr, Kolhapur, and Miraj. Poona has two or three 
Lingayat merchants who import large quantities of tobacco and sell 
it to retailers and makers of snuff. Tobacco is smoked made into 
snuff and chewed with betelnut and leaves. Before it is exported, 
tobacco is partly pounded into snuff by Brahman dealers and partly 
cut dressed and spiced for chewing by Brahman and Lingayat 
dealers. Poona snuff finds a market in Northern India as far as 
Benares, and the dressed tobacco for chewing goes all over the 
Bombay Presidency. Of the total exports of 727 tons (20,355 
man.^) valued at £1'L24S (Rs. 1,42,480), about 121 tons (3393 
valued at £2341 (Rs. 23,410) go as snuff and 606 tons (16,962 
mans) valued at £11,907 (Rs. 1,19,070) go as dressed tobacco for 
chewing. As the tobacco is cither pounded into snuff or dressed for 
chewing before it is sent from Poona, it is probable that the trade 
will increase after the opening of the AYest Deccan Railway. 

According to the city octroi returns, for the three years ending 
1883-84, the imports of green vegetables averaged 12,508 tons 
(350,233 mans) valued at £21,890 (Rs. 2,18.900), and the exports 
averaged 618 tons (17,295 mans) valued at £1081 (Rs. 10,810). 
To this must be added at least an equal amount of imports and 
exports of vegetables, which, being grown within municipal limits 
and carried in headloads, are free from the municipal tax. Green 
vegetables and fruits are grown in about 2000 acres of garden land 
within five miles of Poona. The growth of green vegetables and 
fruits has largely increased since the opening of Lake Fife and the 
Mutlia Canal (1875-1879). The vegetable growers are Kachis and 
ALUis who sell standing crops to wliolcsale dealers, chiefly Kachis, 
Marathas, ALili.s, and Bagvan Musalnians. To retail dealers vege- 
tables are sold through Maratha and Mali brokers called dahils or 
di'indivdh'is, who, besides a handful of vegetables, are paid lid. to 
(id. (1-4 a.s.) on every sale of 320 pounds (1 jialln of 4 vians). 
A^egetables are eaten daily by ;dl classes. The exports, which date 
from the opening of the railway in 1858, are almost all to Bombay. 

Betel-leaf imports average 2160 tons ((>0,470 mans) valued 
at £32,3,21 (Rs. 3.23, .210), and ex])orts average 13,42 tons (37,.')55 
mans) valued at £20.()9(» (Rs. 2,l>U,900). leaving for Poona use 818 
tons (22.!)15 ama.s) valued at £12.231 (Rs. 1,22.310). The growers 
of betel-leaves are mostly 'I’irgul Brahmans and a few Manithas. and 
the sellers, who are called rambi,lis, are niosllv Musalmrms and a 
few Alarathas. A betel-1, -af sho])k('epi'r offers for sah' betel-leaves, 
beteliuits. slaked lime, catt'chu, and tol)aceo. Betel-leaf is eaten by 
all classes as a dessert alter food. A eoujjlc of leaves witli a little 
Inn,' rubl>e(l on M'lth the finger to the back of (‘aeh leaf, a cpiarter of 
a betelnut. and cat,’chn ai-e chewed together, and in addition to this 
some chew t,,bacco. Tin' leaves are cured before being eaten. 
I’oona is known as liaving the best cured leavt's in the ^Deccan. 
Fr,’sh leav,'s arc liar.sh and bitter. To rcniov,' the harshness th,' 
lea\es aie kept closely packed tdl tlu' .sa], di'U's when the leaf 
soft and gc'ts a shining yellow. Betel-leaf is largely s,'nt to BombnV. 

Imports of dry and salted fi-sh average 620 tons (17,373 mavs) 
valued at £6949 (Rs. 69,490). Of this, as an article of trade only 
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sixty-four tons (1800 mans) valued at £720 (Es. 7200) are sent to 
Bhor. Of the rest about 556 tons (55,737 mans) valued at £6229 
(Rs. 62,290) are locally sold in small quantities to the people of the 
Mr'tvah or western hills, and as much is used by the city people. 
Fish is imported from Bombay and the Konkan, mostly by two large 
traders, and in small quantities by a few local Bhois. The retail 
sellers are Bhoi and Musalman women. Fish is eaten by ilusal- 
mans and by all flesh-eating Hindus. 

Of food for animals, fodder imports average 30,726 tons 
(860,334 mans) valued at £21,508 (Rs. 2,15,080) a year, all of 
which is used in Poona. 3977 tons (111,344 mans) valued at 
£2784 (Rs. 27,840), shown under exports in the above statement, are 
fodder passed free of duty from Government grass-lands or hurans 
for Government cattle and horses. Of fodder grass comes from 
Government forest and pasture reserves and neighbouring villages, 
and millet and other straw from a distance of twenty-four miles 
round Poona. The chief fodder markets are held in the north and 
west of the city where the growers sell fodder through Maratha 
brokers who are paid 6(f. (4 as.) for every cart-load. 

Imports of chaff oil-cake and cotton seed average 1169 tons (32,737 
man.s) valued at £3040 (Rs. 30,400) a year, and exports average 
eighty-eight tons (2468 mans) valued at £265 (Rs. 2650), lea^ung 
for Poona use 1081 tons (30,269 mans) valued at £2775 (Rs. 27,750). 
Of these chaff and husks come from West Poona or the il/dya/s where 
rice is largely grown ; oil-cake comes from the east from Sirur and 
latterly from Gujarat ; and cotton seed comes from the south and 
east. Generally the growers bring these articles to Poona where 
they are bought by milkmen and other consumers. Tne exports 
are chiefly to neighbouring villages by well-to-do people who keep 
milch cows and buffaloes. 

Of fuel and ligliting materials firewood imports average 29,599 
tons (828,771 mans) valued at £34,529 (Rs. 3,45,290) a year; 
this import is all used in Poona. About 809 tons (22.646 mans) 
valued at £990 (Rs. 9900), shown under exports in the statement, are 
the firewood used in the cantonment which lies outside of municipal 
limits. The main imports of firewood are hdhhiil wood from the east 
and the poorer classes of trees chiefly from Government forests in 
the west of tlic district and from the Bhor state. The firewood of 
the Government and Bhor state forests is yearly leased by wholesale 
Maratha timber dealers of Poona who sell it to Maratha petty 
dealers in the city. From other parts standing trees are bought by 
Maratha petty dealers and sometimes by IMhars who fell and bring 
the wood to the city. During the last twenty years, as the supply 
is short of the demand, the price of firewood has steadily risen. 

Cliarcoal imports average 2461 tons (68,899 7nans) valued 
at £5167 (Rs. 51,670, a year. The exports are small. The 
charcoal dealers are Lonaris who buy wood in the forest, make it into 
charcoal, and import the charcoal into the city on hired pack bul- 
locks, mules, and ponies. Charcoal is largely used by blacksmiths 
coppersmiths and other metal-workers. During the last twenty- 
five years, as the district is bare of forests, the price of local 
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charcoal has so greatly risen, that the large metal factories have to 
use coal and coke. 

Imports of oilseeds average 848 tons (23,737 mans) valued 
at £.5134 (Rs. 51,340) a year. Oilseeds come chiefly from the 
Poona district and are sold in the same way as bdjri and other grains. 
The exports are small. 

Imports of oil other than kerosine average 1363 tons (38,164 
mans) valued at £35,688 (Rs. 3,56,880) a year, and exports 
average 523 tons (14,632 mans) valued at £13,704 (Rs. 1,37,040), 
thus leaving for the city use 840 tons (23,532 mans) valued at 
£21,984 (Rs. 2,19.840). Imports of kerosine oil roughly average 
810 tons (22.050 mans) valued at £7930 (Rs. 79,300) a year. 
Groundnut safflower and sesame oil is brought from Indapur and 
Sasvad in Poona, from Barsi in Sholapur, and from Satara : and 
cocoanut oil and kerosine from Bombay. Large quantities of oil are 
pressed in Poona by Hindus of the Teli caste. 

Of building materials imports of bricks and tiles average 8991 
tons (251.758 mans) valued at £3619 (Rs. 36,190) a year. 
Bricks and tiles are made by local potters in the outskirts of the 
city. 

Imports of cut-stone, chiefly quarried in the neighbouring hills, 
average 3426 tons (95,922 mans) valued at £1881 (Rs. 18,810) a 
year. Imports of lime, which is baked in the outskirts of the city, 
average 3061 tons (85,696 mans) valued at £3304 (Rs. 33,040), and 
exports, which are chiefly toKirkec, average 2112 tons (59,162 7iians) 
valued at £2281 (Rs. 22,810). 

Timber imports average 5703 tons (159,673 mans) valued at 
£43,256 (Rs. 4,32,560), and exports which are chiefly to neigh- 
bouring Aillagcs and Kirkee average 299 tons (8378 mans) 
valued at £2410 (Rs. 24,100). Of timber Haulmain teak comes 
from Bombay. Of local teak the large logs come from Xiisik and the 
rafters from Thana : junglewood comes from the Mdiads or lYest 
Poona hills and Bhor, and bdhhi'l Avood from twenty-four miles 
round Poona. The large trade Avith Bombay and Thana is in the hands 
of Konkan and Cutch Musalmans who trade on their oaa'u capital. 
Other petty timber dealers arc Mariithils Avho trade on capital 
borroAved at high interest. 

Bamboo imports aA'crage 1204 tons (33.716 mans) valued 
at £3631 (Rs. 36,310) a year. Split bamboos fit for roofs arc 
brought from Bombay by large ^lusalman timher dealers ; and 
green bamboos fit to make baskets and matting are brought from the 
Afurals or western suh-diA'isions by villagers and sold either to 
Manitha timber dealers or to Buruds or ba.sket-makers. 

Inqiorts of drugs and spices average 2313 tons (64,762 mans) 
A alued at £67,867 (Rs. 6,78,670) a year. Drugs and spices arc chiefly 
brought by Gujarat Yani grocers from Bombay. 

Piece-goods imports aA'cragc 1696 tons (41,497 mans) Aalued 
at £255,834 (Rs. 25,58,340) a year, and exports aA’crage 702 
tons (19,667 mans) A’alued at £113,550 (Rs. 11,35,500). Of hand- 
made cotton cloth coarse AA’aistcloths or dhotars and robes or sildis 
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are brought from Sholapur by Shimpis, and fine waistcloths and 
robes are brought by Marwar Vanis from Nagpur and Dharwar or 
Narayan Peth in the Nizam’s territories and sometimes from Benares 
in North India, and S;ilcm and other parts of Madras. Steam-made 
cotton piece-goods, both of English and of Bombay make, were 
formerly brought by Bohoras and are now also brought by Brah- 
mans and Marathas. Of late the use of Bombay-made cloth has 
greatly increased. Foreign silks, brocades, and woollen cloth are 
brought by Bohoras from Bombay, and country blankets are 
brought by Sangars from Sholapur. Besides these imports a large 
quantity of coarse cotton robes and waistcloths and richly embroidered 
silk cloths are locally woven. The exports are consigned direct, 
chiefly to Satara and other southern districts. After the opening 
of the Poona-Londa Bailway this export trade, instead of probably 
passing through Poona, will go direct and the Poona trade will fall 
considerably. 

Metal imports average 3d41 tons (99,157 mans) valued at 
£174,643 (Bs. 17,46,439) and exports average 1002 tons (28,067 
■mann) valued at £61,966 (Rs. 6,19,660). The exports include only 
metal sheets and do not include the brass and copper vessels which 
average about eighty per cent of the metal sheets imported. The 
imports have been steadily increasing. In 1882-83 they were about 
twenty per cent above the average or worth £250,000 (Rs. 25 Ukhs). 
The working into vessels adds about twenty-five per cent to the value 
of the metal. So that the value of the exported ware may be roughly 
estimated at £240,000 (Rs. 24 lakhs). During the last twenty- 
five years the metal trade of Poona has steadily grown. Poona has 
displaced Ahmadnagar which used to be the chief metal mart in the 
Deccan, and supplies are now sent not only over the whole Deccan 
but also to the Berars, Khandesh, and the Nizam’s territorv. The 
finer vessels of Nasik and Sangli are rivalled by the Poona wares. 
Even in the finer articles, in a few years Poona will probably displace 
Nasik and Sangli. Of metals Europe-made copper, brass, and 
iron arc largely brought from Bombay by Gujarat Yanis. To make 
vessels Gujarat Yanis employ local Kasar Tambat and other crafts- 
men. The making of brass and copper vessels gives work to 
about 3000 men who are paid either monthly or by the piece. The 
original workers came from Ahmadnagar. Lately, owino- to the 
thriving trade, many Marathas and others have taken to this craft 
and several Gujarat Yanis have grown rich. 

Of articles freed from municipal taxes, cotton imports for 
1882-83 were 124 tons (680 mans) valued at £884 (Rs. 8840) and 
exports were 213 tons (-5974 7nans) valued at £7766 (Rs. 77,660). 
The imports are chiefly from the south-east of the district where 
cotton is grown. Most of the cotton dealers arc Gujarat Yanis. 

Imports of dye roots, barks, and other colouring materials 
for 1882-83 wore 131 tons (3670 mans) valued at £367 (Rs. 36,700) 
and exports were 315 tons (8818 mans) valued at £882 
(Rs. 8820). Those articles are gathered in the forests and brouo-ht 
to the market by the hill people of West Poona and sold to Gujardt 
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Vani grocer.?. In. this trade the grocers make a cent per cent 
profit. 

Imports of dried fruit for 1882-83 were 680 tons (19,028 wans) 
valued at hl.5,222 (Rs. 1,-52.220) and exports 4G1 tons (12,900 
mans) valued at £10,318 (Rs. 1,03,180). Of dried fruit, dried 
plantains are brought from Bassem in Thana by Gujarat Yanis 
and dried figs, pomegranates, grapes, and other fruits are brought 
from Arabia, Persia, and Kabul by Baluchis and Kabulis. The 
exports are chiefly to Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, Satara, and the 
Bombay Karndtak. 

Imports of glassware and glass bangles for 1882-83 were 272 
tons (7004 mans) valued at £3820 (Es. 38,200), and exports were 
thirty-one tons (854 mans) valued at JL427 (Rs. 4270). European 
glass-ware is brought from Bombay by Bohoras. Of bangles China- 
made cut bangles come from Bombay, and country bangles from the 
village of Y elu on the Poona-Belgaum mail road about twelve miles 
south of Poona. The bangle -sellers are Ka.sars. The exports are 
chiefly to neighbouring villages. 

Imports of hides and horns for 1882-83 were 134 tons (3574 
mans) A-aluccl at £4485 (Rs. 44,859), and exports were G22 tons 
(17,427 mans) valued at £20,909 (Rs. 2,09,090). Hides and horns are 
brought by village Mhars from neighbouring villages and sold to 
Saltankars and Dhors. From Poona Saltankars and Dhors export 
hides and horns to Bombay. Three or four unsuccc.ssful attempts 
have been made by Bombay merchants to start tanneries at Poona, 
and the tanneries which were built are now in ruins. 

Salt imports for 1882-83 were 429 tons (12.010 ?Hrni.s) valued at 
£30o2 (Rs. 30,020) a year. Little is exported. Salt is brought by 
Gujarat Yani grocers from Bombay. 

Imports of stationery for 1882-83 were 189 tons (5286 mans) 
valued at £52,860 (Rs. 5,28,600) and exports were 8.5 tons (2300 
mans) valued at £23.900 (H.s. 2.39.000). Stationery is brought 
from Bombay by Bohoras, 3Iarathas, and lately by Brahmans. 
The exports do not change hands in the city, but pass through Poona 
on the way to Satilru and other southern districts. 

Imports of machine-made twist for 1882-83 were 472 tons 
(1-3,210 mans) valued at £2642 (Rs. 26.420). Twist is brought 
from Bombay by 5[arwar \ ;inis and is goTierally sold to local weavers. 
Large quantities are used in thread-making factories lately started 
by Brahman capitalists and worked by IManitha boys. 

Of intoxicating articles imports of smoking hemp or ganja for 
1882-83 were twenty tons (-560 nian.s) valued at £406 (Rs. 4060) 
and exports were six tons (J70 ■mrias) valued at £120 (Rs. 1200). 
Smoking hemp comes from Ahmadnagar and Slioliipur. The right 
to sell it is yearly farmed to one dealer. Gdnja is smoked chieflv by 
Gosavis and ascetics. The exports are chiefly to neighbouring 
villages. 

Opium imports for 1882-83 were two tons (seventy mans) valued at 
£5530 (Rs. 55,300). Opium is suppRed by Government to the farmer 
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to whom the right of selling opium is yearly sold. Opium is smoked 
and eaten chiefly by Musalman Fakirs or ascetics. 

Imports of country liquor for 1882-83 were 495 tons (13,870 
mans) valued at £55,480 (Rs. 5,54,800), and exports were 127 
tons (3570 mans) valued at £14,280 (Rs. 1,42,800). This liquor is 
supplied by the central distiller}’ established at Mundhave about 
eight miles east of Poona. The right of selling country liquor is 
yearly sold to the highest bidder. The exports are chiefly to neigh- 
bouring villages. 

Imports of European liquor for 1882-83 were 610 tons (17,090 
mans) valued at £102,540 (Rs. 10,25,400), and exports were 
fifty-one tons (1432 mans) valued at £8592 (Rs. 85,920). European 
liquor is brought from Bombay by Parsis and Europe shopkeepers. 
It is chiefly used by Hindus in the city and by Christians and Parsis 
in the cantonment. The exports go chiefly to Satara and the Bombay 
Karnatak. 

Of about 25,000 craftsmen about half the number arc capitalists 
and the rest work as labourers. The chief Poona city crafts ai’e the 
making of copjoer and brass vessels, the weaving of silk and cotton 
cloth, the making of gold and silver threads, glass bangles, ivory 
combs, clay figures, iron pots, felt and paper, tape-weaving, and 
wood-turning. As Poona city is the great centre, almost the only 
seat of these crafts and industries, the details have been given in 
the chapter on trade and crafts.^ 

Poona City has twenty-six markets. Of these five are vegetable 
markets, six arc mutton markets, three are fish markets, one is a 
fuel market, two arc fodder markets, and nine arc grain markets. 
The five vegetable and fruit markets are, the Handai or market to 
the north of the Shanvar Palace, the Kotval Cluivdi or police office 
in Budlivar ward, and three Bhajialis or vegetable rows one in Vetal 
Ward and two in A'ditvar \\'ard, a larger near Hurjansing's Pdga, and 
a smaller to the east of Moti Chauk or Pearl (Square. In addition 
to these, on a suitable site in the Shukravar ward, a large central 
market is (1884) being built. 

The largest and most popular market in Poona is the Mandai, 
the fruit and vegetable market to the north of the Shanvar 
Palace. It is held in an open space 166 yards by 45 which 
was originally set apart for tlie retinues of the Peshwas and their 
nobles in state or festive gatherings. This space and the narrow 
belt all round the palace wall between its bastions have been levelled 
and sanded and laid out in paths and rows of stalls. The stalls are 
four to six feet square and the paths six to ten feet wide. A road 
running north and south divides the Mandai proper, that is the large 
space to the north of the palace into an eastern and a western half. 
The eastern half has been set apart for fruits and green vegetables, 
and the western half for fruits, vegetables, root vegetables, and 
miscellaneous articles. The northern third of each half is set apart 
for brokers and wholesale dealers, and the two southern thirds are 
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allotted to petty staUkeepers. From four to seTon in the morning 
Kunbi and Mali carts laden with vegetaui -s, i rmons, figs, oranges, | 
groundnuts, potatoes, and other field and garden produce come from I 
the vdlages and gardens round Poona to market and are ranged in j 
rows on the ground set apart for wholesale dealers. j 

The wholesale dealers, who are Kachis or market-gardeners of 
Upper Indian origin and Mardthas, buy the daily arrivals soon after i 
they come to market and dispose of them in small lots to retailers who 
carry them to their stalls and sell them to users. The market 1 
hours are six to eleven in the morning. Among the middle classes 
home supplies are bought by the male heads of families. Among 
the lower classes the women generaUy come and the higher classes 
send their servants to buy supplies. As soon as their morning 
wholesale purchases are over, the wholesale dealers daily send in 
wicker baskets large quantities of potatoes, onions, chillies, and leaf 
vegetables, the produce of gardens within twenty miles of Poona, to 
Bombay, Sholdpur, and the Nizam’s country. These dealers have 
agents in Bombay, or are themselves agents to Bombay dealers, to 
whom they consign the produce. Besides the wholesale dealers 
another class of middlemen, the brokers or daZd/s, bargain for buyers 
and sellers and weigh the articles for a fee. The scale on which 
the wholesale traders deal varies greatly, some of them being large 
traders and men of capital The brokers make 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) 
a day and spend all their earnings. The retail sellers, who seldom 
have capital, borrow 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) from moneychangers for 
the day at an interest of ^ anna the rupee, make their purchases, 
and, after selling them retail, return the lender his money with 
interest. Their daily profits vary from 6fi. to Is. (4-8 a.s.). When 
the retail stallholder has bought his da^^’s supplies, he or she, for 
as many women as men sell, spreads on the ground a mat or a 
piece of sacking, and, on the sacking, lays the articles either in baskets 
or in heaps and sits among the baskets with a pair of scales close at 
hand. These retail dealers are chiefly Kachis and Malis who are 
Hindus, and Tambolis who are both Hindus and Musalmans. The 
Kachis chiefly sell fruit, the Malis both fruit and vegetables, and the 
Tdmbolis seldom anything but betel-leaves and tobacco. On the ' 
east side of the Palace gateway, between the bastions, in a row 
next the road, ilusalman Atars deal in the coloured powders which 
.me used in making brow-marks, and in incense and perfumery. 
They arrange their wares in small heaps on metal plates laid on 
wooden stools. Over their wares, as a sunshade, they open a large 
umbrella or stretch a cloth on poles. They bring their stores daily 
to market on their heads and curry back what remains unsold. They 
make their goods at home from raw materials which they buy from 
grocers. Beliind the Atars two rows of Maratha Vani women sell 
three varieties of gra6s-.secds, devhhdt rdjijira and varl, groundnuts, 
mw sugar, salt, and articles eaten on fast days.^ Behind these stalls, 
in a row against the Palace wall, sit a few grocers or Nestis 
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whose chief wares are assafoetida, cinnamon, cloves, cocoanuts, coriander, 
cumin-seed, pepper, sesame, spices, and turmeric. To the east of 
the perfumers and grass-seed sellers sit a few Malis and Brahmans 
who sell plantain-leaf dining plates ; further east a few Gurav 
or priestly Maratha women sell patr avals or dry leaf platters, of 
six or ten leaves of the palas, banian, and other large-leafed trees 
stitched together round a centre leaf. Behind the Gurav platter- 
sellers are cocoanut-sellers or NaralvaMs. The shroffs or money- 
lenders and changers, all Deshasth Brahmans, sit with a heap of copper 
coins and cowrie-shells piled on a small cloth stretched before them. 
They squat in threes and fours as near the retail sellers as possible. 
Besides the interest on daily cash advances to petty dealers they earn 
6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) a day from changing copper for silver and shells. 
In all transactions under (iff.) cowrie or shells are used, 

eighty to ninety-six shells going to the quarter anna. The shells 
are counted with notable speed in sets of four. The ground between 
the bastions to the west of the eastern gate is held by a row of 
vegetable dealers fronting the road, chiefly Malis who sell their 
garden produce retail instead of parting with it wholesale in the 
morning. Behind the Malis are two rows of garlic tamarind onion 
and other rehsh sellers ; and behind these again, touching the wall, 
sit dealers in chillies who are specially kept to this out-of-the-way place 
to avoid the nuisance which chillies cause when exposed to the sun 
and wind. The wholesale dealers carry on their business in the open 
air and generally finish their work before the sun gets strong. The 
retail dealers either open a large umbrella or stretch a cloth over 
their stalls to shelter themselves and their wares from the sun and 
rain. The dealings in green vegetables are carried on under the 
shade of one or two large banian trees in the north-west of the open 
space. The narrow strip of ground along the east of the palace wall, 
between the first two bastions from the north-east corner, is occupied 
by a front row of dealers in haberdashery ; by a middle row of dealers 
in tobacco and spices : and in the space close under the wall by 
rope-selling Mangs. The space between the bastions further south 
is allotted to basket-makers, potters, dealers in old iron, old brass 
and copper vessels, and old furniture. The basket-makers or Buruds 
live in the houses across the road from their stalls. The potters 
store their wares in rented houses. ISIost of the dealers in ironware 
are Bohoras. On the south side of the palace, on the strip of ground 
to the east of the centre bastion, shoemakers and fisherwomen of the 
Bhoi caste sit in two lines facing each other. Only dry fish brought 
from the Konkan arc sold hero ; fresh river fish are sold from door to 
door. The space to the west of the centre bastion is empty and is 
set apart as a carriage stand. On the west side of the palace, the 
strip of land to the south of the centre bastion is the grass market 
where bundles of gr. ■on and dry grass and stalk fodder are stored. 
The trade in stalk fodder and dry grass is brisk, the dealers making 
l.s'. to 2s. (Re. i-l) a day. Green grass is brought by villagers 
from twelve miles round in head-loads and is offered for sale at 2 jd. to 
4iiZ. (1^-3 as.) a load. The strip of land to the north of the centre 
bastion is held by dealers in firewood and cowdung-cakes about ten 
inches across and one inch thick. The firewood is cut in thirty pound 
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(I mau) faggots wortli 6d. to Is. (4 -8 as.). The cowdtmg-cakes are 
piled in small heaps and sold at gd. to each (3-6 for \ a.). A few 
timber-dealers buy trees in the A'illages roimd Poona, cut them, and 
dispose of the fuel in the city at a large profit. On an average fair- 
weather day in 1882, of all kinds of produce 18-5 cart-loads weighing 
about seventy-nine tons (2220 mans) and worth about £21 0 (Es. 2100) 
were brought to the Mandai. Of the whole amount sixty cart-loads 
weighing about twenty-six tons (720 mans) and worth £90 (Es. 900) 
were vegetables ; twenty cart-loads weighing about nine tons (240 
mans) and worth £60 (Es. 600) were fruit ; ten cart-loads weighing 
about four tons (120 muns) and Morth £-5 (Es. -jO) were firewood; 
eighty cart-loads weighing about thirty-four tons (960 7nans) and 
worth £40 (Es. 400) were fodder ; and fifteen cart-loads weighing about 
six tons ( 180 };(fli/6) and worth £1-5 (Es. 1-50) were miscellaneous. 
On holidays and fast days spccialh' large quantities of sweet potatoes 
or 7'ii talas and earthnuts or Ihniiuugs are generally sold. On 
Sundays and AVednesdays a mai’ket is held in the afternoon to the 
south and east of the Shanvar palace at which old furniture, books, 
pictures, clothes, lamps, glassware, and lumber are sold by dealers from 
the cantonment bazar. On these day.s also villagers from the country 
round bring poultry and eggs, and carpenters bring sf ooLs, churns or 
rat'/.'!, pestles or nnisnls, and two varieties of dishes called A’lif/iruf.? 
and [ladgns. Upto 1862 the sjiace to the north of the palace was used 
for the half-weekly cattle-market wliich is now held in the village of 
Bhamburda across the Mutha to the west of the city. The iMandui 
market is open everyday in the year. Holidays are busier rather 
than slacker than other days. The market is o\ er by noon when the 
municipal sweepers and water-carts c(ane and sweep and water the 
ground for next morning. <.)f the four smaller vegetable and fruit 
markets, that held in the Kolvdil t'hiivdi or jadiee (jtlice in Budhvar 
ttard is in a large building mice the priijierty of (lovernnieiit which in 
184.J Was sold to a private jierson. The three Bhajiiilis or vegetable 
rows, one in A etiil ward anti two in Aditviir ward, are open markets 
where the dealers .squat at the side of the street or in house verandas. 
All these four smaller markets are open throughout the dav. The 
dealers, who arc Kachis and Mails, buy their stocks at the IMandai 
market in the early morning and sell at their stalls to consumers. 

C)f the six mutton markets, one in Ivasba ward has twelve stalls, one 
in Khatikali or Butchers’ row near Subhansha in Eavivar ward has 
fourteen stalls, one in Burjansing s I’aga in Eavlviir ward has fortv- 
eight stalls, one in 4 et;il ward has sixteen stalls, one in Hhavani 
ward has si.x stalls, and one in Aana ward has sixteen stalls. I’he 
mutton markets in Kasha. \ et;il. iVana. and Bhaviini wards have 
beeii built by the iMumeijiahty since ]S77. The market in Durjan- 
siiig s I’aga is a large (luadrangular private building hired bv the 
^Municipality and let to butchei's. Hutchers’ row near Subluinsha is the 
oldest mutton market influ'city Here the butchers have their private 
stalls or sell in the front rooms of their dwellings. Thi v have a common 
slaughter-house. The Bhav.-ini ward mutton market is a private 
budding fronting the main road leading to the cantonment bazar 
which IS temporarily li.-ensed by the .Municipalitv for the sale of meat, 
lire municipal mutton marketsare built on a standard plan with detached 
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slaughter-houses. The stalls are arranged facing each other in a 
covered building on two feet high plinths with a central passage under 
the ridge. The side walls, which form the backs of the stalls, are 
carried to within two feet of the post plate and eaves of the roof. 
Each stall is six feet wide and seven feet long. It opens on the 
central passage and is separated from the next stalls by the posts which 
bear the roof. The whole of the inside stalls, as well as the passage, 
are paved and are washed daily. The slaughter-houses are paved and 
walled enclosures with an open entrance in one corner covered by a 
screen wall. Inside the pavement slopes to a gutter which drains into 
a cess-pool outside, the contents of which are removed daily. The 
private markets are ordinary sheds or dials with earthen floors and 
detached slaughter- vards. The number of animals dailv slaughtered 
vanes irom sixt}’ to 180 and averages 1'20, three-fourths of them 
sheep and one-fourth goats. The slaughtered animals are hung up to 
poles in the slaughter-houses, skinned, and dressed, and tlie mutton is 
carried to the market and hung by ropes from hooks in front of the 
stalls. The butcher sits on a piece of sacking or mat on the floor of 
the stall with the meat hanging in front of him and a block of wood 
resting against his legs. The customers stand outside or below the 
stall where they are served. Mutton sells at 2\d. to M. (11 -2 as.) 
a pound. A butcher kills daily one to three sheep or goats according 
to demand. Iluyers generally keep to one butcher and those that 
use meat daily settle accounts once a month. The butchers are 
Maruthas and Muhammadans. Most animals are slaughtered by 
Musalmiin priests or innUds who are paid gd. tofd. (|-^a.) an 
animal. Musalmaus kill animals the killer facing west with the animal’s 
head to the south and the legs to the north. Jews, Bohoras, and some 
Marathiis have peculiarities in the way of slaughtering animals and have 
compartments allotted to them at the slaughter-houses. The Bohoras 
do not kill the animals on the stone pavement but on wooden 
platforms. Some ilanithas first otter tlie animal to the goddess Boldi 
and after killing it ofl'er its head to the goddess. Jews have a 
special butcher and have compartments allotted to them at the difl'erent 
slaughter-houses. 

The three fish markets are to the south of the Shanvar palace and 
in Aditvar and Yetal wards. In o|)en ground to the south of the 
Shan^■d,r palace forty or fifty stalls are kept daily by Bhoi women 
for the sale of dry Konkan fish. A well-built private fish market 
wifh fwenty-four sfalls arranged in rows in Aditvar ward back street 
is used cliiefly for the sale of salt fish, with a few fresh fish in the 
evening. A third fish market is lield in Yetal ward where fresh 
fish and a little dry fisli arc offered in an open plot. lYoraen of the 
Bhoi caste are the chief fish-sellers and Kunbis from the neighbouring 
villages are the chief consumers. 

The chief fuel of the upper and middle classes is firewood which is 
brought in carts and sold at 8'’. to lO.s. (E,s.4-5) the cart-load. 
Cowdung-i'akcs are the main fuel of the bulk of the townspeople. 
A cart-load of about 500 cakes costs 4s. to Gs. (Ils.2-3). Retail sales 
of firewood and cowdung-cakes are made at the Mandai under the 
west wall of Shanvar palace and in many private enclosures. The 
only market where a month’s supply or other large quantity can be 
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bought is the Gadetal or Cart Stand in the north-east of Mangalvdr 
ward. This tal or stand is an open field, let only during the fair season, 
where about 175 cart-loads of cowdung-fuel and 250 cart-loads of 
firewood are daily brought and sold. Two large fodder markets are 
open only during the fair season, the Cart Stand or Gadetal which is 
also used as a fuel market and the sandy bed of the Mutha under 
the Lakdi bridge to the north-west of the city. Kadba, that is 
Indian millet or jcari stalks, is the chief fodder used in the city. 
About 200 cart-loads, containing 100 to 200 bundles and selling at 
8s. to 12s. (Es. 4-6), are brought daily to the Gadetal and sixty 
cart-loads to the Lakdi bridge market. Besides in these two chief 
markets millet stalk and fodder can be bought retail in the Mandai 
and in several other places in difierent parts of the city. Hay or grass 
is stacked in large quantities beyond the Lakdi bridge and in the out- 
lying yards on the west of the Sadashiv ward. Hay is rarely used in 
the city. Most of the dry grass goes to the military cantonment 
where large quantities are used as horse-fodder. Fuel and fodder 
are brought to the city markets by vdlagers in their own carts and 
sold either to wholesale dealers or to consumers. 

The city has nine grain markets ; Adte or Commission Agents^ 
row in Nana ward, Dane or Grain row in Nfirdyan ward, Ddne row 
in Shukravar ward, Dane row in Budhvar ward, Dane row in Vetal 
ward, a rice market in Hhukravar ward, pulse rows or Dalalis in 
Mangalvar Bhavani and Ganj wards, and a Maido or flour row in 
Aditvar ward. The chief footl grains used in Poona are hdjri, Jvnri, 
rice, and wheat, and of pulse tur and gram. Besides supplies from the 
■villages round, bdjri is brought from Yfimbhori a market town in 
Ahmadnagar.yr<(r) from Sholapur, rice from West Poona and Thdna, 
and wheat and gram from the Upper Hills or Balcghdt to the 
north-east of Sholapur. In special seasons grain comes from much 
greater distances. During the 1876-77 famine quantities of grain 
poured in from Central and Northern India and from Gujarat. 
In ordinary years the grain merchants of Poona import only for 
local use ; during the 1876-77 famine Poona became the chief 
grain centre for the Bombay lieccan. The chief market for 
wholesale p-ruin dealings is the Adte Ali or Agents^ row in Nana 
ward. About forty of these dealers, chiefly Marwar and Gujarat 
\ anis, have large houses with front and rear enclosures and grain 
stores in neighbouring .streets. Imports by country carts arc 
brought to market in the morning and sales are negotiated 
at once. Imports by rail are brought at noon and in the afternoon 
and are sold ofi next morning. Grain is generallv bought and kept 
in stock ill 200 pound (24 >«an.s')bags which are opened onlv" wlien tlic 
grain lias to be measured out. During the fair season large heaps of 
giain-bags lie in front of the shops or in the open enclosures. The 
grain-dealers either buy on their own account or act as agents 
for the purchase or sale of supplies for others in distant districts 
charging a three to five per cent commission. Ilesidents in Poona, 
who can afford it, buy their year’s supply of grain at once. Bdjri and 
jvan are bought in January and February, rice in November and 
December, and wheat and pulse in ilarch and April. Except some 
retail grain-dealers of Niirayan ward all retailers in the city buy in 
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the wholesale market of the Nana ward. They either buy a 
year’s stock at the proper season or as they sell off their stock 
according to the means at their command. The wholesale dealers 
are men of capital, the retail dealers borrow money and trade 
on the security of their stocks. The Narayan ward dealers are 
Marwar V anis of small capital, and as many of them have 
money dealings with the landholders of West Poona, they buy 
direct from the villagers. Narayan ward has about thirty retail 
grain shops, and in the grain row in Shukravar ward, which is 
the leading retail grain market in the city, are about 105 grain shops. 
Vetal ward has fifteen shops and Apa Balvant street in Budhvar 
ward has forty. In the wholesale markets grain is measured and sold 
as it comes. In the retail markets it is dried in the sun, winnowed 
in the breeze, cleaned, and laid out, if the quantities be large in bags, 
and if small in baskets, in the shops, at the street sides, or on the 
shop boards. All retail grain-dealers are Marathas. They keep 
their shops open all day, but most business is done in the evening. 
They earn 2a-. to G.s. (Us. 1-3) a day. The Mavlis or West Poona 
landholders bring their rice to market in head-loads or on ponies 
generally in November and December and onlj- on Mondays or 
Thursdays. They go to the grain row in Shukravar ward, where 
each retail-grain dealer has his own west highland villagers who go 
only to his shop. The dealers either sell on commission on account 
of the growers who bring their produce to market, or they buy whole- 
sale from the growers on their own account and sell afterwards. 

In Poona the making of gram, tur, and other pod-seeds into pulse is 
a distinct calling carried on by Pardeshi or North Indian and Maratha 
ddlvdlds or pulse-splitters. The beans are soaked in water in large 
earthen pots for an hour or two, and laid in the sun to dry, which helps 
to separate the husk from the seed. When the beans are dry they are 
lightly ground in large stone handmills, the upper piece of which 
is balanced on a pivot and lowered or raised at will so as to keep 
the two pieces far enough apart to split without crushing the beans. 
After being split the beans are winnowed and sifted and the split pulse 
is ready for sale. The husk or phol and the refuse or chun are sold 
as food for milch-cattle. Pulse-makers work and sell in three parts 
of the city : in thirteen shops in pulse row or Dal Ali in Mangalvar 
ward, in forty-five shops in Dal Ali in Bhavani ward, and in sixty 
shops in Dal Ali in Ganj ward. During the hot season, when only 
they work, the pulse-dealers make 2*-. to 4.s-. (Rs. 1 - 2) a dav. Ail 
are well-to-do. 

A part of east Aditvar street is held by Maratha flour-grinders 
OT maidevdlda. In making flour, as in splitting pulse, the grain is 
soaked in water and dried in the sun, and is then ground as fine as 
possible. The flour is afterwards sifted through a sieve, the fine flour 
being separated from the coarse flour or rava. The coarse flour, which 
is valued the most, sells at Ijd. (f «.) a pound, while the fine flour 
sells at Id. (f a.) the pound. The refuse is not used for human food. 
Both the first and the second flours form the chief part of all 
festive Hindu dainties. Flour- grinders, of whom there are nine 
grinding-houses and twelve shops in Maide or Flour row, make about 
4.S. (Rs. 2) a day in the busy marriage season and 2s. (Re. 1) a day 
at other times, 
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Retail grocers’ shops are scattered all over the city. Almost every 
street has one or more. The chief centres of the grocery trade are four : 
in Bhavani ward, in Adte or Agents’ row in Aditvar, in Moti Chauk 
or Pearl Square, and in the main street of Y etal ward. The Adtes 
or commission agents of Bhavani ward are Lingayat and Dakshani 
Vfois who receive consignments from Bombay and up-country 
merchants and sell them locally or send them to Bombay or other 
large markets. In no case do these agents keep goods in Poona more 
than a few day's and they' do business only' on commission. The chief 
articles which pass through their hands are cjid or raw sugar, oH, 
tobacco, g( A i. or clarified butter, and refined sugar. Their business is 
brisk both just before and just after the rains. During the rainy 
season, from June to October, they are almost idle. The grocers of 
the Aditvar and Vetal wards deal in all kinds of grocery, importing 
from Bombay' and up-coimtry trade centres but selling only' in 
Poona. They have retail shops as well as large warehouses at 
which they do wholesale business. All are Gujarat Yanis chiefly 
Vaishnavs and are men of capital. Their y'early dealings average 
£10,000 to £15,000 (Rs. 1-11 ldk]is) and their yearly profits 
£200 to £500 (Rs. 2000-5000). Retail grocers, most of whom 
are Gujarat Yanis and a few are Brahmans, have capitals of £50 
to £500 (Rs. 500 - 5000), most of it their own, and make £2 to 
£5 (Rs. 20 - 50) a month. A grocer sits on a box or on a raised 
mud platform, keeps his articles arranged round liim in baskets 
or bags, those most in demand within arm's length, oil in a 
leather jar, and costly articles and rarities hung overhead in bags 
with labels. Dry gocKls are served in waste paper or green leaves, 
and liquids in pots and bottles which the customer brings with him. 
Grocers look greasy' and dirty and arc slovenly in their business. 

An account of the Poona metal work, which is one of the 
chief industries of the city, is given in the Craft chapter.^ 
Poona has three leading metal marts in the main street of 
Aditvar ward south of tlie Pearl Square or Moti Chauk, further 
south near Subhansha’s house, and in the main street of Yetal 
ward. The dealers are Ktisars who do all the local business. The 
export of brass and copper vessels is carried on by ilarwar 
and Gujarat Yanis, who arc more pushing than the Kasars. 
The Pearl Square Ivasar.s sell ready'-mado cooking and water pots. 
The Marwaris near Subhansha's tomb confine themselves mostly to 
the making of bells, small cups, loh's. saucers, and other castings, 
while the Gujaratis in Yet;U Peth chiefly make largo vessels. The 
vessels are arranged in tiers in the shops, the smaller articles being 
hung from the roof in bundles. Two branch streets, both called 
Taveali or Ironpan row, are given entirely' to the making and sale of 
iron pots and pans of English sheet iron. The pots are made and sold 
in the same place, the shops and workhouses being in the same 
building. The business is in the hands of poor Marathas who 
borrow capital at twelve to twenty-four per cent a y'ear, and, though 
they make a fair profit, generally' spend all their earnings. Copper 


* See Part II. pp. 174 - 185. 
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brass and iron sheeting is brought into Poona in large qnantities. 
It is worked into all the forms and sizes of pots required by Hindus 
and other classes for house use. The vessels are sent to the Nizam’s 
dominions, the Berars, and the Bombay Karnatak. The export 
trade and the bulk of the profits are almost exclusively in the hands 
of the ^larwar and Gujarat Yanis, the Kasar and Maratha workmen 
not making more than a comfortable living out of their calhng. 
Metal sheets are sold only in the main street of the Vetal ward. 

Poona City has three cloth markets : the Kapadganj or Cloth Store in 
the Aditvar ward, the Bohori-ali also in Aditvar ward, and the Kapad- 
ali and Cholkhan-ali or Bodice-row in Budhvar ward. The dealers in 
the Aditvar ward Kapadganj are all Marwaris. Those in Bohori-ali 
are chiefly Bohoras, with a few Marathas and Brahmans. The cloth- 
sellers in Budhvar ward are chiefly Shimpis. The Marwaris of the 
Aditvar Kapadganj are the largest traders. They do business both 
wholesale and retail and almost exclusively in hand-made cloth. 
The chief marts from which cloth is brought are Nagpur Ahmadabad 
and Dharwar for the finer cotton-goods, Yeola and the local looms 
for silks and embroidered cloth, and Sholapur for the rougher waist- 
cloths and robes used by the poorer classes. The Shimpis of Budhvflr 
ward also deal in the poorer kinds of hand-woven cloth. They supply 
the middle and low class demand, and the Marwar Yanis supply 
the rich. The Bohoras and other dealers of the Bohori-ali sell all 
kinds of European piece-goods as well as the produce of the Bombay 
mills. Kitihhdhs or embroidered silks and coloured China and 
European silks are also sold by the Bohoras. The Shimpis of 
Cholkhan-ali or Bodice-row sell nothing but the variegated cloth of 
which Hindu women make their bodices. There is more variety in 
the colour, making, striping, and bordering of bodicecloth than of 
any other cloth. A cloth-merchant’s shop generally consists of an 
ouk'r or shop room and an inner room used as a godown or store. 
The shop is scrupulously clean, and cushions are spread round the 
foot of the walls for customers to sit on and lean against. Tlie goods 
are kept in shelves along the walls. The shop fronts are shaded by 
red curtains which keep off the glare and dust and by causing a 
m(’llow ruddy light show articles, especially coloured goods, to 
advantage. All the leading cloth merchants of Poona are men of 
capital and do a large business. Minor dealers work with borrowed 
capital. The profits vary greatly according to individual deahngs 
perhaps from tl to £4U (Rs. lU - 400) a mouth. 

Small silver and gold articles of personal decoration are sold in 
Moti Chauk or Pearl Square street in Aditvar ward by Sonars, Gujarat 
Yanis, and afew Brahmans. Old ornaments are also bought, re-made, 
cleaned, and sold. The more expensive jewelry, pearls diamonds 
and other precious stones, are sold by jewellers who have no 
regular shops but whose houses are well known. They generally 
sell at their own houses, hut when required carry articles to 
their customers, iloti Chauk has about fifty shops, in which necklets 
anklets bracelets, and ear and nose rings are shown on stools, and the 
richer ornaments in glass cases. The shopkeepers squat on cushions 
and their shops are always neat. Trade is brisk during the 
B St!6 — 41 
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rnarriage season. They are not men of capital^ but their business 
yields them a comfortable liviiio- 

O 

At tyo markets in Poona City building timber is sold. One is in 
the yest end of ,Sadashiv yard, the other is in Pangul roy in Clanesh 
yard, the main and east streets on the borders of the Isagjhari 
stream. Timber is sold in logs as brought from the forest. Except 
heavy logs yhich are laid fiat on the ground, the timber for sale is 
set on end in lines in large enclosures leaning against yalls or on 
polos stretched on supports. Teak is the chief timber. As no local 
teak of any size is available, Maulmain or ilalabar teak is brought 
by rail from Bombay. The Maratha timber-dealers of Sadashiv 
yard deal only in local teak and old timber. The timber-dealers 
of Ganesh yard are Konkan Musalmans yho deal both in imported 
and in local teak. Timber is generally sold by the piece or log, the 
cubic measurement being taken only in dealings yith Government. 
About forty-seven timber-dealers ma'ke £o0 to £200 (Es. 500 - 2000) 
a j'ear. 

Poona has the largest snuff and tobacco market in the Deccan. 
About seventy-five tons (2108 Bengal innns) of tobacco are brought 
every year from the Ktinarese and Deccan districts. It is cured, cut, 
dressed, and spiced for chetving or ground into snuff. The Tambakhu 
roy in Shukravar yard and the tyo Tapkir roys in Budhvar and 
Shanvar are entirely given to the curing of tobacco. Earge quantities 
of tobacco are used in Poona, the bettor classes yho do not smoke 
cheying tobacco. Poona-made snuff is sent in large quantities to all 
parts of India. A tobacco or snuff shop differs little from a grocer’s 
shop except that the curing and dressing of the tobacco or the pounding 
into snud is carried on in the shop itself. The leading tobacco 
dealers are Ijingayut ^ anis and Brahmans, the Brahmans confining 
themselves chiefly to snuff-making. Tlie lungavats do more business 
than the Brahmans and earn t40 to £80 (Rs. 400- 800) a year. 
Ihe Brahman .snufi'-makers make £20 to £40 (Es. 200 - 400). ' All 
classes take snutf, especially Brahmans and elderly yomen of other 
castes. 


Poona has tyo markets for the sale of stationorv, one in Budhvar 
mam street and the other in the Bohori-ali of Aditvar main street. 
1 hese shop.s sell a mixture of stationerv, peddlerv. and haberdashery, 
ihe buMiie.ss was formerly yhollv in the hands of Bohora.s, but of late 
a number of l,rahmans have opened stationery and haberdashery shops 
as jung tas\ o manage and requiring little training. Stationers show 
itn uaies m cases, eiqiboards, or shelves, or hang them from the 
shop-root. liny make £1 lo.s. to £5 (Es. 15 - 50) a month. 

In the nnun stieet of Budhvar yard are the shops of Gandhis yho sell 
scented od. mcenso. perfumes, and preserved fruit. The oils arc kept 
n lea her pu saml s.dd small Indian-made glass phials shaped like 
le ( etanteis. Drj perfumes arc served yrapped in paper, and 
G.'mi'rv*’' kept in lacquered earthen jars, 

basin in proportion to their capital, but their 

t,veut\ r ■' ‘‘^fkied almost .■ntirelv tofostive times. About 
t^^ent^-slx Gandhis make £2 lOs. to £7 10.. (Es. 25 - 75) a month. 
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The Flower Seller.?, for which Poona is famous, hate two regular 
markets. In an open veranda with a boarded floor the Phul-malis, 
generally the men, sit with baskets of flowers, according to the season, 
around them and a wet cloth spread in front of them. With a needle 
and thread they keep stringing garlands, nosegays, and bouquets, 
and attend to customers as they call. In the gardens round the city 
plots of flowering plants are regularly grown and let to Malis for the 
season’s flowers. The Mali’s wife and children pluck the flowers in 
the evening before they are fully open and carry them homo in 
baskets covered with green leaves, generallj' plantain leaves as 
plaintain leaves keep flowers cooler than other leaves. Next 
morning the Mali carries the baskets to his shop, strings them into 
garlands and wreaths, and sells them to customers. The flower-man 
is always busy at festive times. Of the two flower markets, one is 
in Budhvar ward opposite the site of the late Budhvar palace, the 
other is in Vetdl ward which is known as Flower Square or Ful- 
chanh. About twenty-three Malis have flower shops in the two 
markets and earn £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a month. 

The Poona Cattle ^Market is held in open ground at Bhamburda 
village close to the west of the city. It is held on IVednesdav and 
Sunday afternoons. The animals sold arc bullocks, buffaloes,* cows, 
ponies, sheep, and goats. About 100 bullocks, 40 buffaloes, 25 ponies, 
and 90 goats are brought to market on each market day. Bargains 
are made through daldls or brokers. 

The details regarding the management of the city come under 
four heads civil, criminal, police, and municipal. The civil work is 
managed by three sub-judges, a Small Cause Court, and an arbitration 
court. The criminal work is managed by two sti2)endiury magis- 
trates, one of the first and one of the second class, and three lionor- 
ary magistrates, one of the first class and two of the tliird class, who 
hold their courts twice a week. The city police consists of one 
inspector, throe chief constables, forty-two head constables, two 
mounted police and 198 constables.'- 

The Municipality was established in 185(5-57 and the 
management of its affairs entrusted to a committee of thirty 
members, nine of whom were cx-oflicio Government officials and 
twenty-one non-official nominated merabei's. In 1 874 the number 
of the committee was raised to thirty-six of whom nine were 
ex-officio Government officials and twenty-seven were nominated 
members. In A})ril 1883 the number was fixed at twentv-ci''-lit 
members, twelve elected, seven nominated, and nine ex-officio Goveun- 
ment officials to bo ultimately reduced to five, when the committee 
will consist of twenty-four members. The executive administration 
is entrusted to a uiaiiagiug committee of seven elected mcmbci s. The 
managing body cha t one of their members as cliairman who liolds 
office for one year. The general body holds four quarterly meetin'i-s 
and the managing committee meets once a week. The munieijadity 
has an executive salaried staff of four, a secretary, an engineer with 
fourteen subordinates, a health officer with nine subordinates, and a 


* Details are given above uinler .Tustice pp. 1-40. 
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superintendent of octroi with seventy subordinates. The monthly 
establishment charges amount to about £226 (Es. 2260). The following 
table shows the municipal income, its sources, and incidence from 1858 


Poona City Municipal Btvenuey 1S5S-1SS3. 


Ye-\r. 

ItlRECT 

T.b.VATIOls. 

Indirect 

Tax-\tiox. 

I 

i 

Miscellaneous. | 

Total. 

! 

Amount. 

Inci- 

dence 

Amount. ) 

Amount. 

Inci- 
de-nco ^ 

, 1 rtfiilAKKS. 

Amsunt, 1^;^- 

1 ( 


£. fi. 


0 

1 

£. a 1 
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The 1858-59 income began with £2800 (Es. 28.000) chiefly from 
tolls. In 1800-61 it rose to £45U5 (Es. 45,050) chiefly from a 
Government contribution of £1242 (Es. 12,420). In 1866-67 a 
house-tax yielding £2504 (Es. 2-5.040) was impo.sed and the income 
rose to £6606 (Es. 66.t»(i0). In lcS(;9-70 o(-trni took the place of tolls 
and the income rose to £12.08-3 (Es. 1.29.(830). In 187-5-76 a water- 
rate was imposed and the farming system, which had brought down 
octroi from £10,801 to £7810 (Es.'l,08.ul0 - Es. 78,100) in 1874-7-5, 
was abolished. The water-rate was imposed to meet a new liability 
of £1000 (Es. 10.000) which the municipality incurred by entering 
into a contract with Government for water from the 5Iutha canal 
which had just been opened. In 1-876 the 2 )roceeds of a wheel-tax 
and the deijart mental collection of octroi brought up the income 
to £14.814 ( Us. 1.4-8. 1 40). In 1878-79 a privy cess was iinjwsed 
and a (^oudrette inanut’acture started in 1870-80. From £16.961 
(Es. I,()9.(il0) in 1879-80 the income rose to £2-'). 304 (Es. 2.33,010) 
inl 882-.8.{ the chief increase being from octroi and jnmdrette, tlio 
income from jioudrette alone being b 1-574 (E.s. 4-5,740) as the demand 
for manure rose greatly with the increase in wet cultivation duo 
to the opening of the Mutha canal. Since 1882-80, the price of 
molas'.cs has lalleii. sugar cultivation has decreased, and with it the 
demand for poudrette. 

The municipality maintains four fire engines, contributes yearly 
£o00 Gls. 500(1) towards the cost of the citv police and lights the 
city roads at a yearly cost of £1000 ( Es. 10,000)“. The city conservancy 
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is done by manual labour. The streets are daily swept by women 
sweepers and the garbage and house refuse are gathered in 300 
dust-bins placed at convenient distances along the streets. From the 
bins the sweepings are partly sold to potters and partly carted to 
a store half a mile to the south of the city, where they are piled in 
heaps and burnt to ashes. The potters remove the rubbish to their 
kilns on their own donkeys and pay the municipality £'o00 to £600 
(Rs. 5000-6000) a year. The ashes prepared at the store are carted 
to the poudrette works. The municipality maintains 150 road 
sweepers and twentj’-five dry rubbish carts for road sweepings and 
garbage which they cart at a cost of £140 (Rs. 1400). At a yearly 
cost of £3500 (Rs. 35,000) the municipality employs 280 scavengers 
to collect nightsoil from 7800 private privies and fifty-four public 
latrines with 286 seats, and twenty-eight iron barrel carts to remove 
the nightsoil to the poudrette works. The nightsoil and ashes are 
mixed in open beds at the works and exposed to the sun to be dried. 
The deposit is daily raked up and a bttle fresh ashes are added at 
each raking. When dry, the mixture becomes inoffensive to smell 
or sight. The proceeds of the poudrette, of which about 6000 tons 
are yearly turned out, amount to £3000 (Rs. 36,000) against a total 
conservancy charge of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 

The municipality has moved thirty-six potters’ kilns and twenty- 
eight tanneries outside municipal limits, and has placed under control 
dyers butchers and others who practise the less offensive trades and has 
confined them to particular places. Six slaughter-houses and meat 
markets have been built in convenient places ; three burial grounds 
are provided on three sides outside municipal limits, and two burning 
grounds have been built on the !Mutha bank one for Brahmans near 
the Omkareshvar temple, and the other for Marathas and others 
near the Lakdi Pul to the south-west of the city. The old burning 
ground was near the meeting of the jMula-Mutha. Within the city 
are seventy-two partly used burial grounds. Most of them are used 
by Muhammadans, five or six by low caste Hindus, and two by 
Christians. It is hoped that these burial grounds may be closed by 
degrees. The registration of births and deaths has been made com- 
pulsory, and the registers showed a death-rate in 1882-83 of twenty- 
four to the thousand. About 3000 children are yearly vaccinated by 
two municipal vaccinators. 

Two-thirds of the city, including the nine wards to the west of the 
Nagjhari stream, have under-ground sewers into which house and 
privy drains carry the sulluge and liquid discharges. The sewers 
empty into an intercepting drain 21 feet broad and 41 feet deep 
arched over on the top. The intercepting drain called the Gandha 
Nala is carried along the river bank from one end to the other of the 
city where it discharges into the river. One sewer discharges into 
the Nagjhari stream itself. The sewers are faulty in shape and 
material and do not work well. They are either mere rectan- 
gular cuts or channels in the ground varying from six to eighteen 
inches in size, lined with stone without cement, and covered 
with loose slabs or irregular blocks of stone. The sewers have often 
to be opened and cleared of the solid deposit which continually 
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gathers in them and oozes into the adjacent ground. The eastern 
third of the city has no sewers. A new drainage scheme designed 
on the latest scientific principles is now under the consideration of 
the municipality. 

Where there are no sewers, the sullage is gathered outside each 
house in a pit, and removed to gardens outside municipal limits. The 
sewers were built with the aqueducts about 1782 by iMadhavrav the 
seventh Peshwa ( 1774- 179-1). 

The natural drainage of tlie city is good and the surface of the 
streets and gullies is completely washed every rainy season. This 
yearly washing adds greatly to the cleanness and healthiness 
of the city. The city has a fall from south to north of about 
seventy feet, being fifty feet a mile. The westmost part slopes west 
into the Ambil Odha stream which runs south-east to north-west 
along the western limits of the city. In the heart of the city the 
Kagjhari stream, whicli rises in the hills l^ miles to the south of the 
city, runs through it from south to north, and drains both banks for 
half a mile on either side. The eastern half mile of the city drains 
into the IManik stream which runs .south to north and forms the 
eastern boundary of the city. 

The city has thirty-eight mile.s of made roads fifteen to forty feet 
nude, and sixteen miles of lanes and alleys varying from six to fifteen 
feet wide. The roads are metalled, the chief roads yearly, and the 
others as they wear out every second third or fourth year. 'Iho yearly 
cost of maintenance is £2000 (Rs. 20,000). The chief alleys are 
gravelled every year, and the minor lanes every second year at a 
yearly co.st of £200 (Rs. 2000). The chief streets are watered from 
the beginning of February to the end of .lune at a yearly cost of 
£300 (Rs. 3000). All the streets and lanes are lighted on dark 
nights at a cost of £1000 ^Rs. 10,0U0) with 000 kerosiue lamps placed 
about 120 yards ai)art. 

The city has an abundant water-snpplv. It has 1290 wells, but, 
except some in gardens and in the outskirts of the city, though used 
more or less for wa.shing and bathing, all are brackish and unfit for 
drinking. The Mutha, which skirts the city for two miles on its 
north and west bouudarie.s, is also largely used" for washing and bath- 
ing and affords almost the only water for cattle. Since the opening 
of the (Mutha canal along the high ground to the south of the city, 
the Aagjhari stream which cros.ses the city, and the Manik stream 
■\\ Inch forms its eastern boundary, hold water througluait the year 
and are largely usc-d tor washing and bathing. Where within reach 
the runnels fi'om tlie canal are also used f(jr washing and bathing. 

dh(' drinking water comes from four private aqueducts and from the 
Mutha canal. It is now pretty evenly distributed over the citv though 
parts of Shukravar, Yctal, Clanj, Ghorpade, lUiavani, Xiina, Riistia, 
A \ahal, Somvar, and ^langalvar wards have a scantier siq)ply than the 
low-lying southern and northern wards. The water is delivered into 
dipping wells, and, where abundant, is used for bathing and wasliing. 
i lie ( It v has eighty-four dipping wells and seventv-five stand-pipes 
and ll.jO hou.si's have water laid on to them. ‘The four private 
aqueducts are the Katraj with a daily supple of ti-j0,0(J0 gallons, the 
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Chaiidhari aqiiediict of 50,000 gallons, the Nana Fadnavis aqueduct 
of 100,000 gallons, and the Rastia aqueduct of 50,000 gallons. The 
IMutha canal gives a supply of 650,000 gallons, making a total daily 
supply of ] ,500,000 gallons that is a daily average of fifteen gallons a 
head. 

The Katraj aqueduct was built about 1750 by the third Peshwa 
Balaji Bajirav (1740-1761). The source of the aqueduct is in two 
ponds impounded by masonry dams in the Katraj valley four miles 
south of the city. The two ponds, which lie one below the other, 
the upper feeding the lower, are fed by the drainage of the valley 
through sluices. The water of the first floods is carried off by 
diverting channels cut along the pond sides and only the water of 
the latter rains is taken. The supply of the ponds does not wholly 
depend on the impounded water, as much of it comes from springs in 
the pond beds. The springs arc caught iu a masonry duct at the 
bottom of the lower pond and let into the channel of tJie aqueduct. 
The water of the ponds passes into the aqueduct by six-inch openings 
in the dam. the oijenings being two feet apart along the dam face, 
d’hc aqueduct is an arched masonry work about 2' 6' wide, six feet 
high, and over four ludes long. It is large enough for men to walk 
through and work in when removing silt or making repairs. The 
line of the duct is intercepted at about every 100 yards by seventy 
wells sunk four to ten feet below the level of the bottom of the duct, 
and raised a few feet above the surface of the ground. The wells 
act as air shafts and settling ponds where the silt is laid and the 
pure water allowed to puss into the duct. In every fourth or fifth 
well, the outlet of the duct is blocked with masonry, the discharge 
of the water being regulated through holes three to six inches in 
diameter. The aqueduct has a greatest discharge of a water volume 
of a sectional area of about 14+ square iuebes, and ordinarily of six 
to 7.1 square inches or three gallons a second. As a break of head 
occurs at each intercepting well the How of water is small. As 
much of the channel is cut to a con.siderable depth below the ground, 
it taps numerous small springs along its course, and in three or four 
places has water let into it from independent wells by its side. As 
a feeder to the Katraj aqueduct and a place of recreation and orna- 
ment. Balaji Bajirav the third Peshwa (174U-17(il) built in 1755 
the Parvati lake at the south-west corner of the city, by scooping 
out and enlargin g the Ambil Odha stream and clearing for the lake 
a space measuring -550 yards by 225 containing twenty-five acres. 
The Ambil Udha stream has been dauiiued and diverted, and sluices 
provided in the dam to fill the lake from tlie Hoods of the stream. 
Three smaller lakes are formed in the old channel, where the lotus 
plant is largely grown for its Howers. The surplus discharge from 
the Kiitraj aqueduct finds an outlet into the Parvati lake which also 
serves as a feeder to the aepieduet when the Katraj lake or aqueduct 
is undc'r repair. 

The Nana Fadnavis aqui'duct was built about the year 1720 by 
Nana Fadnavis. It is a small work and supplies only two dipping 
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•wells and the Yishrambag palace(40). The aqueduct is brought from 
a well in Karhe Ambegaon village six miles south of the city, and 
is built in the same style as the Ixatraj aqueduct, but smaller, 
consisting of nine-inch tiles embedded in masonry. The Eastia and 
Chaudhari aqueducts are built like the Xana Fadnavis aqueduct. 
Both rise from springs in Kondva village seven mdes south-west of 
the city, and are led to public dipping wells near the Rastia and 
Chaudhari mansions. The date of both is somewhat later than that 
of Xcina’s duct. The municipality maintains only the Katraj 
aqueduct. The three other ducts are maintained by the descendants 
of Xana, Rastia, and Chaudhari. 

The^ Mutha canal supplies both the city and the cantonment 
of Poona with drinking water. There are two distinct svstems of 
supply, one for the city the other for the cantonment. The supply 
for the city is taken off one mile to the east of Parvati hill, strained 
through filter beds of sand and charcoal and distributed in iron 
pipes throughout the city. 

The chief part of the cantonment supply of drinking water is drawn 
from the canal about 200 yards east of St. Mary’s clmrch (109). 
The water-supply arrangements include four parts : ( 1 ) a water wheel 
which furnishes the motive power : (2) a system of pumps by which 
the water from the canal is 2 >nmped into the settling ponds and the 
filtered water is immped about 770 yards south into the middle, and 
about 4.j0 yards further south into the upper service, reservoirs ; 
{■]) settling ponds and filter beds with distributing mains ; and (4) 
middle and upper service reservoirs with distributing mains. The water 
wheel, of about fifty hor.se-jiower, is of the form known us Poncelet's 
undershot wheel. It is sixteen feet in diameter and thirteen feet broad. 
It stands in the bed of the canal which at this point is given a drop of 
2'7o teet to oljtain the m;ccssary lu'ad of water. The punqis. which 
consist ot a Set of three centrifugal i)umps and a ])air of three tlirow 
force pumps are ^’laced in a corrugated iron shed on tin' left hand of 
the canal ;the power is ])assed from tlie wheel to the juuiqis bv a svstem 
of si)ur and bevelled gearing and belting. The centrifugal ])umps 
send the water from tln'i’anal into the settling ])onds and the filtered 
watir from the dispense cistern into the middle service re.servoir. 
The force pumps are used for .sending the tilti'red water about 12tHl 
yards soutn into the upjx'r service reservoir whieli is too high to be 
reached liy the centrilugal jmnqis. In the .shed witli the ])uni]is a 
hori/ontal steam engine of about twentv-five nominal horse-power 
is also fitted up which can be geared on to work the ])umj)s if any 
accident ha]i]>(’ns to t he water whei'l or the canal. ’I’lie settling ])ond 
and tilfer beds are about twenty yards from the canal on its riitht 
bank. They consist ot two settling ]ionds built of rubbh' iiiasonry, 
each l(l(l feet long by eighty teet broad and eleven fi'et deeji, into 
ivhieh the water t roll! the canal is forced bv the ('('iitrifiigal jiiiiiips 
through main jiipes laid aero.ss the canal.' The filter beds, which 
are on the north or canal .side of the settling jionds. are two rubble 
masonry cisterns each lOO feet long by seveiitv broad and seven 
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deep to the top of the filtering material, a four feet thick bed of sand 
and charcoal. The water is led from the settling ponds by an 
arrangement of pipes and valves into each of the filter beds through 
a semicircular hand or cistern the lip of which is level with the 
top of the filter bed. The water passes through the sand and 
charcoal of the filter bed and is gathered in porous pipe drains and 
led into the dispense cistern (100' x 20') which lies between the two 
filter beds. From the dispense cistern the filtered water is drawn 
off by two mains, one of which conveys water for distribution to the 
lower part of the cantonment and the other carries the filtered water 
to the pumps by which it is pumped about 770 yards south to the mid- 
dle and about 450 yards further south to the upper service reservoirs. 
The middle service reservoir at the Vanavdi Barracks (116), about 
770 yards south of the filter beds, is built of rubble masonry in the 
form of a regular pentagon each side 100 feet long. Its flooring 
is of concrete and the depth of water is ten feet : in the centre is a 
masonry pillar from which wire ropes stretch to the sides, and over 
the wire ropes is laid a corrugated iron covering. F rom the reservoir 
the water is led by a nine-inch main pipe for distribution in the higher 
parts of the cantonment not commanded by the dispense cistern. The 
upper service reservoir is about 450 yards further south near the 
Military Prison (85), and, except that its sides are only fifty feet long, 
it is in every respect like the middle service reservoir. F rom the upper 
service reservoir the water is led by a six-inch main for distribution 
in the Yanavdi Barracks and in a few parts of the cantonment 
which are too high to be commanded by the middle service reservoir. 
In addition to these arrangements water is drawn direct from the canal 
near the end of East Street into a settling pond (120' X 60' x 8') 
from which it is passed through a filter and drawn off by a twelve- 
inch main for distribution in the lower parts of tlie Sadar Bazar. 
The daily city consumption from both the canal and the aqueducts 
is during the cold weather ( 1884) about 500. 000 gallons and in the 
hot weather about 600.000 gallons. The existing arrangements are 
capable of meeting a daily demand of about 1,000.000 gallons. The 
municipalit}' pays £1000 (lls. 10,000) a year to Government for the 
canal water, provided the daily quantity drawn does not exceed 
750,000 gallons. Excess water is paid for at (3 as.) the 

thousand gallons. 

Poonai has six medical institutions where medical aid is given free 
of charge, 'Two of them tlie Civil Ho.spital (lOl) beyond municipal 
limits and the Lunatic Asylum are Government institutions ; two 
are municipal di.spcn.saries in the Shanvar and N' ana wards ; and 
two, the Khan Bahadur Pestanji Sorabji Charitable Dispensary 
and the Sassoon Infirm Asylum (30) are works of private charity. Of 
private jjractitioners according to the English system of medicine 
three medical licentiates have dispensaries and several, chiefly retired 
Government seiwants, give medical advice, the medicine being 
obtained from three dispensing shops, two in Budhvar and one in 
Adit\ar ward. The city has many practitioners of native medicine 
six of whom, one of them a Musalman, enjoy large practice. The Civil 
Hospital is in a buildmg near the railway station called after the late 
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Mr. David Sassoon who contributed largely towards its construction. 
It has a senior and a junior surgeon, a resident apothecary, a 
matron, and two assistant surgeons, lecturers to vernacular 
medical classes attached to the hospital and in charge of in-door 
patients. The daily average attendance at the hospital is 1G2 of 
whom ninety-four are in-door patients. The Civil Surgeon is also 
in charge of the Lunatic Asvlum which is in a Government 
building within mimicipal limits, and has a resident hospital assistant. 
It has an average of sixty lunatics. The Khan Bahadur Pestanji 
Sorabji Charitable Dispensary, endowed by the gentleman whose 
name it bears, is maintained by Government and is in charge of an 
assistant surgeon. The daily attendance averages 115. The two 
municipal dispensaries in the Shanvar and Nana wards take no 
in-patients. The daily out-door attendance is 120 in the Shanvar ward 
and eighty in the Nana ward dispensary. The Sassoon Infirm Asylum 
(30), started by the late Mr. David Sassoon and managed by a com- 
mittee, has sixty-five inmates. It is maintained from the interest of 
a fund of £5500 (Rs. 55,000) mostly contributed by Mr. Sassoon 
and a yearly municipal contribution of £120 (Rs. 1200 ).i 

Poona City has 1 1 6 educational institutions, twenty-four of them 
Government and ninety-four private. Of the twenty-four Govern- 
ment institutions four are colleges and twenty are schools. Of the four 
colleges one is an Arts College with 1-10 p\ipils and a daily average 
attendance of 122 ; one is a Science College in three divisions with 
138 pupils and a daily attendance of 118 : and two are vernacular 
Training Colleges, one for boys with 127 pupils and a daily average 
attendance of l06, and the other for girls with forty-six pupils and a 
daily average attendance of thirty-one. Of the twenty schools one is 
a High School with 507 pupils and a daily average attendance of 588 ; 
one is the Bairamji medical school with sixty-two pupils and a daily 
average attendance of fifty-nine : one is a female practising school with 
sixty-nine pupils and a daily average attendance of fifty-three ; one is 
a Marathi preparatory school witli 277 pupils and a daily average 
attendance of 227 ; five are vcnuicular girl schools with 3,()1 pu])ils and 
a daily average attendance of 215 : two are Hindustani schools witli 
fifty-three pupils and a daily average attendance of tliirty-scven : one is 
a low caste primary school ivith thirty-three pupils and a dailv average 
attendance of twenty-two: and eight are 5Iar;ithi schools with 1522 
pupils and a daily average attendance of l-lfifi. Of the ninety-four 
private institutions, except one Arts college started in January 1885, 
all are schools, eighty-five of them Native and seven 51issionary. Gf 
the eighty-five Native schools two are High schools, one the Native 
Institution with 1!)7 pupils and a dailv average attendance of 155, 
and the other the New Liiglish ydiool with 1200 pupils and 
a daily average attendance of about lOOO ; one is a higli school 
for native girls and ladies with about seventy pupils started in 
January 18,S5; one is a drawing or Arts’ school with about ten 
pupils and a daily average attendance of seven ; fifteen arc registered 
primary schools with 107!) pupils and a daily average attendance 
of 8,S2: and sixty-seven are purely private primary schools with 
3000 pupils and a daily average attendance of 3500. Of the seven 
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Mission schools five belong to the Free Church Mission and two 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Of the Free 
Church Mission schools one is a high school with 170 pupils and a 
daily average attendance of 158 ; one a vernacular school for boys 
with 172 pupils and a daily average attendance of 106 ; two are 
vernacular girls schools with 137 pupils and a daily average attendance 
of seventy-six ; and one is an orphanage an glo- vernacular school with 
ten pupils and a daily average attendance of five. Of the two S. P. G. 
Mission schools one is a vernacular school Avith thirty-eight pupils 
and a daily average attendance of twenty-eight, and one an industrial 
school with fourteen pupils and a daily average attendance of eight.^ 

A museum was started in Poona by subscription about 1875 but 
was abandoned after a few years. The present museum has 1650 
articles chiefly specimens of geology, chemistry, and Indian arts and 
manufactures. Exhibitions of local arts and manufactures are held 
every second year and the surplus proceeds in cash and articles are 
transferred to the museum. The municipality contributes £20 
(Rs. 200) a year toivards its maintenance. 

The Native General Library, maintained by private subscriptions and 
donations, has about 100 subscribers whose montlily subscriptions 
amount to about £6 (Rs. 60). The library had 5700 works worth 
£2500 (Rs. 25,000), which were burnt in the Budhvar Palace fire 
of 1879. Subscriptions have been raised and a fund formed for a 
iieAV building to which the municipality has largely contributed. 
A book fund has been started to which also the Municipality has 
contributed £50(Rs. 500). Attached to the library is a reading 
room. The city has tAVO other small reading rooms. 

Nine newspapers are published in Poona, two of Avhich are daily 
English, one Anglo- Vernacular half-Aveckly, and six weekly one 
English one Anglo-Vernacular and four Marathi. 

The city has, Avithin municipal limits, forty objects chiefly palaces 
and mansions from a hundred to three hundred years old. 

-The AAiBAnKiiAXA, literally the Elephant-carriage house, in Kasha 
Avard, originally knoAvn as Lai Mahal or the Red 3Iansion, Avas built 
in 1636 to the south of Poona fort by fthahaji for the use of his wife 
Jijibai and her son Shivaji (1627-1680) then a boy of tAA'elve. It was 
strongly built and had many under-ground rooms, some of Avhich 
remain. Shivaji and his mother lived for several years in this mansion 
under the care of Shiihaji’s manager I);idaji Kondadev Avho had 
charge of Shmlji's education. The name Ambarkhana or Elephant- 
car Ilouse Avas given to the palace under the PeshAAas Avhen it Avas 
turned into a store-house for elephant cars or amharia. 

AAiRtTEsiiA Aii's Teauu.k. close to the iMutha rh-er in the ShanAair 
Avard Avas built by Rhiubai Avife of Abaji Raramatikar and sister 
of Rajirav Rallal the second I’esliAva (1721 - !< 10). The temple is a 
solid stone building raised tAvelve to twenty feet to keep it aboA'e the 
river floods. It is reached by a flight of steps on the east. The 
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shrine has a ling and a bull outside. On one side, overlooking the 
river, is a hall which is used for meetings. The temple enjoys a 
monthly grant of £1 10s. (Rs.15) from the Parvati temple revenue. 

The Axaxdoubhav or Gaiety Theatre, in Budhvar ward, was built in 
1863-64 by a Sonar named Krishnashet son of A arayanshet. The site 
belonged to the mansion of the great Tambekar bankers. The last of 
the Tambekar family pulled down the house and sold the materials and 
the site. The site was bought by the present owner and the theatre was 
built at a cost of £950 (Rs. 9500). It was the first theatre in Poona, 
and, being in a central position, is largely used. Public meetings are 
also occasionally lield in it. The building, which has room for 800 
people, is approached by a narrow path from the main Budhvar road 
and has two other approaches from a side alley. The building is 
square with a sheet iron roof resting on a wooden frame work. It 
consists of a stage 792 square feet in area and a pit covering 928 
■square feet. The pit holds 150 chairs and has three tiers of galleries 
on its three sides each of which holds 200 seats. 

The A>inAtIIoMi; or Panjarpolin Shanvar ward wasfounded in 1854 
from subscriptions raised by the chief city merchants. The immediate 
cause of the founding of the home was a police order to catch stray bulls 
and kill stray dogs. The Gujarati inhabitants of the city* formed a 
committee and took charge of all stray cattle anddogs,and since then the 
home has becomea permanent institution. All animals, healthy,maimed, 
diseased or old, ai-e received, though the rule is to attend only to the 
disabled and unserviceable. Except to the poor, admission fees are 
charged at the rate of £2 1 Os. (Rs. 25) on horses and G.s. (Rs. 3) on oxen 
cows and buffaloes. Birds are taken free of charge but any amount 
paid on their account is accepted. When necessary a ^Muhammadan 
farrier is called in to treat sick horses. The other animals are treated 
by the servants of the home. Healthy animals are given grass and 
the sick are fed on pulse and oilcake. Healthy animals are made to 
work for the home. After recovery animals arc given free of charge 
to any one who asks for them aiul is able to keep them. The homo 
has two meadows or I nrfins near the city, one for which a sum of 
£26 (Rs. 261)) a year is paid, and the other which is mortgaged to the 
home for £25(t (Rs. 2500) the home getting the grass as interest. 
The average expenses of cutting, carrying, and stacking the grass in 
each held amount to £20 (Rs. 200) a year. 'Fhe ])roduce of these 
two meadows suffices for the wants of the home. In 187!) the home 
had about 200 head of cattle and 1 00 hirtls. In (Mav, when nlo^t of 
tlu' cattle and two dt'cr were away at the grazing grounds, the home 
had ten horses, one lul'iiii/. a black biuk. and an antelope in a stable, 
about twenty peafowls in a square railed off' at the end of the stable, 
three or tour monkcy.s with running chains on a pole under a large 
tree, two loxes. a hare, two rabbits, and a number of pigeons, some 
fowls, and a turkey. Besides these the home bad one or two cows, a 
few goats, sonic bullocks, and .slice]). Since 1 879 neither the number 
nor the class of animals has materially changed. The home is managed 
by a coinmittcc of six of whom in 1879 four were Hindus and two 
uere I arsis. The staff includes a secretarv on £.5 (Rs. 59) a 
month, two clerks on £l 1 U.s. (Rs. ]5| and £1 ( Hs. 10) a month, 
and five or six servants each on 12.'--. (Rs. (i) a month. Two 
intMiigeis ;iie kcjit to watch th(' fields, and durino' the rains t«o 
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extra men are engaged. The home has a yearly revenue of about 
£150 (Rs. 1500) chiefly from cesses on groceries at l^d. (1 a.) a bag, on 
jewelry sales at ^ per cent, on bills of exchange at g-V per cent, and 
on grain at per cent. The average yearly cost of the home is 
about £300 (E,s. 3000). Except in very good seasons the surplus 
expenditure of £150 (Rs. 1500) is partly met by a yearly contribution 
of £70 (Rs. 700) from the Rombay Animal Home and the rest by 
local yearly subscriptions amounting to £80 (Rs. 800). The home 
buildings consist of long lines of roofed stables along the walls of an 
open square yard. The stables are wide and railed oif, and the office 
rooms are on either side immediately within the entrance gate. 
Servants and clerks live on the premises in small out-houses. 

The ARYABHrsHAX or Arya-ornament Theatre in Ganesh ward, was 
originally built as a rest-house on the borders of the old city nearDulya 
IMaruti’s temple. The theatre is close to and on the city side of the 
Nagjhari stream which forms its eastern boundary. A water cistern or 
dipping well was also built near the rest-house for wajTarers. The 
building was afterwards used by the Peshwas for their periodical 
dinners to large gatherings of learned Brahmans. On the overthrow 
of the last Peshwa the building became the property of the state and, 
between 1818 and 182U, Captain Robertson, the Collector of Poona, 
gave it as a residence to his accountant a Mr. Houston. EntH very 
lately the building was occupied by !Mr. Houston’s widow, who, 
in 1874, sold it for £105 (Rs. 10,500) and a further sum of £700 
(Rs. 7000) was spent in turning it into a theatre. The front of 
the building is in three compartments, one behind the other, with an 
upper floor. The halls fronting the road are now used for a school. 
The two inner compartments form the stage with dressing and 
retiring side-rooms. At the back was a courtyard with open ground 
floor halls on three sides. The courtyard has been covered with a 
high tiled roof and forms the pit, while two storeys have been added 
to the side halls and they have been turned into galleries. The 
building is a plain wood and brick structure with a ground area of 
about 1 1,700 square feet. It holds an audience of 1200 and is the 
largest and most substantial of the city theatres. 

Bki.-B-Ig, in Budhvar ward, is a temple of Vishnu built by 
Nana Fadnavis (17(34- 1800). It was begun in 1705 and finished 
in 1700 at a cost of over £2500 (Rs. 25,000). The site, 
originally a garden known as Maiiis 5Iala, was used by the Peshwas 
for stables. Nana Fadnavis obtained the site for his temple, and, in 
1779, secured the grant to the temple of the four villages of Vagsai 
in Poona, Galogaon in Ahmadnagar. and Pasarni and Vanegaon in 
Satara. In addition to the.se four villages Nana Fadnavis assigned 
to the temple some lands of his own. The income from these 
endowments, amounting to £500 (Rs. 5000) a year, was attached by 
Bajirav the last Peshwa from 1804 to 1818. and the management 
was entru.sted t(j one Devasthale. 5Ir. Flphinstone restored the 
property and management to Naiia'.s widow Jivabai in 1813 
and the temple is now managed by her descendants. The temple 
is a small vaulted cut stone building covering not more than 
115() square feet with a conical spire and a small wooden hall 
with a terraced roof. In front an open yard of about 2000 square 
feet is used for .special gatherings, when the yard is covered with 
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canvas. On the other side of the yard is Garud on a small raised 
platform under a valuted canopy. On each side of the temple are 
ttvo small shrines for Shiv and Ganpati. The open ground round 
the temple is laid out in garden plots for growing flowering shrubs 
and the basil or tuhi plant for the worship of the idol. Attached 
to the temples are houses for the priest and the manager. Kana 
Fadnavis, the founder of the temple, laid down strict and minute rules 
for its management, and every item of ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditure has been fixed. His directions have been followed with 
the greatest strictness. 

Bhavaxi’s Temple in Bhavani ward,was built about 1760 by public 
subscription at a cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000) . The temple has the 
usual solid stone-built idol chamber or shrine with a portico and 
spire and a wooden hall or sahhuniandap. Attached on one side is 
a rest-house. Except from offerings the temple has no income. A 
fair is held in the Navratra holida 3 ’s in A-shvin or September - October. 
Low class Hindus revere Bhavani more than Brahmans do, and 
offer goats and sheep in fulfilment of vows. 

The Bohoras’ Jamatkhax.v or Meeting House in Aditvar ward 
was built about 1730 b\' subscription at a cost of £1600 (Rs. 16,000). 
The buildings, which have since from time to time been enlarged and 
improved at a great cost, are large and fill four sides of a spacious 
quadrangle. The courtyard is entered by a massive door with a well 
carved wooden roof, and in the middle of the 3 'ard is a large cistern or 
hand with a central fountain. On the left is a large hall with 
plain square wooden pillars used for dinners on public feast days. 
To the right is the mosque, a fiat roofed hall, very closeh' hung 
with lamps and chandelier.s. Above the mosque the building rises 
four storevs high, with steep stairs in the walls. This building is 
never used except by the high priest or innUa of the Bohoras when 
he visits Poona. ‘ On the roof two pavilions with tiled roofs 
command one of the best views of the city. The upper floors, 
forming the residence of the mulln or high priest, overhang a thorough- 
fare, on the other side of which are jmblic cisterns fed 63 ’ the Katraj 
water-channel. 

The Bvdiivak P-'iL.vcE in Budhvar ward, which was burnt down 
on 13th Ma 3 ' LS7i), was a three-store 3 ’ed building (l-aU' x 140 ) with 
one large and one small court or clmuli. It was built for public 
offices b 3 ' Bajirav the last Pe.shwa about 1813. The woodwork of the 
palace was very strong and tlie beams were broad enough fora man to 
sleep on witli comfort, llie large court was a handsome quadrangle 
surrounded bv cloisteis of carved W(»oden pillars. From 1818 tlic 
(rovernment jiublie offices were held in this palace, and since its 
de.structiou the immicipalitv have laid out a small public garden on the 
site. Attachedtotlic palace was abuilding of two cluniku orquadrangles 
witli one ripper floor throughout and a second floor over a jiart called 
the Fii.i’d,d;li(i.na where tents and horse and elephant gear were 


' is generally the ilcimty of the Mull.% .'Sahch or chief I’ontilT whose head-riuarters 
Vr-nl" ' ^ who seem to lie of part Gujarat Hindu and p.irt 

an account is given in the 
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kept. It escaped the fire and is used as a police otEce and lock-up. 
Government have recently granted the palace site and the Faraskhana 
to the Deccan Education Society for thoir New English School and 
Ecrgusson College buildings, the foundation stone of which was laid 
on the 6th of March 1885 bv His Excellency Sir James Fergusson, 
Bart. K.C.M.G., G.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

The City Jail in Shukravar ward was the head-quarters of Bajirav 
Peshwa’s artillery and was in charge of the Pause family who held 
the hereditary command of the artillery. It was turned into a jad 
in 1818. The building was surrounded by a high fortified wall and a 
ditch which is now filled. Lines of cells, on the usual radiating plan, 
with a central watch-tower have been built and accommodation 
provided for the guard, the hospital, the office, and the jador’s 
residence, the last outside the entrance gate. Workshops and a 
garden are attached to the jail. The female prisoners have very 
recently been placed in an isolated ward. The water-supply of the 
jail is from the Katraj aqueduct. This jail will shortly be abolish- 
ed and the prisoners transferred to the central jail at A'eravda. 

Dulta or Rocking Maruti’s Temple is in Ganesh ward near the 
Nagjhari stream on the eastei’n boundary of the old city. This 
Rocking Maruti is one of the guardians of Poona, who gets his 
name because he rocked or swayed with grief while the Mardthas 
were being destroyed on the fatal field of Panipat (1761).^ The first 
temple of Dulya Maruti was built about 1680 byNaro Anant Natu 
who also built Someshvar’s temple in Aditvar ward. The budding was 
repaired and enlarged about 1780 by Rakhimibai Johari a Brahman 
lady. A second temple of Balaji facing 5Iaruti’s was added about 
this time by Makna a Badhai or cabinet maker. About 1830 at a 
cost of £150 (Es. 1500) both the temples were renewed and joined 
together by sub.scription among the people of Ganesh ward. The 
temple has a monthly grant of S-s. (Rs. 4) from the Parvati temple 
revenues and additional contributions are yearly raised in the 
ward for its support. The temple is in three compartments, the two 
shrines joined by a central audience hall or sabluiniaiidup. The 
shrines are about twenty feet square and are built of solid cut stone. 
Each has one entrance door and paved platforms all round for the 
circuit or The roofs are vaulted and surmounted with 

conical spires about thirty feet high. The hall, including a central 
nave and side aisles, is a wood and brick structure with a tiled roof 
(35' X 24 ) and galleries over the nave for women to hear readings 
from holy books and sermons and song recitals. 

Gancvti's Temple in Kasba ward is said to have been a rude 
stone enclosure, tir.st built by cowherds wliosaw a large piece of rock 
shaped like Ganpati and daubed it with redlead. When, about 1636, 
Shahaji built a palace at Poona, his wife Jijibai built a small stone 
temple to Ganpati close to the east of the site of the Ambarkhana 
palace (1). The temple is a small dark room covered with a roof 
which shelters barely the image and the worshipper. The god 
gradually rose hi public esteem, and came to bo and still is locally 
regarded as one of the town guardians whose blesshigs should be 
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asked on all religious and social ceremonies and celebrations. A hall 
or sahhdmanilap tvas added to the temple by the dthgliares or first 
eight Brahman families of Poona.^ The hall is a dark chamber 
with a small entrance at one end. The walls and roof are like those 
of the first temple, built of solid stone jtlastered with cement. The 
Lakdo family added a pavement all round the temple and a long 
upper-storeyed open shed on one side as a rest-house or place for 
caste dinners and gatherings. Mr. Gajananrav Sadashiv Dikshit, 
a Deccan Sardar, added another hall in continuation of the old hall. 
The new hall is entirely open, rests on plain wooden pillars, and has a 
tiled roof. In 1877 a public cistern was built in the temple 
yard. The temple enjoys a monthly allowance of 10s. (Rs. 5) from 
the Parvati temple revenues, and the expenses of the yearly 
celebration of Granpati’s festival on Ganesh Chatiu-thi the bright 
fourth of BhdJrcqiad in August - September are also paid from the 
Parvati grant. 

Ghodepir or the Horse Saixt in Xana Peth is a life-size horse 
of sawdust and paste plastered over with fine clay. A Musalman bier 
or tdhut is built every year on the back of the horse. The horse is 
worshipped by low class Hindus when in trouble, and babyless women 
and mothers with sick children come and vow offerings and penances. 
Xana Fudnavis had a Muhammadan attendant named Xathubhai. 
After Xana’s death, to preserve his master’s name Xathubhai made 
a small clav horse which still remains and raised a bier calling it 
Xana’s bier in Xana’s ward outside a house known as Yanavle's. 
The horse gradually rose in public favour, and subscriptions came 
in and a site for the Horse Saint’s house was bought. Xathubhai after- 
wards became a trooper in the Southern Maratha Horse and such 
was his regard for his old master tliat he spent all his yearly earn- 
ings on the yearly bier. On Xathiibhai's death, the people of Xana 
ward, with one Padval as their manager, subscribed to maintain the 
horse his hou.se and Ids yearly mind-feast. The offerings at the 
shrine grew so large tliat no subscriptions were needed, and Padval 
remained in charge. The present yearly income from offerings is 
£150 (Rs. IdOO) and the shrine is managed by the descendants 
of Padval. Two small shops have been built facing the horse, whoso 
rents go towards the maintenance of the shrine. Tlio present shrine, 
which is called the nxurkhdnu or spirits’ house, a plain tiled struc- 
ture (•'30' X 24' X 2.'3') of wood and brick, was bidlt about 1 .Sl-I. 

The Jama Musui'e in Aditvar ward, the chief (Muhammadan 
place of worship in the city, was built about ISg!) bv jiublic sub- 
scription at a cost of about H-ldO (Rs. 1.7,()0(tp Since tlien from time 
to time additions have been made. The mosipie consists of a largo 
stone hall (tiO'x ■M)'} with a dome. The back wall has a niche with a 
step against it, and is covered with texts from the Kurau. In front 
of the mosque is a well sanded yard with a fountain in the middle. 
On one side is a washing cistern or hand. Attached to the mosque is 
a Persian school, a rest-house, and some dwellings whose rents go to 
the mosque fund. All Muhammadan social or religious meetings arc 
held in this mosque. 


'The first eight BrAhman families in Voona are Bhdrange, Dharmidhikdri, Dhere, 
Kalange, KAiiacle, Nilange, Thak.tr, anil Vaiilya. 
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Kotyal Chavdi in Budhvar ward, in the middle of the main street 
which runs all round it, was the Peshwas’ police office. It is a one- 
storeyed house, the upper storey for offices and the ground floor for 
cells. The building was sold by auction for £110 (Rs. 1100) and. 
is now made into stalls where a small market is held, and fruit, 
vegetables, grain, stationery, and groceries are sold. The building is 
now worth about £3000 (Rs. 30,0li0). 

Moroba Dada’s Maxsiox in Budhvdr ward was built by Moroba 
Dada Fadnavis, sometime prime minister of Savai Madhavrav (1774- 
1795) the seventh Peshwa. It is a spacious mansion with six quad- 
rangles or chauks. Opening on to the quadrangles or chunks instead 
of waUs is ornamental wooden trellis work. Two of the quadrangles 
have water cisterns and until lately one was covered by a high 
wooden canopy. All the pillars are carved in the cj-press or sum 
pattern, the intervening spaces being filled by cusped panel arches of 
thick wood. The mansion has throughout a wooden ceiling, and all 
the roofs are terraced. On the third floor is an ivory hall or hasti- 
danti divdnhhdna, with ivory let into the ceiling and other parts 
of the room. The whole mansion is still in order and worth a visit. 

Nageshvae's Temple in Somvar ward is believed to be the oldest 
temple inPoona,thoughneither itsdate nor itsfounder’s name is known. 
Its style and the ornament on its tower seem to show that it belongs 
to Muhammadan times perhaps to about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The temple proper is a small close room of solid stone, with 
one door and a conical tower with embossed stone figures. The ling, 
which is said to be a natural rock, is about four feet below the 
outside level. Attached to the temple is the haU or sabhdtnandap 
open on three sides, a massive imposing building on wooden columns 
with a neatly finished wooden ceiling. A large space round the hall 
is enclosed and paved and rest-houses and a residence for the temple 
priest are built along the walls. The temple priest receives a monthly 
allowance of ll.^i. 3i/. (Rs. of) from the Rurvati temple revenues. 
Large additions and changes, including a new smaller temple of 
Vishnu, wore made about 1780 by one A'ba Shelukar, and in 1878 
by Mr. Raghupatrav Aurangabadkar who built public cisterns 
within and outside of the temple enclosure. 

The Narpatgib Temple in Soiuvdr ward was built by Narpatgir 
Gosavi at a cost of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). The temple has a cistern 
and a fountain. 

Naksoba’s Temple in Karkolpura in Sadashiv ward, in the south- 
west corner of the city, was built about 178vS by one Ganu Joshi. 
The temple has a stone shrine with a spire and a wooden hall. On 
the doorway is a drum-house or nagdrkhi'nia. Tlie object of worship 
is Narsinh or the man-lion the fourth form of Vishnu. The image 
has a lion’s mouth and is shown tearing in pieces the demon 
Hiranya-Kashipu who lies in its lap. This form of Vishnu is seldom 
worshipped. The temple has a yearly income of about £40 (Rs. 400) 
chiefly from offerings. Vows of walking a number of times round 
the shrine, usually a hundred thousand times, are made by women to 
get children or to get cured of evil spirits and bodily ailments. 

The New Mvrket is a large central vegetable and fruit market 
B 8(16—13 
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now (August 1884) being built by the Poona Municipality in the 
heart of the city on a site of eight acres between the Tulsibag and 
Rameshvar temples in Shukravar ward. The main building is to 
be an octagonal tower in the middle, forty feet across, with radiating 
lines. The central ' tower is to have stalls on the ground and upper 
floors and its height to the pitch of the roof will be eighty feet. A 
clock tower 120 feet high is to be attached to the market. It is 
proposed to build ranges of stalls round the main building. 

The site has been bought for £5000 (Rs. 50,000) and the cost of 
the main building is estimated at £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000), while the 
extensions are estimated to cost about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). The 
whole market when finished will have cost £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). It 
wdl be a handsome and substantial building. The roof is to he of 
machine made tiles, supported on teakwood frames and cast-iron 
columns. The main building will hold about 250 stalls, and the 
extensions about 350 more. Water is being laid on the building in 
iron pipes from the Khadakvasla canal. 

Nivdcxoya Yithoba’s Temple in Xana ward was built by a 
Gosdvi and rebuilt about 1830 by a Gujarati banker named Purshottam 
Ambadas at a cost of £3000 (Rs. 30,000). The image is called 
Xivdungya because it was found among prickly pear or nivdung 
bushes. The temple is very spacious and includes a cut-stone shrine 
with a spire and a wooden hall. Round the temple is a garden with 
a large public water cistern. Along the enclosure wall are cloisters 
used for caste dinners. On the south .side are some rooms fitted for 
dwellings and let to tenants. On the north is the residence of the 
priest. Over the gateway is a drum-house or nagdrlilutna. Outside 
the enclosure on the west is an open shed which is used as a rest- 
house by wandering beggars. On the south are ranges of shops and 
houses, the rent of which, amounting to about £5(J (Hs. oUU) a t’ear. 
goes to the temple. 

XossA SEXiroEA ])A Ci>xcF.iCAo’s CiitJRCH in Xana ward is a 
brick building. It Avas opened on the lUth of July 1853 at a cost of 
about £950 (Rs. 9500), and has room for about 600, and acongregation 
of about 1950 mostly Portuguese medical practitioners, clerks, 
shopkeepers, tailors, and house servants. The church has a font, a 
harmonium, and three altars, a high altar dedicated to the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Marv, and two side altars one 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and tin? other to St. Francis 
Xa vier. Attached to the church is an Anglo-Poi tuguesc day school 
with sixty pupils. 

Omk.aueshvai; s Temple, on the bank of the 5Iutha in SomA'Jr 
Avard to the nortli-AA’e.st of the citA', was built betAAcen 1740 and 1760 
by one Krishnaji Pant Chitrji\' from funds raised from public sub- 
scription. Bhau iSaheb or SadushiAraA' Chimnaji contributed £100 
(Rs. 100(1) a month toAA'ards the cost for about six Acars AA'hile the 
work Avas in progress. The temple face's east and is reached by a 
large and imposing gatcAA'aj' in the middle of a high and massive 
fortified AAall built in the (Saracenic style. Over the gateway is a 
small music hall or niiijarkhunit . The gateAvay leads to a large 
paAed courtyard Avith side ranges of brick- vaulted rooms, some 
open and some with doors in Avhich Hac religious beggars and 
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ascetics. In the centre of the courtyard is the main temple dedicated 
to Omkareshvar Mahadev with a small shrine in front, not far from 
the gateway, containing the bull Nandi a seated life-size stone 
figure. The temple has a main chamber in the centre vaulted on 
the top in which is set the ling about three feet under-ground. Over 
the vaulted top of the shrine rises a plain conical pinnacle. Round 
the main chamber is a space covered by eight small brick vaults. 
Two flights of steps or ghats, one from the main temple and tlie 
other from outside the main gate, run north to the river bed. The 
sandbank between these two flights or gJidts is used as a burning 
ground for Brahmans. The temple is held in great veneration. The 
levels of the diflerent temple doors are so arranged that the water 
of the river when in flood just enters and fills the courtyard and 
the shrine. Unless the ling is flooded once at least in the j'ear, the 
rains are regarded as scanty. In seasons of drought, Brahmans are 
paid to carry water on their shoulders and fill the shrine, when it is 
believed Shiv will send torrents of rain. The honi or sacrificial 
offerings of cooked rice and clarified butter with pieces of sacred 
wood are offered once every year at the temple on a permanent stone 
altar specially built for the purpose. Attached to the temple on 
the west is a small garden, formed by reclaiming ground from the 
river bank by a heavy retaining wall of stone masonry. The temple 
expenses are met from the income of the garden and a monthly grant 
of £2 10s. (Es. 25) from the Parvati temple revenues. The cost of 
the yearly sacrificial offerings or horn is met by a yearly Government 
grant of £100 (Rs. 1000). The size and solid massiveness of this 
temple, together with its nearness to the burning ground, make the 
name Omkareshvar greatly feared by the people of Poona. 

Paxdhri Kot or the White Fort, also called JunaKot or the Old 
Fort, is said to have been built byBarya an Arab commandant after 
Poona was made a^Iiasalman military station in the fourteenth century. 
The fort stretches from the Dhakta or younger to the Thorla or 
elder Shaikh Salla' along the river bank on the north, and from the 
Thorla Shaikh Salla to the Maudai market on the west. From Mandai 
it ran south parallel to the river bank, and a line run from the cause- 
way near the Kumbhar gate eastward to join the soxithern boundary. 
A filial tree named Baloba which is still fresh is said to date from 
early Musalman times. On the break up of the Bahmani kingdom 
near the close of the fifteenth centurv Poona fell with most other 
parts of Poona district to Ahmadnagar. It continued under Ahmad- 
nagar till in lti3U Munir Jagdevrav, a Bijapur minister, is said to 
have passed a plough drawn by asses over the fort wall and to have- 
fixed an iron rod in the ground meaning that the town was never 
again to be peopled. About IfidO, after it had remained desolate 
for six years, Mahmud Adil Shah (1026-1650) of Bijapur raised 
Shdhaji Bhonsla to tire command of 12.000 troops and granted him 
Poona and other villages. In the same year one ^lalthankar whom 
Shahaji had appointed his deputv at Poona, passed a golden plough 
over the fort wall, removed the iron bar, and, to keep otf evil, 
performed a shdnti or soothing ceremony. These ceremonies ara 
believed to mark the beginnino" of good luck to Poona. 
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In Vetal ward is a group of four temples to the twenty-fourth 
Jain saint Parasnath, close to each other, two of them in one enclosure. 
The oldest of Parasnath’s temples lay in Kalevavurto the south-west 
and outside of the city, as the Peshwas would not allow a Jain temple 
to be built within the city. About 1750 the Jati or high priest of 
the Jains and Shankaracharya the Brahmanical pontiff happened to 
meet in Poona. After a long discussion it was agreed, it is said by 
bribing the Shankaracharj'a, that a Jain temple might be built in a 
quarter where Brahmans did not live. The Peshwas granted the 
site of the present main temple, where two buildings one for Chidam- 
bari or AYhiteclothed and one for Digambari or Skyclad Jains were 
built both by public subscription. Of the two sects the Chidambaris 
or white-robed are the stronger. Both worship naked images but 
the Chiddmbaris dress their images with clothes, flowers, and orna- 
ments, while the Digam baris leave the body of their image naked 
and lay all oflerings at the toes of the image’s feet. The first two 
temples were enclosed by a high strong waU and strong gateways 
which were kept always shut that the noise of the temples might not 
reach Brahman ears. No spires were allowed as their sight would 
have polluted orthodox Hindus. The temple of the Humbad or 
Digambari sect is now in the same state in which it was originally 
built ; but the temple of the Chidambari sect, which is dedicated to 
Godi Parasnath, proved too small, and the form of the temple, which 
was more like a private house than a public place of worship, was 
changed. Encouraged by the religious freedom they had enjoyed 
since the Peshwa’s overthrow in 1818, between 1830 and 1834 the 
Jains raised subscriptions and built a temple to Rishabhdev the first 
of the Tirthankars at a cost of £300 (Rs. 3000). Since then they 
have kept adding out-houses to the temple from year to year. 
The buildings as they now stand contain a chief entrance facing 
north and two side entrances facing west, one of them leading to the 
Digambari temple. Over the main entrance is a drum-house or 
lutjih'khuna and open porticoes ov derdin are built inside the two other 
entrances. The main door leads to a long line of upper-storeyed 
rooms on the left, each of which is a separate temple. The original 
Chidambari temple, which has now fallen to be a secondary temj)le, 
is in the middle of these rooms. On the riglit is the wall of the 
Digambari temple. Fifty yards more of an open paved passage leads 
to the enclosure of the main temple which is entered bv a door in 
the north-ea.st corner leading to an open paved courtyard in the 
niiddlc of which is the main temple. The image chamber or shrine 
is a solid cut-stone and vaulted room about fourteen feet square and 
contains five white crosslcgged and handfolded marble images set 
in a row against the back wall, the chief image being Rishabhdev the 
first Tirthankar. Out.side the image chamber, but joined with it, is 
an octagonal portico, also built of solid stone and vaulted, the inside 
of the vault lined with small mirrors. The floor is of white marble 
with a thick black marble border. The octagon has four side doors 
one loading to it from the mfdidmniidap, a second coated with brass 
leading to the shrine, and two side doors which open on the courtyard, 
j. iches are made in the remaining four sides of the octagon, the two 
neaiestqhe-.slH-ine-b«ving small images and the other two having 
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shelves. Outside of this octagonal portico is the wooden hall or sabhd- 
mandap (40'x20') with a carved wood ceiling and built on a high 
stone plinth. At the far end of the hall in a small railed space are 
two marble elephants. Over the shrine doors and the octagonal 
portico are rooms with more images reached by narrow stone steps 
built round the sides of the octagon. Above the rooms side by side 
are the three symbolical spires of a Jain temple. Behind the temple 
courtyard is another yard with arrangements for bathing including 
warm water, for no worshipper may touch the idol until he has 
washed and dressed in wet clothes. The Jains have a curious mode 
of raising money for the maintenance of their temples. On holidays 
and great days when the community meets for worship they put to 
auction the right of applying saffron or keshar to the images and the 
highest bidder buys the right of first appljdng it. In this way 
large sums are raised. 

The second temple of Adishvar to the west of the first was 
begun in IS-ol and finished in 18-54 at a cost of £1400 (Rs. 14,000). 
The consecration ceremony on the 8th of May 18-54 was attended 
by about 10,000 Shravaks. It is a two-storeyed brick and lime 
building carved in wood on the exposed parts and surmounted 
by a treble spire. Each storey has four rooms one behind the 
other. The ground floor is set apart for daily services at which a 
priest or guru reads and^ explains the Jain scriptures. On the first 
floor is the image of Adishvar, and on the second floor are smaller 
images. The back rooms of all the floors are used as dwellings by 
the guru who must be a bachelor or Brahmachdri. The temple has 
been and is being added to from year to year. The third temple is 
like the second but much smaller. All four temples are gaudily 
painted and decorated with coloured chandelier's of various shapes and 
quaint glasses, globes, and other ornaments. Each is managed by 
a firm of merchants of long standing and established reputation. 
The monthly cost of all the temples amounts to about £2-5 (Rs. 250). 
The jewels and the gold and silver coatings of the chief images are 
worth about £300 (Rs. 3000) and the cash balances in hand amount 
to about £500 (Rs. 5000). The Jain holy months are Chaitra or 
March-April, Shrdran or July- August, .ffiiriiA' or October-November, 
and PhdJf/un or February-March when fairs are held. A car proces- 
sion takes place on the full-moon of Kdrtik or October-November. 

Phadke’s Maxsiox, in Aditvar ward, was built between 1794 and 
1799 by Haripant Phadke the commander-in-chief under Madhavrav 
the seventh Peshwa (1774- 1795). The mansion is now more like a 
small village than a single house as the present owner has turned it 
into small rented tenements together yielding about £150 (Rs. 1500) 
a year. The first floor front of the mansion has for more than twenty 
years held the Free Church Mission Institution. The mansion is two- 
storeyed with many halls and seven quadrangles or chunks two of 
them large. It is built of massive stone and timber and is said to 
have cost about £170,000 (Rs. 17,00,000). Water from the Katraj 
aqueduct is laid on in the back quadrangle. 

PuRAxnii.VRE, a school friend of Balaji Yishvanath the first Peshwa 
(1714-1720), was made his minister, and was granted a site in the fort 
for a house. In 1740 his heir Mahddaji Abaji Purandhare built a 
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mansion in the fort at a cost of £-5000 (Rs. 50.000) with two large 
and two small quadrangles. The descendants of the Purandhare 
family still live in the mansion which is now the only important house 
in the old fort. The line of the fort walls may stdl be traced. 

Rameshvae’s Temple in Shukravar ward was built by Jivaji 
Pant Anna Khasgivale the founder of the ward at a eost of 
£3500 (R.s. 35,0o0). The temple has the usual shrine with portico 
and spire and a wooden hall or snbhusnnndnp. The hall was enlarged 
and rebuilt about 1870 by a rich public works contractor. In 1878 
a railway contractor rebuilt the doorway and over it raised a music 
hall or nagnrkhuiia. The contractors paved the whole enclosure 
including a large well whose top they covered with iron rails and 
beams of wood. This temple is held in great veneration. Its great 
days are Shu-ratra in January-February and the bright half oiKdrtik 
or October-November. 

RasTIa’s Maxsion in Rastia ward is one of the largest re- 
maining' mansions in the east of the citv. It is surrounded bv a high 
thick wall. The chief entrance is by a plain but handsome square 
gateway with massive woodwork over which rises a two-storeyed 
building. Round the inside of the enclosure runs a row' of cloisters 
originaUy the stables of Rastia’s cavalry retinue, now either open or 
built in and let as rooms to poor families. In the centre of the 
enclosure is the mansion which consisted of two three-storeyed build- 
ings the mansion and a store-house or hothi, since burnt, with 
plain thick walls, built round two rectangular court-yards. The 
mansion with two quadrangles remains and attached to it is a 
large garden and a Mahadev temple to which a temple of Ram was 
added in 18s2 by the widow of the last Rastia. Tire temples are 
stone-built shrines and open porticos surmounted by spires. The 
Rastia s were tlie hereditary lieads of the Peshwa's cavalry and lived 
at "Wai in Satara. The mansion was Iniilt between 177!) and 1784 
at a cost of £!)().000 (Rs 0 Ulkh-s) by Anandruv Bhikaji Rastia in 
the reign of M.idliavriiv the .seventh Peshwa (1774- 1795). An 
acpieduct brought, from a -spring in the hills of Yanavdi village four 
miles south-ea.st of Poona was built by Anandrav immediatelv after- 
wards at a cost of £‘2(),000 (R.s, 2 Jdkhs) to supply water to the 
mansion and public cisterns outside. 

The Sassoon Asyi.vm, or Poor House, in Nariiyan ward on the 
river 5[utlia above the Lakdi bridge, is a home for the aged, infirm, 
and diseased poor of all clas.-,es. It has at present (188.3) about .sixtv- 
five inmates. The asylum was established in l8().5 from funds raised 
by a public subscription amounting to £lO,7l7 (Rs. 1,07,170). the 
greater part of which was given by the late (Mr. David Sassoon whose 
name the asylum bears. £3457 (Ils. 34.570) were spent on buildings, 
and of £7200 (Rs. 72,000) which were deposited in the Bombay Raidc 
only £13Ul (Rs. 13.010) were recovered on the failure of the bank in 
1809-70. Further subscriptions were collected and the fund was 
raised to over £.50))0 (Rs. -50,000) which is now' invested in (jovern- 
ment securities. The asylum is managed by a committee of life 
members of whom the District Collector is tin; Pi‘e.sident. The work- 
ing body is a managing committee nominated by the general com- 
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mittee with two secretaries. The Poona Municipality contributes 
£10 (Rs. 100) a month to the asylum. The spacious site of the 
building was given free by Government. The building stands on a 
high plinth raised above the flood line and has eleven detached wards, 
each 33' x IS', with a cooking and dining room (li3'x 27 ), an ofhce 
room (43' X 34 ), and latrines and out-houses. A medical attendant 
looks after the health of the inmates, the diseased being kept in 
different wards to avoid contagion. Of the (ls83) sixty-five inmates, 
seventeen men and eleven women are unable to earn a living from 
old age ; six men and five women are blind ; and twenty men and six 
■women are lepers. 

The two Sh-vikh S-\LL.is, TnonnA or the elder and Dhakta or 
the younger, are two Musalman shrines or dargdhs on the river bank 
in Kasba ward. They stand on the site of two Hindu temples of 
Narayaneshvar and Puneslivar. According to the local tradition, in 
1290, Syed Hisa Mohidin Khalal and four other Musalman ascetics 
came from Delhi, desecrated the two temples, threw away the lings, 
and turned the temples into shrines or dargdhs. The temple of 
Puneshvar*^ became known as Shaikh Salla-ud-diu’s or the younger 
Shaikh Salla’s shrine and the Narayaneshvar temple as Shaikh Hisa 
Mohidin’s or the elder Shaikh Salla’s shrine. The two Poona villages 
of Yerandvane and Kalas, whose revenues had been enjoyed by the 
temples, were continued to the shrines. According to another story 
the temple priests asked the Bijapur government to restore them the 
villages. The Bijapur authorities refused unless the Brdhmans 
undertook the saints’ worship. On this one of the Brahman priests 
embraced Islam, was appointed mujdvar ov miiiistrant of the shrines, 
and passed down the office to his family by whom it is still held. 

A pointed arched stone gateway reached by a flight of steps leads 
to a large enclosure, whoso centre is shaded by a vigorous old 
tamarind tree under whose branches are several small tombs. To 
the left and right near the outer gateway are rest-hou.<es with strong 
plain wooden pillars and opposite the door is another liighcr and 
more modern rest-house all built of wootl. Some chambers to the 
right have a row of pillars with outstanding deep-cut brackets 
stretching from their capitals to the roof. In this row of buildings 
a door, wlioso posts are thickly covered with old horse shoes, opens 
into an inner courtyard with several tombs. The tombs to the right 
are of little size or interest. But opposite the doorway a larger 
monument, of no great elegance, with some open trellis windows, 
is said to bo the tomb of a grandson of Aurangzeb wlio is said to 
have been buried liere for a year and to have been then carried to 
Aurangabad. Further to the left tlie largo dome with the gilt 
crescent is the tomb of Shaikh Salla, and still further to the left is a 
mosque on the site of the Pune.flivar temple, whose images are said 
to be buried under the floor of the mosque. The mosque bears marks 
of its Hindu origin in three doorway pillars, two of which are old 
Hindu work, square at the bottom, then rounded, then octagonal, and 
again square. The door is also Hindu with a Ganpati niche in the 


’ The Puueshv.ar Un'j is s.-vhl to h.ive 1>een t.ikeii to the foot of Purandhar fort 
where a temple still remains ivhicli was built for it. 
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lintel. On the left in an open place under a wooden roof are some 
tombs. Some broken pdlars plainer than those at the doorway lie 
scattered among the graves on the left. Behind the mosque a flight 
of steps led from Puneshvar’s temjfle to the river bed. In the front 
courtyard to the left is a tiled huUding where a bier or id but is kept 
and where congregations are held for prayer. 

The Thoela or Elder Shaikh Salla’s Shrike on the site of 
the 2sarayaneshvar temple, and containing the tomb of Shaikh Hisa 
Mohidin, lies on the Mutha below the Mandai market. The 
tomb, which has a plain doorway, is approached by a flight of steps. 
The space inside is very uneven and is now a regular burial ground 
with numerous graves round the central tomb which is a circular 
domed room. To the east and south-west are remains of old rest- 
houses. Outside the main entrance and facing the river side is a long 
building of plain wood work. On the other side are the residences of 
the tomb ministrant or mujdvar, and in the middle an open courtyard. 
A flight of steps leads down the inner enclosure through an archway 
under the enclosure wall to the river. The ruins of the original 
Narayaneshvar temple are still scattered about to the south-west of 
Hisa Hohidin’s tomb. They consist chiefly of stone columns and 
lintels, some in their places and others strewn over the ground. The 
columns and lintels and the form of the old temple are in the old 
Hindu style. The villages granted to the tombs are now encumbered 
and not in the hands of the ministrant family who are badly ofl‘. 

The Shakvak Palace in Shanvar ward, probably at that time 
(1730.18l8j the finest modern palace in the Deccan, was the chief 
residence of the later Peshwas. It was so destroyed by Are in 1827 
that all that remains is the fortifled enclosure wall about 200 yards 
long by IbO yards broad and twenty feet high. The lower flve feet of 
the wall are built of solid stone and the upper tifteen feet of brick. 
The wall has eight bastions and flve gateways in the Musalmiin style, 
the gates with high pointed arches. Of the eight bastion.s, all of which 
are of stone below and brick above, four are at the corners and four 
in the middle of each face the north one having tlie main gateway. 
The wall has flve gateways. The main entrance in the centre of the 
north wall is called the Delhi gate as it faces Delhi. The huge 
wooden door remains thick-set with iron spikes to ward ofl' elephants. 
The gateway is flanked by large twelve-sided cut-stone bastions with 
turrets. Above the main cut ranee is a large hall now used as a 
record room. Inside the enclosure are lines tor the city reserve 
police and a garden and parade ground. Dn the nortli to' the east 
of the main entrance is a .smaller gate the name of which is not 
known. Two small gates in the eastern wall are called the (ianesh 
and Jambhul gates, the Daiicsh called after an image of Ganpati on ono 
side of it and the .Jambhul after a jdinljlmt or Kugenia jambolana 
tree which grew near it. The flfth gate is in the south wall at the 
western end. It is called the iMastiini gate after iMastani the beau- 
tiful Muhammadan mistress of Bajiniv the second Peshwa ( 1721 - 1740 ) 
who used to pass in and out of the palace by this gate. iMastani 
Ghimndji Apa from Upper India and presented to 
the I eshwa. fShe was a noted beauty and the Pe.shwa was extremely 
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fond of her. Large landed property and buildings were granted to 
her and a garden in the city still goes by her name. 

The site of the Sham’ar palace was chosen by the second Peshwa 
Bajirav Ballal (1721 - 1740), who, according to the well worn story, 
when riding, saw a hare turn on a dog and thought that 
a house built on that site would never be taken. The site, 
which is about 41 acres, was cleared of Koli and other huts and the 
foundation stone was laid by Peshwa Bajirav on the new moon of the 
Musalman month of Rajab in 1729. Part of the foundation-laying 
ceremony is said to have been the burial of a live Mang. Shahu 
(1708-1749) of Satara told the Peshwa not to put the main entrance 
to the north as it would mean a war with Delhi, the Moghal capital, 
of whose ruler Shahu always considered himself a vassal. In defer- 
ence to Shahu’s wishes the building of the gate was stopped and it 
was not completed till after Shahu’s death (1749) by the third Peshwa 
Bdlaji Bajirdv (1740-1761). The palace was a six-storeyed building 
with four large and several smaller courts or chauks. The courts 
were called cither from the objects for which they were set apart or 
the persons who occupied them. One was called Phadacha Chauk or 
the Grranary and Stores Court, a second Tak Chauk or the Dairy 
Court, a third Itiudpak Chauk or the Kitchen Court, a fourth 
Pakvdnna Chauk or the Sweetmeat Court, and two others Savitribdi’s 
and Yamundbdi’s Chauks after two ladies of the Peshwa’s family. 
The halls or divdnkhdnus of the palace had names taken either 
from their decorations or from their uses. One was called the Gokak 
Divdnkhana, because it was embellished with toys and decorations 
from Gokak in Belgaum ; another the N.ach Divankhdna where 
dancing parties were given ; a third the Kacheri Divdnkhana or 
audience hall, whore statesmen and strangers w'ore received ; a fourth 
the Hastidanti Divdnkhdna or ivory hull because of an ivory ceiling 
and other decorations : the fifth the Ganosh Divdnkhdna where 
Ganpati was yearly worshipped in Bhddrapad or August-September : 
a sixth the Arse iMahdl because its walls and ceiling were covered 
with mirrors ; and a seventh, Nardyanrav’s Mahal because it was 
specially built for the fifth Peshwa Ndrdyanrdv (1772 - 1773). These 
and other halls were in the form of a standish or kalamddn with a 
central main hall with square ceiling, and side compartments with 
sloping ceilings like the aisles of a church. The pillars supporting 
the main halls were of wood cut in the cypress or suru pattern 
and were joined together on the top by thick cusped arches. The 
ceilings were covered with beautiful wooden tracery in different 
patterns. The wood work was painted with figures of trees and men 
or scenes from the Purdns in enamel and gold. The stone work 
inside the courts was throughout finely chiselled and polished. 
Most of the important courts had central fountains. ^ The 
height of the palace is not known. It is said that the spire of 
Alandi temple twelve miles north of Poona was seen from the 
uppermost terrace. All round the palace thick iron chains were 
hung on the walls to ward off bghtning and other evil spirits. A 
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retinue of Brahman serv'ants was maintained at the palace at a 
monthly cost of £150 (Rs. 1500). From a cistern in the palace 
water was raised to the seventh storey and carried to the Mudpak 
court, Tak court, and other parts of the palace. The fountain in 
Phad court was famous for its size and beauty. The story is told that, 
while the palace was building, no one thought of the water-supply 
except a skilful mason who stealthily built a duct under the waR and 
made a reservoir near the Ganesh gate. When the palace was 
finished and the Peshwa was arranging to bring water from the Katraj 
aqueduct into the palace he saw no way except by pulUng down a 
part of the enclosure wall with the building on it. The mason showed 
his duct and was rewarded for his foresight by the grant of a village 
near Ahmadnagar where his descendants still live. In 1755 stone 
towers were built over the gateways. In 1788 the Phad court was 
rebuilt under the superintendence of Jiana Fadnavis. In 1811 an 
Asmani Mahal or Sky Hall built by Bajirav the last Peshwa (1796- 
1817) was burnt down. In 1827 on Thursday the bright sixth of 
Thnlgv.n or Mareh-April the palace caught fire, and continued burning 
about a fortnight. In spite of all efforts, almost the whole of the 
palace was destroyed. Among the parts saved was the Mirror Hall 
which has since been removed. The palace site is now used for the 
reseiwe force of the Poona city police. 

The Shukr.avak P.\i..\c e in Shukrav^r ward was built by Bdjirav 
the last Peshwa in 1803-4. It was partly burnt in 1820 and the 
ruins were sold by Government. No trace but the bare walls 
remains. This was a small building with two courts and two upper 
storeys. It was Bajirav’s private ^residence. 

SoJIESH^'AE's Temi’I.e ui the Adihar ward was built by NAra- 
yanrav Natu about 1830. It has become a great resort for wan- 
dering Gosiivis. The temple is now (August 1884) being rebuilt 
by public sub.scription among the Marwari shopkeepers in the 
Ktipadganj market who have already given about £3000 (Es. 30,000). 
The body of the temple is being built of poli.shcd trap with marble 
columns and terraced windows. The original image chamber is 
preserved and is being lined with masoniy. The hall will be 
built of carved woofl. A public cistern has been built in tlic 
yard and a small garden has been made at the back. Along the 
sides are rest-houses for Gosavis. The doorway with a small drum- 
house or nagarhhdna over it has been recently rebuilt. The ling 
of this temple i.s a natural knob of rock like the Gmkareshvar 
ling and is held in high veneration. The great day of the temple is 
Mahii.‘^liicri'(tra in February - March. The temple expenses arc met 
by subscriptions among the traders of Kapadganj. 

Jof^EsHv.vui was one of the olde.st guardians of the cit}’ and had a 
temple about a mile to the north of the town when it consisted of 
about a dozen huts. The gwldcss, who is now painted red and called 
fambdi or Red .Jogeshvari, is formally asked to all marriage and 
olher important family ccreinonies. The temple is very plain and 
built of solid stone with a shrine and a small hall in front. On the 
sides are platforms with images of Vithoba, Mahadev, and Ganpati. 
the holy days of the temple are the NavnUvn in September - October 
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Tulsibag Temple in Budhv^r ward, was built in 1761 by order of 
the third Peshwa Balaji Bajirav (1740 - 1761). The temple stands on 
the site of a garden of basil or tulsi. Close to the garden a stream now 
dry passed by the Red Jogeshvari’s temple. A trace of the stream 
remains in a woman’s tomb behind the Tulsi Garden which must once 
have been on the bank of the stream. The building of the temple was 
superintended by Ndro Appaji who was also made the temple manager. 
The Tulsibag is about one acre in area and is entered by a small door. 
It contains three temples, one of Ram in the middle, of Ganpati on 
the right of Ram, and of Shiv on the left. Ram’s temple consists of a 
cutstone and vaulted shrine with a spire and an arcaded portico with 
a marble floor. Ganpati’s and Mahadev’s temples are also of cutstone 
but smaUer and without the portico. In front of the temple a yard 
laid out in flower beds is crossed by paved footpaths which lead to 
the different temples. Behind the temples are two detached halls 
beyond one of which is a basil pillar. Below the pillar is a four- 
armed atone image of Vishnu l}'ing on the serpent Shesh. In front 
of Ram’s temple is a third large hall about twenty feet high with a 
wood-carved ceiling and a fountain. Ram’s temple has three white 
marble images of Rdm Sita and Lakshman. In front of Ram in 
a small stone shrine is a black-stone standing image of Maruti -^vith 
folded hands. Over the north and south gateways are two drum- 
houses or nagdrJchdnas where drums are beaten daily at morning even- 
ing and midnight and in addition at noon and afternoon on Saturdays, 
the day on which Poona passed to the Peshwas. Additions and 
alterations, at a cost of about £3000 (Rs. 30,000), have lately been 
made to the temple by Mr. Nandram Ndik. A very elegant new 
conical cement spire 140 feet high and ornamented with figures foliage 
and niches has been built ; and the third hall or mhltdnianJap 
(60' X 40' X 20') has been rebuilt of massive wood. Tulsibag is the 
most frequented temple in Poona. It cnjoy.s a grant for the mainte- 
nance of the drum-house from the Parvati temple revenues and has 
shops and houses whose rents go towards its expenses. 

The temple of Vetal or the Ghost King in Vetal ward, is an 
ordinary looking and popular temple with a shrine, a chamber, and 
an outer hall. Round the outside of the temple runs an open air 
passage about six feet wide, and round the outside of the passage is 
a row of rough undressed stones about six inches high covered vfith 
whitewash and tipped with redlead. The north and west walls of 
the temple are also marked with great patches of redlead and 
whitewash. Near the entrance door is a small altar where a lamp 
burns and where arc impressions of Vctal’s feet and a small Nandi or 
bull. Low caste people do not go further ; thej' bow beside the feet 
and look at Vetal. From the roof of the shrine or chamber at the 
west end of the hall hangs a bell, which, according to the temple 
ministrant, one of the Peshw.as presented to Vetal in fulfilment 
of a vow tliat he would offer Vetal a bell if the casting of a certain 
cannon was successful. The god is a red block about three feet high 
and three feet round. The top is roughly made into the shape of a 
man’s face with large eyes and a black moustache. It is thickly 
encrusted with redlead. On the top of the head is a small wreath of 
chrysanthemums. From the roof hangs a garland of hti or Mlglo 
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marmelos and custard apple leaves and marigold flowers, and across the 
door is a string of dry mango leaves. The god is -washed every 
day, but no light is burnt near him. Friday is his big day. The 
god is a pillar of cement built over a round undressed stone, 
which, about ninety years ago, a [Manitha brought from the village 
of Biipgaon in the Purandhar sub-division. Ilis great-grandson is 
the present ministrant or fujuri. All classes of Iliirdus, Brahmans 
as well as other people, worship this Vetal. Y etal is worshipped in 
the same way as Baliiroba and other [Maratha gods. Goats are 
sacrifleed to him in fxdtilment of vows : cocks are not ofiered. Yetal’s 
chief worshijjpers are athletes and sorcerers. 

Visiixr Manwk or Vishnu’s temjde in Gosavipura in Somvar 
ward is one of three charitable works built in 1846 at a cost of £'13,000 
(Rs. 1,30,000) by a wcaltliy Gosavi named Bava Yarpatgir Guru 
Kisaugir who died in 18-39. To remedy the defleient water-supply of 
Gosavijuira Bava Narpatgir laid a branch from the Katraj aqueduct 
and built public cisterns, this temple, and a rest-house.^ The work was 
begun in 184(j and tinished in I83n. Tlie temple consists of a small 
solid stone room about twenty feet square with a vault surmounted 
by a conical tow er. The objects of worship in the room are images 
of Vishnu and Bukslimi. The tower is richly ornamented with 
foliage, niches, and mythological figui-es in stucco. In front of the 
room is an ui'che<l stone portico. Touching tlie portico on a lower 
level is a large wooden liall or .'idhhdrnau'hijt c)pen on the north. 
The hull has a central nave and aisles. To the north of the 
temple is a pa\ed quadrangle surrounded by open wooden pillared 
halls, do the north of the first quadi'angle is a second with 
rooms and halls on the sides. The flrst quadrangle has a neat little 
fountain and outsiile the tcmj)le premises are two large public cisterns. 
Basa Xarpatgir has endowed the teuqde cistei'ns and rest-hou.se with 
lands yiehling 4'.3() (Rs, .tOO) a year. 

\ iMi.M ’s Ti.Mei.i-. in Shukra\;ir ward was built by Jiviijipant 
Anna Klan^gieiile. lieliind the temple is a water cistern or JinKd from 
which Biahnians alone arc allowed to draw water. Beyond the 
cistern was a garden belonging to Khasgiv.-lle with a dwelling 
surrounded b\' tountains. The garden, dwelling, and fountains haxc 
been removed and the site taken bv Die Roona muiiicipalit v for the 
central maxket.’ The teiiq»l(,' is in two parts, a shrine and a portico, 
both built of solid stone and vaultfd with a spina In fi’ont is an 
opf-n wooden hall or ■'nihhii iniuiihq, with a tiled roof where I’unins arc 
read every evening to large numbers of people. 

\ isii if.i.M n.'.o R\i,\(t; in Sadasliiv ward, now used for the Govern- 
menl High Nchool. is a large oiie-stoi’cved mansion. 2ti()feet long and 
8 1 •» feet broad. The p.-i lace has three quadrangles or rh(niks each 
with f)pen halls on all sides mi the ground-floor and enclosed rooms 
with numerous windows on the iqiper floor. 'I'he cliiif supports on 
the ground-floor are all of wooxl, cut square and placed on stone 
pedestals. The beams and girders are also of wood, cut and drcs.sed 
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square. The columns of the upper floor are also of wood carved in 
the cypress or surtt form. The columns have a square base and rounded 
top. The shafts are round but bulge out a little at starting and taper 
at the head. The entablature is nearly the same as the base inverted 
though smaller. Above the entablature the column runs square and 
receives the square post plate and over it the beams. The space 
between the post plate and the entablature is filled by a false wooden 
arch. The arch is cusped and horse-shoe shaped, the centre raised in 
a point by turning up the ends of the two uppermost cusps of the 
arch. The shafts are carved with the stalk and leaves of creepers 
and the base and entablature arc enriched with foliage. The arches 
start from the stem which carries the flower and fruit of the creeper. 
The palace roof was originally a terrace, but it has been lately made 
into a tiled roof. The quadrangles or chcniks are well paved squares 
with ample room for lectures and other meetings. The hindmost 
quadrangle contains three small cisterns placed in a line in the centre 
and fed by the water of the Nana Fadnavis aqueduct. Outside the 
palace is a large public cistern called Pushkarni. The palace was 
built as a residence by Bajirav the last Peshwa between ,1803 and 
1809 at a cost of £20,0-j4 (Es. 2,00,540). The aqueduct and cisterns 
cost a further sum of £850 (Rs. 8500). The palace was furnished at 
a cost of £1400 (Rs. 14,000), and an establishment at a monthly cost 
of £40 (Rs. 400) was kept to guard it and attend the Peshwa when 
ho lived there. 

On the recommendation of 3Ir. Chaplin, Commissioner of the Deccan 
(1818-1821), Government set apart £2000 (Rs. 20,000) out of the 
liakshina Fund,^ to maintain a college for the study of the Vedas and 
Shastras. The college or Pathshala was started in this palace in 1821. 
About 1842 the study of the Vedas was stopped and classes for teaching 
English were substituted, with the late Major Candy, the author of 
the Marathi Dictionary, as the head of the college staff. The study 
of the Hliastras was stopped in 1850 and the first Deccan College was 
formed with a preparatory school attached. In course of time (1808) 
the very handsome Deccan College buildings now in use were 
completed. Tlie preparatory school which then became the High 
School has since remained in the Vishnimbag palace. In May 1879 
the front quadrangle of the palace was burnt down by incendiaries. 
Pulilic subscriptions, aided by municipal contributions, were raised 
and the buildings restored somewhat to tlicir original appearance. It 
is intended to make the restoration complete. 

Resides the above the following buildings may bo noted. In 
Aditvar ward, Ghorpadc's mansion with a large public cistern 
and a jahiKindu- or water-house tluit is a house built on pillars 
in water. In Budlnar ward iliinkeshvar’s ptdace now owned by 
the Kibe banker of Indore, and Thatte’s temple of Ram : in Ganj 
ward. Riije Bagsher’s mosque; in Kasba ward Nana Fadnavis’ 
mansion where the Peshwas’ records arc kept ; in Narayan ward the 
Gaikvad's mansion the Lakdi bridge and Vithoba’s temple : in 
Shanviir ward Appa Balvant Mehandalc’s mansion, Chandrachud’s 
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mansion, Gadre’s mansion owned by the Dowager Rani of Baroda 
and now occuined by the Xew English School, Harihareshvar’s 
temple, Holkar's mansion, Jamkhandtkar’s mansion, Sanglikar's 
mansion, and Shirkc’s mansion. In Shukravar ward Bara Imams’ 
or the Twelve Saints’ mosque, Bhau Maiisaram’s mansion huilt by a 
rich contractor Bhau Mansarani in 18139, and iSiaiidram iXaik’s man- 
sion built in 18.59 both favourite resorts of Maratha chiefs visiting 
Poona on business or pleasure, and the Pant Sachiv’s mansion ; and 
in Vetal ward Chaudhari’s mansion now in po.s.scssion of Eav Saheb 
Bhajekar, and the S. P. G. Mission house and church. 

The Cantonment, the eastern section of Poona, has an area of 
about 4'2o square miles, about 30,225 people, and during the five 
years ending 1883, an average yearly cantonment revenue of 
about C6G64 (Rs. 60,642).^ It is a rectangular plot of land about 
2'72 miles from north to south and varying from Tod to l’G2 miles 
from east to west. It is bounded on the north by the Peninsula 
railway, on the east by Bahiroba’s stream, on the south by a line 
drawn from the Yanavdi Hay stacks past the back of the Military 
Prison (8&) to the cemetery on the Satara road (59), on the south-west 
and west by the Bhavaui and Nana wards cif the city, and on the 
north-west by the line of the Council Hall road which separates it 
from the suburban municipality'. 

Almost along its whole length to the Eight Flank Lines in the 
extreme south, the central belt of the Military cantonment, with an 
area of 130 acres, is kept open for parade and other military 
purposes. Beyond this central open belt to the north-east arc the 
Ghorpadi Lines and Barracks, to the south-east the Vanavdi Lines, 
to the south the Right Flank Lines so called because they arc on 
the right flank of the ciintoumeut, to the south-west the'Neutral 
Linos and the Petty .Staff Linc<, to the west the Native Infantry Lines 
and behind tliem t.be 8ad,ar Eaz;ir, to tlie north-west the Ordnance 
Lines and behind thorn the Staff Limes. Beyond the natural limits 
of the cantonment, hut under the control (;f the Cantonment 
Magistrate, in the extreme north-east on the right hank of Bahiroha’s 
stream, between the Peninsula railway and the river, are the Native 
Cavalry Lines. 

The land in the cantomnent forms tw'o part.s, the central bedt most 
of it of poor soil and rock, bare of houses, and with few trees except 
those that line tlie roads which cross and encircle it; and the groups 
and liuc.s of residences chiefly of Euriqjcan civil and military officers 
in the Ghorpadi lines in the north-east, in the f’anavdi Lines in 
the south-east, in the Right Flank Lines in the .s. .nth, and in the 
Neutral, Native Infautiy, and .Staff Lines in the west and north-west. 
All of the.sc f|uarter.s or lines arc well prf)vid(>d with excellent roads 
some of which have ro.ad-.sido trees and riding paths. Most of tlio 
houses are in enclosures of half an acre to twm acres fenced with brick 
walls or low cactus hedges. Many of the onchjsure.s arc baro of 


' The details are ; Its. 21, in l87!l-S0,Rs. 24,840 ni ISSO-iSl Its 83 M7 
Ks. 1,08,304 m 1882 83, and Us. 92,837 m 1883-84. ' ’ 
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trees. Otters, especially during the rains, are shady gardens well 
stocked with shrubs, roses, geraniums, and flowering plants and 
creepers. With a few exceptions the houses are one-storeyed 
buildings, on plinths two to five feet high with stone and cement 
walls and tiled roofs. A few are owned and held by wealthy Natives 
but most are owned by Natives of Poona and let to Europeans, chiefly 
Civil and Military officers a t monthly rents of £5 to £15 (Rs, 50 - 
150) or £80 to £120 (Rs. 800 - 1200) for the rainy season. Each 
house has its line of stables and servants’ quarters generally of brick. 
Besides these lines the cantonment limits include two lines of small 
houses with small front gardens and pajang rents of £2 10s. to £7 
10s. (Rs. 25 - 75) a month. These are the Ordnance Lines to the 
north-east of the Native Infantry Lines and the Petty Staff Lines to 
the south-west of the Neutral Lines. The residents of these lines 
are chiefly European and Eurasian pensioners and Government 
servants. The nine lines within cantonment limits have 4451 people 
of whom 981 are Europeans and the rest (3470), chiefly their servants, 
Goanese, Musalmans, and Hindus. 

To the left of the Native Infantry lines is the Sadar Bazar or 
chief market a town (1883) of 2491 houses, 705 shops, and 17,813 
people, which has sprung up since the beginning of British rule. 
The main thoroughfare is a fine broad street with open paved gutters, 
broad footpaths lighted with kerosine lamps, and shops shaded by 
fine trees. 

Some of the houses are small and poor with low front walls. Most 
are two-storeyed many of them built on a plinth, with a receding 
ground floor and pillars at the edge of the plinth supporting an 
overhanging upper storey with projecting beams generally without 
carving. In other houses the ground floor comes to the edge of the 
plinth and in the upper storey is an overhanging balcony. Besides 
these single and two-storeyed houses are handsomer buildings 
three or four-storeys high with fronts of rich strong wood work 
with fine rounded pillars and deep overhanging balconies and 
verandas with iron railings. 

The owners of the Sadar Bazar houses are Hindu traders chiefly 
Gujarat and Marwar Vanis, Shimpis, Telis, and KAmathis, and of the 
poorer dwellings domestic servants to Europeans. Next in number 
to the Hindu houseowners come Muhammadans, Mehmans, Bohoras, 
mutton and beef butchers, dealers in poultry. Government pensioners, 
and domestic servants to Europeans. Piirsis, who come next in 
number, own the best dwellings and arc the chief traders. The 
Portuguese who are chiefly Government clerks own some well built 
though small dwellings. They are principally medical practitioners 
druggists and shopkeepers. Goanese and Native Christians chiefly 
bakers also own houses and live in them. Monthly house rents in 
the Sadar Bazar vary^ from 2s. (Re. 1) for a hut to £l 10s. to £2 
(Rs.15-20) for an ordinary dwelling. Shop rents vary for small 
shops from 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5-15) a month and for large shops 
rise to as much as £5 (Rs. 50). Single lodgings or rooms are 
usually let at about 2s. (Re. 1) mouth. During the past few years 
rents have risen and arc now (1885) high. 
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In 1883 the Sadar Bazar had 705 shops of which 114 were 
grocorSj fifty-five Bohora cloth sellers, forty-nine mutton butchers, 
forty-six retail country liquor sellers, forty-five shroffs or money- 
lenders, thirty-eight beef butchers, thirty-five vegetable sellers, 
thirty-five betelnut sellers, thirty-five tailors, thirty cloth sellers, 
twenty-seven goldsmiths, twenty -four fruit sellers, twenty-two 
wholesale Europe liquor sellers, eighteen carpenters, fifteen retail 
bakers, thirteen palm-liquor sellers, thirteen glass bangle-sellers, 
twelve wholesale bakers, twelve fish sellers, nine sodawater and 
lemonade sellers, five private dispensaries, five bookbinders, four 
perfume sellers, four cigar sellers, four ironsmiths,four watchmakers, 
three salt-meat sellers, three booksellers, two tent-makers, two 
glaziers, two workers in tin, two photographers, and one ice-seller. 
Besides the five private dispensaries which were owned by Portuguese 
and Hindus, a charitable dispensary for medical advice and treatment 
is maintained at the cost of the cantonment fund. As regards the 
caste or race of the different classes of shopkeepers the photographers 
and the ice-maker w'ere Parsis, the tailors and tent-makers Maratha 
and Kamathi Shimpis, the boot and shoe makers chiefly Pardeshi 
and Telangi Mochi.s, the glaziers and carpenters Pars! Hindu and 
Musalman carpenters, the palm-liquor sellers Parsis Marathas 
and Kamathis, the grocers chiefly Gujarat and Marwar Vanis, the 
cigar-sellers Goaneseand Madras Hindus, the Atars or perfume sellers 
Muhammadans, the wholesale Europe liquor sellers chiefly Pdrsis, 
the bakers almost all Goanese, the goldsmiths Pardeshi Maratha 
Gujarati and Telangi goldsmiths, the sodawater and lemonade sellers 
mostly Hindus, the cloth-sellers chiefly IMehmans Gujarat Vdois and 
Shimpis, the beef and mutton butchers Muhammadans, the vegetable 
sellers Hindus and Muhammadans, and the fish sellers, some of whom 
import fish from Bombay in ice, Parsis and Hindus. In addition 
to these 705 ordinary shops are eleven large shops, one a branch of 
a joint stock company, .six owned by Europeans, one by a Hindu, 
two by Parsis, and one by aMusalman.’^ 

During the south-west monsoon that i.s between June and 
October several European and native tailoi-s, milliners, and dress 
makers come from Bombay to Poona. Of liquor shops in the Sadar 
Bazar twenty-two sell wholesale Europe spirits wine and beer, and 
forty-six shops retail country liquor and thirteen shops retail palm 
liquor or toddy. Country liquor is distilled by a contractor at a 
distillery, which is under Government supervision, about four 
miles east of the cantonment. Palm liquor is brought from the 
neighbourhood of Poona by a contractor who pays Government a 


' Tho br.incli of the joint stock conumny is TrCiicher ami Co.'s "cneinl merchants 
chemists ami tlru^oist-s ; the six Knr<ipcan-(»wnc<l shops are lladliam Pile ami Company 
clotlners, Mrs. llnnt ami Mrs. Taylor milliners. Mr. .1. Farbstcin hair cutter, 
Marcks ami Company xv.atchmakcrs, Phillips ami Company chemists, ami tV.tt.son 
.and Crimpany' general merchants ; the one Himln-owned shop is Morgan ami 
},alkrishna chemists druggists commission agents and auctionem's ; the two Farsi- 
mined shop.s are Cooper and Company booksellers and stationers, and Orr and 
Hirjibhai saddlers lioot and shocmaker.s commission agents and .auctioneers ; and 
the one Musalnian-owned is Liidha Ibrahim and Company general merchants and 
auctioneers. ° 
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certain sum for the monopoly of the sale within a certain area. The 
country spirits are chiefly distilled from molia or Bassia latifolia 
flowers and sugar. The tavern keepers are Parsis, Hindus, and 
some Muhammadans. The business is brisk and lucrative. 

ExcepP a few poor European pensioners the Sadar Bazar is peopled 
by Natives. They are of two classes outsiders and locals. The 
outsider classes are chiefly Parsis from Bombay, Bohoras from 
Gujarat, Mehmansfrom Cutch, and Vanis from Gujarat and Marwar. 
The chief local classes are Brahmans, Buruds, Chambhars, 
Kamathis, Mails, Marathas, Mochis, Shimpis, and Sonars. The 
outsiders are rich and prosperous, the locals are chiefly craftsmen 
who, though well-to-do, have not risen to wealth. 

The first Parsis who settled in the Sadar Bazar came from Sirur 
in East Poona in 1818 when the bulk of the British troops were moved 
from Sirur to Poona. They opened four Europe shops in thatched 
huts. The first to build a permanent shop was one Mr. Motabhai and 
the others followed his example. The richest of them was Bejanji 
Canteenvala the maternal grandfather of the present mail contractor 
Mr. Framji Ardeseer who built a large shop in the Sadar Bazar and 
at Kirkee, The Parsis now form a prosperous community. They live 
in Main street and deal chiefly in European liquor, oilman’s stores, 
and groceries. Others are watchmakers, carpenters, bookbinders, 
coach- builders, house-painters, hotel-keepers, and clerks. A few are 
men of property who live on the rents of lands and houses. The 
traders order almost all their stores from England and the continentof 
Europe. Their chief patrons are Europeans and Eurasians. Bohoras, 
Shia Musalmans chiefly of Gujarat origin, came to the Sadar Bazar 
soou after it became a British camp. They are said to have begun 
by selling raw cotton. They now deal in piece goods, oilman’s stores, 
crockery, hardware, and glass. They never sell liquor or lend money. 
The Mehmans, who are Sunni Musalmans of Cutch, settled in the 
Sadar Bazar in 18-3.5. They had traded with Europeans in Cutch 
and, finding them profitable patrons, followed them to Bombay and 
from Bombay to Poona. They began as hawkers selling piece 
goods muslins and woollens. Later on they dealt in oilman’s stores, 
and they now sell English millinery, harness and saddlery, plated 
ware, crockery and glass, piece goods, furniture, and horses and 
carriages. They do not sell liquor or lend money. Some live on 
incomes drawn from land and house property. They deal direct 
with England and the continent of Europe. Vanis or Banias were 
the first settlors in the Sadar Bazar and are now the largest body of 
traders. They are of three classes, Gujarat Marwar and Lingayat 
Vanis, all hardworking and moneymaking. The Lingayats havm 
the best name for fair dealing ; the Gujaratis and Marwaris are 
hated for their hard greedy ways. Most of all throe classes deal in 
grain and pulse. Others trade in piece-goods both European and 
local, and a few mostly Gujaratis do nothing but lend money. 
Borrowing from these Vanis leads many Eurasian youths to ruin. 
Grain dealers buy wholesale from city traders and sell retail in the 
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cantonment. Besides dealing in grain they generally sell tea, coffee, 
sugar, tobacoo, and kerosine oil which they bring from Bombay. 
The piece-goods dealers bring most of their goods from Bombay. 
They sell to Europeans and Eurasians, but their chief customers 
are low class Hindus. Dingbat and Gujarat Yanis generally 
begin life by taking service with a dealer or shopkeeper of their 
own class. They save and lay by and start on their own account. 
A Marw^ri generally begins by carrying a sack of parched grain 
which he barters for old iron and bioken bangles. He is a great 
child-tempter giving children parched gram and sometimes a 
copper or two for any little article they may pilfer from their parents’ 
houses. After a time the ilarw^ri opens a small shop and saves by 
the practice of the strictest thrift. 

Of the nine local classes Brahmans, most of whom are 
Deshasths, are a small body. Shrinking from risk spoils them as 
traders. Craft and thrift are their two leading moneymaking 
traits. Most are clerks in Government and private service. Buruds 
or bamboo workers, who live chiefly in IMain street, make wicker 
and basket work and matting. The women earn as much as 
the men, who, though orderly and hardworking, are given to 
drink. Chamblidrs or Leather workers are a poor Marhthi-speaking 
class. They make chnplds or sandals, and Deccan Brahman shoes 
called jodds. Their women help by lining the upper part of Brahman 
shoes with silk. They are poor, partly because they have a caste 
rule against making English boots and shoes. Kdmathis are a 
class of Telugu-speaking craftsmen and labourers who live chiefly 
near Malcolm’s pond. They are of many castes but the largest 
class are Kamdthi flower gardeners or Phul Malis who do not grow 
flowers but work chiefly as masons and contractors. The men 
though active and clever are often careless and dissipated, sometimes 
kept by their wives who are excellent workers. A few Kamathis 
have risen to be clerks. Mhlis, who belong to the I’hul ilali or 
flower gardener division, do nothing but grow flowers. Though poor 
they are frugal and live within their means. Marathas are a large 
but poor class. Some are petty shopkeepers selling mutton liquor 
and betelnut and tobacco. Many are husbandmen and market 
gardeners, and this section has greatly prospered since the 
opening of the Khadakvtlsla canal. But many, perhaps one- 
half, are idle and debauched. Mochis or Shoemakers are of 
two classes Madiasis and Pardeshis. The Madrasis, whose 
home tongue is Tamil, are excellent woi-kmen both as boot and 
shoe and as harness makers. Chiefly through their skill Poona- 
made European boots are in demand all over the Deccan 
and in Bombay. They are highly paid and might have constant 
employment, but they are ifllo and given to drink. Most of them 
always spend some drunken days after getting their wages. They 
eat flesh, including beef, daily, and have lately taken to coffee 
drinking. Pardeshi Mochis from Bengal speak Hindustani at home 
and are generally single. They are clever workmen making boots 
and shoes for Mehmans, who send them to Bombay and other parts 
Tr'^'sideney. They eat flesh except beef, and drink lirpior. 
Bhimpis or Tailors are of two main clas.ses Namdevs and Jains, and 
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among Namdevs are two divisions Marathas and Telangis. The 
Naradevs and Jains are bitter rivals according to the Namdev 
saying ’ Spare a serpent, not a Jain Shimpi.’ Most of them live in 
Main street. They are hardworking and careful but given to drink. 
Their chief business is selling cloth and clothes. Sondrs or gold 
and silver smiths, some of whom are Panchals or anti-Brahman 
Sondrs and others ordinary Maratha Sonars, live chiefly in Main 
street. They have good employment both from Europeans and 
Natives and are well-to-do. 

The Cantonment has eight principal streets. East, Main, Centre, 
Grain Market, West, Sachapir, Dadabhai Bhootee, and Sholdpur 
and Bhavani Petb Roads. East street, 4200 feet long, contains the 
principal shops for the supply of Europe goods and articles of dress 
and clothing. Main street, 4680 feet long, contains 347 houses. 
The larger Bohoras’ shops and tailoring establishments and sellers 
of Europe spirits wines and beers .are established in this street. 
Centre street, 2280 feet long, conlains 239 houses with shops of 
Vani grocers. Grain Market street, 480 feet long, contains twenty- 
eight houses chiefly occupied by grain dealers. West street, 3420 
feet long, is a great thoroughfare to the west of the Sadar Bazdr 
running from north-west to the south of the bazar, beginning at the 
Jamsetji fountain and terminating south of the Malcolm pond. 
Sachapir street 1800 feet long and containing eighty-one houses 
is one of the approaches to Poona city from the cantonment. 
Dddabhai Bhootee street, called after its chief resident Mr. Dadabhai 
Bhootee, is 1980 feet long and contains thirty-two houses. The 
large Gavlivada in the old Modikhana quarter lies to the north of 
the street. Sholapur road 2040 feet long has the Government 
Bakery and the large business buildings of Messrs. Morgan and 
Balkrishua, auctioneers and merchants. To the south of the road 
near Messrs. Balkrishua’s premises is a neat row of buildings used 
as residences and shops. Bhavaui Peth road, 720 feet long, contains 
twenty-six houses chiefly occupied by Marwar moneylenders. 

The management of the cantonment is in the hands of a 
cantonment committee of thirteen members, nine official and four 
non-official, under the presidency of the Officer Commanding the 
Station and with the Cantonment Magistrate as Secretary.’^ Subject 
to rules passed by Government this committee at monthly or more 
frequent meetings fixes the strength and the pay of the cantonment 
stall'. Under the control of the committee, the Cantonment 
Magistrate as executive head manages the conservancy and 
sanitation of the cantonment which for conservancy purposes has 
been divided into eleven wards. The conservancy staff clean private 
latrines and remove nightsoil from private houses at a monthly 
charge of fid. to Is. (4-8 ns.) from each house.” In all parts of the 


1 The official members are: The Cnlleotor and District Magistrate, the Divisional 
Deputy Surge. m (leneral, the Executive Engineer, three officers in monthly rotation 
commanding P.egiments stationed at Poona, the Civil Surgeon, the Executive 
Engineer for Irrigation, and the Cantonment Magistrate. 

2 The strength of the conservancy staff is 103 road sweepers and 96 nightsoil-men,, 
supervised by twelve -supervisors or rrmkddctmt and two inspectors. 
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cantonment, not in the charge of regimental or other special 
establishments, the cantonment conservancy staff remove all filth 
and rubbish from the public roads and streets, from public latrines 
slaughter-houses and other places, from receptacles provided for 
filth and rubbish, and from public and private premises to the 
committee manure yard about half a mile east of the Sholapur 
bridge and north of the Sholhpur road beyond the new cemetery (60). 
From the cantonment fund tlie Sadar Bazar and other parts of the 
cantonment are kept clean. The Sadar Bazar streets are lighted 
by 456 kerosine lamps, the posts made of iron in Bombay and the 
lanterns, also of iron, in Poona. The .streets are provided with surface 
drains which are twice flushed daily to carry off house snllage, the 
water draining into the Mhnik watercourse or ncila. Eight large 
public cisterns for free drinking water, three stand-pipes two at 
Ghorpadi and one at Vanavdi, and large sheds of fourteen blocks 
containing 428 stalls, five containing 144 stalls in Sholapur Bazar 
and nine containing 28 1 stalls in Old Modikhana near Dadhbhai 
Bhootee street for milch cattle, have also been provided. There are 
two slaughter houses, one for bullocks and cows, the other for sheep 
and goats. Tlie buildings are close to the Government slaughteries 
south of the Military Prison (86) on the road to Kondva village. The 
daily average of animals slaughtered is, in the fair season, sixty-five 
sheep and goats and eighteen cows and calves ; and in the monsoon 
120 sheep and goats and eighteen to twenty cows and calves. In 
the west and north-west the roads are daily watered during the dry 
months, and the most frequented roads are, in dark nights, lighted 
by 456 kerosine lamps. In 1883-84 the cantonment had, including a 
balance of £6797 (Rs. 67,970), an income of £16,081 (Rs, 1,60,810), 
and an expenditure of £1.5,007 (Rs. 1,59,070). The chief sources of 
income are octroi duties and property rates, licenses, and fees and 
passes ; the main charges are under conservancy, public works, and 
lock-hospital. 

The normal strength of the Poona garrison is 4620 of w’hom 1165 
are Europeans and 3455 ^Natives. The accommodation for troops 
in Poona provides fur a garrison of two European Infantry Regi- 
ments, one Mountain Battery, one Native Cavalry Regiment, and 
three Native Infantry Regiments. Of these troops the two European 
Infantry Regiments arc in the Ghorpadi and Vanavdi Barracks, details 
of which are given below under Objects (70 & 116). The Mountain 
Battery is in the old Horse Artillery Lines about half a mile 
south-east of the \anavdi Barracks. The Native Clavalry Regiment 
is in the Native Cavaliy Lines about three (piartors of a mile north- 
ea.st of the cantonment (lOl'). The three Native Infantry Regiments 
are in the right flank, centre, and left flank lines between the 
Vanavdi and Ghoi-padi European Barracks. There are also, besides 
Commissariat buildings, the TTanspcjrt Lines about three quarters 
of a mile west of St. Mary’s church (109). For the treatment of 
European troops there is one Station Hospital in the Vanavdi 
Lines and one small Staff Hospital. Each of the Native Regiments 
has Its own hospital. There is also a first class Lock Hospital 
with a medical officer in charge and 224 registered prostitutes. 
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The Lock hospital rales are in force within three miles of the 
cantonment.'- 

The- Poona cantonment dates from the battle of Kirkee and the 
capture of Poona city on the 5th and the 17th of November 1817. 
After the capture of the city the troops were encamped in tents on 
the spot now called the Ordnance Lines. The troops were attended 
by Yani grain dealers and other traders whose two lines of thatched 
huts, now in Main and Tabut streets, were the beginning of the Sadar 
Bazar. As has been noticed under population the next additions 
were Parsi traders from Sirur and Bohora Musalman traders from 
Poona soon after the market was started, and Mehman Musalmans 
from Catch about 1835. The Sholapur Bazar, about 500 yards 
south-east of the Sadar Bazar, was started at the same time (1818) 
by the Madras Pioneers whose camp was on the site of the present 
Transport Liue.s. The break up of the Queen’s Bazar on the 
site of the A’anavdi Ball Alley further strengthened the Sholapur 
Bazar. The Vanavdi Bazar was established about 1825 near the site 
chosen for an encampment of a brigade of Artillery. About this time 
Bishop Heber mentions the cantonment as lying on raised ground 
to the east of the city. The streets were wide and the cantonment 
well arranged and handsome. There was a good station library for 
soldiers and another for officers, regimental schools, and a spacious 
and a convenient church but in bad architectural taste.'' The 
Ghorpadi Bazar was started in 1844 on the spot where the Ghorpadi 
hospital stands. It was afterwards moved east to its present site. 
Behind the Council Hall (52), on the site afterwards held by the 
Sappers and Miners, a native cavalry i-egiment was stationed and 
a bazar sprang up. All traces were cleared away in 1882 when the 
Sappers were moved to New Jhausi (89) in Kirkee. Barracks were 
built at Ghorpadi in 1842, 1849, and 1880, and large double 
storeyed barracks at Vanavdi between 1801 and 1872.'* The first 
houses for regimental officers were built on the site of the present 
Native Infantry lines. The houses at first wore temporary thatched 
buildings made by Parsis and other traders in the Sadar Bazar. 
With the increase in the number of troops rows and groups of 
residences have been built first at Vanavdi, then at the Neutral 
Linos, and then at Ghorpadi. From the growing importance of 
Poona as one of the head-cpiarters of Government, the demand of civil 
and military officers for houses and offices has steadily increased 
and has led to the building of the staff lines to the north of the 
cantonment in the direction of the railway and the river. 

The cantonment of Kirkee on the right bank of the Mutha, about 
four miles north-west of the Poona Cantonment, includes an area 
of about 2709 acres. It is bounded roughly on the north and east 
by the Mula, on the south by a line drawn from the old Government 
gardens to the top of the ridge on the parade ground, and on 
the west by a line from the parade ground ridge to the Mula river. It 
is a flat plain except close to the river where it is scored with water 


1 liensim's CompeinUum of Infonnatiou regariling Poona, 15-lG, 2‘2.2.3, 26,43. 
-(Jonti'ibutotl by Mr. A. H. Plunkett. ’ Narrative, II. 208 - 209, 

<Tlio details are given below under Objects (70 and 116). 
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courses. To the uortli and west much of the land is barren and 
rocky growing little but grass and a few stunted trees. To the 
north-east are patches of rich soil watered by a canal from Lake 
Fife and growing rich crops of sugarcane. Much of the south 
is closely covered with jonng bdbhnl trees. Most of the roads are 
well shaded. There is only one Europe shop, and the houses 
are almost all small, with large trees round the enclosures, within 
which however there are few shrubs or flowers. 

Kirkee is the principal Artillery station in the Bombay Presidency 
and is the head-quarters of the Bombay Sappers and Miners. The 
garrison of Kirkee includes the Bombay Sappers and Miners, one 
battery of Royal Horse Artillery, two Field Batteries, one company 
of European Infantry, and one company of Native Infantry. The 
presence of the Powder Works (72) and the Small Arms Ammunition 
Factory (104) give Kirkee a special military importance. 

The Kirkee Bazar was established in 1822 by the 4th Light 
Dragoons who came here from Kaira in Gujarat. Kirkee Cantonment 
has thirty-three bungalows owned by Parsis and Hindus, and rented 
by the military officers stationed at Kirkee, and by the subordinates 
of the Gunpowder and Small Arms Ammunition Factories. In the 
market place or baz4r are 464 houses generally single storeyed, the 
walls of burnt brick or stone, and the roofs of 432 tiled and of 
thirty-two thatched. Besides the troops atid the European and other 
mechanics employed in the Small Arms and Gunpowder Factories, 
the population consists of servants of oificors and their families, 
and grasscutters, butchers, cowkeepers, grainsellers, woodsellers, 
petty traders, and others usually found in a large regimental bazar. 
The cantonment has one palm liquor, one country spirit, one opium, 
and two European liquor shops. 

The cantonment has one Muhammadan burying ground, and a 
Hindu burning and burying ground to the north of the bazar, and 
two Christian graveyard.s, one, now closed, at the corner between the 
main road and the north end of Holka)''s Bridge (7-5), and the other, 
now in use, to the right of the road from Holkar’s Bridge to the 
Gunpowder Factory. 

The income of the Kirkee Cantonment Funds for 1883-84 was, 
including a balance of £424 (Rs. 4240), £1337 (Rs. 13,370) and 
the expenditure £1072 (Rs. 10,72(t). d’ho chief sources of income 
are a grazing fund, fees, passes, taxe.s, and licenses, and the 
chief heads of expenditure are a Lock Hospitrd and conservancy, 
fl’he Cantonment is managed by a committee composed of the 
Commanding Officer at Kirkee as the permanent President, and eight 
members, the Collpotor and District Magistrate, the Senior Regimental 
Officer, the Senior Medical Officer, theOfficer Commanding the Sappers 
and Miners, the Executive Engineer Poona and Kirkee, the Medical 
Officer in charge Kirkee Lock Hospital, the Cantonment Magistrate 
Poona and Kirkee, and the Station Staff Officer. The committee 
meets monthly for the transaction of business. A military officer 
is secretary to the Kirkee Cantonment committee, and is the 
executive head of the establishment maintained from Cantonment 
funds. The Cantonment Magistrate, Poona, has charge of the 
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magisterial work of the cantonment. All criminal cases arising 
at Kirkee are ei^-her sent to Poona for trial or are tried at Kirkee by 
the Cantonment IMagistrate, Poona. 

The New Jhansi lines in which are the Sappers and Miners, have 
lately been built to the south-east of Kirkee. The bazar attached 
to the new lines is small, including about fourteen honses which 
are chiefly occupied by the followers and petty dealers attached to 
the corps. For cantonment purposes the New Jhansi lines are 
included in the station of Kirkee. 

The Civil Lines or Suburban Municipality, started on 12th February 
1884, includes an area of about one and three quarters of a square 
mile lying to the north-west of the Poona cantonment. This area is 
divided by the railway into two nearly equal sections. The south- 
railway section has a length from the railway south to the Synagogue 
(113) of about 1200 yards, and from about the same breadth in the 
north, from the west end of the railway station ( 97 ) totheCouncilHall 
(o2j, it gradually narrows to about 300 yards in the south. Tbenorth- 
railway section is a rectangular block about 1200 yards from north to 
south from the railway to the river, and about 1500 yards from east to 
west from the Koregaon road to a line running from the east end of 
the railway station to the river. Most of the north section, especially 
towards the river, is rich black soil cropped and well wooded. It 
contains the Bund Gardens (47) in the north and four groups of 
houses, the four houses or Chdr Bungalows parallel to and about a 
hundred yards to the west of the Koregaon road ; houses on both 
sides of the Bund Garden road which crosses the section from its 
south-west to its north-east corner; and in the west Sir A. Sassoon’s 
bungalows in the extreme north-west of the Civil Lines, that run 
north from the east end of the railway station. Except in the west, 
where is rich cropped land, most of the south-railway section is like 
the cantonment of poor soil and the style of houses aud gardens is 
much the same as in the west parts of the cantonment. 

For conservancy purposes the Suburban Municipality is divided 
into three wards, one, including the parts on the north of the 
railway line up to the river ; the second the part south of the railway 
line up to the city limits ; aud the third the parts along Kirkee road 
from the railway overbridge near the Sangara (99) to the Kirkee 
Cantonment boundary near the shop of Messrs. Cursetji and Sons. 

The suburban municipal limit includes 184 houses, 135 of them 
bungalows with a total population of 2.597 and during the rains of 
about 3000. The chief residents are European Government officers 
and some Native gentlemen. Near the railway station are some 
livery stables, a mixed shopkeeping native population forming the 
suburban municipal bazar. The lands included within suburban 
limits are under the management of a committee of sixteen, of 
whom, besides the Collector aud District Magistrate who is President, 
five are official and ten are non-official. The income, which is drawn 
from octroi, house-tax, conservancy-rate, and license fees, amounts 
to about £890 (Rs. 8000). The monthly charges, estimated at about 
£26 10.S. (Rs. 265), are chiefly under staff and conservancy. At 
present the chief conservancy duties are sweeping roads, taking 
rubbish from bouses and gardens, and carting away nightsoil. 
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Within suburban limits are sixteen objects of interest of which 
details are given later on. These are the Bund Gardens on the 
river bank about a mile and a quarter to the north of the post-office ; 
the Collector’s Office about a quarter of a mile west of the post 
office ; the Boat-house of the Poona Boat Club on the river bank 
west of the Bund Gardens; the FitzGerald Bridge across the Mula- 
Mutha at the east end of the Bund Gardens about a mile and a 
quarter north of the post office ; Gar Fir’s tomb about 1.50 yards 
south of the post office ; a graveyard with old European tombs 
(1S19-1S22) about 200 yards south of the post office ; the Jamsetji 
Bund across the Mula-Mutha to the north of the Bund Gardens ; 
the Military Accounts Offices about 100 yards west of the post office ; 
the Photozincographic Office about fifty yards west of the post 
office ; the Poona Hotel about 150 yards east of the post office; the 
Post Office near the centre of the .south-railway section ; the Railway 
Station about 650 yards north-west of the post office; the Royal 
Family Hotel close to the railway station ; the Sassoon Hospital 
about 500 yards west of the post office ; St. Paul’s Church about 
fifty yards south of the post office ; and the Synagogue about 500 
yards south of the postoffice. The' following are the accounts, 
alphabetically arranged, of the chief objects of interest outside the 
Poona City municipal limits : 

The Albeet Euward Ia'.stitute is in East Street Sadar Bazar. 
The institute, which consists of a reading room and a library with 
sixty-one members, was built to commemorate the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales to Poona in November 1875. The 
building co.st about £1500 (Rs. 15,000) and w'as opened by Ilis 
Excellency Sir James Fergusson, Bart. Governor of Bombay, on the 
12th of September 1880. The institute is open daily from 6 a.m. to 
9 p.M. The library contains lOOO volumes. 

The Aksexai,, with a notable masonry tower about 1000 yard.s 
south-east of the post office, covers an area of about 160 yards by 100 
on the high ground to the north of the Club of AVestern India in 
the north of the Native Infantry lines. The Arsenal was built in 
1822 and various additions have since been made. The charge of the 
Commissary of Ordnance at Poona has been reduced from an Arsenal 
to an Ordnance Depot for which some of the old Arsenal buildings 
are novr used. Others of the buildings arc used by a branch of the 
Gun Carriage Factory. The buildings represent a value of £5631 
(Rs. 56,-340) on the books of the Executive Engineer Poona and 
Kirkec. 


There are two B\m) Stands or jdaces where military bands play. 
One of these is in the Soldiers Gardens, to the east of the Race Course 
in cantonment bmits, the other is at the Bund Gardens in suburban 
municipal limits. 


The Baptist Chapel, of brick and mortar, was built in 1858 at a 
cost of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000) most of which was contributed by 
Gencial Havelock. The chapel has room for -500 people and morning 


' From materials chiefly contrilmteO hy I'olnncl W, M. Diicat, R E Much Iieln has 
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services are held on Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday 
and an evening service on Sunday. It has a baptistry, a vestry, a 
library, and a school in the city. In the beginning the building 
was chiefly used for Havelock’s men. Highlanders, and other 
British soldiers. Of late the congregation has become almost entirely 
native. 

Bhamburda village, with about 3120 people, lies on the left 
bank of a the Mutha, 1'83 miles west of the post-ofSce and a 
quarter of a mile north of Poona city, with which it is joined by the 
Lakdi bridge and a causeway or dharan. A large cattle market is held 
every Wednesday and Sunday, at which 100 to 150 bullocks, twenty 
to thirty cows, ten to fifteen buffaloes, fifty to eighty sheep, and as 
many goats, are usually offered for sale. From A'shvin or October- 
November to Mdrgshirsh or December-January the number of 
cattle is larger, being at the highest thrice the number given above. 
Large stores of grass, miUet stalks, and fuel are kept in the village 
for the use of Poona city. Within the village limits are several 
European residences and the old rock -cut temple of Panchaleshvar 
of which details are given under Panchaleshvar (90). In 1801 
Yithoji Holkar was captured in a house in Bhamburda rullage, and 
by order of Bajirdv Peshwa to please Sindia, was dragged to death 
at the foot of an elephant through the streets of Poona. It was 
Yashvantrav Holkar’s rage at his brother’s murder that led to the 
flight of Bajirav from Poona and the treaty of Bas«ein (30th 
December 1802).^ 

The Botanical G.vedens, about half a mile north of Government 
House Ganeshkhind and 5’2 miles north-west of the post office, are 
under the management of a superintendent who is under the control 
of the Collector of Poona and the Commissioner Central Division. 
These gardens have now (July 1884) been transferred to the 
Soldiers’ Gardens in the east of the cantonment. Details of their 
past working are given in the Agricultural chapter .- 

The Bund G.vrden.s, on the right bank of the Mula-Mutha river 
about a mile and a quarter north-east of the railway station, 
close above the FitzGerald bridge, take their name from the 
Jamsetji Bund or Dam which there stretches across the river. The 
gardens measure about 180 yards from east to west by about eighty 
yards from north to south. They were opened in 1869 when the 
FitzGerald bridge was finished to which they form the approach 
from the Poona side. They were designed and made by the 
late Colonel Sellon, R. E. whose taste and skill turned an unsightly 
plot of waste into a pleasing and varied garden. The grounds 
are laid out in terraces to which flights of handsome cut-stone steps 
lead, the lowest terrace overlooking the river being faced by a 
massive wall about thirty feet high. In the centre of the garden is 
an ornamental marble fountain, and, on the west, near the carriage 
stand, is a bandstand where a military band plays two or three times 
a week. These gardens are beautifully planted and kept in careful 


' Grant Duflfs llaiAthiis, 5-54. - Part II. pp. 77-80. 
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order and are the favourite resort of the people of Poona of all 
classes. 

Chatarshixgi Him., about three miles north-west of Poona, has 
a temple of Cliatar-shingi Devi. According to a local legend 
Dullabhsliet, a rich banker, who in 1786 coined the two-barred 
copper coins known as duih'iniU or shicnli, used to go every year 
to the temple of Sapta.shringi about thirty miles north of Aasik. 
When he grew old, the goddess took pity on him, and coming 
to the Chatarshingi hill, told him in a dream that lie might 
worship her at Chatarshingi hill and need not in future go to 
Saptashringi. The temple stands on the hill slope on a site made 
partly bv cutting into the rock and partly by banking soil with 
a high retaining wall. The main temple is a small room with an 
open porch, a vault, and a conical spire, all of stone. Beyond, on a 
lower level, is the wood and brick hall or sahhdnianihtp with a tiled 
roof. A fair is held at the temple during the nine naunitni days 
before Dusara in A.divin or September -October to which people come 
in large numbers from the city and have merry picnics. The 
ascent is by a rude flight of steep stone steps. The temple enjoys 
a small allowance from the Parvati temple revenues. Offerings of 
goats are made to the goddess during tlie fair days and vows of 
goats arc common throughout the year. A horn or sacrifice of 
clarified butter, cooked rice, and pieces of holy wood is performed on 
an altar during the navrdtvu holidays. 

The Clvk of Wi>tekn India, at the north end of Elphinstone street 
about a mile and a quarter south-east of the railway station, stands 
in an enclosure about 260 yards long and IdO yards broad. The 
Club-house is a one-storeyed building, entered from a large jiorch 
flanked bv a lavatory and the Honorary iSecrotary’s office room. 
Inside is the drawing room (-16' by 18' liy 18'), To the left, opening 
out of the drawing room by widi‘ archways and almost forming 
part of the room, arc two ri'cossc's one used as a card room the 
other as a magazine room. To the light are smaller rec("<ses lined 
with book shelves. Including tliese reeoNses tlie size of the drawing 
room section of the club is about forty-five feet square. Beyond the 
draAving room and occupying the centre of the building is an octagon 
room seventeen feet eacli way, devoted to the new.spajiers of the day 
and to subscription lists. To the left of the octagon is the writing 
room. To the right, an open porch or veranda ( l-j'bvdO') used as a 
reading and smoking room, projects into tlie gardim. Bevond the 
octagon, and flanked north and sontli bv vcranilas, is tin' cotfi'e room 
or dining room (66' by .’lU' hy g Ileyond tlie coffee room, and 
connecting tlie muiii building nith the billiard room, is a roofed 
gallery (64' by 36') in Avhich thi' members of the club dine in the 
hot weather. The billianl room (66' by 26' by 16 ) completes the 
main range of the club buildings. 

To the north of tliis range are the club chambers, built in 1866. 
a one-storeyed block of five .sets of rooms which art' let nnfurnished 
and cannot be engaged for a .shorter period than one month. Xorth 
of the club chambers is a two-.storeyed block built in 1876 and 
containing eight sets of apartments knoAvn as the new bod rooms. 
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These are furnished and cannot be engaged for more than fourteen 
days in the season (1st June-31st October) or a month at other times 
of the year. Behind the club is the original range of bed rooms 
built in 1866 and now known as the old bed rooms. This 
range contains seven sets of rooms which are let on similar terms 
to the new bed rooms. Behind the chambers, and close to the 
eastern boundary of the club enclosure, is a covered racket court 
built of stone in 1868. Behind the line of main buildings, chambers, 
and new bedrooms, the north and south ends of the club enclosure 
are occupied by servants’ quarters, stables, and other outhouses. The 
club buildings were formerly in two enclosures and were bought 
from their former owners when the club was started in 1866. The 
bungalow, which formed the nucleus of the club-house, was owned 
by ilr. Padamji Pestanji and was last occupied by Colonel D Oyly 
Compton. It was long known as the Sholapur or Sholapur thatch 
bungalow, tradition says because it used to be thatched in a fashion 
common at Sholapur but uncommon at Poona. The enclo.sure in 
which the chambers and new bedrooms stand was the property of 
Nandrdm Naik a wealthy contractor and house proprietor. At 
present (July 1884) large additions are being made to the club-house 
and grounds. 

The Coi.i.ectok’s Office, in suburban municipal limits about 700 
yards south of the railway station and about 4u0 yards west of the 
post office, includes several detached buildings in one enclosure. 
These buildings are divided into seven parts, the Collector’s office, 
the treasury, the bookbmdcrs’ shed, the Registrar's office, the 
treasury record room, the stamp paper room, and the treasury 
guard room. All are old buildings to which additions have been 
made from time to time. A witness shod and record room were' 
added in 1881 at a co.st of £648 (Rs. 6480). Designs have been 
prepared by Colonel, now G-eneral. St. Clair AVilkins. R. E, for a 
Collector’s office agreeing in stylo with its near neigltbour the 
Sassoon Hospital. 

The Poov.v CovvEXT, near the centre of the Sadar Bazar 
about OoU yards west of the Club of AVestern India, is set apart 
for the education of the orphan children of British soldiers. A day 
school for girls and a free school for the poor complete the 
establishment which is managed by the Religious Ladies of Jesus 
and Alary. The convent is a pretty little cutstone building in grave 
Gothic style with a roof of Alangalore tiles. It was built in 1865 
from public subscriptions. Government doubling the amount 
subscribed. The entire cost, including a home for destitute women 
added in 1872, was £8000 (Rs. 80,000). 

The CofNciT. IIai.e. a largo two-storeyed building with central 
tower, is on the west bordi'r of cantonment limits about haR a mile 
south-east of the railway station and about 700 yards north-east of 
the post offiee. It was originally bought by Government for 
£5087 lO.v. (Rs. 50.875), and has been " almost entirely rebuilt 
and greatly enlarged. It is a double-storeyed building nearly 
rectangular in plan. 183' by 53' and 40' to the top of the tvalls. 
It is in the A'enetian-Gothic style of ornamental coloured brickwork. 
The porch in the middle of the west face is surmounted by a 
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tower or campanile 76' high with low-pitched tiled roof. The 
original building, which was bought by Government as a Council Hall, 
is so small a part of the present hall that the present binding may be 
looked on as new. On the ground floor at the north end and stretching 
above the first floor to the roof is the Council Hall, 80' by 40' and 40' 
high. It is surrounded on three sides by a gallery six feet wide 
supported on light iron cantalevers. The Council Hall is painted 
white picked out with gold and the planked ceiling is treated in the 
same way. At the south end are two rooms, each 30' by 20' with an 
archway between and enclosed on the outside by a cloister 12' wide. 
These are used as a picture gallery and contain numerous portraits 
chiefly of Indian Princes and Chiefs. Opposite the centre is an entrance 
hall 17' by 17' beyond which is the staircase. On the first floor, 
over the picture rooms, are two similar rooms, one used by the 
Governor and the other by his Private Secretary. These, like the 
rooms below them, are surrounded by cloisters with open stone 
mullioned nundows. The hall was dc-signed and built by Major, now 
Colonel, iMclliss then Executive Engineer, Poona, and was completed 
in 1870 at a cost of i'12,294 (Rs. 1,22,940) including some small 
outhouses, and exclusive of the cost of the old building. 

The Dec f AX College .stands on rising ground about half a mile back 
from the left bank of the Mutha river, 2'93 miles north of the post 
ofHcc and about five miles north-east of Poona between Poona and 
Kirkee cantonment. It was completed in 1868 at a cost of £24, .596 
6.S. (Rs. 2,4.5,963) of which £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) were contributed 
by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai Bart. It is in the Gothic style of 
architecture, designed by Captain, now General, St. Clair 
Wilkins, R. E., and built of gray trap with high-pitched red 
iron roof. It is a double storeyed building, two wings (each 
154' by 26') forming with tlie main building (242' by 52^') three 
sides of a quadrangle to which there is a A'aultcd carriage entrance 
beneath the tower clo.se to the north-west angle. All three of the 
inner faces are arcaded on both storeys, tlie arcades being 10 V wide. 
At the north-west corner of the main block is a masonry tower lUG 
feet to the top of its liigh pitched roof. Tlie whole of both wings are 
occupied by quarters for the students, including thirty-one rooms 
below (each 10' by 6') and twenty rooms above ( each 21' by 10|'). The 
main building contains in its lower storey twoclas.s rooms 20' by 20', 
two 24i' by 16.1', and a laboratory 24^' by 34'. In the upper 
storey arc the large College Hall (70' by 25' and 24' high) used as a 
library as well as on public occasion.s. and four other classrooms two 
of 2I»1' by 20.1' and two of 21'(' by 20.1' besides the Principal's room 
(161 by 161') under the tower. The out-buildings include a block of 
eight rooms with a cook-house for Hindu students ; a block of three 
sets of two rooms each with cook-room for Dakshina Fellows': and 
a Pcirsi cook-house and wash-hou.se. 

Fast Street has an Old EritopE.ix Ce.metera', in the form of a 
trapezoid, with an area of 1’.54 acres. It is .situated between the 
Main Street of the Sadar Bazar and East Str('et, the houses in the 
former standing close to the compound wall. The cemetery contains 


Uetai)3 of ttie Dakshiua fund are given above nnder Instiuetion, pp. -IS, ()2-64. 
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231 masonry monuments and headstones, many of wliicli are in 
good condition, but several are falling to decay. The dates on the 
inscriptions range from 1823 to 1846. Two tombs bear the date 
18-3-5 and one 18-56. A Government gardener under the orders of 
the Chaplain of St. Paul’s church looks after this cemetery and the 
one near St. Paul's church ; and the compound enclosure is kept in 
good condition by the Public Works Department. 

About 200 yards to the south of the Collector’s office, and close 
to the north of the Musalman Garpir graveyard, in a small 
enclosure surrounded with a brick wall and containing two old 
tamarind trees and some young nims and Mellingtonias, is an old 
El'ropeax Burying Ground with seventeen tombs. One is a beau- 
tifully built cut-stone canopy supported by pillars on a cut-stone 
plinth. The rest, some of stone and others of cement-covered brick, 
are plain tombs about eight feet long by three \s'ide and three or four 
high. The large canopy tomb has no date or inscription. It is 
said to mark the grave of a French officer in the Pe.shwa’s service. 
But as the last Peshwa had no F rench officers this tradition is appa- 
rently inaccurate.^ The inscriptions on the other tombs vary in 
date from 1819 to 1822.- 

The European Gr.yveyard atGhorpadi lies about 300 yardsbeyond 
the north-east boundary line of the Cantonment, and is intended for 
the interment of troops dying while quartered in the Ghorpadi 
Barracks. It is a square piece of ground, with an area of 1’86 acres, 
surrounded by a masonry enclosure wall ; one-half of the cemetery 
is alloted for the Church of England community, and the other half 
is allotted between Roman Catholics and Nonconformists. There 
are 233 graves in the Church of England portion, 189 in the Roman 
Catholic portion, and twenty in the Nonconformists’ portion, or 442 
in all. The earliest date on any of the tombs is 1864. The cemetery 
is well planted with trees and shrubs, and is looked after by the 
authorised establishment. 

On the right bank of the iMula from 300 to 400 yards west of 
‘ The Sangam ’ is an oblong enclosure twenty-four yards long by 
twenty-one wide. The enclosure contains twenty-one tombs one of 
them high and surmounted by a monumental urn. Except one 
tomb, inscriptions have disappeared from all and cavities remain to 
mark whicli of them contained inscription stones. The tomb with 
the inscription has a cavity for an inscription stone at the other end 
of the grave, which sliows that more than one person is buried in the 
same grave. Tlie inscription ‘ Sacred to the memory of iMrs. Caroline 
Lodwick who departed this life January 29th 1319, leaving a husband 
and three daughters to deplore their irreparable loss.’^ 

Near the ‘ Sangam ’ is another cemetery known as the " Battle 
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' According to another account (Cliesson and Woodhall's Miscellany, VII. 59) the 
tomb is of a lady named Mrs. Virges, whose husband, who was Deputy Paymaster of 
the Poona Division, went to Calcutta to bring her statue but never returned nor sent 
the statue. 

- One to Captain .Tohn Lewis of the Poona Auxiliary Horse is dated 10th August 
1819, another to Captain Samuel Halifax, Bombay European P.egimeiit and Deputy 
Adjutant General, is dated '2Cth January 1820. ’ Jlr. T, M. Filgate. 
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of Kiekee Geaveyard ” where the bodies of some of the slain in 
that battle were buried. It was originally the Residency cemetery, 
the old Residency standing where the .Judge's house now stands.^ 

The Eteopeay Satara Road Gravfaard lies on the south-west 
boundary of the cantonment near the Lal-bag, 2 Oo miles from the 
Poona post office. It is au irregularly shaped jueee of ground with 
an area of .5 07 acres, and is surrounded by a masonry compound wall. 
The cemetery is divided into three portions, one for the Church of 
England with an area of 3'09 acres, one for the Church of Scotland 
with an area of O'TI acre, and one for Roman Catholics with an area 
of 1'24 acres. A masonry wall divides the Church of England 
from other portions; and the Roman Catholic and Church of Scotland 
portions are divided from each other by a range of boundary stones. 
There are about 20tt0 graves in the cemetery, of which 12t)0 are in 
the Church of England portion, -jUd in the Roman Catholic portion, 
and 2d0 in the Church of Scotland portion. The dates on the tombs 
range from li^45 to 1S83. There arc many well grown trees in the 
cemetery and numerous plants and shrubs, which are taken care of 
by the Government gardener under the Chaplain of Poona. The 
cemetery is very thickly filled with graves in several parts and has 
been closed.'^ 

The Xew Pooxa Cemetery lies about a quarter of a mile beyond 
the Cantonment eastern limits on theSholapur road andfi’OJ miles from 
the Poona post office. The enclosure wall out-buildings and apiiroach 
were finished in 1882, and i-'OUO (Rs. !)0l)0) have been spent in the 
planting of trees, construction of roads and j)aths. and in improving 
the water-supply of tlie cemetery, Avhiclt is from tliree draw-wells, 
each provided with a Persian wheel for raising water. The cemetery 
has only one entrance gatervay, which is stirmouiited by a neatly 
moulded Gothic arch, gabled and co])pd with cut-stone. A cleanly 
cut and appropri.-itely designed cut-stone cross rests on the ape.x of 
the gable, and adds much to the appearance of the entrance. The 
out-buildings, con.sisting of two burial sheds, two chaplain’s 
rooms, and watchmen's cpiarters. are of coursed rubble masonry, with 
a Mangalore tiled roof constructed in Gothic pitch, gabled at either 
end in front of the two bui'ial sheds, and finished with ornamental 
eaves and lai-ge boai’ds. The total area of tin' cemetery is 12'82 
acres, wliich will aft'ord .space for b2Ul graves. One-half of the 
cemetery is allotted for the Church of England community and the 
other half divided between tiu' Roman Catliolics and Presbyterians, 
allowing the former double the si)ace allotted to the latter. The 
portions for the ditlcrent denominations arc mcrclv sejiarated from 
each other by paths.-’ 

Sr. Pat i, s Ciicrcii Graveyard near St. Paul's church, is an old 
European graveyard, a rectangular plot of ground with an area of 
9<S0() superfn ial f('et. surrounded by a good masonry Avail Avith a neat 
iron gate. Tlie cemetery is ke[)t very eham : but only scA'cnteen 
graves are at present A'isible, and these are marked b\' masonry 


' Mr. T. M. Filgate. = Benson'a Compendiiuii, 43. > Benson’s Compenclium, 44. 
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tombs, on foiir of which only inscriptions now remain, and these 
bear the dates 1819, 1820, 1821 and 1822.^ 

Poona has two Fire Temples. One of those in the north of Nana 
ward in the west of the city, -was finished on the 6th of August 1824: 
by Mr. Sorabji Ratanji Patel a Sardar of the Dcccan and Avas 
rebuilt in 1877 by Khan Bahadur Dastur Nasarvanji Jamaspji. 
The second fire temple is in the Camp close to the office of the 
Poona Observer paper. It -was finished on the 29th of November 
1844 by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai. To the east of the temple, in the 
centre of a three-cornered plot, is a fountain called the Jamsetji 
Fountain. 

The FitzGerald Bridge, better known as the Bund bridge from its 
position on the Mula-Mutha river, close below the Jamsetji Bund or 
Dam, is a handsome as well as a substantial structure carrying the 
Poona and Ahmadnagar road across the river. It consists of thirteen 
elliptical arches each of 60' span with a rise of 1-5 A and an arching 
2' 9' thick. The roadway, tvhich is 28' wide including a 6' side 
walk, is carried at a height of 48 above the deepest part of the river 
bed, and is enclosed by handsome open work cutstone parapets 4' high. 
The bridge was designed and built by Captain R. S. Sellon. R. E. 
Executive Engineer Poona District, and completed in 1867 at a cost 
of £24,180 (Rs. 2,41,800). 

The Free Church Mis.S[OX Church is a plain stone and brick build- 
ing in early English style built about 1870 at a cost of £1-300 
(Rs. 1-3,000). The church has room for a congregation of 180 
Europeans Eurasians and Natives. The church has an organ and 
holds services twice a week. There are sixty communicants and 
sixty adherents and a Sunday school attached. 

To the east of the Ghorpadi Lines, in a grove oibahhnl trees, on 
the left bank of Bahirolai's stream, is a small enclosure with one large 
and several small Christian tombs. Some have inscriptions which 
the weather and the rain-drip from the trees have made unreadable. 
The only name that can be read is that of IMadanu' DuFreneque, 
perhaps the wife of tlie DiuAf’Drencc whom Grunt Dutf mentions as 
a general in Tukoji Ilolkar's army in 1794.’ The other tombs are 
believed to belong to Frcncli ofiicers, probably of Sindia’s and 
Ilolkar's armies, who died in Poona towards the clo.se of the last 
century. A tablet in the graveyard bears these words, ■ Madame 
Dul'roncqne. Officers and others buried here up to A.n. 1817. Put 
in order 1876.’ 

On tlie south of the road from Poona Cantonment to Parvati's 
temple, close to the west of Shankarseth's bridge. 2 -')-‘l miles from 
the Poona post office, stand four tombs supposed to be of French 
officers in Sindia’s or Ilolkar's service in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. On one of the tombs is an upright cross backed 
bv a stone slab. In the niches formed by the arms of the cross 
with tlie slab, lamps are placed by the neiglibouring cultivators and 
bv the R.C. priests of Punch Hand. At the foot of another tomb, con- 
sisting of a mass of stone about eight feet long and two feet high. 
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some Hindus make offerings to Mari the cholera goddess, in whose 
honour the blood of a goat is poured on the ground before the tomb 
and small red stones are propped up against its sides. Of the two 
other tombs only one remains, an obelisk about fifteen feet high. 
On its pedestal is an inscription of which only the word meinor can 
be read. 

On the Bombay road, from near the south entrance to Government 
House, Ganeshkhind, where there is a modern temple to Chatarshingi 
Devi, 4-08 miles from the Poona post office, the Bhamburda hills 
bend to the west and come back in a horseshoe curve to about the 
same position as the Chatarshingi Hill. At this point, about forty 
feet from the foot of the hdl, approached by a rough path, is a 
small rock temple about 20' by 15' and 10' high. It was formerly 
bare and empty, but an ascetic or Baca has lately taken up his 
quarters in the cave and made a ling in the centre and rudely cut 
images of Yithoba and Lakshmi in the back wall. The Bava lives in 
a small corner of the cave which he has walled off About forty 
yards to the west, and twenty feet up the hill side, are two cells and 
about forty yards further and a little lower is a dry water cistern. 
A fair is held every Friday at Chatarshingi, and on that day and on 
the last of the Nctcrdlra days in Sej)tember- October people come to 
the temjde of the Devi and go from it to the cave and breakfast 
there. The Chief of Jath is said to have consulted this Bava as to 
his chance of regaining the management of his estates, and has 
been at the expense of digging a large step-well which is still 
unfinished and of building a wall to strengthen the platform in front 
of the cave door. 

Gaepir, or the Quartz Saint Graveyard, is a Musalman graveyard 
about loO yards south-east of the Collector’s office and 250 yards west 
of St. Paul's church. It is across the road from the small Garpir 
European graveyard {oo). In the Musalman Gdrpir gravej'ard, which 
is a large plot of ground with several old tamarind trees, are a few 
poor houses belonging to the guardians or rniijdcurs of the tomb and 
many graves. It is entered by a poor gateway in the west wall. 
Passing south on the right is a large masonry well with flights of stone 
steps said to have been built by a Rani of Satara. A few paces to 
the south in the open air, surrounded by an open ruined trelbs work, 
is the grave of the Quartz Saint, who, according to the ministrant, 
was one of the first Musalm;ins to settle in Poona and lived at the 
time (12y()j of the two Shaikh Sallas. The saint’s grave is a rough 
low cairn of the handsome blue white and pink quartz crystals 
which are found in the Sahyadris. TChen the saint died he left 
orders that no masonry tomb should be built over him ; he was to 
lie in the open air under a pile of loose quartz stones. The Hindu 
worshijjof quartz, perhaps because it is a fire-holder, suggests that this 
place of worship is older than the Musalmdns.^ The head-stone 


‘ The object of wor.ship in one of the Pamlli.irpur temples is a quartz /(»;/ 
Gdrich.a Maluidcv. I’owilereil quartz called rditijoli is also sprinkled on door-steps and 
round dining places as lucky or spirit-scaring. Details of the use of this quartz are 
given in the Uliiirw .Ir .Statistical Account, 821-822. With the quartz liny and the lucky 
quartz powder compare the conical masses of white quartz found in burial mound.s 
in Inverary and Dundee in Scotland and in Letcombe Castle and Maiden Castle in 
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which peeps out from the crystals is also curiously like a ling. The 
crowded graves in the ground near show how highly the saint 
is respected. A few paces to the south is a small poor moscpie. 
About eighty yards to the east of the mosque is a flat stone tomb 
with a loose headpiece. On the flat stone the following inscription is 
carved : 

In memory of Alla'h Bakah valad Aisan Oomeranu Beeluch, 
for many years the faithful friend and servant of Sir Bartle 
Frere. K.C B. G-overnor of Bombay. He died 20th July 1865 
and was buried here May God be merciful to him. 

Formerly Garpir was important enough to give his name to the whole 
tract in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s church. In 1803 General 
Wellesley chose Garpir as the cantonment of the British force which 
was left to guard Poona, and this continued the cantonment till the 
final breach with Bajirav Peshwa in 1817. It was then found that 
the hedges and enclosures that ran close to the lines offered easy con- 
cealment either for the Peshwa’s emissaries who wished to corrupt 
the British troops or for such of the troops as were inclined to desert. 
The bulk of the force was accordingly moved to Kirkee, a few days 
before the battle of Kirkee (-ith November 1817). In the afternoon 
of the oth of November, before the Peshwa's troops began to move 
from Poona, the rest of the troops were withdrawn to the Sangaiu 
and from the Sangaru to Kirkee.’- 

To the west of the reservoir that lies to the west of St. Clary's 
church is a two-storeyed building of cut-stone with ornamental stone 
arches and pillars, and, in the west wall, an overhanging stone 
window with pillars and canopy. It was the gateway of the mansion 
of Ghashiram Kotval (174'2 - 1791). All traces of the house have 
been removed and the yard is used as a commissariat store. 

Ghashiram was a Kanoj Brahman of Aurangabad who rose to be 
the head of the Poona police by giving his daughter to be the mistress 
of Nana Fadnavis. Ghasliiram u.scd his power with great cruelty 
and injustice. On one occa.-'ion ( 30th August 1791) he confined a 
number of Telang Brahmans in a cell so small and so unwhole- 
some that during the night twenty-one of tlie prisoners died of 
suft’oeation. Next morning, when news of these murders got abroad, 
the city rose and threatened to destroy the Peshwa’s palace unless 
Ghashiram was executed. To quiet the mob the Peshwa gave up 
Ghashiram who was stoned to death by the castefellows of the 
murdered inen.- 

The Giiori’.vdi Bakk.\c ks form the front or westiuost part of the 
Ghorpadi lines in the north-east .section of cantonment limits. They 
consist of a number of single storeyed buildings with room for 6.j2 
rank and tile besides serjeants. Three sets of barraeks have been 
built at different dates. The oldest, completed in 1812, includes 


Knglaiid, and the white rjunrtz stones fount? in graves m the Hebrides and the Isle 
of t’anihr.e (Mi^s (itn’doii (.'iininiing. In tiie Hehritles, 4o-4G), The ol»ieet of putting 
wlute and tire-} lelding, and tlierefore spirit-sc «ring, stones in graves se^-ins originally 
to have been to overawe the ghost of tho dreaded dead, and, at a later stage, to scare 
evil spirits Irom the Ixnies of the belo\ed dead. 

* Details are gi\en below under Kirkee Dattle-field, pp 370-377. 

-Moor's Hindu Pantheon. 37’2-373. Details are given below in the History of 
Poona city. 
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twelve separate buildinpr.s. each contaiiiinp: a harraek room (97' X ‘24 X 
12' ) to liolfl twenty-two men with a serjeant's quarters at the end 
con>htine' of two rooms each lli'xllV. The whole is surrounded 
hv a veranda ciglit feet wide, open hut protected from rain by 
weather-boards. About the .same date (1842| were built tlie 
Patcherrie.s or married men's quarters in four blocks of twenty 
quarters each. In 1849 a second sot of twelve blocks was added. 
Each block contained a barrack room ( ll-'I' X 24' x 18') to hold 
twenty-six men with a serjeant's ejuarters ( 11^' X 24 ). 8urrounding 
the whole was a veranda, 1‘2' (i " broad, enclosed on the west from 
the monsoon by a dwaid wall sunnounted by Venetians and glazed 
windows. The latest set of barracks, which was completed in 1880. 
consists of six block.s each containing a barrack room ( IGG' x ‘2-5' x 2U',I 
with a sei jeant's quarters consisting of two rooms and a bath room, 
with a separate entrance, at the end. The whole is surrounded by a 
veranda 12' U" broad enclosed on the west by strong Venetians. 
The last barracks with their outhouses are built after the latest 
sanitary rules. The plinths are high, the floors are of cut-stone 
paving, and ventilation is .secured by an opening along the ridge 
covered inside by wire gauz(' and protected outside by an iron shield. 
The barracks have clerestory windows and the fanlights over the 
doors re\olve. The space allowed for each man is 240U cubic feet 
and 12U square foot of floor space. AVitli their lofty open teak- 
planked roof and numerou.s glazed doors tlie.se barrack rooms look 
very spacious and airy. The lavatories and latrines are in detaclicd 
buildings and have all the latest sanitary fittings. Tlie barracks 
include all the buihlings fur wfirk and recreation mentioned in the 
description of the ^hinavdi Rarracks and a chapel in addition.' The 
whole barracks have been built by succc.ssive Executive Engineers 
of Poona at a total cost of fG8,;t78 ( Rs. ().s:b78(l ). 

troA T.iiN.MKXL Iloi sf;. Oanksiikiiim). from Juno till October the 
ivsidciicc of Ills Excellency tlu' ( ioveiiior of llombay. stands 4'd() 
mih'S north-west of Poona post office on ri.sing land in the centre 
of a bleak rocky plain broken towards the south by low bare hills. 
The grounds round the house are well clothed with trees and shrubs. 
The House is in the centre of .712 aci’es of waving land, which 
have been laid out in roads and planted with trees to form onianicntal 
grounds, and to give sites for the subsidiai'v buildings and houses for 
thestafl'. It was begun in bS(| 1 during the go\'ernorship of Sir Hurtle 
Frere and was fiTiished in 1^71. The main building is in the Italian- 
Gothic style of th(' local gray trap rock and was built bv Mr. Howard 
C. E. from designs by Mr. Tnibshawe. Its length of -‘SOO tVet run- 
ning north and south is l>roken into two doubh'-storeved wings 
coiineeteil by a lower central portion. The northern and larger 
wing carries a tower Itttt feet high. The south wing- and c('ntre 
cont;nn on their ground floors the public rooms consisting of a Harbar 
or drawing room (XD'bvdO), a largv dining- room ((HI bv-'lG ) with 
arches on both sides, tlie back arcafle opening into a large 
cons ervatory handsomely decorated in white and gold. On the up[)er 
storey are bed rooms. 'J’he north wing contains the (Tovernor's office 
and rooms forming his private residence. Hesides the outbuildings 


' See below Viinavdi B.irrack.s (110). 
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in more immediate connection -ff-ith the house ( which comprise a tine 
range of stables and coach-houses) the grounds contain four staff 
bungalows, a guard room with ornamental clock-tower, and very 
complete European barracks for the Oovernor’s band. About a 
mile to the west are lines for Ilis Excellency’s Native Cavalry Body- 
guard, consisting of seventy sabres. The cost of the main building 
was iTU(1.2‘27 {Rs. lU.(i'2,270) and of the whole in round numbers 
£100,000 (Us. 10 Idkh^). 

Tho^ Gunpowder Factory lies d'SS mile.s north-west of Poona post 
office and about 11 miles north of Kirkee. The factory occupies a space 
of about 100 acres and, in order to guard against complete destruction 
from an exjtlosion, the buildings used for the manufacture and 
•storage of gunpowder are isolated. Eor the same reason about dOO 
acres of land round the factory are kept private. 

The factory buildings include a number of .store-rooms to hold the 
ingredient.s from whicli gunxiowder is made and storo.s for working 
the engines and other machiuci'y ; a large reiiairs workshop woi'ked 
by an eight horsexjower engine ; a budding with machinej’y for 
making gunxiowder barrels worked by a twonty-ffve horsex^ower 
engine ; a number of houses for the various xtroee&ses of x^owder- 
inaking, and, attached to them, engine and boiler houses with live 
engines two of twenty-five horsex)owor,oneof twelve liorsex)ower.oneuf 
eight liorsexjower, and one of six horsepower ; a saltpetre refinery : a 
sulx)hnr refinery : and a charcoal-burning house. Outside tlie factory 
near the Mulu river is a twenty-rive horseX)Ower engine for xminx^ing 
water into the factory in case of a failure of the regular water- 
sux^ply and quarters for Europeans and Natives. The regular 
wator-supxtly is brought by pipes from the Pashnn reservoir near 
Ganeshkhind. The water is stored in large reservoirs for the various 
engines. Stand-pipes arc scattered about whence a strong head of 
water may be drawn in case of fire. 

Five varieties of x'owder arc mailc for Government. Pebble powder 
for heavy guns, 11. 1). G. 3-XJOwder for medium guns, 11. L. G. 
2-x30wder for field guns, 11. L. G. 2-powder for Martini-Henry riffes, 
and 11. E. G. powder for Snider riffes. Powders for x^stols and 
mealed XJowder for laboratory XJui'XJoses ,ire aPo made. The monthly 
outturn of the x^owders, wliidi dex)eud on the length of time they 
are incorx)orated, are x^ebble. Pi. L. G. 3, and 11. I.. G. 2 together 
about 4-j,0UU lbs.. 11. F. G.-2 Id.OUO lbs., and R. I'h G. 2'),tH)() lbs.’ 
Each variety is made for a sxiecial x>nrxJose and has certain x^eculia- 
rities. In regulating the XJcculiarities, the cliief object aimed at is to 
obtain a xtowder wliich shalldrive a X)rojectile witli the greatest raxudity 
without straining the cannon or small arm for which the XJOwder is 
intended. 

Gunx)Owdor is made of three ingredient.s, saltxjotre sulphur and 
charcoal, in the xn'oportion of seventy-five (larts of saltpetre, ten x^arts 
of sulpliur, and fifteen X)arts of charcoal. Saltxietre called grough in its 
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crude state, is brought by contract from Cawnpur in Upper India. 
IJcforc it is used saltpetre is refined to get rid of impurities which 
would atl'cct the keeping qualities of the powder, and especially to 
ensure freedom fi-om particles of stone or grit which would be an 
clement of danger in the process of powder-making. Sulphur in its 
crude state is bought bv contract and comes i-hieUy from Sicily. 
To get rid of stone and grit, before u.se. sulphur is refined by 
distillation. Charcoal is obtained hv burning the stalks of the Cajanus 
indicus or tnr plant. Tlie wood is brought ready peeled from 
contractors who get it from the tnr fields c)f the Konkan atid Gujarat.' 

I'he monthly establishment charges of the factory amount to 
£■') Kt ( Us. Itlll ). The daily hours of work arc (i-.'ii) .v.m. to 2--50 
f.M and two hours more for the mcoiporating mills. 

The present Poona Gymkii V or sport club was formed in 1S7!) 
bv the union of the Itadminton. Lawn Tennis, ('ro([Uct, Polo, and Golf 
clubs with the old (iymkhana which had provided for cricket 
pigeon-shooting skv-raccs and sjjorls. The unioti of tlu'se clubs 
was agreed to at a nu'cling held in 1S7I) under the pia'sidency of Sir 
Uichard Tem|)lc, then Governor. 'I’he managing body of the 
ttvmkhana includes a President anil nine members, the secretari('.s for 
Cricket, 'I’ettnis, Uadminton. Pigi-oii-shootitig. ( iolf. Polo, and Sky 
Paces, a General Secretary and 'i'rcasurcr. and twoother members. The 
badminton and lawn tennis courts ari' in the open sjiace to the south 
of the Council Hall. The tennis courts occupy the site of the old 
croquet groutids the last of which was turned into a lawn tennis court 
iti iMsl. The courts, of which there are seven, are formed of a layer 
of ni'irnin or crumbled trap over a layer of road metal the whole 
carefully levelled and kept in order by con.staiit rolling and watering. 
'Ihe b.i(ltnititon courts tire in a fhtitched building near the .southern or 
Lothitin poad etid of the stime open sjiace. 'I’ill l.S.Sl the building 
nas in the fortn of a cro" of four eipial limb.s lying north, south, 
cast, and Wfst, each limb forming ti bailminton court and leaving a 
s(pi;u'i' s[iace in the centre for on-lookeis. In iMSl a new court was 
termed bv lengthening the northern limb, and the western limb wtis 
turnccl into dressing rooms. Crii’ket i.s played on the open ground 
to the east of the < >rdnancc Lines. The cricket ground is a rectangular 
spiicc of tibout 2Ut) yards by lot) eiiclo.sed by posts and chains. At 
the middle of the west .side is the pavilion including a central 
room with drc.ssing rooms at the south end and the buffet, store room, 
and cook-room at the north end. The Gymkhana race course, of 
whiih the winning post was in front of the pavilion, has fallen into 
di'U'c and Gymkhana races are now run on the regular Race Course 
('t.pi. Pigeon-slnioting is carried on in the open ground behind the 
(•idnanee Lines about -tnu yards north of the cricket pavilion. Polo 
i~ played on the ground bounded by the Rest Camp, the old Sappers’ 
Lines, (in the Koregaon road, and the .Staunton road. 'Ihe Golf course 
is partly over the i’olo ground and partly on the ground to the east 
stretching to the Ghorpadi Parracks. 


1 Oils r w.hi.ls tieon tne.I at the fa.;t'iry hut for small amis powder none 

pi." i.e*.' .-ueh oo.hI chare* .al as r ,/• wooil. ri ur Jornfi, tkimha-x maLaharicum, wood, 
Mnwh IS much grown .about foona in gardens and sugarcane fields, is Lkely to be 
uatiui in making cyamioD powclcrs. 
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The G YM.\ vsiiM. whioli i.-i one of the finest in the Bouil>;iy Presidency, 
is between St. Andrew's ehuieli and tlie Soldier.s’ In.stitute about f-lU 
yards east of St. Mai v's eliui'eli. It was built bv Governinenl in 
JiS7'2 and was opened early in l<S7.'i. The building; is eighty feet lone' 
bv tiftv-two wide and has two winj's (.>!(' by dO ) one for a seluxd of 
anus and tin' otlu'r a recruits’ (ryinuaslie diill room. It has also 
dressin;jj rooms for otfieers and men and an oiliee. The institution 
is solely for the use of soldiers and military otlieers. I’he statf 
inelinles, besides the Inspector of Gymnasiunis in the Ibimbay 
]’re'i<leney, one serjeant-majoi' as chief instructor, and two assistant 
instructors. ,\11 otlieers. non-commissioned oilic'.rs. and men sent 
for instruction to the Poona Gcntral tiymna-sium have to pass a 
P'ymuaslic course. The ordinary course lasts three months and a 
special eymnastic instructor's cour.si' lasts eiy^ht months The chief 
appliances in the eyinnasiiim are a horizontal bar. ))arallel bars. 
yaultiniJt horse, yaiiltino bai', bridge ladder, i-oju. ladder, inclined 
ladder, ladder Jilalik, trapezium, shelf, octagon, prejiared w.ill, 
mast, junijiin;^ stand, row of riiies. pairs of nnirs. slaiiline poles, 
vertieal poles, climbing ropes, vertical ropes and jxiles, hoiizoulal 
beams, turning pole, elastic ladder, and dumb and bar bells, hivery 
year aiiout four oltieers ami 7<t() non-<-omiitissioned ollieers and men 
are tauj'ht iryinnasties, and ten otlieers ami twenty non-eommi'siom'd 
otfieers and men ari' taught fencing. Tln' yohintary yearly 
attendance averages thirty otfieers and ll.-V.tl non-commissioned 
ctfici-'i's and men. .Men attending the gyinnasitiin are taught to swim 
in a swimming bath attached to the gymnasium. 

IIoi.KVu's JluiDoE, 4!)S feet long by Iti' d' broad, spans tlie .Mutlm 
between I’oona and Kirkee east of the Deccan Gollege, d d f miles from 
the Poona post office. The bridge is carried by nineteen arches 
varying in span from 12’ .d to 22 ■>'. The height of the roadway 
altov.' tile river bed is thirty-three feet. The side protections of the 
bridgi’ are modern and cemsist of teak railings iMi ried on corbets 
again-t the face of the spaiidrils of the arches to leave the full width 
ot the bridge roadway clear for tralfic.* 

About sixty yards south-west of the south end of Holkar's Bridge, 
and o' b") miles from the Poona post otfice, in an oblong enclosure 
(!I0' by 711 '). is a temple raised to Vithoji Jlolkar and his wife who 
committed .so(‘/ in his honour. It is now called the temple of Ma- 
hadev. It is an oblong courtyard enclosed by a nine feet wall with 
a shrine ( Ti' by Td’ by lO't at the south-west end of the courtvaril. 
The shrine has the usual anteroom with side niches and a recess 
containing two /ixy.s .surmounted by a cupola about nine feet high. 
In front of the shrine is a low stone platform with a small stone 
bull or Nandi and a .slab carved with footprints. Other objects in 
the courtyard are a small basil stand, an zEgle mannelos or /n I 
tree, and in a corner the pedestals of the two liu'js which are in the 
shrine and originally stood on the Nandi platform. The temple 
was built by one of the Holkars, and is maintained by the jtresent 
Holkar. 
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The Jamsetji Bi nd is a masonry dam across the ^riilu-Mutha about 
one and a halt miles north of the post-office. Its length is (S.j3 feet 
and the widtli of its paved top feet. The lower side is vertical 
with a greatest height of 17 feet above the rocky bed of the river. In 
the centre of the dam are four sluices, consisting of arched ojjcnings 
in tlic masoniy 6]' by 71' witli semicircular tops, closed by planked 
doois sliding vcrticallv in grooves cut in the masonry. On the 
upsti'cain side, except in front of the sluices, a paved slope, at one in 
twelve, stretches from the crest of the dam to the river bed. The object 
of this gentle slope appears to have been to prevent the lodgment of silt 
above the dam, an object more effectually gained by the use of sluice 
gates. The dam formed part of a system of woi’ks for supplying the 
cantonment with water, which was drawn fr<nn above the dam 
througli a tower inlet and filter beds, whence it was pumped, 
originally by bullocks, and afterwards by steam, through iron pipes 
leading to the cantonment. These have now been superseded by the 
Ivhadakvd.sla water works. These water works and the dam were 
completed in IS-iU by Captain Studdert. B. E. at a cost of £'do./-jU 
(Bs. 2.07.000) of which ±T7.oOO ( Hs. 1.73.it0l.i) were contributed by 
,'sir Jumsetji Jijibhai. Bart, after whom the dam was named. 

IVilhin suburban municipal limits, on the right bank of a .small 
stream that runs north, about five hundred yards east of the Ivoregaon 
railway crossing, is a rectangular walled enclosure. A wall divides 
it inside into two unequal parts, the western half belonging to the 
Konkau Jew.s or Bene-Israels. and the eastern half to other Jews. 

Xear tlie Xativc Infantry Lines are some old tombs of Bene-Israel 
Jew soldiers and Xativo officers. The site has been hmg unused. 

The Kitikee B.vkk.\(Ks, 3'S() miles from the Poona post office, have 
been built at vaifous times. Tile pres('nt main bari’acks are seven hand- 
some .■'tone-built two-storeved buildings, each with room for forty-six 
men. Tliese barrack.s. with their cook-rooms wasli-rooms and out- 
hou.-'cs. were built in ItsfO-Il at a cost of £Hl..j.'13 (Bs. 1 l.-l-'ko-ih). 
In addition to tliese seven main bai'racks, three old single-storeyed 
barracks are used as a gymnasium, coffee shop, and reading and 
prayer rooms. A canteen was built in 1827 ami a library in 18<i(i-()7. 
A hospital was built in 1830, containing six wards with beds for 
seventy-six male patients and a hospital for fourteen female patiiuits. 
The Boyal Artillery Riding School xoC) was built in 1810. 

These barracks have tile-roofed gun-sheds for three batteries and 
stabling built between 1804 and |S71. The gun-sheds and stabling 
consist (it two iron-rooted stables, each housing thirty-four horses, 
built in l8(i4-(i.>: two iron roofed stables, each housing tiftv horses, 
built in l8fi(i-fi, ; and lour iron roofed stables, each housing sixty 
hoi'scs, Imilt in 1870-71. 

Kirkf.i:' Pi.viN is famous for the defeat of the armv of the last 
Peshwa Bajirav ( 170G-1817 ) by a small body of British troops on the 
oth of Xovember 1817. 


I t ins a.-coiint is chiefly compiled Cr.uit DiiU's Maratti.'i.s, Cat - fia.V, (!t 8 ■ f!.' t ; 
reiidhan and Mardtha \V.ar I'apcis, lltl-l-gS; .and ItLickci s .Mai.dlia War Munmr, 
04 -OJ. .Since the account was written, .Mr. Uphuistoiic'.s dc.'criptioii of the battle 
with a mai, has been published in Sn X, E. Colebrooke's Life, I, 3 W- 3 ( 36 . 
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For more than a year the relations between the British 
Government and the Peshwa had been .strained. In .July 1816, the 
murder of Gaiigadhar Sha.stri, the Gaikwar's agent, when under 
British special protection, the favour shown by the Peshwa to 
Trimbakji IJenglia, Gaiigadhar's murderer, the Peshwa's failure, 
in spite of ample means, to provide his contingent of troops, and his 
intrigues with Sindia, Ilolkar, the Raja of Nagpur, and the 
Pendharis, determined the Marquis of Hastings, then Governor 
General, to make such an agreement with the Peshwa as would 
prevent him from defeating the object of the treaty of Bassein (Dec. 
31, 1802). In April 1817, before conclutling any agreement, the 
Governor General insisted that the Peshwa should promise to give 
up Trimbakji Denglia. For weeks the Peshwa evaded the Re.sident's 
demand, till, on the 8th of iMay, Poona was .surrounded by British 
troops. Then, under the influence of Moro Dikshit. one of his 
Brahman advisers, who strongly opposed a breach with the English, 
the Peshwa issued a proclamation ottering a reward for the capture 
of Trimbakji Denglia, and, as a security for his good faith, handed 
to the British the hill-forts of Purandhar, Sinhgad, and Raygad. 
The new treaty was then considered, and, in June, after lung 
discussion, the Peshwa agreed to the terms whicli had been drawn 
up by Mr. Elpliiustono according to the Governor GeneraTs 
instructions. Under this treaty the Peshwa admitted that Trimbakji 
was Gaiigadhar's murderer, and promised to show him no favour and 
to do his best to luive him seized and handed to the British, lie 
engaged to have no dealings with any court except through tlie 
British Resident, aud. instead of the contingent of troops which ho 
had always failed to furnish, he undertook to make over to the British, 
lauds yielding revenue enough to support a force of -jOOO cavalry 
3000 infantry aud a due proportion of ordnance. This treaty, wliich 
is known as the treaty of Poona, was concluded on the ]3tli of June 
1817. In accordance with the treaty, after a slight delay, the 
Pesliwa's share of Gujar.-it, the North Konkaii, the fort of 
Ahmadiiagar. and the territories of Dharwilr and Kushgal, were 
made over to the Britisli, the strengtii of tlie Peshwa's cavalry was 
reduced, and. excejit a battalion about JOO strong kept in the Peshwa's 
pay, the brigade which had been raised by the Pesliwa in 1813 and 
drilled and otlicered by Englishmen was placed under British control 
and called the Poona Auxiliary Force.' In .July the Peshwa went 
on a pilgrimage to I’andharpur and from I'andharpur to IMahuli the 
sacred meeting of the Yeniia and the Krishna near Siitara. At 
Mahuli he was visited by Sir John Malcolm, the Governor General's 
Agi'iiffor the Deccan. The Peshwa complained of the harshness 
of the recent treaty. At the same time he profc.ssed so warm a regard 
for th(' British, and so fully admitted his dependence on British 
support, that Sir .John IMalcolm was satisfied that whatever his 
feeling might big interest would force him to remain friendly. He 
advised the Peshwa to show his goodwill to the English by joining 
with them in putting down the I’cndharis. Nothing. Bajirav declared. 
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1 Tills brig, file cliietly composeil of men from the Compauy's districts in 

Hmdu-staii. b)H entt-Ting the Itatt.iJi-m the men took an oath of faithfiiluess to 
the t‘eshwa, but, of their own accord, they added the proviso, so long as the Peshwa 
continues in alliance ■with the British Government, 
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■would give him more pleasure than to take part in this work, and, 
with this object, Sir John Malcolm allowed him to enlist fresh troojjs. 
Mr. Elphinstone had no faith in Bajirav's promises, and, by the help 
of two friends, Yashvantrav Ghorpade a Maratha, and Balajipant 
iSatu a Brahman, was kept informed of Bajirav's plans. Bapu 
Gokhle was made chief minister and nearly a million sterling was 
given him to ensure the support of the Maratha chiefs and 
nobles. Bhils and Rameshis were enlisted and special missions were 
sent to Yagpur and to the camps of Holkar and Sindia. On the 
.5th of September the Governor General, informed by iMr. Elphinstone 
of the Peshwa’s designs, wrote to the Directors ; ‘VTe cannot rely 
on the fidelity of the Peshwa except when it is ensured by the 
immediate sense of our power. The persevering perfidy of his 
attempts, after the most solemn assurances of contrition for the past, 
and of scrupulous good faith for the future, forbid any reliance on 
him.’ ^ 

On his return to Poona, at the end of September, the Peshwa 
continued to push on his preparations for war. His army was 
strengthened, his forts wore repaired stored and garrisoned, and 
orders were issued to make ready his fleet. Of two parts of tlie 
scheme the Peshwa took personal charge, the Resident's murder and 
the bribery of the British troop.s. Gokhle opposed Mr. Elphinstone's 
murder and the attempt wa.s put off till the arrival of Trimbakji Denglia 
and his Bhils. Great efforts were made to shake tlic loyalty of the 
British troops. The families of some whose homes were in Ratnagiri 
were seized and their destruction was threatened unless the men came 
over to the Pe.sliwa. Large .sums were spent in bribery. One 
native officer was offered £1000 (Rs. 10,00(>) and £-5000 (Rs. .jO.OOO) 
were advanced to an agent in the hope tliat he might corrupt some 
of the British officers. At their lust meeting, on the 14th October, 
the Pesliwa complained to 3Ir. Elphinstone of his loss of power. He 
still profe.s.sed friendship for the British and ])romised to send his 
troops against the Peiidharis as soon us the Uamret was over. On 
Dasura Day, 10th October, Bajiifiv held a great review. He treated 
the Resident with marked discourtesy, and during the review allowed 
a body of hor.se to dasli down on the British force as if to attack it. 
After the Zkovu/vr, instead of sending his troops against the Pendharis, 
he kc])t increasing their .strength by summoning fresh parties from 
all sides. 

-Mr. Elphinstone was satisfied that the Peshwa would attack him 
before many days were over. [Messages were sent to hurry on the 
Eiuajpeaii regiment on its march from Bombay, and to General 
Smith, who was at Ahmadnagar, to keep a force readv at Sirur. 
Besides [Mr. Elphinstone’s escort of two companies of Bengal Native 
Infantry at the Residency and the Peshwa's battalion- of the Poona 
Auxiliary Force under Major Ford at Diipuri, the British force 
consisted of about I2fit) men of the Sixth and Seventh Regiments of 
Native Infantry-^ and two guns under the command of Colonel Burr, 


’ ami Maratha tVar Papers, 114, n-”). 

3 rpl’” were ; alamt .UK) intantiy, a few c.rvalrj', and three six-ponniler gnna. 

the deUuls were : second Kattalion I. Re^t, N. I,, second b.attalion VI. Keot. 
I., and hrst batt.alioa VII. Regt, N. I. 
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who were camped at Oarpir on the right bank of the Mutha riv^er. 
This position, which is near the Collector’s office close to the 
northern outskirts of Poona, had been chosen in 1803 by the Duke 
of Wellington to guard the town. It was well suited for guarding 
the town, but, with an unfriendly force in the city, the position 
was far from safe. High-hedged gardens coming close to 
the lines gave assailants an easy approach and the disaffected a 
safe escape. On the 2-jth and two following days bodies of 
horse camped round the British lines, a strong corps of Grosavis 
took a position on the Yanavdi uplands to the east, and the 
Yinchurkar’s horse with some infantry and guns posted themselves 
to the west between the Residency and Bhamburda village. The 
Maratha commanders were eager for an immediate attack. On the 
night of the 28th their guns were yoked, their horses saddled, 
and their infantry ready to advance. But the Peshwa wavered and 
the night passed in consultation. Next day (29th) Hr. Elphinstone 
sent to the Peshwa complaining that his troops were pressing on the 
British lines and asking him to order them to withdraw. The 
message caused great excitement. Gokhle 'was for instant attack. 
But again the Peshwa was undecided. The work of winning over 
the British troops was not yet completed and every day was adding 
to the Hardtha strength. Another night passed in consultation and 
next afternoon. A forced march of about thirty miles brought the 
European regiment into the Garpir cantonment. On the first of 
November, leaving a company to guard Garpir and 250 men to 
strengthen the Resident’s escort. Colonel Burr’s force, about 800 
European Infantry and 1200 Native Infantry with six guns,’ crossed 
the Mutha and marched three miles north to Kirkee. North of 
Poona, across the Mutha river, with the Bhamburda hills on the 
west and the Mula winding along the north and east, stretches 
a slightly rolling plain. Except a belt of arable land on the left 
bank of the iMutha and a fringe of watered and fenced gardens 
along the right bank of the Mula, the plain is bare and open. 
Beyond the end of the Bhamburda hills a low ridge stretching 
north-east rises slightly to the village of Kirkee, driving the 
Mula north in a deep bond that half surrounds the village. The 
camp was pitched in the low land to the east of the village, the left 
resting on Holkar’s Bridge (75) and the right on the rise of Kirkee 
village, the site of the Powder Magazine. This rising ground 
commands the plain, which, with one or two slight dips and rises, 
falls south to the line of the Poona-Bombay road. Behind the 
road to the right stretch the Bamburda or Ganeshkhind hills, and, 
to the left, beyond the iMutha valley, rise the sharp templc-crowncd 
peak of Parvati and the distant Sinhgad hills. About a mile and a 
half west of the Kirkee camp, on the left bank of the Mula, lay 
Dapuri, the head-quarters of Major Ford’s battalion ; about a mile to 
the east was Holkar’s Bridge ; and nearly three miles to the south, 
along the right bank of the 5Iula, lay the Residency with a garrison 
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1 The details were : The Bonxbay European Regiment, two battalions I. Regiment 
N. I., two battalions VI. Regiment N. I., .and one battalion VII. Regiment N. I. Of 
the six guns two were iron twelve-pounders, the four were apparently six-pounders. 
See Blacker's Manitha War Memoir. (14. 
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of about 400 men. The straight road from Kirkee to the Residency 
passed along the right bank of the river, but there was a second 
path over Holkar’s Bridge along the left bank of the Mula and 
across a ford just behind the Residency. On the first and second of 
November Colonel Burr prepared a post at Kirkee for his stores 
and munition and Mr. Elphinstone examined the groimd near Kirkee, 
fixed a ford for the passage of the Dapuri guns, and impressed on 
the commanding officers that if matters came to a crisis, the two 
British detachments should march out. join, and attack the 
Marathas. The withdrawal of the British from Oarpir to Kirkee 
greatly encouraged the Marathas. Oarpir was plundered ; Lieute- 
nant Shaw, an officer of the Bombay army, on his way to Bombay was 
attacked, wounded, and robbed in open day by one of Bajirav’s 
personal followers ; the ministers spoke of the British with contempt, 
British officers were insulted, and ^Maratha troops pushed forward 
close to the Residency. Mr. Elphinstone warned the Peshwa 
that if they advanced further the Muratha troops would be treated 
as enemies, and ordered the light battalion and the auxiliary horse 
at birur to march into Poona. On hearing that the Sirur troops 
had been sent for, the Peshwa determined to wait no longer. He 
ordered the Residency to be destroyed and all the British killed, 
except Dr. Coats, whose medical skill hud once .saved his life, 
and ilajor Ford, the commandant of the subsidiary force, if he 
agreed to stand neutral. Moro Dikshit, who was attached to Major 
Ford, visited him and tried to persuade him to remain neutral. But 
Major Ford refused to desert his countrymen and withdrew from 
Poona to his camp at Dapuri. 

On the morning of the fifth, the din of preparation rose from the 
city, the Maratha troops drew closer to the Residency, and a battalion 
took ground between it and the company which had been left at 
Garpir. iHr. Elphinstone sent a mc.s.sage to the Peshwa calling on 
him to keep to his pi-omisc and l(>ad Ids troops against the Pendharis. 
About two in the afternoon one Vitlioji Naik Gaikwar came from 
the Peshwa. He told ilr. Elphin.stonc that his master had heard 
that the Resident hud .sent for reinforcements, that he feared that, as 
had happened in -Tunc, Poona woidd again he surrounded by British 
troops, and that if Mr. Elphinstone did not send away the European 
regiment, reduce the strengtli of the native brigade, and move the 
cantonment to a place to be named bv him, the Peshwa would leave 
the city. Mr. Elphinstone re])licd that the Peshwa had no right to 
demand and that lie had no power to order the British troops to be 
moved. \ ithoji Naik complained and threatened and left warning 
Mr. Llpliinstone that if he did not do as the Pcsliwa wished evil 
would come. A.s .soon as Yithoji left >[r. Elphinstone called in the 
guard from Garpir, and .sent Mr. Grant, afterwards Captain Grant 
Duff, along the ridge that stretches west to Bhaniburda to watch 
what went on in Poona. Infantry were gathering on the slopes of 
the Bhamburda hills, and filling the space between the Residency 
and Ganeshkhind, and south towards the city, where it was not 
covered with corn, tlie lowland was full of hor.semen. On Yithoji s 
return Bajirav was seen to withdraw to Parvati. For an hour 
t e city was still. Then, about three o’clock, in spite of the 
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ill-omened breaking of the staff of the Golden Streamer, Bajirav, 
satisfied of Parvati’s favour, gave the order to attack. The masses 
of troops in front of the town began to move, and with the trampling 
and neighing of horses, the rush of riders, and the rumble of gun- 
wheels, endless streams of horsemen poured from every outlet of 
the town. From the fields between the city and the Eesidency, 
scared by the uproar, antelopes bounded away, husbandmen fled, 
and bullocks broke from their yokes and gallopped off. The moving 
wall of hor.semen, with a roar like that of the Cambay tide, 
sweeping all before it, crushed the hedges and the standing corn, 
and, laving everj’ barrier low, tilled the valley from the river to the 
hills, 'To defend the Residency against such a host was hopeless. 
Messengers were sent to Colonel Burr at Kirkee and to Captain 
Ford at Dapuri directing them to move out, join their troops, and 
advance to meet the Marathas. Mr. Elphinstone and his escort of 
about .500 men forded the Mula behind the Residency, and, passing 
along the left bank of the river, crossed again by Holkar’s bridge. 
They had hardly left the Residency when the Marathas dashed into 
the enclosure, tore up the trees, and setting Are to the buildings, 
burnt them to ashes, destroying Mr. Elphinstone’s books and papers 
and everything he had except the clothes on his back. 

At Kirkee, Colonel Burr, leaving his camp standing, and sending 
part of the second battalion of the Sixth Regiment and two twelve- 
pounder iron guns to guard the post at Kirkee, marched about a mile 
towards Poona. Here he was joined by the Resident with his 
guard. The Bombay European Regiment, the Resident’s escort, 
and a detachment of the second battalion of the Sixth Regiment 
were placed in the centre, the first battalion of the Seventh 
Regiment with two guns on the left, and the second battalion of 
the First Regiment with two guns on the right. It was now about 
four o’clock, and after a short pause, as Major Ford's force was 
seen drawing near, Colonel Burr advanced to the attack. 

The Marathas held a strong position about a mile and a half in 
front of the British. On the Maratha left the Yinchurkar’s and 
Moropant’s horse with the Golden Streamer held the base of the 
hill in front of Ganeshkhind, a line of infantry and fourteen guns 
filled the centre, and on tiieir right towards the Residency lay a 
large body of infantry and cavalry, their front strengthened by a 
rivulet and walled gardens. Behind, back to the bank of the iMutha, 
the plain was full of horsemen lino after lino as far as the e\ e could 
see. As the British advanced, the tire of their right infantry caused 
much loss among the Mai’iltlia skirmi.shers and damped the Mardthas 
spirit as they had believed that the British sepoys would not fight. 
At Parvati'the fainthearted Peshwa, seeing the ready advance 
of the British, lost courage, and sent word to Gokhle that he v as 
not to fire the first gun. Gokhle. as he was riding' up and down the 

ranks chiding and cheering his men, caught sight of the Pe.shwa's 

messenger, and, knowing what message he was likely to bring, 
opened a battery of nine guns, moved a strong corps of rocket camels 
to his right, and pushed forward heavy masses of cavalry, which, 
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advancing at speed, swept over the plain nearly surrounding the small 
body of British troops. Major Ford was still about 1000 yards to 
the west of the British line, when Moro Dikshit and one of the 
Eastias, at the head of a large body of horse, eager to show that 
the Peshwa’s suspicions of their loyalty were unfounded, charged 
Ford's battalion. Ford threw back his right wing, and. waiting till the 
enemy were close at hand, met them with so deadly a fire that, with 
the loss of their leader IMoropant, they wheeled to the left and 
passing on were finally scattered by the heavy iron guns posted at 
Kirkee. When Ford joined the main line two guns were moved from 
the right to the centre and the light company of the Seventh Regiment 
was sent to the rear to keep off the iMaratha horse. Meanwhile, ou 
the left, .3000 trained xVrabs and Gosavis, under a Portuguese named 
De Pinto,* passing from the centre of the Maratha line along the 
enclosures and watered laud near the Mula, reached the open plain, 
apparently near the ruined water-channel behind Rose Hill house, 
and formed in front of the first battalion of the Seventh and the 
second battalion of the Sixth Regiments. At sight of their red coats 
and colours the English sepoys pushed forward, and, in their 
eagerness to close, broke from the line. Gokhle saw the disorder, and, 
raising the Golden Streamer, followed by several of his highest 
officers and a picked body of 6000 horse, charged from the right 
along the British line. Seeing the danger Colonel Burr took his 
post with the colours of the Seventh, a regiment he had formed 
and led for years, stopped the pursuit of l)e Pinto's battalion, and 
called on his men to keep their fire and show themselves worthy of 
his training. As he passed along the line Gokhle's horse was wounded 
and he was forced to retire. Other officers took his place and they 
were dashing into the broken British line, when, close in front, the 
foremost horses floundered in a deep moras.s, and rolling over disordered 
the ranks behind and offered an ca.-;y aim to the British fire. 
About 300 hor.scmen struggled through the morass and attacked 
the British flank, but were forced to retire before some companies 
of Europeans who pushed on to support the Seventh Regiment. - 
As the British line advanced, the iMaratha centre and left withdrew, 
driving off their guns. The strong body of infantry on their right, 
sheltered by the stream bed and garden enclosures, for a time gulled 
the British left. But skirmishers were thrown forward and they were 
forced to give way. The English now held the Maratha position, 
and as night was falling and the enemy were broken and scattered, 
pur.suit was stayed and the Britisli trnop.s returned. Colonel Burr’s 
brigade to Kirkee and Major Ford's to Dapuri, reaching their 
camps about eight at night. 


* AccordinL; to some aeconiits the l’ortuo\iese torn!) to the north of Chinlcn Rcaeli 
mark.s I)e I’into s Ki'.ive. Thi.s .seems to 1)C amist.ikeas De I’iiito i.s mentioned (I’endh.iri 
anil MaiAtha \\ ai s, 1211) after the liattio of Kirkee a.s taking ehaige of Hunter and 
Morrison, two Eugli.sh eornets, who were eaptiired by the Mar.Uliason the lionihay 
road. See below, Uruli, 

the account in the text, perhaps, exphains the apjiarcnt discrepancy betneen 
' Maritha horse (h-tS) and Blacker’s (Maratha tVar Memoir, G.t) dOO 

lesolute Marath.ts. Keither side knew of tlii.s niora.ss. It was probably due to the 
very heavy late rains. Giant Duir.s Maiiith.w, (i.a.'i. 
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The British loss was eighty-six killed and wounded, fifty of whom 
were sepoys and one, Lieutenant Falconer, a European officer Of 
the Marathas 500, including the minister Moro Dikshit, were killed 
and wounded. 

Two thousand eight hundred infantry, several of them disaffected 
and only 800 of them Europeans, broken into two bodies, almost 
without cavalry, and with only seven six-poimder and two twelve- 
pounder guns, in an open plain covered by the enemy’s horse, had 
marched against and scattered an army of 20,000 cavalry and 8000 
infantry armed with fourteen guns.’’ 

Of the British troops the Marathas of Major Ford’s subsidiary force 
deserted, and part of his newly raised horse were allowed to withdraw. 
But, of the regular sepoys, in spite of the Peshwa’s bribes and threats, 
not one left the British colours. Colonel Burr, the commanding 
officer, though crippled by paralysis, laid his plans with wise care 
and in the thickest of the fight remained firm and cool.* The victory 
was mainly due to Mr. Elphinstone who had secured the presence of 
the European regiment, freed the troops from the dangers of their 
former camp, planned the meeting of the two divisions of the force, 
insisted on an advance in spite of the openness of the plain and the 
cloud of Maratha horse, and throughout the day inspirited the troops 
by his brilliant gallantry. 

Yincent de Paul's TIom.\.n C.vtholic Church building, 107' 6" long 
by 42' 3" broad, is 120 yards north-east of the Kirkee Artillery 
Mess and 3' 62 miles from the Poona post office. It was originally a 
Protestant church. 

Christ Church in the Artillery Lines at Kirkee and 3’ 75 miles 
from the Poona post office is 150 feet from east to west and seventy- 
five feet broad at the chancel. It was consecrated by Bishop Carr 
in 1841 and has seats for 600 persons. A brass is let into the 
floor in front of the west entrance and over it are two regimental 
colours. The brass bears the inscription : 

In commemoration of the past history of the 23rd Regiment, Bombay 
Native Light Infantry, the above colours, are, by permission, placed in 
this church, 1870. 

In front of the reading desk is another handsome brass to the 
memory of Captain Arthur Carey, of the Royal Horse Artillery. 
The church has several handsome tablets erected by regiments to 
officers and men of their corps who died during service in India. 
There is a tablet to three officers of the Fourth Queen’s Own Lio-ht 

O 


* The details are : Artillery, two laskars wounded ; I5omb.ay European Regiment, 
one private killed, one wounded ; second battalion First European Regiment, one 
private killed, one Lieutenant (Falconer) died of his wounds, one hard/i/dr, one iidH', 
one waterman, five privates wounded ; second battalion VI. Native Infantry, killed 
four privates, wounded ten privates ; first b.attelion VI I. Native Infantry, killed one 
hcn'dhidr, one ndik, one drummer, nine priv.ates ; wounded one hardl'lnr, three ndiks, 
thirty-four privates. Major Ford’s Battalion, killed one private ; wounded one jnmdildr, 
one hardlddr, live privates. Colonel Burr, Pendhiri and MarAtha War Papers, 125; 

^ Besiiles this force, the Peshwa had 5000 horse and 2000 foot at Parvati. Grant 
Duffs Manitluis, 1)54 note 1. 

^ Two of Colonel Blur's attendants were shot by his side, a ball grazed his horse's 
head and another went through his hat. Grant OufTs MarAthAs, C53 note 2. 
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Dragoons, who died in Sind in the Afghan campaign of 18-38, and 
one to thirty officers of the 14th King's Light Dragoons, who died 
between 1841 and 18-59, twenty-five of them killed in action. 
A third tablet is to ninety non-commissioned officers of the same 
regiments, who died or were killed during the same campaigns, 
three of them in action at Eamnagar in the Aorth-lAest 
Provinces. There are two other tablets to officers of the same 
regiments. 

L-vkdi Bridge. Sec above Bridges (pp. 284-285). 

L.\ke Fife’^ can be most easily reached by the Poona and Sinhgad 
road. The dam, which is at the end of the lake nearest Poona, 
is about ten miles south-west of St. Mary's church (109). Between 
Parvati hill (90) and Khadakviisla \'illage the road thrice crosses the 
Eight Bank Canal. On nearing Khadakvasla the great masonry dam 
•3687 feet long and ninety-nine feet high, rises above the village and 
over a fine grove of young bahhid trees in the old river bed. The 
lake itself does not show till the dam is almost reached, when the 
lowest stretch, about two miles long and three quarters of a mile 
broad, comes into view. From the first stretch the lake winds 
about eleven miles up the valley, nowhere broader than three 
quaters of a mile, like a broad river rather than a lake. In 
sailing up the lake, on the south, beyond a level belt of cropped 
land, stands the mass of Sinhgad, its lower teak-clad spurs and 
ravines rising into bare slopes with patches of hill tillage, 
crowned by the lofty wall-like scarp of the fort : to the west 
Torna tops the nearer ridges ; and to the north bare slopes 
with a few stunted teak trees lead to the groups of rounded hills 
of which Bhanbava is the centre. The banks of the lake are bare. 
No weeds or reeds fringe the margin, and, except a patch of 
mangoes and hahhids on the south bank near the dam, the upper 
slopes are treeless. Following the windings of the lake, about 
eight miles from the dam, the village of Silngrun and a large 
banian tree mark the spot where the Mutha from the north 
joins the lake almost at right angles. When the lake is 
full an arm stretches about three quarters of a mile up the 
hlutha, and the main body pas.ses up the Musa valley 
narrowing and winding between steep lofty banks. Four miles 
beyond 8angrun, at the village of Kuran, on the north bank of 
the lake, is the meeting of two streams botli of which bear the name 
of Musa. "When full the lake passes a little more than a mile up 
the northern Mu.sa and a mile up the southern Musa. Both of these 
branches are very narrow as. at its greatest height, tlie lake does little 
more than till the river beds. About the end of [May, when the lake 
is at its lowest, its water does not pa.'-s up the iMutlia and not more 
than a mile and a half up tlie iMusa beyond Sangrun. From Sinhgad 
even when it is full Lake Fife makes little .show. The broad lower 
reach near the dam is seen, but many of the upper windings are liiddcn 
by spurs of the hill and by the high banks of the lake. Except 
a few watercourses and spits of soft soil, the hard bare banks of 


1 Contributed by Mr. -T. McL. Campbell, C. S. 
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Lake I'ife offer neither food nor cover for birds. There are no creeds 
rushes or other water plants, no* islands, and no part-sunk trees and 
hushes, only a broad unbroken expanse of deep blue water washing 
a clean, bare, and hard shore. 

Such' a lake can have no large number either of resident or of 
migrant birds. During the hot season, until the end of September, 
hours may be spent on the lake without seeing a dozen different 
kinds of birds, and even during the cold weather, when the number 
of kinds greatly increases, considering the vast sheet of water and 
the wide range of bank, the number of birds on or by the lake 
is very small. The few moderately large flights of coots, duck, 
and teal that, at suitable seasons, appear on the lake seem to resort 
to it only as a safe midday resting place M'hon they cannot remain 
undisturbed in the neighbouring watercourses and other feeding 
ground, s. Fifty-five kinds of birds have been noted : The Bald 
Coot Fitlkn atra, the Blackbacked Goose Sarkidiortiis melanonotus, 
the Whistling Teal Dendroci/gna javanica, the Ruddy Shieldrake 
Caxarca rutila, the Shoveller Spatula cti/pmta, the Si^ottedbilled 
Duck A;i((S pcecilorhpncha, the Gadwall C/iauhdavmus streperus, the 
Pintail Duck Dufila acuta, the Wigoon Marcca pvnelopc, the common 
Teal Qacrqueditla crecca, the Bluewinged Teal Qucrquedula circia, 
the Redheaded Pochard Fuligttla ferina, and the Tufted Duck Fuli- 
gula ci'istata. Occasionally on a muddy spit or bank may be seen a 
small group of Flamingos P/iceiiieopferus ro>cu!i, some Spoonbills 
Platalca Icucurodia making a short halt in their migration, some 
Pelican Ibis Tantalus Icucoap/ialus, and Shell Ibis Anastoi/ius oscitans. 
The mournful whistle or the sight of the Curlew Xumenius Uneatus 
is rare, and, though so numerous by other Deccan lakes, the Demoi- 
selle Crane katam or Anthropoidcs rirgo is only occasionally seen. 
The Black and the White Storks Cicouia nigra and C. alba are rare 
visitants. The Night Heron Ni/ctirora.r g rise us is not common. The 
Whitenecked Stork Jlclanopelargus episeopus, the Blue Heron Ardea 
cinerca, the Large the Smaller and the Little Egrets IFrodias torra 
H. int n'niedia and 11. the Cattle Egret Buhulcus coroinandus, 

the Pond Heron Ardeola gragii, the Small Swallow Plover Glareola 
lactea, the Indian Ringed Plover JEgialitis curonieus, the Rcdwattled 
Lapwing indieus. the Yellowwattled Lapwing 

malaharica, the Little Stint Tringa niiuuta, the Spotted Sandpiper 
the Green Sandpiper and the Common Sandpiper, Actitls glareola 
A. ochrophus and A. ligpolcucus, the Greenshanks and the Little 
Greenshanks Totanus glottis and T. staguatilis, and the Stilt 
Himantopus Candidas are all fairly common. Here and there may 
be seen clu.sters of the Little Cormorant Phalacrocora.c pygmwus, and 
more rarely the Ijittlo Grebe Podireps minor and the Indian 
snake-bird Plotus inelanogaster. Three species of Kingfishers Ilalcyon 
sini/rnonsis, Alceilo bengalensis, and Ceri/le rudis, are fairly common, 
as are the Small Harsh Tern Jli/dror/ielidun /ii/brida. and the Black- 
bellied Tern Sti'rna melanogastrn. The Gullbilled Tern Geloehcli- 
don angJicu is less common. Uf Snipe, the shores of the lake have 
practically none but a very few of four species, the Pintailed 
the Common and the Jack Gallinago sthenura, G. galUnaiia, and 
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G. gallinula, and the Painted Snipe BJii/nchwa hengalensis, together 
with a few specimens of the Pheasant-tailed Jacana Ht/drophasianus 
chirurgm, the AVater Hen Gallinula chlorojyus, and the AA'hite- 
breasted AA^ater Hen Erythra phwnicura, frequent the reedy patch 
of marsh and pool which lies close below the great dam. Clo.se 
below the dam, in the early morning and evening when they are in 
flight to and from their feeding grounds a few duck and teal, and, by 
beating, a few snipe may be shot. At several points along the canal 
between the Lake and Parvati are marshy patches which occasionally 
hold snipe and teal. Still on the whole, even with the aid of a boat 
on the lake, little sport can be had at Lake Fife. 

Of the eighty-six kinds of shore and water birds which are known 
to frequent the Deccan these fifty-five have been noted at Lake Life. 
The list is not exhaustive as the locahty has not been closely studied. 
The knowledge of the lake is also incomplete. 

Twenty-one species of fish have been taken and noted. These 
are Ambassis nama gundc-chlri, Gobius giuris kharpa, Alastacembelus 
armatus or idwi, Ophiocephalus striatus Ophiocephalus 

leucopunctatus moral, Alacrones soenghala and AI. cavasius singltdla 
or shengal and nhingti or shingata, Rita pavimentata gliogra, Pseudeu- 
tropius taakreo rdUU or vayadi, Callichrous bimacula tus gugli, 
AVallago attu shivada ov pari, Discognathus lamta malavya, Cirrhina 
fulungeo loli, Rasbora daniconius ddnalan, Barbus sarana kudali or 
pitule, Barbus nexastichus khadchi, Barbus malabaricus kutla, Barbus 
kolus kulia or kholushi, Barbus ambassis hhondgi, Rohtee Hgorsii 
phek, Lepidocephalichthy thermalis chikaui, Isemacheilus savona 
mura, Notopterus kapirat clidlal or chamharee} 

Of these twenty-one species the writer has taken only two with 
rod and line, the pari AVallago attu up to nineteen pounds in weight 
and the fish he supposes to be Barbus malabaricus up to twelve 
pounds. The best way of fishing is trolling from a boat with spoon 
or natural bait on what is known as the Thames snaptackle, with at 
least forty yards of line out and with a sinker between the trace and 
running line. The great secret is to fish deep. The boat on the 
lake can usually be secured through the courtesy of the Executive 
Engineer for irrigation and men to row it can be hired from the 
Gllage of Khadakvasla. 

The AIilitary AccorxTs Office.s, a large two-storeyed stone build- 
ing, is in suburban municipal limits about 650 yards south-east of the 
railway station. The original main block of this building was built 
by a Mr. Alervanji Jamsetji for a hotel, but in isq.^ before it 
was finished, on the recommendation of a committee, it was bought 
for Government for £3-5,000 (Rs. .3,-50,000). It stands on the 
Government books at a value of £43,129 l8s. (Rs. 4,31,299). In 
this building are the offices of the Controller of Alilitary Accounts, 
the Alilitary Accountant and Compiler, the Examiner Pay 
Department, the Examiner Ordnance Department, the Examiner 
Medical Department, the Examiner Commissariat Accounts, the 
Judge Advocate General, the Commissary General, and the Alilitary 
Fund Office. 


1 -Some of these identifications are doubtful, Mr. H. tVenden, C. E. 
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The Military Prison is the Central Military Prison of the 
Bombay Presidency for offenders among the European troop.s. It 
is a group of substantial masonry buildings along a rocky ridge to 
the south of the cantonment and near the Vanavdi Bairacks. 
Except the warders’ quarters all the buildings arc within an 
enclosure 700' by 11‘25' surrounded by a fourteen feet masonry wall. 
The prison has room for fifty prisoners in two blocks, each of 
twenty-five solitary cells. Two more blocks, each with twenty-five 
cells, were built in 1881. The ventilation and sanitary arrangements 
are on the most approved modern principles. Besides the four 
blocks, with twenty-five cells in each, the prison buildings include a 
cookhouse, a work-shed, a chapel library and school, a hospital with 
out-houses, apothecary’s quarters, a guard-hou.se, and a lavatory with 
a detached block of eight quarters for warders. The prison was built 
by Colonel A. U. II. Finch, Pi.E. Executive Engineer Poona, and 
designed by him chiefly from standard plans. It was completed in 
1876. and with the additions has cost £17,082 (Rs. 1,70,820). 

Details of the IMi salm.vn Graveyard to the south of the 
Collector's office are given above under Garpir the Quartz Saint (08). 

The N.vpier Hotel on Ars('nal Road built in 1808 is now the 
property of a Joint Stock Limited Liability Company. It is an 
ui)per-storeyed building in four blocks with large ]»orches and a 
garden over 300 yards long with four fountains. The roof is fiat 
and the tops of tlie walls are cut in the form of battlements. The 
hotel has room for fifty-five to sixty visitors with a drawing room 
(42'x30'). dining room (2U'x50'), billiard room (3b x lb'), and 
forty-five bed rooms some of them double rooms for families, 
including a sitting room, a bed room (18'xl6'), two bathrooms, 
and a dressing room. It is also provided with large stables. 

The New Jhan^i Barrack^ in Kirkee, 3 27 miles from the Poona 
post office, consist of sixteen blocks cacli with room for twenty- 
four men. Besides the barracks the buildings contain quarters for 
a sergeant-major, conductor, schoolmaster, and quartermaster 
sergeant, married men's quarters for twelve, a scliool-room. a quarter- 
guard srore-room and lock-up, work-shop, pontoon slied. armourer's 
.simp, solitary cells, and latrines. Attached to the barracks is a 
hospital with eight out-houses. 

Bevond the College of Science, about 400 yards .south-east, where 
the Ganeshkhind road crosses the railway, I'Oo miles from the Poona 
post-offii'c. is a knoll topped with trees and white IMusalm.an buildings. 
At the north foot of this rising ground a path to the right leads down a 
cutting bi'tweeu side walls of rock, .six to eight feet high, into a reiUan- 
gular enclosure which has been cut out of the rock. In the centre of the 
enclosure, part of the rock about twelve feet high has been lett. and 
hewn into a circular porch or pavilion with a bull in the centre. Pour 
massive square central pillars support the roof. But several of an 
outer circle of pillars with parts of the roof have fallen. From the 
porch a short passage leads to a rock-hewn temple of IMahadev. It 
is a large hall with little ornament and several rows of large square 
pillars. In a shrine opposite the door is a linij which is known as 
Pancu.VI.eshvar. The walls and the pillars are covered with modern 
paintings of the Paiidavs and of some of the wonders worked by 
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Mah^dev. When visited in 1882 the temple was inhabited by a band 
of Gosavis or Bairagis who had made several small jnodern shrines 
and prevented the details of the cave being examined. 

Parvati Hill, 3 23 miles from the Poona post otEce, is the 
bold temple-topped rock which, with bare stony sides rises 2111 
feet above mean sea level or 261 feet above the city between it and 
the lofty line of the Sinhgad hills. It is about .500 yards south of 
the city limits and by the Sinhgad road 3'23 miles south-west 
of the post olRcc. Hp the east face of the hill runs a broad 
paved stairway with steps about a foot high and two or threi: 
feet wide and on the left a wooden rail. At the foot are two small 
stone monuments, one a pillar about a foot high and two feet round 
called Aiigoba or Father Cobra. At the top of the pillar a circle 
of hooded snake-heads surrounds a central cobra whose head has 
been broken off. The other monument, a square stone pillar about 
four feet high, rai.scd to mark a Sadhu or holy-man's grave, has its 
eastern face ornamented with the image of a man on horseback. 
About halfway up the hill a little altar on the left with several foot- 
prints carved near it, marks the spot of the last widow-burning in 
Poona. According to the Brahmans of the hill this sacrifice took 
place in li's32. The woman’s name was Parvati and her husband 
was Madhavrav one of the temple Brdhmans. At the top of the 
paved stairway the north-east crest of the hill is crowned by a high 
building, the underpart of cut-stone, and the two upper storeys of 
plain brick. The southern crest of the hill is crowned by a long line 
of roofless square-windowed buildings three storeys high, the ruins ot 
a palace which was begun by the lust Peshwa Bajirav (1790- I8l7). 
It was never finished and the completed parts were destroyed by 
lightning, it is said, in 1816 the year before the battle of Kirkee 
(5th November 1817). 

On entering tlie main temple, on the north-ear.t corner of the hill, to 
the right is a two-storeyed brick building, tlie ground floor with jdain 
square teak pillars used as a rest-house and the iqqier floor as a drum- 
room or uu(ji'irL'h(in<i. The gate on the left opens on an eight-sided 
courtyard surrounded by a brick and cement wall about sixteen feet 
high. In this wall are a row of rest rooms, large niches or open 
chambers about four feet deep and eight long with pointed arched 
ceilings. On the top of the wall, with a broad parapet on the east 
and west sides, runs a passage with an outer battlemented wall about 
four feet high provided with loopholes. In the centre of the 
enclosure is the chief temple of Shiv, a rather handsome building in 
the ordinary modern Hindu style with a spire and gilt top, on a plinth 
about a font above the general level. At each corner of the plinth is 
a small doined shrine, to the Sun in the south-ea.st. to Gaiiesh in the 
south-west, to I’.-irvati or Devi in the north-west, and to Vishnu in the 
north-east. L rider a .stone canopy between the temple and the east 
entrance gate sits a lai’ge black bull. In a se[)ai’ate enclosui'o to the 
west of the main temple is a smaller temple to Kiirtik Svaini. do 
the south is a thii-d temple to Yi.shnu. All three are in much the 
same style, in no w!iy different from ordinary modern Hindu tenqrle 
architecture. Hound the southern and south-west crest of the hill 
arc the remains of Peshwa Bajirav's palace which seems to have been 
planned to surround the cre.st 'of the .southern half of the hill with a 
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circle of buildings, three storeys high and one room deep. The 
palace was never completed and what was finished was destroyed by 
lightning. The north face of the chief temple wall, from which it is said 
Bajirav watched the battle of Kirkce (dth November 1817), commands 
a complete view of Poona and its neighbourhood.* To the north, 
beyond the bare rocky slopes of Parvati hill, dark-green clusters of 
mango trees and golden-green patches of sugarcane are broken by 
house roofs and the gray stone towers of Garden Reach. To the 
north-west are the trees and houses of Bhamburda and further otf 
the bare Ganeshkhind upland. To the north wind the tree-fringed 
banks of the Mutha and the Mula, and, from the woody Kirkce plain 
beyond, stand out the English and the CathoRc churches, the Artillery 
Barracks, and the Powder Works. Beyond Kirkee stretches a 
bare plain with broken irregular hills the chief peaks being 
Khaudeshvar in Khed and the flat-topped range of Chaskaman. 
Towards the north-east, behind Parvati lake with its rich mangoes 
and cocoa-palms, rows of roofs stretch, thick and brown, shaded by 
trees, and here and there broken by high house-tops and white 
Hindu spires. The railway and Wellesley bridges span the Mutha, 
and across the Mula stands the Deccan College, and still further, 
on the border of the bare plain, the Yeravda jail. To the east, 
beyond thick house roofs, from among the trees of the Civil Lines 
and Cantonment, rise the towers of the Sassoon Hospital and the 
Council Hall, the red tower and spire of the Sjuiagoguc, the gray 
belfry of St. Paul’s and the Arsenal water tower, and the white spires 
of St Mary's and St. Patrick’s churches. To the east, tdong the 
line of the 'Mutha canal, beyond rich orchards and sugarcane fields, 
a bare stony bolt loads to the high ground on whicli stand the 
Vauavdi European Infantry Barracks and the Military Prison. To 
the south-east aud south the woods in the foreground arc thinner and 
more stunted and the laud rises in a bare low ridge on which, among 
a few trees, stand the Parsi Towers of Silence. To the south, the 
ground, without houses and thinly wooded, rises to bare uplands, 
and behind the uplands stretches the long range of the Sinhgad- 
Bliuleshvar hills ending westwards in the bold scarp of Sinhgad fort. 
To the south-west, green with tillage and timber, lies the valley of 
the Mutha with the waters of Lake Life brightening the distance. 
Behind the lake stands the lofty crest of Torna and to the west the 
bare Bhamburda hills rise to the central peak of Bh.anbava. 

Close to the north of Parvati hill, between tlic foot of the hill and 
the bank of the Khadakvasla canal, on tlie northern outskirts of Parvati 
village is one of the circles of rude stones which, over most of the 
Bombay Deccan, are set up in honour of Yetiil, the Ghost King or 
Demon' Lord. A rectangular space, about thirteen yards broad by 
sixteen long, is marked bv a ring of undressed stones most of them 
roughly conical. They vary in height from about six inches to a 
foot and are three to four feet apart. All are coated with whitewash 
and tipped with redlead. In the middle is a rough plinth about 
twelve feet square and two feet high, and in tlic middle of the plinth 
are two undressed stones about two feet high and between two and 
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1 To follow the b.ittle BAjirav most have useil a telcscoiie. I’erh.aps he used tile very 
telescope presented to him tnim the East India Company by Lord Valentia in 1803. 
Sec Valentia's Travels, II. 128. 
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three feet round. The central stones are Vetal and [Mhasoba who 
properly the brother of Vetal, though the Parvati people scorn to 
consider them the same. The out.side ring of stones are Vetal's guaitp 
or sepoys. Twice a month, on the full-moon day and on the no-moon 
day, the yillage Mhar paints the stones with whitewash and tip' 
them with redlead. On Friday cyening a Teli or oilman comes and 
oifers Howers betel-leaves and a coeoanut. Xo animal is .sacrificed 
except an occasional goat in fulfilment of a vow. The stone dwtdlings 
for Vetal and this circle of guards are said to have been put up by 
the iMhars when Parvati yillage was founded.^ 


1 This circle of Vet^l stones does not differ fnan the Vetiil circles found near niaiu 
Deccan villages. The circles are generally outside of the village and near the house- 
of Mile "f the early or depressed classes, the Mhars or the llaino-shis. This Poona 
circle h,is the interest that it lias heen figured in Colonel Forbes Leslie's Early 
Kace> of Scotlanil, who suggests a connection between these circles and the ston.’ 
circles found in England, Western Eunipe. and other parts of the world. Though 
they seem to have no direct connection it may be suggested that the oriiiiiial object 
}>oth of Indian and of Kngliah stone circles, as well as of the Ihiddliist rail round 
bunal mounds, is the same, namely to keep oft' evil, that is evil spirits, fn*m the 
central s^toue or mound. A guanlian circle is erpially wanted whether the obiect 
to he guarded H a stone iiiMhicli a spirit or god lives, a tomb in hioh the relics 
(and the .spirit) of the dead remain, or a stone of judgment or an altar stone both 
of which probably in most cases were also Beth-el’s or guardian's Imuses. That 
duiing his crowEung, when he is especially open to the attacks of the evil eye and 
other evd induences, the king sits on the lioly or guardian-possessed .Scojie stone 
suggests tliat oiigin of the oM British judgment stones may have lioen guaidian- 
possessed seats for the elders of the tribe. In tliis conncctif'ii the \alue of the Vetal 
circle is that it keeps fresh the early guardian idea. The centre stone is the god'^^ 
hou^e : the stones m the circle are the houses ot the god's watchmen. Apparently 
Vetal't-i iiuards have no names. The only one <*f Vetfd's guards wliois known by name 
in the Deccan is Bhdngya Bdva Whenever oft'erings are made to Vet.il in fiiltilmcnt 
of a \o\y a c/nlon or hubble-bubble tilled witli hemp is oftereil to Bhiingya Biiva ^^ho 
tak> s Ills name from hh<iiuj or hemp-water of which lie is sanl to be very fond. The 
other guards seem to he chosen by chanc<‘ out of the liosts- of and 

that IS ghosts and spirits of whom* Vetal istheloid and leader The fact that Vet.'d is 
shown holding a cane, nt as a sceptre, and that .sometimes a cane, which i** 

the e\'.roi->t s gi'Mt it-searer oi />/////-loid. stands for \’et.il, suggest a connection 
betwotu the woibK / and \ ct.il. I’wice a month at nddniL^lit (*n the full-inoiui 
and on the no-moon, like tlie Furious Host of early Europe fcomparo Stall} It.is.s lu 
t hiiiim’s Teutonic 1M\ thology, 918 OoOl, Vetal, followed hy crowds ot spirits each witli 
a torcli in one hand and a w'eapon in the otlier, passes in ghostly state, clad in 
silver and gold, with ricldy trapped elephants liorses and litteis. Lucky is the 
man who sees the host, though he generally falls in a swoon, and still luckier the 
Ilian who, trusting to some spell, walks to the god's litter and asks his favour. 
^ etal is human in sliape, a man of a tierce an<l cruel countenance. He wears a 
green dress and hol.ls a cane in Ids right hand and a concli sliell in Ids left. He 
also holds in Ins hands a rosary of twenty-one beads of the ni'h'nk^h Eleocaipus 
laiiceolatns, a piece ol burnt cowduno, ami some fhiwers of the mi ('alotrof)is gigaiitea, 
a Im^h wliii'li lie usually fa'^teris to liis nglit wnst and of which like the monkey god 
Hanuniaii lie is voiy fond. ^ etdl dislikes women and necer posse>ses them. A man 
whftm \ et.il itos>es-'e^ is held lucky ami Ins mlviee is soiiL'ht in all trouble-- Tliougli. 
as lias been noticed a}>o\e (p. .‘J4S) ni the account of Wtal's temple in Vetal ward, 
some A etals ri^e to a good social jiosition ami are w or-hippcal !•}’ Hindus of all classes, 
high class Hindus, as a rule, hold the ordinary Vet.U worshij) di.screditahle. and, 
except stealtiuly, seldom perforin it. The lower orders helieve in Vetal, worship liim, 
and pay him vow s. His devotees are mainly of two classes sorcerers and athletes. 

V etal IS tlie sorcereis’ god, l>ec;ui«e sorcerers wish 1dm to give tliein some of his 
Itower over sjiints ; he is the athlete's god appaiently because of the strength and 
activity sluovii by a man into whom Vetal lias entered. 

lat lotli in the Deet'an and in tlie Konkan special f>ft’erings are made to Vetfd 

V f M'thn.hirnifni Day, that is the big «lav of tlie god Shiv ; that 

ct iiiike Maruti, whom Hindus admit to he an incarnatmb of Sh.v or Afuha-lev, 

Calotropm gigantea flowers ; that like Mah.ldev he is fond of 
MaViiid&v v.^ ^nd ot the /m// 0^-/1 or beads of the Eleocarpus laiiceolatns ; that hke 
e IS le king of Bjnnt'. ; and the belief of some Koiikan votaries of Vetal 
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In the Konkan, where his worship is more general among the 
middle-classes than in the Deccan, YetaPs great day is Mahas/iivnit) a 
in February ; in the Deccan special offerings are made on that day 
also, but his chief times appear to be Holi in March -April and 
Da-sara in September -October. At these times Yetal’s stone is 
whitewashed and tipped with redlead, and flowers, sandal paste, 
milk, blitter, cakes, and occasionally flesh are laid before him. The 
offerings generally go to a Iilhar or Mang who sits in the circle. 

A few paces to the south-east of Yetal and his guard is a round 
stone and cement block of rough masonry about three feet high and 
six feet across with a stone in the centre likeafbip. To this central 
stone, during the time of the Peshwas (171-t- 1817), tigers used to be 
tied and be baited by elephants. The pillar is now worshipped as 
Yaghoba or Father Tiger. 

Parvati Lake, nearly rectangular in form about o-50 yards long by 
22-5 yards broad and covering an area of about twenty-five acres, lies 
about half a mile nortli-cast of Parvati Hill and to the south of the city. 
Tlie lake is a beautiful piece of water fringed with rich gardens and 
stately trees and with a woody island in the centre. The cost of 
making the lake and building the dam is said to have been TlSoZ 
(Rs. 13,o79)- The idea of making Parvati lake seems to have occurred 
after the building of the Kivtraj aqueduct which passes througli and 
along the east of the lake. The stormwater overflow from the 
aqueduct used to drain into the Ainbil Odha stream, which passed 
through the present lake and the waste of so much good water perhaps 
originated the Parvati lake project. The bed of the stream was 
dammed with masonry above and below the lake, and the intercepting 
channel below the lower dam was again dammed in tliree places to 
form smaller pools below. These smaller pools remain but are out of 
repair. The lake is still filled during the rains from the overflow of 
the Katraj aqueduct. Sluices, which arc still worked, have also been 
made in the head dam to take the water of the Ambil Odlia stream. 
Tlio lake was a pleasing addition to the Hirab.ag or Iflamond Garden 
where Balaji the third Peshwa (1740- 1761 ) built a pleasure hou.se. 
A neat flight of steps with intercepting paved landings lead from the 
pleasure house to the margin of the lake. The lake was begun in 
1773 by Balaji (1740-1761) the third Peshwa. One day, according 
to the local story, when on his way to Parvati temple, Balaji, who 
was the most energetic of the Peshwas, looked at the works, and, 
enraged at their slow progress, got down from his elephant and began 
to pile the stones with his own hands. Ilis retinue and oflicers 
followed his example and the dam. was soon made. A piece of raised 
ground left in the centre to form an island was afterwards turned into 
a garden called the Sarasbag. A small temple of Ganpati was built 


that he is an incarnation of M.ihihlev suggest that Vetal is an early form of ^lahiiJev 
or the great god. 

Intermediate betu-een Vetal and Maluhlev, higher in phase than Vetal and lower 
than Mahadev, oomc-s (-Jaupati or ( hinesh, wlm, a.'> his name shows, like Vetal and like 
Mahhdev, is the lord of spirits. Though the ideas that surround Vetal and (lanpati 
are ruder and earlier than tho^e of which Mahadev is the centre, it is wt'vthy of note 
that, like all the giuls of modern Brahmanism, all three pdiasts have ris»Ti from the 
early destructive to the more modern guanlian stage. In his character of guardian, 
to each phase of the (ihost L(‘rd, one of the chief healers oi spirit-scarers has been 
addeil, the cane to Vetal, the elephant to Ganesh, aud the lin(j to Mahadev. 
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some time after. Ganpati's mhistrant has a monthly allowance of 
£1 10s. (Rs. 1.5) from the Parvati temple revenues. 

The Photozincographic Office or Government ilap office is within 
suburban municipal limits about fifty yards to the west of the 
post office. It fills a number of detached buildings some of them as 
old as 1331 and some built in 1808 and changed and improved in 1882. 
The buildings include an office (93'x 13'), a furniture store (33' x 17') 
a printing press house (15' X 23'). a drattsman's office (55'xl7'), two 
dwelling-houses, a room (75'xlO'), a store room (32' x 10'), and a 
new main press house (89'x30'). 

The Poona Hotel, within suburban municipal limits, at the corner 
of the Lothian and Bund Gardens roads, is about a hundred yards 
oast of the post office and St. Paul’s church. The hotel, which 
bcloTigs to Messrs. Sorabji Jahangir and Sons, was opened on the 
21tli of May 1873 with eight bed rooms. It has now (1881) a large 
dining room (10' by 22'), a largo drawing room (35' by 22'), twenty 
servants’ rooms, and stabling for fifteen liorsos and eight carriages. 
The hotel has thirty bed rooms, twelve for families in a detached 
upper-storeyed building opeir to the westerly breeze and eighteen 
for single vi.sitors. The hotel terms are £10 (Rs. 100) a month and 
10.'’. (Rs. 5) a day. 

The Post Office in suburban municipal limits, nearly half a mile 
south-east of the railway station, is an unpretending substantial 
structure designed and built in 1873-71 by Colonel Finch, R. E. at 
a cost of £1071 (Rs. 10,710). The post office includes three rooms 
(50' by 20'), (57' by 20'), and (16' by 20'), and quarters for the po.st- 
niaster. 

The Poona R ace Cox' use, an oval 1 ^ miles and 31 yards in circuit, 
encircles the General I’arade-ground, near the centre of the belt of 
open land tliat runs down tlie cantonment from north to .south. 
The ci.uu'se lies between the Xative Infantry liiu's in tlxe west and 
the Soldiers’ (lardciis in the ea.st. and its southern end passes clo.se 
to the Sholapur roa<l. It is a right-handed course with a straight 
run in of about a quarter of a mile from south to nortli, the finish 
with the Grand Stand and small Stewards Stand opposite being near 
tlie Txorth-west corner. Tlic open ground in the centre is used for 
general parades when all the troops of the garrison arc called out 
on field days. The whole gi-ound slopes from west to x'ast. The 
Grand Stand in the high ground to tlie west is admirably placed 
commanding every yard of the coursi' from start to finish. A.s 
the present building is of no use except as a place from which to 
view the racing it is under consideration to build a new stand with 
cott'ee, refreshment, di’essing, and other rooms. The course has been 
in use for nearly thirty years. It has lately been widened and 
much improved by Colonel Burnett and is in excellent order. Since 
last year (13S3) water has been laid on all round by pipes from 
the Khadakvasla canal. About one-third of the width at the 
outer side of the course is regularly used for training all the vear 
round. The rest is closi'd by ropes, and watered when necessary 
so as to raise a good turf by the time of the Race meeting (which 
always takes place in the month of September) to which horses come 
from all parts of Imlia. The races are rxm on alternate days and 
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the meeting lasts ten days to a fortnight. As till lately there were 
no professional book-makers in India, it was the custom to hold 
lotteries in the evening before each day’s racing. For the last two 
years professional bookmakers from England have attended the 
Poona and other large meetings in India, and as a good business is 
done it is probable that the number of professional bookmakers 
■will increase. The Poona meeting is very popular and the entries 
for the Arab races are always large. The two principal races are 
the Derby, for which in the last two years (1882-1883) the entries 
have been thirty-five and fifty-one and the Governor’s Cup for which 
the entries have been fifty-two and sixty-siven. The races are run 
under the "Western India Turf Club rules. 

About 2-50 yards above its meeting with the Mula the Mutha is 
crossed by the Peninsula railway. The railway bridge, which is 
about IbO yards above the Wellesley bridge and is parallel to it, is 
7o2 feet long and is of twenty-one thirty-feet span masonry arches. 
It is built of rubble masonry with coursed face work in the abutments 
piers and wings, and with brick work in the arches uTth stone ashlar 
arch quoins at the faces.^ 

The R.vilw.vy Sx.tTiox, half a mile north-west of the cantonment 
and 9b0 yards north of the post-ofRco is one of the most important on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway line. The masonry buildings of 
the station comprise a station master’s office, two waiting rooms, a 
telegraph office with fourteen signallers, a booking office, and a 
large third class waiting room. There are thirteen traffic and locomo- 
tive lines, ten of them sidings measuring 22 miles and three lines one 
the main line, another the platform line, and the third an alongside 
line. There are three platforms, the passenger platform 595' long 
20' broad and 2 V high, the horse-loading platform 307' long 20' broad 
and 3' high, and the goods platform G05' long and 3|^' high with a 
varying breadth of 2o” for 102 feet and of 47' for the remaining 503. 
The station yard with a greatest length of 84-5 yards and a greatest 
breadth of 155 yards covers an area of 93.0-51 square yards and is 
closed by a masonry wall- The yard has four gates to the cast, two 
main entrances each 134' wide and on cither side of these two small 
gates each 5 ' 2 " wide, and on the south one main entrance 21 feet 
wide witli two small gates each 5' 2" wide on either side of it. The 
station has four sheds, an engine shed, a goods shed, a carriage shed, 
and a store shed. The engine shed, lOO feet long 39 feet broad and 
18 feet high, opens on the west and east. It is built of wrought- 
iron sides with corrugated iron covering and roof of wrought iron 
trusses and corrugated iron covering. The gables arc of brick-work. 
The goods shed, 300 feet long 25 feet broad and 121 feet high, 
opens on the north side to the railways. It is built of teak posts 
and has a teak roof with double tile covering. The south side and 
two ends are enclosed with palisade fencing and teak boarding 
with gateways at every alternate bay. The carriage shed, 200 
feet long 391 feet broad and 15 j feet high, with its east and west 
ends open, is connected with the main line by rails. It is built of 
rubble masonry, teak roof, and corrugated iron covering. The 
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store shed, 200 feet long 2o feet broad and 16:| feet high, opening at 
both ends, is connected with the main line by rails and with the 
outside by road. It is built of rubble masonry with double-tiled 
teak roof.'^ 

The Royal Family IIotel is in the Cml Lines near the railway 
station. The hotel teas started in 1801 by the present Farsi 
propz’ietor. It is an upper-storeyed building with room for five families 
and fourteen single visitors, and has stabling for sixteen horses and 
four carriages, and out-houses. The hotel has a drawing room (26' 
b}’ 22'). a dining room (38' by 22'). a .smoking room (22' by 13'), a 
billiard room (30' by 20 ), and a ball (40' by 22 ). The charges are 
lO-s'. (Rs. -j) a day and £12 (Rs. 120) a month. 

The Saxgam or Junction at the meeting of the IMutha and ISIula 
rivers, about a mile west of the post office, a pleasant house on 
the high river bank in a garden with fine old pipal trees, is the 
residence of the Judge of Poona M'ho is also Agent for the Deccan 
Sardars. The Sessions Court-house is across the Ganeshkhind road 
about seventy yards to the south. 

On the right hand side going from Poona to Kirkce, on the bank 
of the small stream that runs into the Mula river at the north end 
of Garden Reach, in a small sjiace surrounded by an open bamboo 
trellis fence about three feet high, arc two plain whitewashed stone 
tombs. The larger tomb rises in pyramid form with five stejis each 
about nine inches high from a square about .six feet at the base to 
eighteen inches at tlie top. the wliolc surmounted by a plain stone 
cross about two feet high. There is another small cross at the foot 
and in the middle of the face of each step a small niche for an oil 
lamp. The smaller tomb is plain, altar-shaped, and about five feet 
long. It has a cross at the head and on the ground is a small stone 
slab with a cross cut in it. The cros.scs on the tonib> are often 
hung evith garlands of marigolds and clirvsantlicmums. The tombs 
are believed to mark the graves of Poi’tuguese officers in the 
Peshwa's army who were slain in tlie butth' of Kirkce (."ith Aovember 
1817), but no c('i’taiu information lia> been obtained. 

The Sas <()OX ID )M‘iTAi, witliin .siiljurban municipal limits, about 
450 yards south of the railway station, is one of the largest ami hand- 
somest buildings in or near 1‘oona. It was begun on tht' 8th of 
October 1803 and opened on tlu' 7th of October lS(i7. It was built 
at a cost of £31.000 ( Rs. J.ltt.OOO) of which t'lS.SOO (Rs. 1.88.000) 
were contributed by the late IMr. David SassoDii. a wealthy merchant 
of Dombay. The Imilding was designed by (Monel Wilkins. R. E. 
and the foundation stone was laid by the lati' Sir Dartle Frm-(\ then 
Governor of Dombay. It is in the English-Gothic stvli'. built of 
th(' local gray trap, rectangular in plan, 227 feet long by -lO feet 
wide, its longer sides facing cast and cvest. It is double-storeved, the 
rooms having ivindows on both sich's ojzening into arcades, so as to 
afford through ventilation and shade. Gn tlie ground floor, in the 
northern liatf of the building, are two male wards, one 47 i fec't bv 234 
the other 714' X 234’, and in the southern half is a dispensary 
22' X 234' mid two male wards 47'4 by 231'. On the first floor arc 
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rooms of the same size as those on the ground floor, those to the 
north being the Native female ward and the European female 
ward, and to the south one European male and one Native male ward. 
Over the porch is the operating room. At the south-west angle a 
masonry tower 'W’ith a clock and water-cistern rises ninety-six feet, 
above which it carries a steep-pitched roof twenty-four feet high. 
The outbuildings include, besides those for cooking and servants 
separate quarters for three apothecaries, a dead house, and an 
infectious ward. A building to be used for a lying-in ward has 
been lately completed (October 1883) from a sum of £1000 
(E.S. 10,000) left under the will of Mr. E. David Sassoon. 

The Science College, on the main road between Poona and Kirkee, 
on the left or west side of the Mutha river, was built in 1809 at a 
cost of £18,164 14s. (Rs. 1,81,647), of which £5000 (Rs. 50,000) 
were contributed by Sir Cowasji Jehangir Readymoney. It is in 
the Saracenic-Giothic style built of the local gray trap and covered 
with a low-pitched tiled roof. In plan the building is nearly a 
square (lll'x 109') and it may be best described as a large central 
hall (62^' by 30' and 42' to the top of the walls) covered by an open 
roof carried on iron arched girders, and surrounded on three sides 
by double-storeyed arcaded corridors 84' wide, round which central 
hall and opening into whose corridors are the other rooms of the 
college. The north-west corner of the building rises to a third 
storey and above that carries a square tower 67' from the ground to 
the eaves covered by a low-pitched tiled roof 'with overhanging eaves. 
Beneath the tower flights of stairs lead to the upper storeys. The 
porch is in the centre of the north face, and the entrance leads into 
a vestibule 13' by 20' having arched openings into the centre hall. 
On each side of the vestibule is a small office or room, and a passage 
loading on one side into the laboratory, a room 30' by 20', and 
on the other to the stairs leading to the first floor. To the east of 
the hall is a lecture room, 51' by 19', protected to the east on the 
outside by an open arcade, and another lecture room 29' by 20' 
ha\’ing a similar arcade on its southern face. To the west of the 
central hall are three class rooms each 19' by 19'. On the first 
floor, over the vestibule, is a museum 49' by 20', and on the same face 
a lecture room 20' by 30'. To the east of the central hall are two 
lecture rooms one 50' by 19', the other 394' by 20' both shaded by 
outside arcades. To the -west arc three rooms one 30' by 20', and two 
19' by 14'. On the second floor are the quarters of the Principal. The 
building was designed and built by Mr. W. S. Howard, C. E. 
Executive Engineer Poona and Kirkee, and completed in 1869. 
Attached are workshops and a foundry built at a cost of £282 
(Rs. 2820) w’here the students do practical work under carpenters 
smiths and fitters. 

Sindia’s Tomb or chhutri is on the left bank of the Bahiroba stream 
in the south-east corner of Vanavdi village three miles south-east of 
Poona. The chhatri, literally umbrella or pavilion, consists of a 
small hamlet of about forty houses surrounded by a fifteen feet 
wall which runs about eighty yards north to south and fifty yards east 
to west. The chief entrance to the hamlet is on the south-west. 
Besides the houses there are three shrines inside the wall, small 
B 866—50 
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shrines of Maruti and Mahadev, and Sindia’s clihatri which is an 
earth-filled temple thirty feet high, much like a grass-grown mound 
pierced by stone pdlars. Mahadcv’s temple is a low building 
(40' by 2.5') with a wooden hall and a small shrine. Behind Maruti’s 
temple is a wrestling pit. Close by is a stable containing a horse 
sacred to Mahadev which marches before the temple litter on 
procession days. The staff of the two temples, numbering about 
twenty-five people, are maintained by the present Sindia.^ The tomb 
belongs to Mahadji Sindia who died at Vanavdi in 1794 and was 
burnt on this spot.- About 1830 Jankoji Sindia, the great-grandson 
of Mahadji, began to build a largo monument in memory of his 
great-grandfather, but died in 1842 leaving the work unfinished. 
Since Jankoji’s death the tomb has enjoyed a yearly allowance of 
£350 (Es. 3500) most of which is distributed among religious 
beggars on the anniversar}- of Mahadji Sindia's death which falls in 
February.® 

■‘The Small Arms Ammlxitiox Factory stands on the site of 
Kirkee village which was bought by Government for building a 
fort, the tracings of which were marked about 1868 though work has 
not yet been begun.® The factory lies within the limits of the 
proposed fort, and consists of amain factory (200' by 100') with fifteen 
other buildings, the entire premises occupying eight acres of land 
enclosed by a rubble stone wall. The main factoiy has a boarded 
floor and a double roof in five spans, resting on iron columns twenty 
feet high and twenty feet apart braced together by longitudinal and 
cross girders. The roof is of corrugated iron without and lined with 
wood within. Between the corrugated iron roof and the wooden roof 
is an air space 1' 4" broad, and a Louvre board runs along the apex of 
each span from the inside of the factory to the outside air. This 
contrivance gives a through current of air between the two roofs and 
ensures perfect ventilation in tlie workshops. Cif the fifteen other 
buildings, nine enclosing 7950 .square feet are for the different processes 
of loading and filling cartridges : three outhouses and two small 
magazines are for laboratory work for making fuzes, friction tubes, 
rockets, long bights, and other war stores ; and one is a store room 
(300' X 25'), All the buildings are connected with the main factory 
by a tramway 1' 0" wide with turn-tables in front of each room 
admitting lorries, thus leaving the tram line clear for wagons going to 
other departments. 

The factory makes two kinds of cartridges Martini-Henry and 
Snider, both built varieties being f{irmed of a number of parts juit 
together. A Martini-Henry cartridgi' case is composed of twelve 
parts, an anvil, a base diM-. a rap, a cap iliamber, a case body, an inside 
and an outside cu]). three jute wiuls, a paper wad, and a wax wad, a 
strengthening coil, and a bullet 4N() grains ± 2 grains. After tlie 
case has been put together and the base disc rivetted to the cartridge 
by piercing and bending over the crown of the cap diamber on to the 


' Jlr. R. A. L. Moore, C.ft. = (irant Diift'.i Mar.’itlw'is, .t02. 

_ Colonel ( D'U. LaTouelie. Coiitnl.uteil l.y J.ieut. -Colonel Wake, R. A. 

A committee IS (July 1684) sitting to decide on ttie site and nature of a place 01 
p '<6 near the fort site .and may perhaps siipeisede it. Colonel 
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paper wad to form the rivet, the case is charged with eighty-five grains 
of R. F. G.2 powder. The charges are thrown charges from a Caffin’s 
filling machine and the limit of error allowed is 85 grains it 2 grains. 
After the charge has been put into the case it is wadded with a sohd 
wax wad T90" thick and on the top of this wax wad two jute wads are 
placed. The cartridge is then shaken to let the powder down into the 
case and bulleted with a bullet weighing 480 grains di 2 grains. The 
bullet has a diameter of 'ddO' to "dol" and a length varying from 
l’"28 high to 1"'26 low. The bullet is secured in its place by two 
grooves made outside on the neck of the cartridge which press the 
brass of the case into corresponding grooves in the bullet. The 
R. F. G. 2 powder with which the cartridge is charged should vary 
in density from 1'72 to 1'75. It should contain not more than 1'2 
or less than 0‘9 per cent of moisture ; and 85 grains of it fired from 
a Martini-Henry rifle with the service cartridge should give the 
bullet a muzzle velocity of 1290 to 1340 feet the second.^ 

The Snider cartridge is also a built cartridge composed of an 
anvil, base disc, cap, cap chamber, inner base cup and outer base cup, 
case body, cotton-wool, and bullet. After the parts are put together 
the case is charged with seventy grains of H. F. G. powder with a 
density of 1‘58 to 1'62. Half a grain of cotton-wool is placed over 
the powder and it is then ready to receive the bullet, weighing 
480 ± 2 grains, with a diameter of ’573'' to •575" and 1"’03 to 1"'05 
long. The bullet is smeared with a beeswax lubrication ‘001" thick 
and fitted with a clay plug to exjjand the bullet and drive the lead 
into the grooves of the rifle when the cartridge is fired. 

The faetory is capable of turning out 45,000 Snider or 20,000 
Martini-Henry cartridges a day. From Avunt of room and supervision 
only one kind of ammunition can be made at a time. The making 
of breech-loading ammunition is intricate and difficult. To make one 
cartridge requires over 150 operations and the limit of error allowed 
in the diflerent parts averages only about of an inch. 

The machinery used is chiefly for punching and stamping. It is 
worked by three Lancashire doublc-flued boilers twenty feet long 
and six feet in diameter, two of which are generally used. The 
average daily consumption of coal is about L.^ ton. A 21" shafting, 
on supports 6' 8" apart, is cariied on the columns and brackets from 
the girders. Tlic .shafting which makes 150 revolutions in a minute 
is driven by a high pressure engine of twenty horsepower direct 
from a belt from the flywheel on to the shafting. The shafting is 
lubricated with needle lubrications and the whole is driven by bands 
joining one line of sliafting with another. 

The factory establishment consists of about 400 workmen with a 
superior stall' of twenty. The superior statt' includes a Superintendent, 
a chief and an assistant engineer, two chief and five assistant 
foremen, and ten other overseers and clerks. The number of 
workmen taken and paid by the day averages 400 and sometimes 
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1 The velocity of the powder is taken with an electric instrument. In calm 
weather tlie Martini-Henry cartridge should make a figure of merit at 500 yards 
the mean of twenty shots not over fifteen inches. 
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rises to 800. Their monthly wages vary from 8*'. to £6 (Rs. 4-60). 
The skilled workmen are Europeans bom in India, Eurasians, 
Portuguese, Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, and Chinamen, and the 
unskilled labourers are Marathas from the tillages round Kirkee, 
Where possible the labourers are paid by piece work a system for 
which they have a great liking. They are hardworking and eager 
to make money. 

The Soldiers’ Gardens cover forty-one acres on the left bank of 
the Mutha canal and of the Bahiroba stream in Ghorpadi about 2-50 
yards north of St. Patrick’s church on the east border of Poona 
cantonment. It was originally intended as a garden to be worked 
by the garrison troops. This idea was given up and for a time the 
gardens were kept by the cantonment authorities and then closed 
and given for tillage. In 1878 the gardens were relived and improved 
by Sir Richard Temple, then Governor, and placed in charge of the 
Executive Engineer Poona and Kirkee. A military band plavs 
twice a week. During the present year (1884), because of their 
distance from Poona, the transfer of the Botanical Gardens from 
Ganeshkhind to the Soldiers’ Gardens has been sanctioned and is 
(September) being carried out. 

The Soldiers’ Institute and Assembly Rooms, near the centre of 
the cantonment about 140 yards north of the Gymnasium, consist of 
a permanent building tiled and in good repair. The building contains 
one main hall (89' by G3'), one exhibition room (70' by 2-5'), three lamp 
rooms (each 20' by 7' 6"), one store room (7' 6" by 10' 3''), one office 
room (20' by 7' 6''). two drawing rooms (each 17' 6" by 12'), and two 
bath rooms (each 5' 6" by 5' 0"). During the rains the building is 
used for the Soldiers’ Annual Industiaal Exhibition. At other times 
it is available for theatricals, pennyreadings, and other entertainments. 

St. Andukw’s Church in the Vanavdi Lines, set apart for the 
u.sc of members of the Established Chureli of Scotland, was built by 
Government about 1861 and has room for about -500 people. 

St. Anne’s Gii in tlie Sholapur Bazar is of brick built 

in 1871 at a cost of £700 (Rs. 7000). The chapel, which is 
subordinate to the city Roman Catholic church of Aossa Senhora 
da Conceicao, has an altar, fourteen stations of the way of the cross, 
and two picture.s of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and iNIary. The 
chapel has room for .3.>0 and the congregation, consisting mostly of 
Goanese cooks and butlers, numbers about 22-5. A mass is held every 
Sunday and on obligation davs. 

Sr. :\i \R\ s CiiuiK M, within cant(»nment limits, on the high ground 
in the south-east corui-r ot the Native Infantry Lines, is a largo 
building with a belfry. It is 118 feet long and eightv-fivc feet 
broad at the chaiH-cl with room for about 900 people. It was 
consecrated in 1S2.'> by Bishop Heber who describes it as spacious and 
convenient but in bad architectural taste. In the interior are six lofty 
1 ound pillars, two shorter round pillars, and two square pillars with 
tablets. The baptismal font is in the south-vvT‘st corner of the church 
and IS surrounded by hand.somc stained-glass windows. The church has 
name rous tablet s, some of them belonging t o officers of distinction . Here 
IS buried Colonel Morris, C.B., famous in the battle of Baluklava ( 1854) 
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who died in 1858 ; and Lieutenant C. A. Stuart of the Madras 
Army who fell mortally wounded on the 28th of January 1858 
while leading the men of the 4th Nizam’s Infantry against a body 
of insurgent Bhils strongly posted at Mandvar in the Malegaon 
sub-division of Nasik.^ There are also tablets to five officers of 
the 27th Bombay Native Infantry and five officers of the 8th 
Royal Regiment of Foot. One tablet is in memory of Captain 
Thomas Ramon who died on the 5th of November 1815 at 
Mandvi in Cutch. The ‘ Christian Temple ’ to which this tablet refers, 
as designed by his genius and built by his hand, is not St. Mary’s 
but the large church in Kaira in Gujarat in which the tablet was 
originally meant to have been placed. Two other tablets are to 
Lieutenant J. W. McCormack of H. M.’s 28th Regiment who, on 
the 6th of October 1859, was killed at the storming of Bet in west 
Kathiawar with four non-commissioned officers and eight men ; and 
to Major Henry C. Teesdale who fell in front of the colours of the 
25th Regiment of Native Infantry when commanding it at the battle 
of Meeanee in Sind on the 17th of February 1843. With Major 
Teesdale are associated the names of Lieutenant C. Lodge who was 
killed in action at Kotru in Kachh Gandava in Beluchistan on the 
1st of December 1840, of Captain C. Rebenac, of Ensign Browne 
who was killed by accident at Karachi, and of eighteen other officers 
of the same regiment, one of whom. Colonel Robertson, was a 
C.B. and A.D.C. to the Queen. The church also contains tablets 
to Lieutenant Malcolm G. Shaw of the 3rd Light Cavalry who 
died of sunstroke at the battle of Beawra, and to Lieutenant 
Augustus Charles Frankland, with the motto ‘Franke Lande, 
Franke Mynde’, who was killed in a charge at the battle of Khushab 
in Persia* on the 8th of February 1857. Another tablet is to 
Captains Seton and Peile and eighty-one non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers who died of cholera at 
Karachi ; also, on the same tablet, an inscription to Captain Rawlinson, 
Lieutenant A. P. Hunt, and 140 non-commissioned officers and privates 
who died before the return of the regiment to the Presidency ; also, 
on the same tablet, an inscription to Lieutenant W. A. Anderson 
who was murdered at ^Multan, and to twenty-two non-commissioned 
officers and privates who were killed during the siege of Multan. 

St. Patrick’s Church is a plastered stone building built by 
English soldiers at a cost of £1800 (Rs. 18,000) and blessed by the 
Right Reverend Bishop Hartmann in 1855. The cost was almost 
entirely borne by Catholic soldiers especially of Her Majesty’s 64th 
83rd and 86th Regiments, of the Bombay Fusiliers, and of the 
Roval Artillery. Tlie church has room for 700 people. The con- 
gregation consists chiefly of European soldiers serGng in the Poona 
garrison and their families, and the Native Christians of the 
native regiments. The church has a font enclosed in a wooden 

C? . 

case and a harmonium. 

St. Paul’s Church, within suburban municipal limits about fifty 
yards south of the post-office, is a plain stone building with belfry 
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and small tvindotvs. The inside is plain but it has four handsome 
stained-glass windows over the Communion Table. The church 
was built by Government after the style of the Sainte Chapello 
in Paris, from drawings by the Rev. !Mr. Gell, B.A., and conse- 
crated by Bishop Harding in 1867. It is intended for the use of 
the civil and military officers living in the Staff and Civil Lines 
and has 22.5 seats all of which are free. The north seats are kept 
for local residents and the south seats are open to all. The whole 
expenses of the church and worship are borne by the offerings of 
the congregation. The communion is celebrated every Sunday and 
at all other festivals. Morning prayer is said daily throughout the 
year, and during Advent and Lent special evening services are held. 

St. Xavier’s Church in Convent Street. SadarBazar, is a substantial 
stone building in the Gothic style built about 1S6-5 at a cost of 
£1900 (Rs. 19,000). The entrances arc sheltered by small Gothic 
arche.s. The nave measurc.s 70' G" by 30' G " and the chancel 30' by 
18' G ". The church has a steeple .seventy-one feet high with two bells, 
a gallery at the west end 30' G" by L5' for boys and singers with a 
harmonium, a small vestry 1-5' 13" off the chancel, a baptistry with font 
at the side entrance, three Gothic altars with statues from Munich, 
and a large stained glass window in the back wall of the sanctuary 
representing in panels scenes from the life of St. Francis Xavier. 
The church has room for about 500 people, the congregation 
consisting of about 400 European Eurasian and Portuguese clerks, 
tradesmen, and pensioners. The church has a regular morning and 
evening service and a double morning service on Sundays. Attached 
to the church is the Poona Convent orphanage and day school for 
girls under the Religious X'uns of Jesus and Mary. The building 
consists of three wings in two storeys joined by an angular tower and 
a separate day school. There are thirteen inmates, eighty boarders, 
fifty day scholars, and thirty native scholars. Opposite the convent 
is 8t. Vincent's school and parish house. The buildings of St. 
Vincent's include two dwellings and a large two-storeyed school- 
house built about 18G7 at a cost of £4900 (Es. 40. 000 ). which included 
a Government contribution but was mostly provided by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Bombay. The school is managed bv the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus with lay teachers and has 2G0 pupils. Europeans, 
Eurasians, Portuguese, Parsi.s, and a few Hindus and Musalmans. 

Under fst. Francis Xavier's church is a small chapel in the Camel 
Lines for a ^ludras Christian community of over 400. The chapel 
is a simple iron roofed brick building with room for about 200 peojde. 
A service is held on Sundays. Attached to the chapel is a small 
school with thirty boys and girls. 

The SiXAC.oovE. a handsome red-brick building with a lofty tower 
and spire, is in the south-east corner of suburban municipal limits, 
about 450 yards south of the post-office. It was built in 1867 by 
the late ^Mr. David Sassoon. It is a lofty church-like structure in the 
English-Gothic style, built of red brick with trap stone archwork 
and window mullions. The body of the interior is G2' by 44.1' ^^d 
30 high to the planked ceiling with galleries on three sides supported 
on pillars which are carried through to the roof. At the Avest 
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end is an apse at the end of which a curtain or veil hides the recess 
where the holy books are kept. The floor, which is of polished 
stone, is free from anything but a few chairs and movable seats. 
At about one-third of the length from the apse, and in front of it 
is a raised wooden platform surrounded by raibngs on which the 
ofiiciating priests stand. The windows are in small panes of coloured 
glass. At the east end over the porch a red brick-tower 90' high 
carries a clock and bells and is surmounted by a spire. 

Among a few trees, on a low bare ridge called the Gul Tekdi, about 
half a mile south-east of Parvati hill, are two Parsi Towers of 
Silence, about half a mile apart. Of the two towers one, enclosed 
by a wall, was built by Air. Sorabji Ratanji Patel on the 29th of 
April ls2-5. Two fire-places or sayris are near this tower and a 
third is (July 1884) being built. The second tower was built by 
public subscription on the 28th of April 183.5 at a cost of about 
£507 (Rs. 5070) and was enclosed by a wall in 1854. A road has 
lately been made between the public road leading to the slaughter 
house and the first Tower. There is no made road up the hiU to 
the second Tower. 

The United Service Libr.vry is in the Native Infantry Lines to 
the north of St. Alary’s church. It is a plain building with five 
rooms and a veranda all round. Of the five rooms two (75' by 25 
and 25’ by 14') are large and the other three are side rooms. The 
Library contains about 10,000 works and is especially rich in works 
on India. It takes twenty magazines and twenty-two newspapers 
seventeen English and five Ango-Indian. It is open to officers of 
the Civil Alilitary and Naval Services and in July 1884 had 145 
subscribers and an income in 1883 of £491 (Rs. 4910) realised 
by subscriptions at the rate of £3 (Rs. 30) a year. £l IGs. (Rs. 18) 
a half year, £1 2.<. (Rs. 11) a quarter, and 8.s. (Rs. 4) a month.^ 
In 1860 Poona had a library called the Poona Station Library omied 
by thirty-two shareholders. In July 1860 Sir AV, Alansfield then 
commander-in-chief proposed to establish in Poona an institution 
similar to the Royal United Service Institution. London. The object 
of the new institution was ‘ the formation of a library containing 
historical scientific and professional works, maps, charts, and plans, 
the delivery of lectures, the collection of inventions and natural 
curiosities, and, if possible, the publication of a journal : the collection 
of native arms and a museum to serve as a central depository 
for objects of professional and general information and for trophies 
and relics connected with Indian history.' The proposal found 
favour and the institution was called the L'nited Service Institution 
of AVestern India. The shareholders of the Poona Station Ijibrary 
handed over their building and library of about 2000 volumes as 
a nucleus, and the institution, whose funds were vested in trustees, 
became the property of the station. In 1 867, after seven years’ 
experience, the institution was not found to work well, and at a 
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general meeting of subscribers, it was resolved to use the library 
only as a Reading Room and to change the name to the United 
Service Library Poona. The museum was sold by auction and a 
committee of seven was appointed to manage the library restricting 
it to the purposes of a Reading Room, the footing on which it now 
works.i 

The y AXAVDi Barracks, also known as the Right Flank Barracks 
from their situation to the right or south of the military canton- 
ment, stand on high ground. Besides the sergeants and stall’ of a 
European regiment the barracks can accommodate 1U06 rank and 
file. The barracks consist of double storeyed blocks arranged in 
open order, so that each block gets a share of the breeze. From 
time to time older buildings have been pulled down to make room 
for the present barracks. The buildings include eight older blocks 
completed in 18G1 of brick and lime plastered, each to hold sixty 
men and two sergeants. On each floor the blocks have a barrack 
room (109' by 25' and 18' high) and sergeants’ quarters of two rooms 
each 12' by 13'. Both floors are surrounded by enclosed verandas 
eleven feet wide with evindows glazed and A enetianed. To these 
verandas the barrack rooms open on their longer sides by arched open- 
ings between pillars which carry the floor or roof above. Six other 
blocks were completed in 1872. They are two-storeyed of stone 
masonry surrounded on both floors by open verandas ; the lower 
with masonry arches, the upper with posts. Each block contains 
on the ground floor and on the first floor two barrack rooms 
(87' by' 24' and 18' high) with a sergeant’s quarters between. The 
blocks were built according to the sanitary regulations and standard 
plans in force at the time. Except the older blocks, which have 
washrooms under the same roof as the barrack rooms, all have 
cook-rooms, washrooms, and latrines as outbuildings. There are 
eight staff sergeants’ quarters and the patcherrics or married men’s 
quarters have room for eighty married men. The barracks include 
separate buddings for Guard-rooms, Cidls. Hospital, Female Hospital, 
Medical Start' (Quarters, Armourer’s Shop, 5yorkshop, Store, Canteen, 
Sergeants’ 5Iess, and a Ball Court and a Skittle Alley. These quarters 
have from time to time been built or adapted from old ones according 
to standard plans and regulations in force at the time by successive 
Executive Engineers of I’oona. 'I'he total cost of the barracks as 
they stand is 4:151,031 (Rs. 15,1(),.‘H0). 

The AVei.i.esi.ev Brii>gk, 1’14 miles Avest of the post office, 
crosses the Mutha river close above its meeting with the Mula. It 
replaces a AAOoden bridge which was built in 1830 and called the 
Wellesley bridge in honour of General ^Wellesley’s conquest of the 
Deccan in 1803. In 1870, as it had become unsafe and was too 
narroAV for the traffic, the old bridge avus pulled down and the 
present masonry bridge begun. It is a substantial stone structure 
of strong coursed masonry and consists of eight segmental arches of 
52| span, with a rise of 13 and 21' thickness of arch-ring, carrying a 


1 Profe.ssor O. W. Forrest. 
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roadway, 28' wide at a height of 47' above the deepest part of the 
river bed, protected on both sides by a neat dressed-stone parapet. 
It was designed by Lieutenant Colonel A. U. II. Finch, R.E. Exe- 
cutive Engineer Poona, and built under his superintendence by Messrs. 
White and Company contractors. It was opened for traffic in 1873 
at a cost of £11,U92 (Rs. 1,10,920). A tablet on the bridge has the 
following inscription : 

The original wooden structure, named in honour of the victories 
Obtainedinthe Deccan by Major-Grenl. Arthur Wellesley (afterwards 
IP. M the Duke of Wellington, K.G X constructed by Captain Robert 
Foster, Bombay Engineers, at a cost ofRs.91,892, and opened in 1830 
by the Honourable Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., Gover- 
nor of Bombay, having become decayed and unsafe for traffic, was 
removed, and the present bridge, designed and constructed by Colo- 
nel A U. H. Finch, RE., at a coat of Rs. 110,932, was opened to the 
public in May 1875 ; His Excellency the Honourable Sir Philip 
Wodehouse,K.C.B., Governor and President in Council. 

The Yeravda Central Jail, Poona, intended for the confine- 
ment of long-term and dangerous prisoners, as well as for relieving 
the overcrowding of the several district jails throughout the 
Presidency, is situated three and a quarter miles north of the post 
office. The present structure, built altogether by convict labour 
under the supervision of the Public Works Department, was begun 
in 1866 and finished in 1880, previous to which, and whilst 
under construction, the prisoners were located in temporary 
barracks and tents. The outer wall, sixteen feet high and 1^ miles 
all round, covers an area of fifty-nine acres. Within this enclosure 
are three circles or in fact jails on the radiating system, hospital, 
barracks, cook-house, dye-house, European jail, separate, solitary, 
and dark cells, store rooms and offices. The jail has accommodation 
for 1600 prisoners, and during the 1876-77 famine held over 1800, 
the workshops being then temporarily turned into dormitories. 

At the end of 1883. 911 prisoners were confined in the jail, the 
average daily number during the year being 1016 and the average 
yearly cost of each prisoner being £'6 hs. (Rs. 63). The prisoners 
are employed extramurally on the several gardens in connection 
with the jail, and hired out to contractors for unskilled labour, and 
intramurally on the various industries carried on in the factory, 
chiefly carpet-making, coir-work, cane-work, carpentry, french 
pobshing, and printing. The factory work is well known for its 
superior quality throughout India and also in Europe and America. 

The officer in charge is styled the Superintendent, but performs 
also the duties of a medical officer, the appointment being now 
in\ariably held by a medical man who enjoys a monthly salary of 
£70 (Rs.70U) rising to £'9-j ( Rs. !*-50). The jail establishment consists 
of a jailor, a deputy jailor, three European warders, one steward, two 
clerks, two hosjntal assistants, and sixty-four warders or peons, the 
yearly cost of all, exclusive of Superintendent, being £2040 ( Rs. 20,400 ). 
In addition to the above establishment a military guard, consisting 
of one januidiir and thirty-four rank and file, is always present at 
the jail to assist in quelling emeutes. 

A school, inspected yearlv bv the educational department, is kept 
at the jail, one or two educated men amongst the convicts being 
appointed teachers. Urdu, iMarathi. and Kanare.se and elementary 
E SG(j - ,">1 
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exercises in arithmetic are tanght. The Poona Meteorological 
Observatory is situated at Ycravda in charge of the Superintendent 
of the jail. The jail establishment, inclusive of the Superintendent, 
reside in quarters near the jail, the Europeans on the south or front 
side, and the natives on the north or rear of the jail. 

The name Poona, as its Sanskrit form Pnnyapur or Clean.ser shows, 
probably refers to the holy meeting of the Itlutha and the iMula close 
to which it is built. Its religious position, and its trade position on one 
of the main approaches to the Bor pass, mark Poona a.s likely to be an 
earlv settlement. The earliest known remains in the neighbourhood 
are the Shaiv cave at Bhamburda about one mile and the cells in the 
Ganeshkhind hiUs about two miles to the north-west of the city. 
The Ganeshkhind cells are plain and small and of uncertain age ; 
the Bhamburda cave is believed to belong to the seventh or eighth 
centuryd According to local tradition in a. d. 61.3 {S/tak o^o) 
Poona was a hamlet of about fifteen huts two of Brahmans and the 
rest of fishermen and musicians. At each corner to ward otf evil 
were the temples of Bahiroba, iMaruti, Xarayaneshvar and Puneshvar, 
and a Mhasoba, of which the Mhasoba and the Maruti and an old 
temple of Puneshvar, now the shrine of the younger Shaikh Sala, 
remain. To the east of Poona were (a.d. 613) two small villages 
Kiisarli and Kumbharli which have been absorbed in the city.- In 
A.D. 1296 (Hhak 1212) Poona seems to have been taken by the troops 
of Ala-ud-din the Khilji emperor of Delhi (12!.).5-131o). The memory 
of the IMusalman conquest survives in a local story that Hisa Mohidin 
and four other Musalman ascetics came to the hamlet and turned the 
two temples of Puneslivar and X.arayancshvar into the two IMusalman 
shrines or (hirgnlm (31) of the elder and tlio younger Shaikh 
Sallas.-" Under the Mu.salmans, according to local tradition, an 
Arab officer and a small force were stationed at Poona. Barya tho 
Arab commandant fortilied the town or kn^la bv a hastioned 
mud wall with three large gates, the Kumbhiirves on the north, tho 
Kedarves on tlu' east, and the )M;i valves on the west. The ruins of 
this wall, now culled Pandhrieha Kot, remain and the part of the city 
within its limits goes by the name of Juna Kot (21). It is said 
that only the garri.son and the IMusalmaii inhabitants lived within the 
wall. The hereditary or xf/i'ilk and the casual or Hindu 

land-holders traders and Brahmans lived outside of the walls. 


' Li'ii! \ aleiitiaA ( I.SO.'ii (•(.Ufttimi of f’oiiiia .neate.s rroivel... II. 1 l.'i) ai,il tlie nuialai’ 
of abates aii*l cliali.t-doiiiss may still la, fmunl lu’ar Ilamshkljiml 

tli.it I’lji'ii.i may Im. I'tiiieiiij s i \ i,. l.'>(t) I’mmata m wlnrli are liei\ Is s,i kim«n 
|MTlia[is til (listiuguish it from the other I’mm.it.i nr Pumiatii w hieh Mr. IIks' has 
ili'enveiail in the .\Iaioir State (Iml, Ant. XII. 1 11 ; Sew ell’s Sunthern Imlia Th nasties, 
Shi. It Is wairthy nf note tli.at Pnnn.i a|i[iear.s as Panatu, .ilmnst the same as in 
Ptolemy, in the nia|p nf the aemir.ite Pnelish tia\eller Pryer ICn.’i). The t iii 

tmth e.i-e.s seems to represent the ua.sal , whieh siirvi\e.s in a weaker torin in the 

S|ielline Pliull... 

.\n ass stone or y/'nlhar ilnyuif whieh still remains is sni.l tn mark the herilers of 
the three hamlets. A jii.aif th.it Piain.i ineliiih s thiee si pai.ite 1 illaaes remains in the 
net that there ale thiee f.iliillles nf aiant-en|ei iiie .Mhars ( If the three nr 

Milage ntliees aiiil three Ilahirnlias t.r ullage yuanliaiis twni/eo</(., anil two li.ilurnb.is 
rein. nil. 

thei! niuau'ni'i''m"'' deaenheel above pp. .It.'MUt. They have still many traces of 
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Poona prospered and grew. Four new wards or prMs were added, 
two to the south ilohiyahad now called Budhvar and Malkapur 
now called Aditvar, one to the east Astapura now called Mangalvar 
and one tot he west ilurchudabad now called Shanvar. In 1.595 king 
Bahadur Nizam II. (1596-1.399) ennobled a Maratha named Itlaloji 
Bhonsla the grandfather of Shivdji the Great and gave him the 
estates of Poona and Supa with the forts and districts of Shivner 
and Chakan. In 16‘20 the town suffered much from the exactions 
of Siddhi A^akutray the Poona commandant of the Ahmadnagar 
minister Malik Amhar (1607-1626). Many people left and a few years 
later (1629-1630)'^ the town was for three years wasted by famine. 
In 16.30 Munir .lagdevrav, the minister of Mahmud the seventh 
Bijapur king (1626- 1636), while engaged in the pursuit of Shahaji, 
burnt Poona, threw down the walls, passed an ass-drami plough 
along the foundations, and fixed in the ground an iion rod as a sign 
that the place was accursed and desolate. The effect of the curse 
did not last long. In 1635 the same Mahmud of Bijapur, on the 
occasion of his entering the Bijapur service, confirmed Shahaji 
Bhon.sla the son of iMiiloji Bhonsla and the father of Shivaji in his 
father’s estates of Poona and Supa. Shahaji made Poona the head- 
quarters of his territory and appointed a' Deccan Brahman named 
Dadaji Kondadev to manage it from Poona. Under Dadaji the place 
flourished. The laud rents were lowered and the unsettled hill people 
were employed as guards and messengers and to destroy the woh es 
by which the country round Poona was then overrun.- Dadaji 
appointed one 3Ialthankar to be commandant of Poona. To remove 
Murar Jagdevrav’s curse (1630) Malthankar pulled out the iron 
rod, passed a golden plough along the line of the fortifications, 
held a shiuiti or peace-making to di'ive away the evil spirits, and 
rebuilt the wall.^ Settlers were granted land free of rent for five 
years and with only a tanklta rent in tlic si.xth year. At the same 
time on the southern limit of the town Dadaji built a large mansion 
called the Lai Mahal (1)^ or Bed Palace for Shahaji’s wife 
Jijibiii and her son Shivaji. Jijibai also built the temple of Ganpati 
which is now called the Kasha Ganixiti (12). In 1647 Dfidaji 
Kondadev died and Shivaji took charge of his father's Poona 
estates, including the city. In 1662, to punish raids on Moghal 
territory close to Aurangabad, Shaiste Khan the Moghal 
governor advanced from Aurangabad with a great force towards 
Poona and Chakan, and Shivaji, who was in Supa. retired to Sinhgad : 
Supa fell, and in spite of much annoyance from Shivaji's liorsi', the 
Ji[usalm:lns pressed on and took Poona.^ Shaiste Khan took Chakan 
fort, eighteen miles north of Poona, and several other Poona 
strongholds, and in 1663 came to live in Poona in the Ldl Mahal, 
Shivaji's home.“ In spite of the precautions which had been taken 
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s Elliot and Powson, VII. 2(il-2(;.2. 

slu'uste Kli.iii settled the Shaistepura Peth now called ilang.alv.ir Peth, See 
abore p. 27-t. 
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to prevent armed Mardthas entering Poona Shivaji determined to 
surprise the Moghals. lie sent two Brdhmans in advance to make 
preparations. One evening in April a little before sunset Shivaji 
set out from Sinhgad with a considerable body of foot soldiers. 
These he posted in small parties along the road and took with him 
to Poona two of his most trusted men Tanaji Malusre and Yesaji 
Rank and fifteen Mavlis. The Brahmans had won over some 
Marathiis in Shaiste Khan’s employ who arranged that two parties of 
Marathas should enter the town, one as if a wedding party the other 
as if bringing prisoners, and that Shivaji and his twenty-five should 
pass in with them. Shivaji’s party passed safely, put on their 
armour, and, at the dead of night, by secret ways reached Shaiste 
Khan’s house which Shivaji well knew. They entered through the 
cook-house, killed the cooks, and as they were cutting through a 
built-up window, the alarm was raised. Three of the Mavlis forced 
themselves into Shaiste Khan’s room, but two fell into a cistern of 
water and the third, though he cut otf Shfiiste Khan’s thumb, was 
killed by his spear. Two slave girls dragged Shaiste Khan to a 
place of safety.^ The Marathas killed many of his followers, cut to 
pieces some of the women, and cut off the head of an old man whom 
they took for Shaiste Khan. The kettledrums beat an alarm and 
the Marathas retired, lighting torches and burning bonfires as 
they went up Sinhgad in derision of the Moghuls.^ Later in the 
same year Shivaji came to Poona to hear a katha or song sermon 
by the Vani saint Tukaram and narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner by the garrison of Chiikan.® In 1662, Shahaji came to 
Poona to visit Shivaji, who was then thirty-five years old and in 
great power. Shivaji omitted no means of showing his father respect, 
lie walked several miles before his palanquin, attended him as a 
^ervant, and refused to be seated in his presence.^ In 166.5 the new 
Moghal viceroy Jaysing came to Poona, arranged its affairs, and 
sj)n'ad his forces over the countrv.’’' In 1667, after his famous 
escape from Dellii, Shivaji obtained from Aurang/eb the title of Raja, 
and Poona Chakan and Supa were restored to him.*’ In 1674 tlie 
transfer of Shivaji’s head-quarters to Raygad hill in Kolaba rc'duced 
the importance of Poona. About 167-5 Poona appears as Panatu 
in Fryer’s map.’ In 1679 Poona was in charge of Karo Shankar 
Sachiv one of Shivaji’s eight ministers.* Shivaji died in 1 660. In 
168-5 Aurangzeb sent a noble named Kakad Khan to Poona who is 
remembered as having introduced the un]if)])idar order of obliging the 
peiqde to recognize Golak or bastard Brahmans as familv j)riests or 
iipi'ullnji'nf. Die town people in despair are said to have a])pealed to 
the gods but the gfxls upheld Kakad Khan and the bastards.-' In 
1 (iSS. according to local t radi t ion, Aurangzeb, finding that the ^liisalman 
wards were deserted and overgrown with trees, sent one ^lohanlal to 


' This IS Kliiili Khans account in Elliot ami Ilowson, VIT, 270-271. According to 
t'lant l)utl (MarAtli.is, 88) Shaiste Kh.in's tiuircrs were cut oil as he was letting' 
himsilf out of .a viimlow. = Elliot ami l>ow.s,.ii, VII. •270-271. 

, *''■”'6, s Mai.ithAs, 89. Accoriliiio to the Mar.'itli.is, Shivaji cscaiiol hv the 

help of itho ,a of I>amlh.ari>ur. ( Irant Dutrs Maratlias, .8.-,. 

• vf "'ll \ Mar.ithaa, yj. - Grant Dutrs Mai.itliaa, 98, 99. • New Account, oO. 
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resettle the town. MohanMl died while attempting to restore the town 
and Aurangzeb in his honour called the town Mohiyabad. About 
1703 Aurangzeb encamped with his army for a month in a jujube or 
hor grovel south of Poona and settled a new ward called Mohiyabad 
near the grave of Mohanlal.’^ In 1707 Lodikhan, commandant of 
Poona, was defeated by Dhanaji Jadhav the general of Tarabai the 
aunt of Shahu.“ In 1708 Shahu was established at Satara, 
whde Poona remained under the 3tIoghals, Shahu claiming the 
chauth and snrdeshmulihi rights over it. Shahu’s representative at 
Poona was Balaji Vishvanath, afterwards the first Peshwa, and the 
Moghal officer was a Maratha named Rambhaji Nimbalkar. Under 
this double government, which lasted till 1720, Poona suffered severely 
and the citj’ was once plundered by the Nimbalkar’s orders.^ In 

1720 the double government ceased as, under the Delhi home-rule 
grant, Poona became one of Shahu’s sixteen svarajya districts. In 

1721 Balaji died and was succeeded as Peshwa by his son Bajirav, 
who appointed one Bapuji Shripat to be manager or subheddr of 
Poona, Bapuji persuaded many merchants to settle in Poona.® In 
1728 the old city wall on the river bank was pvdled down and sites 
for mansions allowed to the Purandhare and Chitnis families, and, 
between 1729 and 1736, the Shanvar palace (32) was built near the 
ilavalves. In 1731 Bajirav remained at Poona and employed 
himself in improving the internal management of ^Maratha affairs. 
He continued at Poona Dabhado Senapati’s practice of feeding some 
thousands of Brahmans for several days. He also gave sums of 
money to the assembled religious doctors styled Shfistris and Yaidiks. 
The festival was continued by his successors and was known by the 
name of dakshina or money gifts.® Of minor city works belonging 
to the time of Bajirav Peshwa (1720-1740) the chief are the temple 
of Omkareshvar (23) begunathis private expense by Bajirav’s brother 
Chimnaji Appa, the temple of Amriteshvar (2) built by his sister 
Bhiubili, and a pigeon house. 

In 1739 Captain Gordon, a British envoy to Satara, perhaps 
the first European who visited Poona, found the districts round 
Poona flourishing. The rent of land was low and husbandmen 
were drawn from other parts of the country. In and near Poona 
were many signs of prosperity. The crowded streets were lined 
with handsome houses. In a large foundry was the form of a thirteen- 
inch mortar and considerable progress had byen made in the art 
of running iron for shot and easting shell small cohorns and great 
guns. Weavers were encouraged and the produce of the Poona looms 
was sent to various parts of India and in large quantities to Bombay. 
Poona was emphatically the city of the Peshwas, rising with them 
and growing with their growth.’^ In 1740 Bajirav was succeeded by 
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' The jujube grove was on the site of the present Bhavini ward. 

- M.initiu Aeeount, l.'>. Aceorduig to Kh.tfi Kluln (Klliot and Dowson, VII. 37.3) the 
Peth was called after Muliiu-1-Mulk the grandson of Aiirangzeb who died at Poona, 
^ ( iraiit Duff's MarathAs, 185. * JIarathi Account, 16, See Part II. p. 241. 

Marathi Account, 18. 

“ Crant Duff's .Marathas, 225. Details are given above pp. 48, 62-64. 

^ Bombay ^Quarterly Review-, IV. 95. 
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his son Balaji (1740-1761). In 1741, on the death of his uncle 
Chimnaji, Balaji spent nearly a year in improving the civil adminis- 
tration of Poona. From this till 174o, a period of unusual quiet, 
Balaji caused marked improvement in the country In 1749 Shahu 
the Baja of Satara died. Before his death Balaji had obtained a deed 
empowering him to manage the Maratha empire. In 1750 he came 
to Poona which was now the capital of the Maratha empire.- xibout 
this time the French missionary Tieffenthaler describes Poona as 
the capital of a Maratha prince of the Brahman caste. The town 
was Well pe(3pled and the houses were built jtartly of brick and partly 
of mud. The head of the government lived in a fortress surrounded 
by walls.^ In 1751 as Damaji Gaikw.ir refused to comply with 
Biilaji's demands he was surrounded and made prisoner and kept in 
confinement in Poona city till 17.54. ‘ In 1756 Mr. John Sjtencer and 
Mr. Thomas Byfield, members of the Bombay Council, came to Poona 
and had a long interview with Bailriji Peshwa.^ In 17-57 Anquetil 
Du Perron, the French scholar and traveller, mentions Poona as the 
union of four or five villages in a plain witli a common market and 
some one-storeyed hou.scs. It was strictly a great camp of huts and 
was the actual capital of the Marathas and fairly prosperous. The 
market a broad street cro.ssed the town from end to end. In it were 
all the merchandise of Asia and part of the goods of Eurojje which 
the English sent from Bombay four or five days distant. The riches 
were used by the Mtisalmans rather than by the Manlthas. The 
Marathas had few wants. A piece of rod cloth for the head, another 
white cloth for the waist, a third as a scarf, and .some yards of cloth 
for winter. This was the dress of the richest. Their usual food was 
rice and pulse mixed with butter. If the Maratlias were all-powerful 
Euroi)ean trade with India would perisli. But the sofiiiess and luxury 
of the Mooi'S more than makes up for tlie bare frugality of the 
Jlanithas, In tlie market were many runaway Europeans. In 
many of tlie streets there was not one liouse worthy of notice and 
much stabling and forage.*' In 1761 Ihllaji I’esliwa died at Ihirvati in 
I’oona cru.slicd liy the ruin of Paiiipat.^ In Biilaji's reign the I’arvati 
lake was made, tlie city walls were begun, and the temples of Aiigeshvar 
and Tulsibag were finished.’’ In 1764 Nizam xTli of Haidarabad 
plundered I’ooiia taking much property and destroying and burning 
all houses which were not ransomed." In 1764 I’eshwa IMiidhavriiv 
(1761-1 772) assembled a large army at Poona to act against Haidar 
Ali of Maisiir ( 1 1 (Jo - DlS’J).*" In 176^ )Mr. 3Iostvn came to I’oona 
as einoy from the Boiiiliay Government to trv and sccun' an 
a.s.surance that the I’e.shwu should not join in ailiance with Haidar 
and the Nizam, but iMiidhavrav refused to give the assurance and 
told Mr. iilostyn that lie would be guided by circumstances. 

In 1 ! 68 Mailhavriiv surprised Raghuiuithrdv’s army near Dhodap 


’ Oriuit Dutr.s .MaiYith.i.s, 2f>4. = (Jioiit Diitrs M.ar.Uli.is, 27o. 

Ili si mitioii lletnii.iue' et (teocrrapliicjuo, I. 4S4. ■* ( Jrant I iiitl'.s M.o.ith.is "74. 

: (oant IhUfs .M.ir.Uh.U, 2!»4-29.-,. « Z.-n.l .\v.-sta, I. c,;xxvii..,x-xxix. ’ 

) oant putt s .\t ar.it lais, 820. “ -M.ir.Uhi Ilc.s,Tii,ti,.n, ;!4 ■ 42. 

.rant buO s Mai.itti.is, 82S ; K.istwick's Kai.s.uiu.nia, 70 : Witk.s' South of liidw, 
^ ‘ JduU » Marathas, 380. n Sco 1‘art II. p, 203. 
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in Nasik and confined him in Poona in the Peshwa’s palace.^ In 
1709 Janoji Bhonsla of Berar who supported Raghunathrav began 
to plunder the country on the way to Poona. After Poona was 
destroyed by Nizam xVli in 1 763 Madhavrav propo.sed to surround 
it with a wall. This design was abandoned on the ground that no 
fortified plain city could ever be as safe as Sinhgad and Purandhar. 
On Jiinoji’s approach the people of Poona sent off their property, and 
as no ste 2 :)s were taken to stop the plundering iladhavrav was forced 
to make a treaty with Janoji.- In 1772 the Court of Directors 
ordered that a resident envoy should be appointed at Poona and 
]Mr. ^Jlostyn came to live in Poona as British envoy. ^ Madhavrav 
Peshwadied on the 18th of Nov. 1772 and was succeeded early in 
December by his younger brother Narayanrav who was murdered on 
the 30th of Aug. 1773. That morning a commotion broke out among 
the Peshwa’s regular infantry at Poona. Towards noon tlie disturbance 
so greatly increased that, before going to dine, Narayanrav told 
Ilaripaut Phadke to restore order. Haripant neglected his instruction.s, 
and in the afternoon Narayanrav-, who had retired to rest, was 
awakened by a tumult in the palace where a large body of infantry, 
led by two men named Sumersing and 3Iuhammad Yusuf, were 
demanding arrears of pay. Kharaksing, who commanded the palace 
guard, joined the rioters. Instead of entering by the open main gate, 
thev made their way through an unfinished door on tlie east, which, 
together with the wall round the palace, had shortly before been 
pulled down to make an entrance distinct from the entrance to 
Kaghunathrav's quarters. On starting from sleep Narayanrav, 
closely pursued by Sumersing, ran to his uncle's room. He threw 
himself into his uncle's arms, and called on him to .save him. 
Ilaghunathrav begged Sumersing to spare his life. *' I have not 
gone thus far to ensure my own destruction ’ replied Sumersing ; 

‘ let him go, or you shall die with liim.’ Ragluinathrav disengaged 
himself and got out on the terrace. Nar.-iyannlv attempted to 
follow him. luit Tralia Poviir, an armed ^luratlui servant of 
Baglmnritlirav's, seized him by the leg and pulled him down. As 
Niiravanrav fell, Chapaji Tilehar, one of liis own servants came in, 
and though unarmed rushed to his ma.stcr. Narayanrav clasped 
his arms round Chapaji's neck, and Sumersing and Tralia .slew them 
both with their swords. Meanwhile the conspirators secured the 
whole of the outer wall of tlie palace- The tumult passed to the 
citv, armed men thronged the streets, the shops were shut, and the 
townsmen ran to and fro in consternation. Sakharaiu B;ipu went to 
the police superintendent’s office and there lieard that Ilagluimithrav 
had sent assurances to the jieople tliat all was quiet. Sakluirani 
Biipu directed Haripant Phadke to write a note to llaghunatlirav. 
Baghunathrav ansvv'ered telling liim that some soldiers had murdered 
his nephew. Harijiant declared that Kaghuiiathniv was the 
murderer and fled to Bariimati. Sakharam B;ipu told the people to 
go to tlieir homes and that no one would harm them. On tliat night 
ilajiiba Purandhare and iMaloji Cxhorpado had an interview with 


1 Giant DutTs Maiatlid-s, 340. -Grant PutTs Marathas, 341-342, 

^ Grant Dufl’ s Mardthas, 371. 
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Ragliunathrav, and Trinibakrav Mama bore off Ndrayanrav’s body 
and burnt it. Visitors were received at the palace. Mr. ilostyn 
the English envoy, and the different agents, paid their respects, but 
Rughunathrav remained in confinement, detained, as was said, by 
the consjjirators, as a security for the payment of their arrears. 
Raghunathrav was suspected, but there was no proof. He was 
known to have loved his nephew, and the ministers decided that, 
until the contrary was proved, Raghunathrav should be held inno- 
cent and be accepted as the new Peshwa. Ram Shastri approved 
of this decision. At the same time he made close inquiries. After 
about six weeks he found a paper from Raghunathrav to Sumersing, 
giving him authority to slay Xarayanrav. Ram Shastri showed this 
paper to Raghunathrav, who admitted that he had given an order, 
but persisted that his order was to seize Narayanrdv, not to slay 
him. Examination of the paper confirmed Raghunathrav’s 
statement showing that the word dhnruve seize had been changed 
to mdrdve kill. This change, it was generally believed, was 
the work of Anandibai Raghunathrav’s wife. It was also believed 
that it was under her orders that the servant Tralia Povar had 
taken part in Xarayanrav’s murder. "When Raghunathrav confessed 
his share in A'arayanrav’s murder, he asked Ram Shastri 
what atonement he could make. * The sacrifice of your life,’ boldly 
replied the Shastri, ‘ is the only atonement.’ The Shastri refused 
to stay in Poona if Raghunathrdv was at the head of affairs, left 
the city, and spent the rest of his life in retirement near "Wai. 
Meanwhile the arrears of pay were discharged, Raghunathrav was 
released, and his adopted son Amritrav, attended by RajabaPurandhare, 
was sent to Satara to bring the robes of office. Raghundthrdv was 
proclaimed Pesliwa. Haidar Ali of Maisur and Aizam Ali of 
Haidarabad lost little time in taking advantage of the disturbances at 
Poona. ^ Raghumithrav left Poona resolved to ojipose Xizaiii Ali and 
cripple his power. Meanwliile the Poona ministers sent Hangabai the 
pregnant wife of Xaniyanrav to Puraiidhar and began to govern in 
her name. N egotiations were opened with Xizain Ali and Sabiiji 
Rhonsla botli of wliom agreed to support Gangabiii, and a wide- 
spread intrigue in Ragliunathrav’s camp was organised. AVlien 
Raghunathrav heard of the revolt in Poona, he began to march 
towards the city. Ilaripant Phadke came from Poona to meet him 
the head of a division. On the 4th of ^larch 1771 Raghunathrav 
met and defeated the ministers' troop.s near Pandharpur 
under Trimbakniv iMama. The news of this defeat filled I’oona 
with alarm. The people ])acked their projterty and fled 
for safety to the villages and hill forts.- In 1774 the 
impostor Sadoba, who gave himself out as Sadashiv Chimnaji who 
had died at I’anijwt, was carried by Angria a prisoner to 
Poon.a, where he was l)()und to the foot of an elephant and trampled 
to death.* In 1777 an agent of France wa.s received at Poona with 
distinction, and the Rriti.sh envoy Mr. ilostvn was treated with 
studied coldiie.ss. In March 1777 several Frenchmen went by 

* Gruut Duff's SUS. =f;r;uit Dufl'.s :\Uirdtluis, 3U7-308. 

= Giant Duff's M.uatlidb, 397-398 
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Clieiil to Poona and early in May 1777 one of them St. Lubin was 
receiTed in Poona as an ambassador from Franced In 1781 on the 
approach of General Goddard Poona houses were filled with straw 
and preparations made for taking the people to Satara.- In 1785 
at Nana Fadnavis’ desire Mr. Charles Malet was chosen to be British 
resident at Poona.^ About this time Major Rennell describes Poona 
as meanly built, not large and defenceless. In case of invasion 
the officers retired to Purandhar eighteen miles to the south-east 
where the Government records were kept and where many of the 
chief officers usually lived. This arrangement in Rennell’s opinion 
greatly added to the strength of the Poshwa as he was free from 
the encumbrance of a great capital.'* On the 1st of June 1790 a 
treaty was concluded at Poona for the suppression of Tipu between 
Mr. Malet on the part of the Company and Nana Fadnavis on the 
part of the Peshwa and Nizam Ali.® In August 1791 there was a 
curious outbreak of lawlessness at Poona. A party of merry 
Brahmans had separated rather late at night. Thirty-four of them 
remaining in the streets after the firing of the Bhamburda gun,® 
were taken up by the police and placed in confinement. In the 
morning twenty-one of them were found dead and the rest scarcely 
alive. The popular clamour grew great against the police superin- 
tendent or kotval one Ghashiram, a Kanoja Brahman of Aurangabad 
whom Nana Fadnavis had raised at the cost of his daughter’s 
honour. Though Ghashiram did not even know of their imprison- 
ment until the morning when the catastrophe occurred, popular 
indignation rose to such a pitch that Ghashiram sought refuge in the 
Peshwa’s palace. The Peshwa, yielding to his fears, gave up the 
unhappj' man to the mob, headed by a number of Telang 
Brahmans the caste to which the sufferers belonged. Ghashiram was 
dragged with every species of indignity to his omi mansion and 
reservoir, he was bound with a cord held by a Mhar, and he was 
stoned to death by the Telang Brahmans.^ 

In 1792 Captain Moor describes the neighbourhood of Poona as 
well watered by frequent streamlets (June J-8) and adorned by 
groves and gardens of which the cypress was the chief ornament. 
The city was not very large, not covering more than two miles. 
It was fairly but neither elegantly nor handsomely built. The 
Peshwa’s palace was handsome but hardly grand enough for a 
royal residence. Other houses were more elegant. There were 
large markets and a long street of English looking-glasses, globe- 
lamps, and other finery. In the Peshwa’s foundries thirty-six to 
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“ The Blntmbnrda gun was always fired .at nine. It was a gun of large calibre 
and gave sutticient warning to all people to retire to their homes. After a reason- 
able time, the patrols took up and imjirisoned every individual in the streets and 
took him before the city police superintendent or kotnil. A story is told of a 
Peshwa having been thus taken up by the patrol. .Sometimes the tiring of the gun 
was delaj'ed half an hour and sometimes an hour or more. Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, 373. 
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to show that Ghashiram had grossly misused his power and deserved his fate, 
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forty-two pounder guns were made. The judice was said to be 
particularly etlicient. On the north-west a bridge liad been begun 
across the iMutha. But as two Peshwa.s avIio were interesti'd in the 
work died it was stojjped as unlucky. There was a wooden bridge 
further up in bad repair.* Sir Charle.s Mulct's residence at the 
Sangam Avas one of the pleasantest in India. He had formcrh' 
lived in the city but was allowed to move to the point above the 
meeting of the IMutha and the iMula. When he came this spot was 
bare except a ruined temple. He and his statf at great expense 
built neat houses and had a beautiful garden watered from both 
riAcrs by aqueducts. It yiedded all the country fruits, and 
excellent vines, and had thirty a]>ple and peach trees which promised 
to be a great addition to the fruits of the Deccan. He had a stud of 
forty or fifty noble Pei’sian and Arab horses and several elephants.- 
In this year (1792) Poona witnessed the grand display of the 
PeshAva being robed as agent of the Emperor of Delhi. Mahadji 
iSindia, who Avas .supreme at the Delhi court, came to Poona on the 
11th of June Avith the deeds and robes of the hereditary office of 
Vokll-i-Mutluk or chief minister, Avhose hereditary deputy in (North 
India was to be Sindiu. Sindia pitched his camp near the Sangam, 
the place assigned by the PesliAva for the residence of the British 
envoy and his suite. (Nana Fadnavis, Avho Avas jealous of Sindia, 
did all he could to prevent the PeshAva from accepting the titles and 
insignia brought from the Emperor. But Sindia persisted and the 
Raja of Satiira gave the PesliAAa formal leave to accept the honours. 
On the 2 1 st Sindia paid his respt'cts to the PeshAva, carrying Avith 
him numberlc.ss rarities from A' orth India. The folloAA ing morning 
was fixed for the ceremony of inAtsting the young prince Avith 
the title and dignity of I'ak) l-i-Miifhik, and Sindia spared no paiiis 
to make the inA estiture imposing. Poona had never seen so grand 
a display. A large suite of tents Avas pitched at a distance from 
Sindia's camp and the I’csliAva proceeded toAvards them Avith the 
grandest diNplay. At the fui-ther end of the tents a throne, meant 
to re])reseut tlie Itelhi throne. Avas raised and on it Avere displayed 
tlie imperial decree ov Jiininht, tlie khlhtt or the dress of investiture, 
and all the chief insignia. On aiiproaehing the throne the PesliAva 
made his obeisance thrice. ])laeed 11)1 gold nuilKifu as an ottering or 
'ii(i7.(tr, and took his seat on the left of the throne. Sindia's Pei'sian 
s<'(-retary then read the im])erial t<' >'""'1 iik, and among others, an 
edict forbidding the slaughter of bullocks and coavs. The PesliAva 
then receiA'ed the klnldt. con.'-isting (jf nine articks of dress, five 
superb ornaments ol je'Avels iuid feather^, a sAAord and shuhl. a pen 
case, a seal and iTdsstanii, and tAVo roval fans of peacock's tails or 
wto/’(7ed.s Avith a a y<d/4.7(/.' a horse and an elephant Avith six 

other eh phants bearing the imperial standard, tA\'o eresci'iits. tAvo 
.stars, ami the orders of the tish and of the sun. The I’esliAva re- 
tired to an adjoining tent ami returned clothed in the imperial robe.s 


t.cF. 


Narnitni-, 

A nnll., u :i .s&l.ui (.liaii Avithuut 
, , \V/.* u.se.l but t,y eiiiperars or poisons of tliu liighrst rank, 
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when he resumed his seat ; and Siudia and Nana Fadnavis and other 
ofheei's of the Peshwa offered iiazurx of congratulation. When the 
Peshwa rose to return to the palace, Siudia and Phadke followed 
carrying the j)eaeock fans and fanning him. He entered Poona 
seated in the vdlhi ; the throng of people assembled to see the pro- 
cession was very great ; the pomp and grandeur displayed was beyond 
anything the ijoojjle of Poona had seen, while the clang of thousands 
of musical instruments, the shouts of the populace, the volleys of 
musketry and salvos of cannon gave to the cei'emony all the effect 
that Sindia desired.^ Two years later (February 12th, 1794) 
JIahadji Sindia, after a sudden illness of three days, died at Yanavdi. 
His body was burned and over the ashes was budt a toTub still known 
as Sindia’ s Chhatri ( 10.3) . In 179.j Hiidbavrav the young Peshwa 
was upbraided by Nana Fadnavis for keeping a private correspond- 
ence with his cousin Bajirav, afterwards the last Peshwa wlio was 
tlien confined in Junnar. Oveiwhelmetl with anger and grief he 
for days refused to leave his room. At the Dusara on the 2‘2ud of 
October he ajipeared among his troops and in the evening received 
chiefs and ambassadors. But his spirit was wounded to despair, a 
fixed mclanclioly seized his mind, and on the morning of the 
25th of October, he throw himself from a terrace in his palace, 
fractured two of his limbs, and was much wounded by the jet of a 
fountain on which he fell. He lived two days and died having par- 
ticularly desired that Bajirav should succeed him.- On the 2t5th of 
Slay 170(3, much against his will, Chimnaji the second son of 
IlaghuiuUhrav and brother of Bajirav was adopted by the widow 
of the late Peshwa and formally installed as Peshwa.* On the 4th of 
December of the same year Bajirav was installed as Peshwa 
Chimnaji’s adoption being declared illegal.'* 

Ill the beginning of 1797 a desperate affray took place in the 
streets of Poona between a body of Arabs and a party of ^laratha 
soldiers in which upwards of lOU persons were killed and many 
shops and houses were plundered.” On the 3 1st of December Nana 
Fadnavis, while returning a formal visit to Sindia, was seized by 
Michi'l Filoze a Neapolitan ofiicer of Sindia’s. On his word of 
honour Filoze had guaranteed Nana's return and his perfidy excited 
great indignation. Several persons of distinction who went with 
Nana w'ci’e also seized and the rest of his retinue of about 1000 men 
were stripped, maimed, some of them killed, and the whole dispersed. 
Parties of soldiers were sent to plunder not only Nana's house but 
the houses of all Ids adherents, many of whom barricaded their doors 
and defended themselves from the roofs and windows. The city was 
as if taken by storm and firing continued the whole night and 
next day. Tlie roads were stopped on every side ; all was uproar, 
plunder, and bloodshed ; the alarm was universal : friends marched 
together in groups with their shields on their arms and their swords 
in their hands.'' In 1 798, with the consent of Bajirav and Sindia, 
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Sindia’s Divan and fatlier-in-Iaw Sarjerav Ghdtge so ferociously 
plundered Poona, that his name is still remembered with horror. 
Ghatge’s first step wa.s to raise money from the members of Xana’s 
party who were confined in Bajirav’s palace. These men of position 
and high reputation were dragged out and scourged till they gave 
up their property. One of them, a relation of Xana’s, died tied to 
a heated gun. These cruelties were not confined to Xana’s friends. 
Merchants, bankers, and all in the city who were supposed to have 
wealth were seized and tortured with such cruelty that several of 
them died. Though the plan of levying money from the people 
of Poona was Bajirav’s, he never supposed that the money would 
be collected with such cruelty. Bajirav remonstrated with Sindia 
hut to no purpose.' In the same year the Peshwa’s troops, which 
were greatly in arrears, raised a tumult and kicked about the street 
the turban of one of Bajirdv’s favourites who tried to interfere. 
The tumult was quelled by Xaropant the former commandant a 
friend of Xana’s. This was followed in 1798 by a war between 
the widows of IMahadji Sindia who were living in Poona camj). 
Though Daulatrav Sindia, the nephew of iMahadji, had promised to 
make ample provision for them they found no provision made and 
even their comforts scrimped. The youngest widow was a beautiful 
woman and the others discovered or invented a criminal intimacy 
between her and Sindia. The ladies openly accused Sindia of 
incest and Ghatge, who was sent to quiet their complaints, being 
refused an entrance, forced his way into their tents and seized and 
flogged them. Tbe Shenvi Brahmans, who, before Gliatge’s rise to 
power, were the strongest pai-ty in Sindia’s army, took the side of 
the widows and it was arranged tliat the}' should bo sent to Burhdn- 
pur.- On their way to Burbanpur tlieir friends learned that the 
widows were being taken not to Burhiinjmr hut to Ahmadnagar 
fort. Under tlie influence of Shenvi oificers a Pathan named 
Muzat'far Khan, wlio was in command of a choice body of cavalry, 
assailed the escort near Koregaon. afterwards' the scene of Staun- 
ton's celebrated battle, rescued the widow.s, and carried tliem back 
close to Sindia's camp. Ghatge persuaded Sindia to let him attack 
Muzaifar. iJIuzalTar had warning and retired with the widows pur- 
sued by Ghatge. He left the ladies in the camp of Amritrav, Bajirav's 
brother who was near tlie Bliima, turned on Ghatge, defeated him, 
and put him to fliglit. r)ajirav, who is said to have instigated the 
whole, a])proved of his In'otlu'r s kindness to the widows and asked 
Colonel Palmer the British re.sident to mi'diate between them and 
Sindia. Sindia refused and on the night of the 7th of .June sent 
Ghatge with five battalions of regular infantry under Du Prat a 
Frenchman, to surprise Amritniv's camp aiid seize the ladie.s. 
Ghatge’s attempt failed and he had to retire with loss. Sindia then 
promised to ai range for a suitable estuhlishnient for the ladies, and 
Amritrav came into Poona and caTiiped close to Sindia. It was the 
iMuharram time, and (jhatge under pretence of keeping order brought 
two brigades of infantry and twenty-five guns close to Amritiav’s 
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camp, suddenly opened fire on it, charged and dispersed Amritrav’s 
troops, and pillaged his camp. This outrage was nothing less than 
an attack on the Peshwa himself. Holkar came and sided with the 
Peshwa, the other Maratha nobles joined his standard, and the 
I’eshwa negotiated an alliance with Nizam Ali. Sindia was alarm- 
ed bv the treaty and brought Nana Fadnavis from Ahmadnagar and 
proposed to put him at the head of affairs. Meanwhile Ghatge had 
been acting with such cruelty that Sindia felt that Ghatge’s dis- 
graceful acts were alienating the minds of all his supporters. He 
accordingly gave orders for Grhdtge’s arrest which was successfully 
effected. Gluitge’s arrest reconciled Sindia and Bajirav. In 1799 
Sindia's widows fled to Kolhapur with the Shenvi Brahmans from 
Siucba’s camp. Large bodies of horse flocked with them and when 
sufficiently strong the}" returned to the northward and not only 
insulted Sindia in his linos but stopped the roads near Poona, The 
country was wasted by swarms of horsemen.^ Early in 1800 Nana 
FadnaHs died at Poona. This event scaled the fate of the Peshwa’s 
government. Before tho close of the year Yashvantrav Holkarobliged 
Sindia to leave Poona, but before he left Poona Sindia forced Bajirdv 
to give him bills worth £470,000 (47 lakhe). After Sindia left 
Poona Bajirdv began to distress and pillage all who had opposed 
himself or his father. One of tho first who suffered was Madhavrav 
Rastia, whom he invited to visit him, and whom he seized and hurried 
to prison. This act followed by others like it caused great discontent 
in the city. Lawlessness spread and the country was filled by 
bands of plundering horsemen. Among the prisoners taken in one 
affray wasYithoji the brother of Yaslivantrdv Holkar, whom Bajirdv 
ordered to be tied to an elephant’s foot and dragged in the streets of 
Poona (April 1801). 

About this time Colonel Welsh describes Poona as about three 
miles long and two broad with 140,000 houses and 600,000 
people. The streets Avero extremely narrow and full of markets 
with innumerable articles of merchandise, the produce of India 
China and Europe. Tfic houses some three or four storeys high 
were built AA'ithout much regard to taste or symmetry though being 
diversified in size shape and colour they had a pretty appearance 
from a distance. Tho A’iew from the opposite side of the rNer was 
most imposing, as that part of tho town Avhich was washed by the 
stream, being faced with stone descending in many parts by regular 
steps to the Avator's edge and having trees intermingled with the 
houses, presented an appearance A‘cry far from despicable, though a 
stranger set down in tlie streets could hardly creilit the assertion. 
The fruit markets were Avell supjjlied Avith musk and water melons, 
plantains, bg.s, dates, raisins, mangoes, pomegranates, Avoodapples, 
almonds, and a great variety of country A'egetablcs. In short it 
appeared a jdace of great Avealtli in Avhich centred the entire trade of 
the empire.- Of Poona at this time and during tho reign of Bajirav, 
Captain Robertson the first Collector Avrote in 1825. Poona AV'as 
then a gay rich and busy city. Tho Avealthy goA'ernors and roA’enuo 
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officers of Gujarat and Karnatak, wherever they made their money, 
spient it in Poona on marriage.s, feasts, and a numerous I'etinue of 
[Maiatha servants and dependants. Vast wealth flowed into Iffiona 
from other causes, the intrigues of foreign powers, and the deference 
shown to the Peshwa by the Maratha leaders. The city was blight 
with bands of armed men, handsome horses, rich palanquins, and 
gorgeous cleiihants, messengers ran from place to place, all was gay 
with sports, dances, and merrymaking.^ In 1802 Ghatge came to 
Poona and made demands for money from the Peshwa. Bajirav 
called him to his palace, but Ghatge, suspecting treachery, forced his 
way out, leapt ou aliorsc. escaped, and returned to Poona with a force 
threatcuiug to attack the city. The British Resident was called in 
to settle Ghatge’s claim and Poona was saved further loss by an 
urgent message from Sindia requiring Ghatge in Malwa. Meantime 
Yashvantrav Ilolkar, who was burning to avenge his brother 
Tithoji's disgraceful death, was marching towards Poona. Sindia’s 
army joined the Peshwa's and took a position close to Poona near 
the present cantonment. Bajirav ordered Ya.shvantrav to retire but 
he refused to obey. On the morning of the 2oth of October the (wo 
armies met, and, after a well contested tight, the battle ended in a 
complete victory for Ilolkar. Bajirav making sure of victory came to 
see the battle, but the tiring frightened him, and on learning the fate 
of the battle he fled to Sinhgad. For some days after his victory 
Yashvantrav showed great moderation at Poona. He placed guards 
to protect the city, treated Bajirav’s dependants with kindness, and 
made several attempts to persuade Bdjirav to come back. But 
Bajirav fled to the Konkan. When Ilolkar heard of Bajirav’s flight 
he levied a contribution from the people of Poona. The contribution 
Avas arranged by two of Bajiiav’s officers and it was carried out in an 
orderly maimer. But it Avas followed by a plunder of the city us 
complete and as wickedly cruel as Sindia's plunder in ITltS. Tlie 
loss of property was unusually si'vcrc as guards had been set to prcA i'iit 
people leaving Poona. Meantime B:ijiiav had signed tlie treaty of 
Bassein and General M elleslcy Avas on lii.s A\'ay to re-establish Bajiifiv in 
Poona. Year Bai\imati, on the l!)th of April 1 80.'3, General TYcllcsley 
learnt that Bajirav's brother Amritrav Avas likely to burn the city to 
prevent this misfortune. General M elleslcy pressed on and used 
such speed that, though kept six hours in "the Little Bor pass, ho 
reached Poona on the 20th of April a march of sixty miles in thirtA'-two 
hours.- Of the state of money matters in Pijona General Wclieslcy 
wrote ; ‘ I have druAvn in favour of a savkar at 1‘oona Avho 

promises to pay one hith of rupees a month. lIoAvevi'r, from the 
Peshwa doAvn to the lowest cooly in the bazar, there is not a 
Maratha on whom it is possible to rely that he Avill perform any 
engagement into Avhich he enter.s, unless urged to the performance 
by his fears. I d(mbt thercT'ore this .savkar.’ In October LS(»4 
the English truA eller Lord \ alentia describes Poona a.s an iiidiflereut 


' Capt. Robertson, Ist Fet). 1 S 2 .'. Bom, Rev. Reo. 1 17 of Is-V, 53'}. 534 
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town, with several large houses built with square blocks of granite 
to about fourteen feet from the ground. The upper part was a 
framework of timber with slight walls merely to keep out the 
wet and air. The lime bricks and tiles were so bad that the rain 
washed away any building that did not depend on timber for its 
support. Timber was brought in abundance from the hills to the 
west and was not much dearer than at Madras. Holkar’s stay did 
not improve the town. He pulled down several large houses in 
search of treasure and it was said that he found much. Lord 
Yalentia forded the river both eroinjj and returnins ; the foundations 
of a granite bridge rose above the water, but they were laid in 
misfortune and superstition would not allow their completion. A 
bridge of boats had been laid across by General 'Wellesley but was 
not kept up.i 

Lord A'alentia described Colonel Close’s residence at the San^am 
as a charming spot, adorned with cypress and fruit trees and with a 
handsome bungalow.'^ When (l'i)2) Sir Charles Malct first came 
as llesident he was obliged to live in a wretched house in the 
town, and during tlie summer had to pitch his tents on the banks of 
the river. Hemoustrances at length gained him leave to build a 
temporary house in the Sangam garden. It was burnt doum and 
Sir Charles was allowed to build the existing bungalow. Still no 
fence was allowed and Colonel Close had great difticultv in getting 
leave to make a gateway and some additional buildings. The natives 
burnt their dead on the opposite bank. At four in the afternoon of 
the 14th of October a deputation from the Court, the highest 
compliment the Peshwa could pay, came to the opposite side of the 
river from the Sangam and Lord Yalentia, accompanied by Colonel 
Close and their suites, set off. At starting a salute was fired. The 
Peshwa’s minister for British attairs and the under minister, 
attended by a largo body of horse and some foot soldiers, led the 
procession, and were joined by an escort of British infantrv. In 
the place before the palace wore drawn out the Peshwa's cavalry 
and infantry guard and his elephants, by no means a s])lendid body. 
Kettledrums were beating, the servants were all at their posts, and 
the crowd was considerable. Ijord Yalentia waited a few seconds at 
the door till Sadashiv Mankeshvar the minister had come near. 
He then left his slippers, and with Colonel Close siqiporting his left 
arm, stepped on the white cloth with which the Hoor was covered. 
He embraced the minister and presented the officers of his suite. 
The Peshwa entered the room and stepped on his cushion or (jildi. 
Ijoid Yalentia hastened towards him supported by the Colonel on 
his left and the minister on his right. His Highness continued 
standing and slightly embraced Lord Yalentia with his right hand. 
Lord Yalentia was next presented to the Peshwa's brother who 
was on the right and who also embraced him. Lord Yalentia then 
returned and presented to the Peshwa the gentlemen of his suite 
who were also embraced. They then sat down. The minister 
was next His Highness on the left, but rather behhid. Lord 
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Yalentia was near to him. Next to Lord Yalentia was Colonel 
Close and then the other European gentlemen. They had no chairs 
or cushions and were not allowed to put out their feet, as to show 
the solo was disrespectful. His Highness wore no slippers. The 
etiquette of the Court was silence and when anything was said it was in 
a low whisper. Lord Y alentia spoke to Colonel Close, who translated 
it to the minister, the minister stretched himself out towards His 
Highness on his knees with his hands closed and raised, and, in a 
low voice, reported what Lord Yalentia had said. By the same 
conveyance the answer was returned. Lord Yalentia first asked 
after His Highness’s health and was told that he was well, and that 
he hoped Lord Yalentia had arrived in good health. Lord Yalentia 
then asked after the health of the Peshwa’s brother. The message was 
carried across the room, in front of the cushion by Anandrav. The 
answer was complimentary. Then through the minister His Highness 
expressed a wish that the party might retire into a more private 
place that conversation might be freer. Lord Yalentia immediately 
arose and followed the I’eshwa into a very small room attended by 
Colonel Close, the minister of the state, the under minister, and the 
minister of British affairs. His Plighness seated himself on a small 
Turkey carpet in the corner of the room. He placed Lord Yalentia 
next him on his left and the re.st formed a part of a circle in front 
of him. The Peshwa then began a very interesting conversation in 
which he considerably relaxed from his etiquette, smiled, and 
frequently spoke immediately from himself to Lord Yalentia and 
Colonel Close. AVith all the disadvantages of interpretation. Lord 
Yalentia could perceive that the Peshwa gave a very elegant turn 
to the expressions he used. Among many other compliments the 
Peshwa expressed a wish to give Lord Yalentia a fete at bis country 
house. To this Lord Yalentia witli pleasure agreed. This fete had 
been previously arranged and was to take ])lace after the Pesliwa had 
honoured Lord Yalentia with a visit. Un political subjects the 
Peshwa spoke fully and clearly and seemed much better informed 
than Lord Yalentia had reason to e.xpect. After about an hour the 
party returned to the Darbiir. Lord Yalentia was so extremely tired 
with his po.sition that it wa.s with some difiiculty lie could rise and for 
a few minutes was obliged to rest against the wall. jN^o conversation 
passed after the Peshwa was seated on the cushion. Betel leaves were 
placed before him in a large gold plate ; on the top was a g<dd box 
containing a parcel of the same : ffthir, rosewater, and spices were in 
the same line. Anandrav, the minister for British affairs, gave 
rosewater, attar, and .spiee.s to Colonel Close ; to Lord Yalentia he 
gave attar and rosewater. The party then rose, and His Highness 
with his own hand presented Lord Yalentia with the gold box tilled 
witb the betel leaves. The guests then made their salutations and 
retired, the ministers attending them to the door. The I’eshwa and his 
brother were in plain white muslin dresses without a single jewel. 
The minister had some handsome flat diamonds in his turban, a neck- 
lace of emeralds and large pearls, and earrings of gold from which 
hung the finest pearls Lord Yalentia had ever seen. They were 
pOTfectly round and clear and were as large as the pupil of the eye. 
ihe palace was a fairly handsome building and was very clean. The 
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Darbar-room was large, and was supported by handsomely carved 
wooden pillars. The state cushion was of white muslin richly 
embroidered in gold and coloured silk. With the exception of a few 
who carried silver sticks the Peshwu’s attendants stood round outside 
of the pillars. Ilolkar had not done much harm to the palace but he 
had carried away everything movable, including a small armoury and 
the elephant cars. Lord Yalentia thought Poona well placed and that 
when it had enjoyed a little rest, it would be a handsome capital. 
On the 16th, to receive the Peshwa, Colonel Close pitched a large 
tent in front of his house and two tents joined to it without sides so 
that they formed one very large room. The state cushion was sent 
forward and placed in the centre as at the Pesbwa’s owm Darbar. 
When the Peshwa came in sight Colonel Close mounted an elephant 
and advanced to meet him. Lord Yalentia waited his approach at the 
door of the tent. The Peshwa came close up, but did not dismoimt 
till the minister, the under minister, and the minister for British affairs 
had paid their compliments and had presented to Lord Yalentia the 
difierent nobles and honourables who attended him. Thej^ made 
their salutations and passed into the tent. His Highness then 
descended from his elephant along with his brother, who rode behind 
him. Lord Yalentia made his compliments and leaving a space on 
his right hand for the Peshwa to walk in moved into the tent. All 
seated themselves as at the Darbar. After a few compliments 
and while tlie dancing girls were singing and dancing, betel 
leaf and attar were placed on the ground before His Highness 
and he ordered them to be given to the sarildrs and other 
attendants. Lord Yalentia then asked His Highness to allow 
him to robe the Pesh^^•a and his brother. The Peshwa granted 
leave and the trays were brought forward and laid before 
them. Lord Yalentia rose and passing in front of the state 
cushion began with the Peshwa’s brother. A jewelled crest and 
other ornaments were set in his headdress and a necklace of pearls 
with a pendant of coloured jewels was fastened round his neck. The 
Peshwa’s headdress and his neck were then adorned with jewels and 
in addition his wrists were encircled with diamond bracelets. He had a 
telescope, and a sweetmeat box, ornamented with a beautiful picture 
of the goddess Ganga. His brother had a sweetmeat box with Indra 
painted on it. The figures were appropriate to their character. His 
Highness was much attached to the ladies. His brother was grave 
and ceremonious. Lord Yalentia then gave betel leaves and attar ; 
the altar wa.s poured into Lord Yalentia's hands, who gently' rubbed 
it down both the shoulders of the Peshwa ; this was done at the 
Peshwa's request, and was the highest compliment. His Highness 
was in such excellent humour, that, though it was a public visit of 
ceremony', he frequently' smiled and addressed himself to Lord 
Yalentia' and to Colonel Close. The ministers did not receive the 
attar as it was Lord Yalentia’s wish that they should stay after the 
rest were gone. There was great jealousy between the ministers and 
the Mankaris so that to have made the ministers presents in the 
company' of the Mankaris would have been an insult to their dignity. 
Lord Yalentia mentioned to the ministers that a horse and elephant 
were at the gate as presents to His Highness. These were always 
B 866—53 
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given on state occasions but without being habited as was the practice 
in other courts. It was nearly dark before the Peshwa left. The 
ministers staved a short time and received presents according to their 
rank, the jewels being tied by Colonel Close's Native Assistant. 
They then received betel leaf and attor fromLordY alentia’s hands and 
departed. The presents were provided bj" the East India Company. 
His Highness’ were worth about £12U0 (Rs. 12,000), the others 
altogether nearly £800 (Rs. 8000). The ndch girls had sung some 
very interesting Marathi or as they call them Deccani songs, which 
Lord Valcntia’s party now made them repeat as a relaxation from 
the fatigue of a state visit. Lord Y alentia afterwards learnt that on 
this day there was a great religious festival at which His Highness 
ought to have assisted and that he was fined several hundred 
rupees for his absence. This provided a handsome feast for the 
Brahmans. At night Parvati’s temple was covered with hghts. On 
the 20th a little after four. Lord Yalentia set off with the usual 
retinue to pay a visit to the Peshwa at his country house the Hira 
Bag. The road was for a considerable distance covered by his 
Highness’ followers, chiefly horsemen, so that it was rather difficult 
to get to the gates. Fortunately Lord Yalentia had a party of 
sepoys from the lines who joined on tlio opposite bank of the river, 
and made way for him. The Hira Bag was prettily placed on the 
bank of a large lake perfectly irregular in its shape. In the centre 
of the lake was a small island with a temple. The opposite bank 
rose into a sugarloaf hill whose top w'as capped by the white 
buildings of Parvati's temple. The garden house was insignificant 
and had never been finished. The garden was fine and was ornamented 
with several mango trees and a great number of cocoa palms. The 
cushion was placed in a veranda opening on a basin of water with 
fountains and covered by a trellis of ffines. Lord Yalentia brought 
His Highness news of the surrender of Chandor fort to the united 
army of the British and tlie Pesliwa. His Highness was in great 
spirits and observed tliat his fatlier always wished for the friendship 
of the English but that it had remained for him to reap the blessings 
of it. The Peshwa then asked I.ord Yalentia if he would procure 
for him an Arab mare and Colonel close assured him that he would 


try his best. The ceremony at Lord Yaleiitia's entrance was tlie 
same as on the former occasion and he was seated iii a similar 
situation. The party soon hud notice to move upstairs: the Peshwa 
passing thiougha back door, while the guests mounted bv a narrow 
staircase to a platform with two verandas one at each end. In 
he tarther veranda a white cloth was .spread with plantain leaves 
one for each ot the Engli.sh gentlemen present. On each leaf was a 
Brahman s dinner, rice plain and sweet, pastry thin as paper and 
ed up, pastry cakes, bread and peas pudding. Alono- one side 
Aff ^ ^ ; on the other were seven 

r vegetables. On one side of the leaf were 

leaf ^ and some other liquids in small plantain 

taker th’ ' of their kind. The guits had 

used actbe]r''’^T'^r'" which they 

by se itino. o respect to their host who soon joined the party 
3 ‘ „ himself on the cushion a little on the outside of the 
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veranda. When the guests had finished the Peshwa retired and 
the guests soon followed. After the guests had seated themselves 
below betel leaf was laid at the Peshwa’s feet and served. Lord 
Valentia’s servant had j)laced himself at the bottom of the line, 
and was consequently served first. They proceeded upwards till 
they reached Lord Valentia, where they stopped. The presents were 
then brought in again beginning with Lord Valentia’s servant. 
They consisted of a pair of shawls, a piece of brocade, and a piece of 
cloth ; the whole worth about £20 (Rs. 200). There was no visible 
difference between these and others presented to Messrs. Young, Sail, 
Murray, and Smith. The gentlemen of the establishment were 
totally overlooked. Lord Valentia’s presents were then brought 
forward which consisted of the same articles and a piece of muslin. 
There were also jewels in a tray ; these were put on by the minister 
which had answered every purpose of a turban, the shirpech, Jiggar, 
and tura looking better on a native dress. All the presents were better 
than had ever been given on a former occasion, the shawls being new 
and good ones for this part of India. A horse and elephant were 
at the door. The horse was a fine animal and in good condition, a 
most unusual circumstance at Poona. The attar was given to Lord 
Valentia and Colonel Close by the minister. The box of betel leaf 
was delivered by His Highness himself . After this was over a sword 
was given into the Peshwa's hands and by him presented to Lord 
V alentia. It was handsomely mounted in green and gold and had a 
very fine blade. The sword was not part of the real gifts of the 
ceremony and Lord Valentia therefore valued it the more, assured the 
Peshwa that he would hand it down to his son and his son’s son, and 
kept it by him instead of delivering it to his servants as he had done 
the trays. The ndch girls were the same as on the Peshwa’s visit to 
Lord Valentia. The Peshwa’s own dancing girl was rather old but 
was said to have a fine voice. She was too busy in performing before 
the deities during that season of festivitv the Darara to attend Lord 
Valentia and his party. A few compliments passed at taking leave 
and the Peshwa paid Lord Valentia the unusual compliment of 
requesting to hear of his welfare. The minister attended the party as 
far as the end of the carpet and then took his leave. Imrd Valentia’s 
party returned through the town which was much larger than he had 
expected and the market much finer. There were several large 
houses, three storeys high ; the temples were insignificant ; the 
number of wretched objects was small.' 

In 180d Sir James Mackintosh the Recorder or Chief Justice 
of Bombaj* went on a visit to Poona. He found the chief streets 
of tilt' city paved with stone and the city regarded as one of the 
best built native towns in India. The Peshwa’s residence the 
Saturday Palace or Shanvar Viida (32) from its size well deserved 
the name of a jialace.-’ On the 10th of November 1808 Sir James 
Mackintosh paid a second visit to Poona. He learnt from Colonel 
Close the Resident that Poona had a population of about a 
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hundred thousand. The police was entrusted to a military Brahman 
of the family of Gokhle 'who had a large establishment and whose 
duty was either so easy or so well performed that notwithstanding 
the frequent meeting of armed men instances of disorder were rare.' 
In 1813 a brigade of British troops was stationed at Poona near 
Garpir (68), a spot originally chosen by General AYellesley to 
guard the city. In 18 1 6 the unkno%\'n author of Fifteen Years in India 
described Poona as of modern build and not of any great extent nor 
imposing in appearance. The city lay in a garden-like plain with 
fine mountain scenery in the distance. Covering the city was a high 
mountain range with several romantic hill forts in sight and near 
the city walls was the round and steep Parvati hill. It was well 
watered by the Mula and Mutha which met near the city. The streets 
were broader in general than in other native towns and showed vast 
wealth. The city had several temples but they were modern and 
not held in great veneration. In point of strength the city 
was not worth much consideration, but its wealth and its Brahman 
government gave it an importance among Itlaratha states." In 
a letter to Lady Keith (27th November 1816) Mr, Elphiiistone 
gives a livelier picture of the sights of Poona, or rather of the 
part of Poona close to the Sangam. I am writing, he says, in 
a garden of trees some of which have no names in English and 
others are among the rarest in your green houses. My room is 
filled with the smoke of incense burnt before a Hindu god not 
ten yards from my house, where troops of women come, with 
music playing before them, to hang garlands, to sacrifice sheep, 
and to cut off their own hair, which they have vowed to the 
divinity. In the same garden there is a very ancient ruined tomb 
of a Muhammadan female saint, which is a place of such sanctity 
that an oath taken in it is reckoned sacred, even among the faithless 
people. I have just lieard loud lamentations over a dead bodv' and 
I now see a funeral pyre kindling on the banks of a river close at 
hand, where I have before seen tlic living consumed with the dead. 
The mourners are sitting in silence on the ground looking on till it 
be time to gather up the ashes of their friend. Two large elephants 
are wallowing in the water at no great distance, and on the road that 
crosses the river are buffaloes, camels, horsemen with long spears 
and loose drapery, and foot ])assengc'rs male and female in dresses 
of all sorts and colours. At this moment a procession is passing of 
Muhammadans dressed like Arabs, jjerforming a frantic dance and 
flourishing their drawn swords in honour of the sons of Alii of 
whose martyrdom this is the anniversary. ’1 ho whole town is ring- 
ing 'vvith^ drumming trumpeting and shouting, occasioned bv the 
same festival, and to make the whole .still more unlike England the 
country round is laid waste by a body of predatory horse, who have 
made an inroad from beyond the Yarbada, and have driven the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages in on tlie capital.^ On the 
13th of June 1817 the treaty of Poona was drawn up by Mr. 
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Elphinstone and signed by Bajirav Pesbw'a.’^ On the 14th of October 
Mr. Elphinstone and Bajirav met for the last time. Bajirav spoke of 
the loss he suffered under the treaty of Poona. Mr. Elphinstone 
told him that his only chance of regaining the goodwill of the 
English was to lose no time in sending his troops north to aid the 
English in putting down the Pendharis. Bajirav assured him that 
his troops would start as soon as the Dasara was over. Dasara Day 
fell on the 1 8th of October. It w as the finest military spectacle in 
Poona since the accession of Bajirav. Every day of the week after 
Dasara (19th - 25th) became more interesting. By night and day 
parties of armed men kept Hocking into Poona from all sides. The 
British troops were cantoned to the north of the town in a position 
originally chosen by General Wellesley for the protection of the city. 
Gardens and enclosures with high prickly-pear hedges ran in many 
places within musket-shot of the lines, atfording not onlv every 
advantage for the attack of the Arabs and irregulars, but, in case of 
disaffection among the sepoys, every facility to desert. Small parties 
of horse came out and encamped round the British cantonment, 
and in a few days more were augmented to large bodies, while a 
strong body of Gosavi mfantry took a position on one of the flanks. 
The Sangam being at some distance from the cantonment the 
Vinchurkar’s horse with some infantry and guns encamped between 
the Reiiidcncy and the village of Bhamburda. Besides these prepa- 
rations all reports showed that an attack was immediate. The 
Peshwa was urged to strike before reinforcements could reach Mr. 
Elphinstone. On the night of the 28th October the guns were yoked, 
the horses saddled, and the infantry ready to surprise the British 
lines. Next day (29th October) Mr. Elphinstone complained to the 
Peshwa of the crowding of the ^Maratha troops on the British lines. 
At four in the afternoon of the 30th of October the European regi- 
ment, after great exertions, reached the cantonment. With the excep- 
tion of 250 men left to guard the re.^idency. 5Ir. Elphinstone, on the 
1st of Nov., moved the troops to a good position at Kirkee four miles 
north of Poona. The British cantonment was plundered and events 
culminated on the 5th of November 1S17 in the battle of Kirkee 
when 2800 British troops signally defeated a iManitha host of 33,000.- 
The residency was sacked and burnt on this day, and all Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s property, manuscripts, and oriental curiosities, valued at 
upwards of £8000 (Rs. 80,000), were cither plundered or consumed. 
Poona city, left with only a small garrison, was surrendered on the 
17th of November and the British flag was hoisted on the palace 
under a royal salute.^ The greatest care was taken to protect the 
town people and order and peace were soon established.^ But many of 
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the people especially jewellers and pearl merchants, who had fled to 
Sinhgad, suffered.^ Details of Artillery and Pioneers, one regiment 
of Light Cavalry, one European regiment, and three battalions of 
Bombay Native Infantry, were placed in the city and cantonment.-^ 
In lyl9 Mr. Elphinstone detected a conspiracy in Poona in which 
men of desperate fortunes, some of them Brahmans, took a lead. 
The object of the conspiracj- was to murder the Europeans at Poona 
and Satiira, to surprise the chief forts, and to take hold of the person 
of the Satara Raja. Mr. Elphinstone met the conspiracy with promp- 
titude and ordered the ringleaders to be blo-wm from guns remarking 
‘ that the punishment contained two valuable elements of capital 
punishment,!! was painless to the criminal and terrible to the beholder’.^ 
Captain Robertson the first Collector of Poona writes ‘ the fall of the 
Peshwa was a great loss to Poona. Into the city had flowed large 
sums not only from the tributary states but also from the surrounding 
districts. Though Bajirav himself was fond of hoarding his money, 
among his courtiers and his military officers there were many who 
received large sums in bribes and freely spent what they made. The 
stoppage of war over the whole of India closed to the bankers their 
favourite and most profitable investments and there were no other 
channels into which their wealth could be turned. 'With the end of 
the gaiety and richness of Bajirav’s court the demand for the rich 
silks and tissues of gold, which had vied with the ])roduce of Paithan, 
ceased, and the dealers and weavers were impoverished. The poorer 
of the mutdaddis suffered severely. Some moved to smaller towns 
where living was cheaper, others took to husbandry or retired to 
their homes in the Konkan, others entered Government service 
about twenty-five of them were employed in mamlatdars’ offices 
and at the civil court. A. considerable number (about 60U in all), 
of whom about 400 were iSIu.salmans and 200 Marathas, men of 
indolent habits who relu.scd all work but fighting went idly about 
Poona, and livefl in brothels and were often indebted for a meal to 
the keepers of brothels,* others continued to hang about in the city 
for years, hoping for military service, and their growing poverty 
was turned to distress by the high prices of grain which followed the 
years of scanty rainfall ending in 1820 . In 182-3 instead of its old 
bustle and gaiety tlie city presented the tameness of poverty : the 
people led aimle.ss idle lives without employment and without an 
object. Scarcely a hor.se passed along the list'le ss streets wliich were 
empty except for starving tailors and better fed butter dealers.-’ 

In 1820 according to Hamilton, Poona had a population of 
1.50,0UU. It covered probably not more tluin two square miles, was 


aivl guards were also posted at the chief public offices and the Pcshwa’.s palace. Some 
trifling cxcebses were eommitted in the suburhs, but the city suffered no injury 
and the lo.ss of property was ni-signilicant. C'onsidcnng all circiinistaiices the for- 
beanuicc of the tr-r.ps deserved high piaise. t'olubrooke's Klphinstone, I. 4. 
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indifferently built and wholly open and defenceless, more like a large 
village than a cityd In 1825 (27th June) Bishop Heher describes 
Poona as lying in the centre of an extensive plain, about 2000 feet 
above the sea, surrounded by singularly scai’ped trap hills from 1500 
to 2000 feet higher. The plain was very bare of trees, and though 
there were some gardens close to the city, they were not sufficient to 
interrupt the nakedness of the picture, any more than the few young 
trees and ornamental shrubs of the cantonment. The most pleasing 
feature was the small insulated hill of Parvati. The city was far 
from handsome and of no great apparent size, though it was said to 
have a population of 100,000. It was without walls or fort, it was 
irregularly built and paved, with mean bazars, it had deep ruinous 
streets interspersed with pi pal trees and many small but no large or 
striking temples, and as few traces as can well be conceived of having 
been so lately the residence of a powerful sovereign. Bishop Heber 
found the chief palace large with a handsome quadrangle surrounded 
by cloisters of carved wooden pillars. Externally it was mean, as 
were also the smaller residences which were whimsically known by 
the names of the week. The ground floor of the chief palace was used 
as a prison, and the upper storey as a dispensary and an insane 
hospital.'^ 

In 1832 the French traveller and botanist Jacquemont, a sharp 
but ill-tempered observer, deseribed Poona as a large city very dirty 
and ill- built. N othing bore witness to its former greatness. Of the 
50,000 inhabitants only a few were Musalinans. There were very 
man}’’ Brahmans, and many temples but none remarkable. The 
Brahmans lived almost all as priests and beggars, very few went into 
the army. The population was much mixed with Konkanis 
Gujanitis and Deccanis, and there were Marwari merchants and 
Bohoras. There were no Parsis in the city, but Parsis had a mono- 
poly of the market in the camp. The people were small and A'ery 
black, their features had none of the classic regularity of Hindustan, 
but they were shrewd and sharp, the expression hard but not un- 
pleasant. The lowest classes wore a narrow girdle and a black 
or red turban. The better-off had a waistcloth or an open shirt. 
Each caste had a different form of hcaddre.ss generally ungraceful, 
comino; low in front and behind and hiffh over the ear so as 
to show the earrings. Almost all women wore silver toerings 
and bad their arms covered with silver, copper, ivory, or 
lacquered bracelets. The people lived on rice, wheat, and the flour 
of grains. "Wood was extrcmclv rare and dear and the dung of 
cows as well as of liorses was the universal fuel. The streets were 
very dirty, and in the morning were thronged with men and women. 
On Parvati, near the temple, were the ruins of the Peshwa’s palace, 
and great mango groves stretched at the foot of Parvati towards 
the Mutha and surrounded the city to the south. But the trees were 
wretched and vegetation liad no strength except on the river side. 
From the hill top Poona looked a mixture of huts and trees such as 
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pipals, bars, and hdbhuls, with a few cocoanuts. There were two 
wooden bridges, one built by the 2tlarathas and the other by the 
English.^ 

During the fifty years since 1832 Poona has advanced more 
perhaps than any of the leading towns of this presidency except 
Bombay. !Xo notices or details regarding the city have been traced, 
but from what is known of the former condition of the district it 
probably made no rapid progress before 1850. During the 1857 
mutinies there were signs of disloj’alty and sedition, hut the strong 
body of European troops prevented any attempt at an outbreak. 
Since the opening of the railway in 1860 the trade and prosperity 
of Poona has rapidlj' increased. The making of the railway, the 
American war, and the building of the barracks, and most of the 
leading public buildings between 1860 and 1870, added very greatly 
to the wealth of the city. This was followed by a time of depression 
which was at its height during the 1876-77 famine. Even during 
the famine man}' classes of townspeople shared in the profits which 
were made in the great trade in grain. In 1879 the opening of the 
Khadakviisla water works rapidly restored tho.se of the landholding 
classes who had suffered from the famine, and has turned into gardens 
large tracts round the city which were formerly bare waste. In 1879 
(May 13) Poona was disturbed by the burning of the Budhvar 
palace and the attempt to hum the Yishrambag palace. Both fires 
were the work of incendiaries, and seem to have been prompted by a 
wish to cause loss and annoyance to Government and to increase the 
feelings of uneasiness which the gang robberies carried on by the 
openly disloyal Yasiidev Balvant Phadkehad caused. Since 1879 the 
progress of the city has been steady. The making of the "NVest- 
Deccaii Railway, though it may deprive Poona of some of its present 
branches of trade, will do much to enrich it and to increase its impor- 
tance as the chief trade centre in tlie Bombay Deccan. The growth 
of Poona is shown in the increase in the number of its people. The 
total in l8.jl was 73.21!). Bv 1872 this had risen to 90,436, and to 
90.421 in 1881. 

Pur, a small village six miles south-west of Siisvad, within 1881 a 
population of 531, has two tcmjdcs of Kalbhairav and Narayan- 
eslivur with a yearly fair at each. The fair at Kalbhairav’s temple 
is^ held on the full-moon of Mmjli or Januarv-February and the fair at 
Narayaneshvar’s temple on the dark thirteenth of the same month. 

Pur, a .small village of 182 peoph', pleasantly situated in a deep 
^ alley surrounded by hills, about twidve iniles west of Junnar, has, 
at the source of the Kukdi, a ruined llemadp)anti temple of 
Kukde.shvar covered by a tiled roof.- 

In going west from Junnar to Ghatghar up the valley of the 
Kukdi, a pleasant afternoon’s work is to leave horses or a ponv cart 
at the village of Ilirdi, and toj)ass south over the cast shoulder of the 
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great scarped head of Shambhii hill, about three miles south-west to 
Kukdeshvar temple, and then, about four miles north-west across the 
west shoulder of Shambhii hill, over the low plateaus at the side of the 
valley to Ghatghar. The country throughout is wild and picturesque. 
The path lies across the wooded banks of the Kukdiover a rising ground 
fairly clothed with young din and other forest trees between the two 
great scarps of Shambhu on the right and Chavand on the left, into the 
wild valley of the Kukdi with some rice fields, but chiefly upland 
slopes broken with trees and thickly wooded in the deeper hollows. 
The path passes we.st with the mighty crags of Shambhu to the north, 
the lower wooded slopes of the Shii'oli or Kumbai hills to the south, 
and the steep lofty sides of klehendola and Shivdola to the west and 
north-west. Near the bead of the valley, which lias narrowed into a 
woody glen, close to the right or south bank of the narrow rocky Kukdi 
is the old temple of Kukdeshvar. It is hid in the deep shade of a 
rich grove of mango and kuranj trees. The spire is gone but the outer 
walls which had fallen or been overturned have been roughly put 
together, probably by the Marathhs, and are sheltered by a strong 
thatched roof. Along the bank of the stream and in some walls to the 
east are many stones, some of them finely carved, and further down 
the stream is a small cistern cut in the rock. The temple is in the old 
Hindu or Hemadpanti many-cornered style, later than the Ambar- 
nath temple near Kalyan in Thana, varying from the eleventh to 
the early years of the thirteenth century. It stands on a modern 
plinth about fifty-two feet east and west by thirty feet north and 
south, and one foot four inches high. The veranda or passage 
between the walls of the temple and the edge of the plinth is about 
six feet wide. The temple measures about forty feet long by 
eighteen broad. The original outline of the shrine and the hall or 
raandap is preserved, the four lowest feet of the wall all round the 
whole temple having escaped overthrow or decay. In the shrine, 
especially iu the south face to the top of the present building, that is 
to about twelve feet from the ground, the stones remain in their 
original position. In the north face of the hall, above the line of four 
feet from the ground, the stones have been replaced in great disorder, 
many of the most richly carved stones, those for example with a water 
pot of the A7o(jrt-shape. properly belonging to the ruined spire. The 
shrine has three faces, to the north, the east, and the south, each 
face about four feet broad. Between these faces are two main corners 
to the north-east and the south-east and betwmen the main corners 
and the faces is a single minor corner. In each of the three main 
faces is a niche, the north niche containing a figure of the skeleton 
goddess Chainunda dancing on a corpse, and the east face of Shiv 
dancing the Tandav. The .south face is at present (Dec. 1882) 
hidden by a heap of wooden rafters. In the outer face of the south 
passage, between the hall and the shrine, is some writing 
apparently mason marks, consisting of a few letters whose form 
points to some time later than the inscription (a.d. 1060) in the 
Ambarnath temple near Kalydn in Thdna. The prancing figure in the 
niche in the south face of the hall is Vishnu in the Varah or Boar 
form, with a mace in his right hand crushing the demon Hiranyaksh 
under his foot. In the west wall are two niches. The niche to 
a 8r.fi-.S4 
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the south of the door has a figure of Ganpati and the niche to the 
north of the door is empty. On the ground the left or north niche 
helow has a figure covered with redlead of Har-Gauri that is Shiv 
with Parvati in his lap. In the north wall are some groups of 
goddesses and attendants, but the niche has been lost and its place 
taken by a spire stone of a i7n<Ja-shaped water vessel which is 
marked with redlead. 

In the north-west corner of the plinth of the temple is a small 
broken shrine and on either side are two terrific skeleton Bhairavs with 
scalps and spear, and a little to the west a cobra stone or Tsagoba 
and a pillar carved in relief. To the right is a small broken shrine 
of Bhairav of plain hut well dressed masonry. The left Bhairav 
is in its right place, but the right figure has been moved. Inside 
the temple in the shrine lies a stone carved in the lotus pattern 
which the people worship. Facing the temple door are some ruins 
probably of a monastery. To the south is a sun and moon stone with 
the ass curse but no writing. To the east are many spire stones. 

About six feet in front of the west door is a broken bull with well 
carved bell necklace. The pilasters and jambs on each side of the 
west door are in their original places and the door is in its original 
breadth (2' 9"), but the lintel has been changed and the proper 
height of the door cannot be fixed. The stone with a modern figure 
over the lintel is also out of its place. 

Inside the temple is in good repair. It includes a hall 12' o' long 
by 13' 4" broad, a passage to the shrine 6' long by 7' broad, and a 
shrine 6' 9" square. The roof of each of these three parts is domed 
in the Hemadpanti or cross-corner style. The roof of the hall and 
the passage is supported by four pillars and twelve pilasters. The 
four pillars uphold the hall dome. Of the twelve pilasters four 
uphold the dome over the passage to the shrine, four are in the side 
walls of the hall, and four are in the corners of the hall. A fifth pillar 
has been set in the middle of the hall face of the shrine passage to hold 
up one of the cross slabs of the dome which is badly cracked. The 
hall dome is about o 1" square, lO' 2 " high to the top of the hracket 
capitals and 3' 8" more to the centre of the dome. The inner part 
of the dome is plain except the central stone which is carved in the 
hanging lotus pattern. The four pillars which support the dome 
stand b' 7" apart. In the side walls, between each face of pilasters, 
are two central niches (3' 1" by 6') with a figure of llar-Gauri that is 
Shiv with Parvati on his la}) in the south niche, a four-handed Kali 
in the north niche, and pilasters in the corners. Standing on the 
floor in the north-east corner arc three figures of Har-Gauri and 
one of \ ishnu. All the pillars and pilasters are richly carved and 
are about lU' 2" high to the top of the heavy bracket capitals.'^ At 


1 The (tet.iils of the pilhirs are a s<mare hasp 1’ !>" and 4" thick, a four-sided sliaft 
1' 10' long with faces about I'.T'hioad; an eight-sided hand 4" broad; a circular 
fillet 2" ; an eight-sided belt 3^' ; another round fillet 2" ; a four-sided block 9" 
high with faces 1' 2y' broad ; an eight-siiled band 1' broad ; a round band 11" ; and 
abo\e three sharp cades the two lowest like discs, and the third with a row of 

anging ornament together about r broad ; then a square capital of 4" ; ami above 
ttie square capital, a bracket capital with four separate faces aliout 1’ 2" broad, each 
carved with a figure leaning forward and bearing the roof on its up-stretched hands- 
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the mouth of the passage iu the east end of the hall a pillar has 
been added in the same style as the others, probably from some 
other part of the building, to support the lintel of the passage dome. 
The passage which is six feet long by 7' 1" broad is covered by a 
dome which is supported by four pilasters in the same stjde as the 
hall pillars. The pilasters are 7' 3' high, the height of the base of 
the dome where the corners are cut off is 8' 9", and the centre of the 
hollow of the dome 12'. The inside of the dome rises in three 
rounded bands, like three bells one within the other, to the central 
stone which is carved in the hanging lotus pattern. The side walls 
of the passage have richly carved niches 3' broad by 6' 2" high 
including the ornamental finish above the niche, the right hand or 
south niche having a figure of Ganpati, and the north niche a figure 
of Devi. 

In the east wall is the doorway to the shrine. It is 6' broad 
including the ornamental panels on each side, and 7' 9" high 
including the overhanging eave and the carved work above the 
door. Over the shrine door are three bands of carved figures, 
each about a foot broad, separated by narrow belts of moulding. 
The highest band of figures is carved in the eight-sided belt of 
stone which supports the dome. They are standing Yoginis forty 
in all and five in each of the eight faces. Below, over the door, are 
nine seated figures representing the iiavagrahas or nine planets D 
the rest of the figures in this row are four angels, two on either end, 
bearing garlands. The third belt has figures of the five DeGs.‘^ 
The door into the shrine is o' 2" high 2' 8" broad and 2' deep. Two 
steps lead doum into the shrine which is 6' 9" square. The floor is 
paved with dressed stones. In the centre is a ling in a ling-cuse, 
and leaning against the back wall is a rude copper mask of a man’s 
face with staring eyes and curled moustache, which is put over the 
Ihig. The temple ministrant is a Koli and the offerings are flowers. 
A fair is held at the temple on Mahashicrdtra in February -March. 
In the south-east corner is an opening some feet from the floor 
through which water can be poured till the god is floeded. In the 
north wall is a channel to carry off the water. There is a shelf in 
the north wall about five feet from the ground and a small niche in 
the south wall. The rest of the walls are of dressed stone, plain 
except corner pilasters, a carved outstanding block in the middle of 
each face about ten feet from the ground, and five bands of shallow 
carving under the beginning of the dome. The dome which is plain, 
except a slight ornament in the centre stone, begms ten feet from 
the ground and is four feet deep. 

Frtnn the temple the path to Ghatghar leads across some rice fields 
to the right of the village of Pur, up a steep wooded pass, over the 
west .shoulder of Sliambhii with fine views of its great beetling crags 
and of the huge scui'p of Cliavand to the cast. From the crest 
of the shoulder the path leads through pleasant woods with fine 
views across the valley of the north Kukdi to the wild row of peaks 
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which forms the western face of the Anjavla hills. In front the bare 
scarp of a hill, apparently with no more marked name than Pahad, 
runs into the valley, and beyond, to the west, arc the great rocky 
sides and pointed top of Jivdhan. About a mile and a half from 
Ghatghar on the left, close to the path, in a scpiare masonry enclosure 
of loAV roofless walls of earth and stone, are two /iap-like stones 
known as Kalamja. Outside of the square walls is a circle of rough 
stones, about seventy-five paces round, marked with redlead. Some of 
the stones on the north face of the circle are larger and apparently 
older than the rest. The circle is interesting from its resemblance to 
Vetal's guardian and other rude stone circles. The chief worshippers 
are said to be Kolis of the neighbouring village of Pangli. 

Purandhar, 18° 17' north latitude and 74° 2' east longitude, 
2 .j 6G feet above the Poona plain and 4472 feet above the sea, is a 
famous fortified hill which gives its name to a sub-division whose 
head-quarters are at Sasvad, about six miles to the north-east of the 
hill fort. It is the loftiest peak in a range of hills about twenty 
miles south-east of Poona. From the south slopes of the Sinhgad- 
Bhuleshwar hills near the Katraj pa.ss, and about ten miles south of 
Poona, a spur strikes south-east and rises into a group of five 
towering peaks, Purandhar. Vajirgad, Beruka, Bondalgad, and 
Suryaparvat. Purandhar lies about twenty miles south-east of 
Poona by the Bdpdev pass, and about twenty-five miles by the Deva 
pass and Sasvad. The Sasvad route is alone fit for carriages. From 
the travellers’ bungalow at Sasvad a very fair road broken in 
places by stream beds leads about six miles south-west to the 
foot of Purandhar hill. From the Pesliwa's mansion at Sasvad 
Purandhar appears less lofty than Vajirgad wliich stands slightly 
in advance and partly hides the loftier hill. From the Bapdev 
approach, wliich alone shows their true featuri's. the hogbacked 
\ ajirgad and the saddlebaeked Purandhar are separate, except for 
one narrow ridge. I’uraiidhar is the larger, higher, and more 
important of the two hills. From the top of the Bapdev pass a 
twel\ e-mile long I'oad leads by the village of Chambli to Purandhar. 
As they are neared, the ba.salt summit wall of both hills is seen to 
be crowned with a masonry ruin studded here and there with 
bastions. Purandhar, the larger and higher, is varied by two risings, 
oir the higher of which, the lottiest jioint in the range, is a ilaluidev 
temple. Ihe hill on which this temple stands is part of the upper 
fort of Purandhar, while on its northern face, -lOO feet below the 
temph' and upwards of lOnn teet above the plain, runs a kwel terrace 
on which stands the military cantonment, tiankeil on the east by the 
barracks and on the west by the hospital. The northern edge of 
the terrace is defended by a low wall with several semicircular 
bastions and a gate flanked by two tinvers. This is called the 
Machi or terrace fort. At the foot of the hill is a well built rest- 
ouse, froiii which the ascent leads bv an casv rvide road with a 
gradient of one in eight. Halfway up the road branches to the 
tig it and left, the right branch h-aiiing to tlie hospital and the left 
o 1 e store gate in the centre of the cantonment and to the barracks, 
'rom le middle of the (-antonment a winding road 840 vards long 
runs towards the upper fort and ends in a flight of rude stone steps 
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which wind between a loopholed wall of masonry and the basalt 
cliff on which the fort stands. A sharp turn leads suddenly to the 
Delhi Gate flanked by solid bastion towers. 

Passing left from the Delhi Gate the path goes along a narrow 
ridge flanked on each side by loopholed walls. It is in some 
places only eight feet wide, and, with a sheer faU on either side of 
over 300 feet, leads to the Kand Kada or Sky Scraper bastion, the 
most eastern point of Purandhar, commanding a view of Vajirgad and 
the Bottle Hill, and across the rich Bhima valley to the distant 
Mahadev range. Here is a bungalow, the oldest on the fort built by 
Colonel Leeson. Near the bungalow is a small reservoir and postern 
gate called Chor Dindi Darvaja or the Secret Gate. Going back to 
the Delhi Gate the path leads up to the Ganesh Darvaja passing by a 
small chamber in the thickest part of the right hand flanking, where 
Shahaji the father of Shivaji was confined in 1649 by Mahmud 
(1626- 1656) the seventh Add Shahi king. On the left is a ruinous 
figure of Ganesh which gives its name to the gate. Through a third 
plain gate with a bastion on the right called the Bavta Buruj or 
Banner Bastion, the way leads to a bombproof building, once a granary 
and now a summer residence for the chaplain. Near the granary 
rises a solid mass of masonry the site of a palace said to have been 
built by iiblji Purandhare, the founder of the great Purandhare 
family of Deshasth Brahmans who w'ere closely allied with the 
Peshwa’s family. A little further on is a bungalow called the Eagle's 
Nest and slightly behind it is a mosque ; the path continues towards 
the west with, on the left, two small covered cisterns looking like 
tombs and used during sieges to hold oil and clarified butter for 
the garrison, while on the right is a building used as a bombproof 
magazine under the shelter of one of the two great risings which 
mark Purandhar. This rising is called either Love’s Seat or the 
llilja's Yada that is king's palace as fshahu ( 1 708 - 1 749) the 
grandson of Shivaji began to build a palace here. A little further 
on the left is a beautiful reservoir called the Mhasoba Taki. It 
I'uns a little under the rock and is fed with springs which furnish 
drinking water for the bulk of the people throughout the hot season. 
A little beyond the cistern are two rock-cut chambers used as 
dungeons. Above runs a rough path to the spur that joins the Raja’s 
Yada eminence with its temple-crowned peak. This spur ends at the 
foot of a flight of fine masonry steps arranged in sets of five with a 
fine stone wall on either side of them. The steps lead to a equally 
beautifully built platform which covers the eminence and from which 
rises a temple of 5Ialiiidev built by the first Purandhare. Going 
back to the beginning of the ascent the way leads past ruins of Mhars’ 
houses to the Khadda Darvaja built by one of the Peshwas for the 
temple priest. Slightly in advance and ending a spur is a ruinous 
bastion called. Fatteh Buruj or Yictory Bastion. From this bastion 
the garrison are said to have leaped about 1790 when .surprised by 
Rolls under one Kuroji Niiik. Following the narrow path that runs 
along tlie back of a spur on the extreme south-west angle of the fort, 
a bastion called the Konkaui Bastion ri.se.s 300 feet sheer. Near this 
bastion is a bombproof chamber able to hold twenty men, from which 
criminals folded in country blankets with theii’ heads and feet 
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uncovered used to be hurled in the Iradelot or precipice-rolling form 
of death. Further to the north-'svest is a triple bastion rudely 
shaped like an elephant's head and called the Hatti Ba.stion. Past 
this bastion the rvay leads by trvo deep rock-cut cisterns to the 
Shendi Buruj under wliieh when it was built a married pair 
were buried alive. According to two copper plates found in the Inam 
Commission office the foundations of the Shendi Buruj several 
times gave way and the king of Bedar dreamt that unless a first- 
born son and his wife were .sacrificed on the spot the foundations 
would never be sure. On awaking the king sent for the grantee 
Esaji Naik Chive who brought one Xath iXaik and his wife Devki 
and the two were buried alive on the dark eighth of Ashviti or 
September - October. At the same time fifty thousand gold bricks, 
each brick weighing about twenty-four rupee weights or tolas, were 
put, 2.5,000 each, in two holes to the right and left of the tower 
foundation each hole about thirty feet square and twelve feet deep. 
The work was then finished, the king came to see the bastion, 
conferred the fort on E.saji A^aik and granted two villages worth 
about £3G4 (910 huns) to the father of the buried boy.^ 

From the Shendi bastion the way leads to a fine reservoir on the 
right called Sakhari Talav or the Sugar Beservoir. A little beyond 
the reser\oir is a stone wall and a few yards further is a good stone 
house u.sed as a granary and said to have been built by Madhavrav the 
fourth Peshwa (1 7G1 - 1 772). A few yards further on comes the point 
from which the round of the fort was begun. The round extends 
over two miles and passes by three gateways and six chief bastions. 

From tliis point the way leads to the temple platform, the highest 
point on the fort, which commands a varied grand and widespread 
view over crests of mountain.s, huge blocks of barren rocks and 
dense forest, clothed ravines, wide-.spreading plains and winding 
rivers. To the north the eye wanders over plains and a mountain 
range till it i.-? lo.st in a distant ridge of pale blue lulls eighty miles 
oft’. On the first range is the road leading to the Bapdev pass and 
the temple hill of Xaniyanpur, and where the range dips to the 
right of tliis temple hill, the Deva pass emerges, with, to its right, the 
square dismantled fort of IMalhargad ’ built by the Pansc family the 
hereditary commandants of the I’eshwa’s artillery. iStill more to 
the right is the Lessor Bor pass through which on the 24th of 
Xovember 1817 General Smith pa.ssed to Pandharpur in pursuit of 
Bajirav whose immcn.se army had liccn routed at Kirkce a fortnight 
before. Half hidden by a spur from the Deva pass, a little to the 
left of where it emerges, is seen the palace of the Jadhav family.'^ 


1 he two grants h.ivc iKien put)li...lieil tiy Captain Mackinto.sh in Toms. Bom. Geog. 
• oc. I. lai - 2.)S, rtiey were fonnil hy C.ipt. Doils, Inam Commissioner tsorthern 
JJivisioii, in hi.s office. One is an original plate ami the other i.s a copy of an original 
plate in the Madras Miiseiuii said to belong to tile Kolas of Fnrandliar. One of them 
i.s dated the Arab year .>87 orA.D. 11‘Jl whieli seems to stamp the plate as false as 
tiiere were no .Mmsalinaii kings at Bedar in I Mil. 

- Itetails of .Malli.'irgad are given above p. 2.')8. 
is 1 i.s clearly seen from the road from which it lies about two miles. It 

bv ‘ ® '™'l‘*uig with small windows and narrow doors surrounded 

a semi-detached loopholed wall. 
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Between the Deva pass and Purandhar are seen the villages of 
Narayanpur Chambli and Korait, and on the banks of the Karha, 
where it meets a small stream, lies, embowered among the bamboo 
mango and palm groves, the town of Sasvad with its two temples 
and large square mansion of the Purandhares, all three built at an 
estimated cost of £60,000 (Rs. 6 lakhs). xSear the mansion is 
Bajirav’s palace where the Amirs of Sind were confined, now a 
travellers’ bungalow. Looking nearly east, at the end of the 
Purandhar range show the temples of Jejuri, and not far from the 
temples, close to the Nira bridge, is Valhe village the traditional 
birthplace of Yalmiki the reputed Roll author of the Ramayan. 
Behind are the Bhima and Rira valleys fringed by distant hills. 
Turning south in the valle}' almost beneath Purandhar the windings 
of the Nira sparkle in the sun, aud looking over Shirval and beyond 
the Mahadev range, in the distance rise Yairatgad Pandavgad 
and Panchgani, and over the square hill fort of Rohira and the 
Bori Dara are seen Mount Slalcolm and the Mahabaleshvar temple 
and Raireshvar. To tlie west, where range after range stretch as 
far as the eye can see, the view pas.ses over town and village, valley 
hill and dale, to the peak of Geser and Puluk Khind and still further 
to Sinhgad standing bold against the sky. North of Sinhgad by 
the Donje Katraj and Bapdev passes the circle ends in the temple 
hill of Ndrdyanpur. 

Descending to the terrace or Machi, through the triple archway 
in front of the Delhi Gate, the way leads by a three-pillared rock-cut 
cave-chamber almost beneath the banner bastion. By the chamber 
a steep winding path leads down about 25U0 feet to the cantonment. 
Following a road past the canteen over the Bhairav Khind spur, 
where stood a gate called the Bhairav Darvaja with the ruins of a 
guard room, begins a four-mile Avalk that encircles the fort of 
Purandhar. Following this path, which is a broad well metalled 
road made in 18-56, a little on its left slope are two slaughter houses, 
and behind them the graveyard, well removed from the camp 
having the eastern end of the upper fort between it and the 
cantonment. Continuing this walk, and following its many windings 
with convenient view seats, on the right rise the steep southern 
slopes of the upper fort crowned with frowning walls and beetling 
bastions and covered during the rains with wild flowers thick 
brushwood and the lovely arrowroot plant. 

On the left, looking down on hill and vale, on woody raOncs and 
on the winding Nira, the path leads to a southerly spur the largest 
on the hill called Bonchika 31et or FitzClarencc Point as Lord 
Edward FitzClarencc when commandcr-in-chief, always used it as a 
drill ground. On its broad tableland is a small unfinished reservoir 
built by iladhavrav the fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). Overhanging 
the scarp is the Fatteh or Victory Bastion. Beyond, the road passes 
more to the north and leads to a second plateau with three small 
springs almost under the abruj)t scarp which is crowned by the most 
westerly or Konkani bastion from which prisoners were hurled. 
Here lie huge strangely balanced masses of basalt fallen from the 
fort sides. From this tableland runs a wide south-westerlv spur 
or point called Mescl Met or Kerr’s Point. The point is sheltered 
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from the east and is open to the west and commands rich and distant 
views as far as the Mahabaleshvar range. The road now turns to the 
east and follows the windings of the hill passing two westerly spurs. 
A ruined gate called the Konkani Darvaja leads to the hospital spur. 
From this spur a wall ri.ses till it meets the rock on which the upper 
fort is built and forms the western boundary of the lower fort. Above 
the wall frowns the Shendi Bastion and beneath it are three caves, two 
of them large, one fifty and the other 160 feet deep. The deeper cave 
has three chambers. The hospital spur is locally known as Lagan 
3Iukh or AVedding Face and the hospital on it stands about a mile 
and a quarter from the rest-house at the foot of the hill. F rom the 
hospital the road passes through the cantonment which stands on a 
narrow terrace on the north face 300 feet below the upper fort 
flanked on the east by the barracks and on the west by the hospital. 
From the hospital the path proceeds with, on its right, a fine masonry 
reservoir called the Mukarase Talav said to have been built by 
Madhavrav the fourth Pe.shwa (1761 - 1 772), and above it a large 
roomy bungalow. From the reservoir the road passes by one or 
two bastions on the left with several guns, said to have been taken by 
Shivaji from the Portuguese and continues past a large quarry, to a 
point where the road divides marked by a small stone temple built by 
a blacksmith about 170.5. Taking the upper road, on the right are 
ten large patcherries, and on the left four sots of bachelors’ quarters. 

Below these buildings is the Bini Gate, the only gate remaining of 
the lower fort and called Bini as the Binivala’s or Quartermaster 
General’s house formerly stood close by it, where now stands a large 
modern bungalow. Taking the upper path from the patcherries 
a small stone temple and well are found, the temple built by Aana 
Fadnavis over the spot whore the people from the neighbouring 
villages brought their otforings to celebrate the birthday of 
Madhavrdv Peshwa. The bungalow close in front of the temple is 
built on the site of, and with mvicli of the materials of, Aana 
Fadnavis’ palace. Next comes a fair sized bungalow enclosed with 
a stone wall and facing west. This bungalow stands on the site of 
Madhavrav Peshwa’s palace, and below it are two temples built by 
Abaji Purandhare. The road then passes through the market and 
leads up to the ea.st end of the terrace on which stands the cantonment. 
Close below is a fine reservoir called Padraavati or Ruzval Talav the 
masonry of which is said to have been built by Shivaji. On its north 
bank an o^jen space covered with mango trees is the site of a small 
house where died Lord FitzClarcncc, coinmander-in-chief of Bombay. 
The site was bought by his widow for a memorial church. This, 
the Bliairav Khind spur, seems to spring from beneath tlie scarped 
bastion of the upper fort and running north-east to end its sweep 
in the rock on which Vajirgad is built. On tliis the highest and 
driest spur are the barracks, and at the extreme west on the 
A\ edding Face spur, facing west and overlooking a broad and rich 
valley, is the hospital. 

The earliest known mention of Purandhar is in the reign of the 
farst Bahmani king Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu (1:347- 1358) who 
obtained possession of almost the whole of Maharashtra from the 
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Purandhar range to the Kaveri and fortified Purandliar fort in 1330. 
About 1384 the fortifications were repaired and semicircular bastions 
were added by the fifth Bahniani king Mahmud I. (1378- 1397). 
Purandhar was among the Poona forts which fell to Ahmad, the 
founder of the Nizam Shahi dynasty after his success at Jmmar in 
14SG and continued in the hands of the Nizam Shahis for more than a 
century.^ Under the early ride of the BijApur and Ahmadnagar 
kings Purandhar was among the forts which were reserved by the 
Government and never entrusted to jdgirddrs or estate holders.^ 
The fort of Purandhar seems to have passed to Maloji the grand- 
father of Shiva ji when Bahadur Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
(1596- 1599) granted hun Poona and Supa.® It remained with 
Maloji’s son Shahaji till in 16‘27 it was taken by the Moghals. In 
1637, when Shahaji joined the service of the Bijapur kings, chiefly 
through his help Purandhar was won from the ^loghals. Soon after, 
the transfer of Purandhar to Bijapur was confirmed in a treaty 
between Bijapur and the Moghals. Though it passed under Bijapur 
the fort continued to be commanded by a Ilindu.^ In 1647. about 
the time of Badaji Kondadev's death, the commandant of Purandhar 
died. As the families were friendly, Shivaji was asked to settle some 
points in dispute among the commandant’s three sons. lie went to the 
fort, persuaded the younger brothers at night to make their elder 
brother prisoner, and during the disturbance, secretly filled the fort 
with his Mavlis and took it without bloodshed, keeping the brothers 
well disposed to him by the grant of lands and villages.® In 1 665 
Raja Jaysing, who was sent by Aurangzeb to the south to conduct 
the war against Shivaji, promptly despatched a force under Dilawar 
Khan to attack Purandhar. The fort was resolutely defended by 
Mavlis and Iletkaris. but, after a long siege, they lost heart and 
sent word to Shivaji that they could hold out no longer. They 
would have left the fort but Shivaji asked them to hold it until he 
should send them word to retire. Shivaji, who was unable to make 
head against the Moghals, came as a suppliant to Jaysing and 
Uilavar Khan and handed to them the keys both of Purandhar 
and of Sinhgad.’’ After its capture Purandhar remained in the 
possession of the ^loghals, till in 1670, soon after his cajiture of 
Sinhgad, it was scaled and taken for Shivaji by Sui'vaji the brother of 
Tanaji Malusre." In 1705 Purandhar fell to the Emperor Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707 ) ® In 1707, after the death of Aurangzeb. Purandhar was 
re-taken by Shankniji Narayan Sachiv an adherent of Tiirabai the 
widow of Raj .i ram (1689-1700).” In the same year, on being restored 
to liberty by the Emperor Bahadur Shall) 1707-1 712), Shahu of Satara 
(1708- 1749) Shivaji’s grandson, came to Poona and summoned 
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Sliankr'iji Xarayan the Pant Sachiv to deliver the fort, but Shankniji 
did not obey. About 1710 Cbandra.sen Jadhav, wlio bad tiiki n 
service witli the Ai/.ani, drove back the ^Manitlui.s from the God.ivaii 
to the Rbima. To support the local troops Slialiu sent Ibdaji 
Yishvaiiath tlie founder of tlie family of the Poona Peshwas. lialaji 
joined Haibatrav and they two fell back on Purandbar. A battle 
was foui>;bt which the iNlaratba.s claim as a victory but which seem-' 
to have been a defeat a.s they afterwards retreated to the fStilpa pa^'. 
In 171 1 the first 1 ’eshwa Halaji \ ishvaiiath (171 1- 1720) succi'cdtd 
in proetiriti^ the release of the Patit Sai.hiv, who was eotitined at 
Ilitij^anj^aon about forty mih-s ea.-.t of I’oona by Dam.iji Thorat a 
partisan of Kolhapur. In return for this .sei\ iee the Pant Sachi\ ’s 
mother presented Pialaji with all the Pant Saehiv’s rif^hts in 
Puraiidhar and ^uive him the fort as a jilaci' of safety for his familv 
whose head-quarters had been at Siisvad. This tratisfer was confirmed 
by Shahu. In 1 7o0 Ttetfeiithaler notices tlu' liill forts of Lohogad 
and Purandhar ' Th»' fort conlinncd in the posscs.siou of tin' Peshwa 
till, in 1702, Ibi^ditin.ilhniN . the tincle of the fourth PcshwaMadhatiiiv 
(1701 - 17721. bestowed it on the Ptirandhare fiimily." After the 
murder of the fifth Peshwa Xtirayatirav ( 1 772-72. i. on the 30th ot 
January I < . 1, his pregnant widow (iani^ftbiii was carried for safciv 
to Puratidhar by A.-ina Fadnax is and llaripant Phadke. On thcl Stii 
of April the birth of it son to ( iiitio;ib;ii at I’tti’itnilhar was a detith- 
blow to Uaoluitiiitlirii v’.s hopes of becomino Pcsliwii.'* A short tinie 
afterwiirds h'tters, intercepted by llaripant near Burhiinpur. shnwi d 
that a plot Wits formed by Morolm, Ihijiiba. and Babdji Xaik to sci/e 
Saklnli'iittt liaptt. Niiiiii. ( binoabiii. and tin,' infant Madhavrav. all 
of xvhotn. to eseiipe the ('hill damjis of Piuiindluir. had come to live 
in SasXiid dttriit^ tin' rains. They heard of this conspiraev on tin' 
doth ot .lane, iind at onct' tied to the fort. In 177o Xiina and 
Fiiklnir.'itn leipu returned to Pitrandlntr and from Purandhar manased 
all stiite attiurs.' After mueh discussion,'' on the 1st of May 
1 / .o, the treaty of Purandluir was settled and signed by Sakhnriini 
Hajm and Aiina ladnitvis on behalf of the Peshwa and bv Coloiul 
I pton on behalf of tin' Beiierid fioxernment. Thi' chief proxusions 
of the treaty xvere that .Salsetto or territorx' x'ieldino f.'to.ooo 
( Rs. tWo/.7is) a year, and Broach and territorv worth fdO.OO'i 
( Rs. .? Jiihli.i) more, should be left with the F.ngiish and T12fk()l)0 
( Rs. 12 liil.lm) should be paid to them on account of xx'ar expensts : 
that the trciity xxith Riurhuuathrax' should be annulled : that the 
I'.nolish should return to oarrison and Raolmnathrax's armx' be 
disbanded xvithin a month ; and that Raghunathrax' should receixe an 
establishment and live at Kopargaon on the Cfodiivari.'' In 177'. 
fearing the groxving strength of liis cousin Moroba. ATina Fadnavis 
retired to Puratidhar and agreed to bring Raghunathrav to Poona, 


‘ f Us*. 1 ipti.iii tIist<irii|uo ut tIeo_T.xpIii*]ue dot' Iinle. I. 4S4. 
i.r.nit iMilTs M mulcts, a-JC. “ ' (trant Hurt's M.mUh.4s, .ttis. 

(mint I'urt s -M.ir.ith.ts, .auo. 

HetaiU i.f the itis.:us3ion .ire t'lven uiuler Historv, P.irt II. 'i.XO - ‘260 
(jrant Duft 3 ilarath.is. StKt-rt'M 
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provided no harm should come to him and his property. On the 8th 
of June Haripant Phadke and Mahadji Sindia joined Nana at 
Purandhar, and by a bribe of £90,000 (E,s. 9 lakhs) gained Holkar to 
Nana’s side. In 1796, alarmed at the threatened attack of Sindia and 
his minister Baloba on Poona, Nana again fled to Purandhar fort.^ 
In 1817 Purandhar was one of the three forts which Mr. Elphinstone 
the English Resident at Poona summoned Bajirav to dehver as a 
pledge that Trimbakji Denglia would be surrendered. It was 
restored to Bajirav after a few months.^ In the last Slaratha 
war, after the capture of Sinhgad, Major Eldridge with four 
companies of the Bombay European Regiment and four companies 
of Rifles marched through the Purandhar pass to the north of the 
fortress. A detachment under Major Thatcher, consisting of three 
companies of the Bombay European Regiment, and five companies 
of Madras and Bombay Native Infantry, marched on the 8th for 
the south end of the fort. The head-quarters and the rest of the 
division continued the march during the 9th, 10th, and 11th, and 
arrived by way of Jejuri in a position three miles north of the forts 
of Purandhar and Vajirgad. Within four miles of the camp at the 
village of Sasvad was a strong stone building the Peshwa’s fortified 
palace, in which a party of 200 men, Arabs ISidhis and Hindustanis, 
had shut themselves with small guns and made a show of opposition. 
The walls were so substantial that six-poimders did them no harm. 
Eighteen-pounders were then brought, but, though these also seemed 
to make no impression on the walls, they had sufficient effect on the 
mind of the garrison to induce them to surrender at discretion. The 
operations against the forts were short. On the 14th of March a 
mortar battery opened on them ; and on the 15th Vajirgad admitted 
a British garrison. As this place commanded Purandhar the 
commandant had to accept the terms given to the garrison of 
Vajirgad ; and the British colours were hoisted on the 16th.^ In 
1815, during Raghoji Bhangria’s disturbances, troops were sent to 
Purandhar in case the insurgents might seize the fort.^ 

E,a'jiria'ch.i, or the Royal Terrace, is an isolated double-peaked 
fortified hill on the main line of the Sahyadris, about six miles as the 
crow flies and ten by path north of the Bor pass. From the Konkan, 
thickly wooded at the base, its sides rise about 2000 feet in steep 
rock slopes which, as they near the crest of the hill, grow gradually 
treeless and bare. Above the crest, from the flat hill top rises a 
rocky neck about 200 feet high, with, at either end. a short fortified 
tower-like head, the inner ShrivarJIaui that is Luck's Increase, 
high and pointed, the outer Manranjan that i.s the Ileart-Gladdener, 
lower and flat-topped. 

A tongue of land about 300 yards broad, joins the Rajmachi 
terrace to the rough plateau that runs along the crest of the 
Sahj'adris north from Khandala. 
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‘ Grant DiitFs Marathrts, 523. - Grant Duff’s Marath.ts, 634, 640. 

■* Blacker’s MarAtha War, 241-242. Pemlhari and Manttha War Papers, 259. 
■■ Compare Part H. p. 308. 
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Across this tongue of land, about half a mile from the foot of the 
central hill top, runs a strong stone wall, seventeen feet high and 
eight thick witli a parapet loopholed for musketry and at intervals 
with bastions pierced for cannon. Within this line of wall a wide 
stretch of tilled woodland ensures for the garrison a full supply of 
grain, grass, and fuel. From this upland, at a safe distance from 
the neighbouring heiglits, the central hill top rises three to four 
hundred feet high, a slieer black overhanging cliff crowned by a 
battlemented peak, and towards the west strengthened by a double 
line of encircling walls. On the cre.st of the neck that joins the 
two peaks, fronting a small temple of Bhairav, stand three old stone 
lamp -pillars or diptndh and two small quaintly-carved stone 
charger.s ready saddled and bridled for the gocl. The temple, which 
is little more than a hut, has three pairs of small black stone images 
of Bhairav and his wife Jogeshvari, presented, according to the temple 
servant, by .Shivaji, tShahii, and Bajirav I’esliwa. 

From either end of the neck rise the steep fortified sides of 
Bhrivardhan and Manranjan. Slirivardhan, the eastern and higher 
fort, less sheer to the south than to tlie north, is in places strengthened 
by a triple' lino of wall. On the soutli side, through the ruined 
gateway, is reached a cliamber cut in tlic rock once used as a granary 
or storehouse, and close by a large open rock-cut reservoir. On the 
nortli, in a narrow ledge of the steep cliff, hollowed into the hill 
and always sheltered from the .sun, is a cistern with an unfailing 
supply of pure water. The inner fortification, with a few ruined 
dwellings, encloses the central peak, the r/ndlii or stronghold.' 
Manranjan the outer hill, less completely protected by nature, is 
very carefully fortified with two high strong lines of wall. Of 
tliese the outer line, running along the crest of the cliff, encloses 
some cisterns and reservoirs of cut-stone ; the inner, encircling the 
Hat hill top. has within it the [)owder magazine, a long low tomb-like 
rootless budding of \ery closely fitting cut-stone, and close to it the 
ruins of the captain’s house and a cistern. The western wall 
coinmaiids the mind-pleasing or maa-i’o iijaii prospect that gives the 
fort its name. Below lies the royal terrace wooded and stream- 
furrowed to the north, bare and well tilled to the west, and to the 
south laid (Jilt in fields with a .small lake and a sliady hamlet 
of Ivoli huts. Aorth and soutli. beyond the plateau, stretches the 
main line of the Sahviidri liills, their sides rising from deep evergreen 
forests in bare lilacli clitts, to the rough thinly-wooded part-tilled 
terrace that stretches eastward.s into the lii'ccan plaiji and along the 
crest of the Sahyadris. which is Inokmi liy wild rocky peaks and 
headlands fioin Hai ishchandi'agad fifty miles to the north to Bhojya 
I'lghteen miles to tin* south. \\ estwarfls stretch outlying spurs and 
langcs A\ ith deep water-worn valleys and steep well-wooded sidi's. 
far oft to the right ri.se Mjihuli, (rotaura. Tungar, and the Salsetto 
nils in tiont, beyond the long flat backs of Matherdn and Prabal, 
le the harbour island and city of Bombay ; and to the left sweeps 


foits^ P* . ^'’‘‘*** er iiiipcr fort. But unlike most fVce.m liill- 

neither a 'mos * " *"'\cr held by .Musalnians ami us tiimugliout [luiely Hindu «ith 

ntitmi a mo3.,ue no. .an nl.juj,, one or other of cvlueh us found in most Deccan forts. 
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the long range of hills that by Nagothna and Sagargad passes from 
the Sahyadris to the extreme -svest of Alibag.' 

The first notice of Rajmachi is in 1648 when it was taken by 
Bhivaji.” In 1713 the fort surrendered to Angria,® and was ceded 
by him in 1730 to the second Peshwa Bajirav (1721 - 1740).* In 
1776 the impostor Sadoba, a Kanoja Brahman who called himself 
Sadashivrav Bhau, took the greater part of the Konkan and came to 
the Bor pass. Here he was opposed and his troops checked for a 
time but he headed them with spirit and carried the pass and 
Bajmachi sent him offers of submission. Pretended overtures of 
submission were made to him by the Poona ministers by which he 
was for a short time amused, imtil two of the Peshwa’ s officers 
suddenly fell on him in the neighbourhood of Bajmachi, when his 
whole force fled to the Konkan, and Sadoba escaped to Bombay.® In 
the Maratha war of 1818 the fort surrendered without resistance.® 

Ha'jtir, ten miles west of J imnar, is a large village on the left bank 
of the Kukdi, with in 1881 a population of .3037. In the ^ullage, 
surrounded by three or four large flat stones and apparently at one 
end of a raised scat or pavement, about six inches from the ground, 
is a standing- stone or uhJii dJtond. It is an undressed block of 
stone of which 5' 6" are above ground roughly square with faces 
varying in breadth from one foot to one foot and a quarter, the top as 
if half-sliced away. One of the large stones, laid on small rough stones 
to the left of the standing stone, measures 4' IV long by 1' 9" broad 
and 9" thick. The length of the raised pavement in front of the 
standing stone is 7' 10" and the breadth 6' lO". There are no signs 
of tools and no letters. The people say it has been there since the 
beginning of time or mul-pdmtn. It is not worshipped and they do 
not know who set it up. It was men not the Pandavs. About tliirty 
yards to the west is a platform with large rough stones. A little 
further on the right, buried all but a few inches, is a Sati stone, 
and about twenty yards further west a second standing stone roughly 
pointed with o' 2 " above ground and faces about two feet broad. 

About a hundred yards to the east of the village are the remains of 
three IMusalman buildings of dressed stone. The first on the 
right is a ruined tomb of which nothing but the plinth is left. The 
next on the left is about twenty feet square and is in fair repair 
except that the dome is gone. Inside are throe tombs two of men 
and one of a woman. There is an inscription over the north door. 
A few paces to the north-west is a small mosque about eighteen feet 
by sixteen, with plain masonry walls and a brick dome. Over the 
prayer niche is an inscription of two luies. There were corner 
minarets and a cornice but they are ruined. On the top of a mound, 
about a hundred paces to the north of the village, to the west is 
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' From R.ljmtichi, as the crow flics, Mtilmli is aliout forty-si.x miles and Ootaura 
forty-seven miles ; Bombay thirty-eight miles ; Tuiigiir, Kiim.andurg, and Sassu 
Navghar hills form one range extending from forty-two to tifty-two miles and 
Sagargad is thirly-flve miles. 

■ (Ir.aiit nulFs Warath.is, 63. ’Grant DiifTs Mar.tthAs, 193. 

^ Grant Diift’s llarAthiis, 231. ’ Grant DulTs Manlthas, 397. 

'• Fendhan and Maiatha tVar Pajiers, 2.58. In these papers the fort is mentioned 
as Raiy, Machee. 
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a ruined roofles.s temple of Mahadev with low walls. In the east face 
is a door with a carved threshold stone apparently belonging to a 
twelfth or thirteenth century temple. In front of the temple, about 
twenty feet to the east, is a row of old stones. On the left is a defaced 
stone r^dth the remains of an open hand upheld in sign of blessing, 
a proof that the stone is a Sati stone. The nest is a much defaced 
cobra stone or Nag Raj. The third is the upper part of a broken 
Sati stone. In the right corner, at the foot of the stone, is the 
figure of a dead man and a horse in the panel above. Near the top 
of the stone is an open right hand. The fifth and sixth stones are 
two battle stones too worn to be read. About two paces to the east 
are two carved stones. On the stone to the right in the lowest 
of three panels are the Sati and her lord both lying down. In the 
panel above is the woman going to the place of sacrifice seated on a 
horse and holding something in her upstretched hands. In the top 
panel a man and woman worship what seems like a ling above and a 
bull below. 

Approached from the east the stone buildings of the Musabnan 
tomb and mosque are notable, and behind is a fine view of the great 
square shoulders of Chavand blocking the mouth of the Kukdi valley. 
To the left is the Kukdi valley, to the right are the castellated tops 
of Shambhu, and behind and over-topping it the wild shoulder of 
Karkumba. 

EAnjakgaox. Ra'njangaon, nine miles south-west of Sirur, M-ith in 1881 a 
population of 1392, has a famous temple of Ganpati. Rfinjangaon is 
said to bo the scene of one of the eight incarnations of Ganpati. 
The temple is said to occupy the site of a Hemadpanti temple 
of which four pillars remain, two of them at the entrance to the 
enclosure. The present shrine is said to have been built about 200 
years ago by Chintamanrav Maharaj the second of the Chinchvad 
Devs. The temple consists of a hall or maiulnp with rows of wooden 
pillars and an outer and inner .shrine. The outer .shrine or ante- 
chamber is surmounted by a small spire and the inner shrine by a 
large .spire both rough looking. The large spire rises in four tiers 
the lowest tier being the widest. Each of the three upper tiers is 
ornamented with a frieze. A .small pot or flanked by four 

minarets completes the spire. In front of the hall is a stone rat, 
the carrier of Ganpati. To the north of the temple is a corridor 
with fifteen arches in front, each arched compartment roofed by 
a low conical vault. I he arcade is the gift of the I'ovar familv. A 
flight of steps leads to the flat corridor roof which is a favourite 
place of resort during the large fair on Cnnr.^hchntnrthi in August- 
beptember v hen about lOOO pcoph' assembh'. ()n tlu' ('xtreme west 
beyond the shrine and joined to it is a tiny shrim; of IMahadev. The 
temple enjoys a yearly Government cash grant of about £161 
(Rs. IGlUj and land as.se.s.sed at £3 lO.s-. 6</. (Rs. 3-31). 

In 1731 Ranjangaon was plundered by the Moghals.i In 1827 
Captain Cluncs notices Ranjangaon with 140 houses, nine shops, 
several wells, and a rest-house.’ 

1 Grant Duff’s Marath.ts, 276 
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Roti, a small village seven miles north-east of Supe, with in 1881 
a population of 229, has a temple of Tukai Devi built by the Medhe 
family. The temple is quadrangular and built of cut-stone. In 
honour of the goddess the Medhe family give a large feast to Brah- 
mans twice a year, one on the full-moon of Chaitra or March- April 
and the other on the bright eighth of Ashcin or Sept.-Oct. A yearly 
fair is held at the temple on the bright ninth of Hugh or Jan.-Feb. 

Sa'kar Pa'tlia'r, four and a half miles south of Lonavla station’^ is 
a raised plateau, 3000 feet above the sea or about 500 feet higher than 
Matheran (2460). The plateau is extensive® and fairly wooded with 
good building sites on the west close to the edge of the Sahyadris, 
some of them commanding very fine views. At the back and to the 
east of the building sites is a nicely wooded ridge. The neighbourhood 
has beautiful walks and rides and the country to the south, along the 
edge of the Sahyadris, is mountainous and well wooded with good big 
game shooting. The water-supply is from a little lake on the plateau 
with a twenty-five feet high dam and an area of three acres. Allowing 
for evaporation and other losses the lake is calculated to hold about 
3,000,000 gallons or 12,000 gallons a day for 250 days. In 1883, in 
sanctioning Sakar Pathar as a health-resort, Government observed 
that the creation of a new sanitarium in an accessible position like 
Sakar Pathar, near the line of rail and connected with it by a road 
passable for wheeled traffic, with a good climate, fair water-supply, 
and fine scenery, would bo a great advantage to dwellers both in 
Bombay and in the Deccan. licases were granted on the same terms 
as the Matheran and Mahabaleshvar leases. No applicant is to be 
allotted more than one site, and each is to be bound to build a house 
within three years or to forfeit his claim to the site.^ 

Sa'svad, on the left bank of the Karha about sixteen miles south- 
east of I’oona, is a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Purandhar 
sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 5684. Sasvad stands on 
the old Poona-Satara road by the Babdev and Diva pu.sses. The 
1872 census showed 6416 people of whom 6147 were Hindus and 
269 Musalmaus ; and the 1881 census showed a decrease of 463 or 
5684, of whom 5435 were Hindus and 249 Musalnians. A weekly 
market is held on Monday when the chief ai'ticle of trade is grain 
from the villages round. Besides the sub-divisional revenue and 
police offices Sasvad has a municipality, dispensary, post-office, two 
old palaces, a mosque built entirely of llemadpanti pillars and 
stones, and a temple. The municipality, wliich was established 
in 1879, had in 1882-83 an income of £271 (Rs. 2710) and an 
expenditure of £253 (Rs. 2530). In 1883 the dispensary treated 
twentv in-patients and o~)17 out-patients at a cost of £70 I2s. 
(Rs. 706). Sasvad was the original Deccan home of the Peshwa 
family.* Outside of the town and across the river is the old Peshwds’ 


' Two other roads lead to S.ikar T.lth.ir both from Poona one Kfty -three miles by 
Paud, Bhorkas, and Jambhulua, and the other about forty-five miles by the Bombay 
road. 

- The plateau is large enough for huuilreds of houses besides room for a race- 
course and cricket gi'ouud . Mr. J . G. Moore, G. S. 

^ Government Kesolution, Revenue Dep.irtment, S569 of 21st ttovember 1883. 

^ Grant Duff's Marathds, 144. In 1713 Balaji, the first Peshwa, fled to Sasvad and 
here also he died in 1720. Ditto, ISO, 200. 
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palace 'which is now used as a Collector's bungalow and office. The 
palace hears marks of English shot. A large temple of Sangamcshvar 
ndth steps leading to the river, stands on a small delta of land at the 
meeting of the Karha and one of its feeders. Round the chief temple 
are small shrines, tombs, and sati stones. Xearthe temple is the I 

fortified palace of the Purandhare Brahman family, who were closely ' 
allied to the Peshwas for nearly a ccntni'y.^ In a revenue statement 
of about 1790 Saswer apirears as the head of a subdiffision in the J unnar > 
sarkdr with a revenue of £176-5 (Rs. 17,6-50)." In 1818 the palace 
for ten days withstood the attack of General Pritzler’s division. 

About i840 the Amirs of Sind were confined in Sasvad. Though 
prisoners they were allowed to shoot and the neighbourhood of 
Sasvad was thoroughly cleared of wolves.'’ In 1837 Sa.svad had a 
nursery garden. 

Shambhudev Hill is a detached height in the Bhima vaBey 
within the -village limits of Bibi about twelve miles north-west of 
Khed. The hill is in the form of a truncated cone and is crowned 
by a temple of Shambhu. The holiness of the hill has left its sides 
a* picturesque contrast to the surrounding barren heights. The 
temple is built within a quadrangle and has minutely carved 
Avooden brackets over the pillars at the entrance to the hall or 
manda]}. On a ledge above the ling are some wooden figures and 
the inside of the temple is painted by a Sonar with frescoes one of 
them a curious representation of a railway train with a Raja driver.'‘ 
Small fairs are held on the full-moon of t'hnitra or )March-April and 
on the Mondays of Shruran or July-Augu.st. 

Shivne, a small A'illagc eight miles south of Kliadkala, rvith in 
1881 a population of 861, has a weekly market on Tuesday. 

Sinde hamlet, close to Bhamboli in Khcd, seven miles Avest of 
Chakan, has within its limits the hill of Bhamchandra Avith some 
old Buddhist caves. Tin' hill rises steep from the plain on the south 
and Avest and has the caves in the southern scarp. A difficult climb 
leads to a cistern on thi' right Avhieh the villagers call Sita’s Bath. 

A little further, after rounding a jutting neck, comes the chief 
caA'c of the group dedicated to Bhamchandra )MahadeA'. The caA’C 
is small and faces south-west, and has a cistern to its left. The 
entrance, Avhich is eight feet high by thirteen AA"ide with a small 
arched dooi'Avay in the centre, is clo.sed. The caAc is nearly square 
(15' X 14') and seven feet high Avith a fiat roof. Four pillars. tAvo on 
either side, divide the cave into tliree parts. Kaeh of the tAA'O 
compartments is adorned Avilh a pilaster much like the pillars, and 
each has a niche AA'ith pdlared jambs and canopy. In the middle 
are traces of a ihiglmljii or a round base five feet in diameter Avithin 
a square mark Avliere it once stood. The umlmdla is cut out of the 
roof. The pillars ari' massive and square but tAvice chamfered off 
halfAA’ay up so as to be octagonal. Tlu' capitals luiAc massiA’o 


1 Orant r)iifr.s Marttli.us, ISO. = AVan'ng's Mai.Uh.'us, 240. 

® Murraj 's Bombay Hamlliook (Xcav Edition), lO;!. 

’■I lie ongiii of the Kuja-driver railway train fresco may be the fact th.at His 
Llighnes.s Holkar, the former owner of the \ilUioe, is fond of eiiL'ine-drivini;. Mr. H E. 
AA inter, C . S, or. 
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projection on all four sides. In an inner shrine of the temple are 
a ling and a figure of Buddha or a Tirthankar. The figure is carved 
on a detached stone and may once have ornamented the ddghoha. 
An elaborately sculptured doorway separates the inner from the 
outer cave. The doorway is two feet wide by four feet high with 
carvings chiefly of human figures. The cave has no horse-shoe arch 
or Buddhist rail ornaments. The soft rock of the hill has weathered 
away in places, and the screen or doorway dividing the two shrines 
has been cemented by the villagers to keep it in its place. Further 
on is a cell or cavern, and at some little distance in the middle of a 
difficult escarpment is a cave, at the end of which is a winding 
cavernous road, low and narrow, said to pass several miles into the 
hill. Higher up are one or two inaccessible caves, and beyond on 
the west is another small cave. The ministrant of Bhamchandra 
Mahadev enjoys land in Bhamboli village.’^ 

Sinh.gad. or Kondhana fort, about twelve miles south-west of 
Poona, stands on one of the highest points of the Sinhgad-Bhuleshvar 
range 4322 feet above sea level and about 2300 feet above the Poona 
plain. Not far to the east of Sinhgad the range divides the main 
range running east to Bhuleshvar and a branch joined to Sinhgad by 
a high narrow ridge running south-east to Purandhar. On the north 
and south Sinhgad is a huge rugged mountain with a very steep 
ascent of nearly half a mile. From the slopes rises a great wall of 
black rock more than forty feet high, crowned by the nearly ruined 
fortifications of Sinhgad. 

The fort is approached irregularly by pathways and regularly by 
two gates. The pathways, which are almost impassable except to 
the hillmen or Mavlis, are bounded by high and steep ridges on 
the east and south. The gates are on the north-east and south-east ; 
the north-east or Poona gate is at the end of a winding ascent up 
the profile of a steep rocky spur ; the easier Kalyan or Konkan gate 
stands at the end of a less ditticult ascent guarded by three gateways 
all stronglv fortified and each commanding the other. The ordinary 
mode of ascent to the fort is by sitting ou a board hung by ropes to 
two bamboo poles and with a smaller board for a foot rest. 

The fortifications, which consist of a strong stone wall flanked with 
towers, enclose a nearly triangular space about two miles round. 
Though genci'ally triangular tlie summit is very irregular rising in 
many places within the walls into low rugged eminence.s.- The north 
face of the fort is naturally very strong ; the south face, which was 
easily taken by the English in LS IS, is the weakest The triangular 
plateau within the walls is used as a health-resort by the European 
residents of Poona in April and May. and has several bungalows. 
The plateau commands a splendid view on all sides. 

The earliest mention of the fort, which was known as Kondhana 
until in 1647 Shivaji changed itsnameto Sinhgad or the Lion's Fort, 
is in 1340 when the Delhi empei-or ^luhammad Tughlik (132-j - 1351) 
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^ The late Mr. G. H. Johns, C. S. 

^ The greatest extent of the summit from e.ast to west is about 3000 feet and 
about 2.)00 feet from north to soutli. Its irregular shape, which conforms to the 
direction of tlie scarped sides of the rock on which the walls stand, deprives it of a 
diagonal proportional to these diiiieusions. Blacker 's Maritha War, 240. 

B 866—56 
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marched against it. Nag Naik, its Koli chieftain, opposed Muhammad 
with great bravery, but was forced to take refuge within the M alls of 
the fort. As the only way to the hill top was by a narrow rock-cut 
passage, Mirhammad, after fruitless attempts on the works, blockaded 
the fort. At the end of eight months, as their stores failed them, 
the garrison left the fort and 3Iuhammad returned to Daulatahad.' 
In 1486 Kondhana appears among the Poona forts M’hich fell to Malik 
Ahmad, the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty (1490-1608), on his 
capture of Shi\-ner.- In 1043 Jijibai the mother of Shiva ji M as taken 
prisoner by the ^lusalman governor of Trimbak, but released and 
conveyed to Kondhdna.® As regent for the x\.hmadnagar king Shahaji 
held Kondhana among other Poona forts.^ IVhen, in 1637, Shahaji, 
pursued by the Bijapur forces from Lohogad to Kondhana and from 
Kondhana to the Konkan, agreed to enter Bijapur ser\'ice. he gave up 
five Poona forts of which Kondhana seems to have passed to Bijapur 
and the other four to the Moghals.® In 1647 Shivaji gained Kondhana 
by a large bribe to its Musalman commandant and changed its name to 
Sinhgad or the Lion’s Den.*' In 1662 on the approach of a Moghal 
army under Shaiste Khan, Shivaji tied from Supa to Sinhgad, and 
from Sinhgad he made his celebrated surprise on Shaiste Khhn’s 
residence in Poona. He sent tMo Bnihmans in advance to make 
preparations. One evening in April a little before sunset Shivdji 
Set out from Sinhgad ndth a considerable body of foot soldiers. 
These he posted in small parties along the road, and took M'ith him 
to Poona only Yesaji Kank, Tfuiaji iMalusrc, and tMcntv-fivc Mdvlis. 
The Brahmans had M'on over some of the iManithiis in Shaiste Khdn’s 
employ. liicy ananged that tMO parlies of iMarathas should enter 
the toM'ii, one as if a Mcdding party, the oilier as if bringing prisoners, 
and that Shivaji and his tM-en tv-five Miivlis should' jiass in with 
them. Shivaji's par ty passed in safety, jmt on tlnir arnrour, and at 
the (lead ot niglrt, by .-('cr-et M'ays. reached the Khan's house. The 
house was well knr>wn to Sliiraji as it Mas the residence of his 
father’ s nraiiager D.-idaji Koirdadev. They errtcred through the 
cook-house, killed the co(jk', and as they M’ei'e cutting through a 
built-up M-indoM' the alarm Mas raiserl. Three of the Miivlis 
entered .Sliaiste Khan’s rooiir, but two fell irrto a cisterrr of M'ater, and 
the thirel. tliough he cut oil Shaiste Khan's thumb, Mas killed by 
his spear. Tmo slave girls dragged Sliaiste Khan to a place of 
.safety, ihe Marathas killed iiiaiiy of liis folloM'crs. cut to pieces some 
of the M'omen. and chopped oft the head id an old man whom they 
took tor Sli;li-tc Kluin. The kettledrums beat an alarm, and the 
Mariitlias I’. tii. il. ligliling torches and burning boiifii’cs as they M'ent 
up Singliad hill in derision ot the Moghuls.' Ni-'xt morning a 
body of Moghal hoi’sc galhippi-d toMards the fort. An unexpected 


^ ^tackintosh in I r.Tii '.act ions Tt' irnlsay ( teM)or,at*liu;al Society, T, leg ; Ttriocs' Ferishta, 
.. • I'.re.o's' 1-crislita, III ftn. ' C i ,int I Hilt's .Maueh.i.s, 4tl. 

Sli.ili.iii hclil Kon.llnina ami Fiirai illi.ir, liciiio at the head of the coverniiieiit, aa 
under tlie Mnhainniadan j;oveinnicnts, these two foi ts Miie leseived by the king 

and never entrusted to C.aiit Diitl’a .Marathas, note 1 

idliot ami Dowson, Vll, Grant Untl’s Mar.ithas, .'id 

Grant Duft’a Marftthds, CO. 

Elliot and DowBon, VII.g70.271 ; Giant DuH’s Mar.tthitu, 88, 
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lii’e of musketry threw them into confusion and they retired 
in disorder. A party of Shivaji’s horse fell on them and they 
took to flight, the first time that Moghal cavalry were chased by 
Marathas. A second attempt was made to invest Sinhgad, but the 
siege was not pressed. For some time after this Sinhgad continued 
to be Shivaji’s head-quarters. In 1664, hearing of his father’s death, 
Shivaji came to Sinhgad after the sack of Surat, and spent some days 
in performing his father's funeral rites. To Sinhgad he returned in 
November I6ti4, after plundering the town of Ahmadnagar, defeat- 
ing the Bijapur troops with great slaughter, and sacking and 
burning Yengurla.i In April 166-5 a fresh Moghal force invested 
Purandhar and blockaded Sinhgad,- where were Shivaji’s wife and 
his mother's relations. Finding their rescue impossible, as all the 
roads were blockaded, Shivaji sued for forgiveness from the 
Moghal general Raja Jaysiug. Raja Jaysing accepted his offer of 
submission, the siege was stopped, 7000 per.sons men women and 
children came out of Sinhgad fort, and the Moghals took possession.^ 
In the treaty which followed Shivaji gave to Jaysing twenty of his 
thirty-twi) forts, among them Purandhar and Sinhgad with all their 
dependent districts. In 16GG Jaysing placed strong garrisons in 
Si ihgad, Lohogad, and Purandhar, but in December of the same year, 
after his escape from Delhi. Shivaji regained all these foils. In 1667 
Shivaji obtained from Aurangzeb the title of Raja and his father’s 
districts of Poona. Chakan, and Supa, but Sinhgad and Purandhar 
were kept by the iloghals. Shivaji resolved to take them, and his 
capture of Sinhgad in 1670 forms one of the most daring exploits 
in Maratha history. 

As Sinhgad was commanded by a celebrated soldier Ude Bdn with 
a choice Rajput garrison, it was deemed impregnable. Security had 
made the garrison somewhat negligent, and Shivaji formed a plan 
for surprising the fort. The enterprise was entrusted to Tanaji 
Malusre who offered to surprise Sinhgad if he was allowed to take 
his younger brother Suryaji and 1000 picked Mavlis. Accordingly, 
in February 1G70. a thousand 51avlis under Tanaji and Suryaji set out 
from Raygad in Kolaba. and, taking dittereut paths, met near Sinhgad 
on the night of the dark ninth of Md(jh. Tanaji divided his men into 
two parties. One partv under his brother Survaji he left at a little 
dist ance with orders to advance if necessary : the other partv under 
his own command lodged themselves undiscovered at the foot of 
Sinhgad rock. 4Vhen it grew dark, choosing the sheer south- 
west gorge as the part least likely to be guarded, one of the 
Mavlis climbed the rock and made fast a rope ladder up which the 
rest crept one by one. Each, as he gained the top. lay down.* In 
spite of their care, before 300 of tlxem had reached the top, some 
movement alarmed the garrison. One of them drew near, but was 
silently slain by an arrow. Still the alarm spread, and the noise of 


' r.rant ButTs Martth.-ls, 88,80-90. 

^ (Jiaut Diiti's .MarathAs. 9-2 ; Elliot amt Dowaon, VII. 272-273. 

^ E li it auil Uowson, VII. 273. 

^ I’lie old people of Sinhgad fort say that the rope was taken by a large lizard or 
ghor/iifi/, who also dragged up Tatutji "who made fast the rope and enabled the MAvlis 
to climb up. Mr. J. McL. Campbell, C. .S. 
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voices and of a running to arms showed Tanaji that a rush forward 
was his only chance of surprise. The Mdvlis plied their arrows in 
the direction of the voices, till a blaze of blue lights and torches 
showed the Rajputs armed or arming and discovered their assailants. 
In the de.spcrate fight that followed Tanaji fell. The ^Idvlis lost 
heart and were beating a retreat to the ladder when Suryaji, 
Tanaji's brother, met them with the reserve. He rallied them, asked 
them if they would leave their leader’s body to be tossed into a pit 
by Mhars, told them the ropes were broken, and there was no 
retreat ; now was the time to prove themselves Shivaji’s Mavlis. 
They turned with spirit and, shouting their war-cry, ‘ Har Har, 
Mahadev,’ dashed on the garrison, and, after a desperate fight in 
which 300 Mavlis and 500 Rajputs were slain or disabled, gained 
the fort. Besides those who were slain or wounded in the fort, 
many Rajputs who ventured over the erest of the roek were dashed 
to pieces. 1 A thatched house turned into a bonfire flashed the news 
to Shivaji in Raygad fort inKolaba about thirty miles west of Singhad. 
Contrary to his custom, Shivaji gave each of the assailants a silver 
bracelet and honoured their leaders with rich rewards. He grieved 
over Tanaji and said, playing on the name of the fort, Singhad, the 
lion’s fort, is taken but the lion is slain ; I have gained a fort and 
lost Tanaji. Suryaji was made commandant of Sinhgad,^ and a high 
masonry wall was built across the top of the gorge which the 
Mavlis had scaled. In 168-5 Aurangzeb ordered posts or thdnds 
to be placed in the country between Junnar and Sinhgad. In 
February 17U0 Rajaram, the second son of Shivdji, took shelter in 
Sinhgad and died a month later. Between 1701 and 1703 Aurangzeb 
besieged Sinhgad. After a three and a half months’ siege the fort 
was bought from the commandant and its name changed to 
Bakshindabaksh or God’s Gift. In 1706, as soon as the Moghal 
troops marched from Poona to Bijnpur, Shankraji Xardyan Sachiv, 
chief manager of the country round, retook Sinhgad and other places. 
The loss of Sinhgad was a great grief to xVurangzeb and aggravated 
the illness of which in the next year he died. He sent Ziilfikar 
Khan to take Sinhgad. The garrison vielded from want of supplies, 
but as soon us Zulfikar retired, from the same cause the hill was 
speedily retaken by Shankrhji Narayan.^ In 1750 Tarabiii, the grand- 
mother and keeper of the prisoner chief of Satara, on pretence of 
paying her devotions at her husband Rajaram’s tomb in Sinhgad, 
endeavoured to persuade the Pant Sachiv to declare for her as head 
of the 51aratha empire.^ In 1750 Balaji Peshwa arranged that the 
Pant Sachiv should give him Sinhgad in exchange for the forts of 
Tung and Tikona in the Bhor state.^ On his defeat by Yashvantrav 
Holkar at the battle of Poona on the 25th of October 1802, Bajirav 
Peshwa fled to Sinhgad. From Sinhgad, where he remained three days, 
Bdjiray sent an engagement to Coloncd, afterwards Sir Burry, Close 
the British Resident, binding himself to subsidise six battalions of 


TUiiAji and Ude Ban the Rajput commandant He 150 yards apart 
2 *^"rncr of the fort. Ude Biin is revered a.s a saint or yur. 

* & DufFs itardthds, 180- 181. 

Grant Duff’s Marah4», 270. Grant Duffs MarithW, 272. 
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sepoys and to cede £250,000 (Rs. 25 lakhs) of yearly revenue for 
their support. In May 1817 when Mr. Elphinstone found Bajirav 
levying troops he warned him of his danger and told him that unless 
Trimbakji Denglia, the murderer of Gangadhar Shastri, was given up 
or driven out of the Peshwa’s territory, war with the English must 
follow. Some days passed without any answer from Bajirav and 
then Mr. Elphinstone formally demanded the surrender of Trimbakji 
within a month and the immediate delivery of Sinhgad, Purandhar, 
and Baygad as a pledge that Trimbakji would be surrendered. On the 
7th of May Mr. Elphinstone threatened to surround Poona if Sinhgad 
and the other two forts were not given up in pledge of Trimbakji’ s 
surrender, and, at the last moment, at daybreak on the 9th of 
May, when troops were already mo\’ing round the city, Bajirav 
issued an order for the surrender of the forts. The forts remained 
in British charge till August, when, as the Peshwa agreed to 
the treaty of Poona (13th June 1817), they were restored to him. ^ 
After the battle of Kirkee (5th November), the Marathas ' placed 
some guns under the protection of Sinhgad, but, on the 18th of 
NoA’ember, a detachment sent by General Smith brought away fifteen 
of them without loss.'^ Singhad remained with the Marathas till the 
2nd of March 1818 when it surrendered to General Pritzler. On the 
14th of February General Pritzler marched from Satara and came by 
the Nira bridge to Sinhgad. The march was accomplished -without 
any molestation though the line of march with the train stores and 
provisions stretched four miles and the latter part of the road lay 
among hills with numerous ravines. The siege of Sinhgad was 
begun on the 24th of February. The head-quarters of the force were 
established near a stream about two and a half miles south-east of 
the fort, probably near the village of Kalyan. As one of the avenues 
from the Poona gate on the east communicated with the northern 
vallev, six companies of the second battalion of the 7th Bombay 
Native Infantry and a body of auxiliary horse, invested it on that 
side near Donje village. On the crest of the ridge, opposite that 
extremity, at the distance of 800 yards, a post and battery of one 
eight-inch mortar, one five and a half incli howitzer, and two six- 
pounders were established. The battery opened on the 21st. On the 
22nd four companies of the 2nd battalion of the 15th Madras Nativ'e 
Infantry marched for Poona and were replaced by the remaining four 
companies of the 2nd battalion of the 7th Bombay Native Infantry. 
The mortar battery, which opened on the evening of the 22nd and 
consisted of one ten and three eight-inch mortars and three five 
and a half inch howitzers, was placed under cover of a hill south- 
east of the fort. On the 24th, Captain Davies with 1800 Nizam’s 
reformed horse joined lilajor Shouldham’s post in the northern val- 
lev" from which two six-pounders were ordered to Poona. Opposite 
the south-west angle, about 1000 yards off a battery of two twelve- 
pounders and two six-pounders was established and opened on the 
25th of February. To the right of this battery, 700 and 1000 yards 
from the gate, two breaching batteries, each of two eighteen-pounders. 
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opened on the 28th aj^aiiist that point. By the 1st of March, after 
1417 shells and 22^1 eight-pounder shots had been fired, the 
garrison of 1200 men, 700 of them Gosavis and 400 Arabs, hung out 
a while flag. The garrison were allowed to mareh out on the 2nd of 
March with their personal arms and private jtroperty. The garrison 
engaged to proceed to Elichpur in Berar accompani''d by a guard from 
the British Government, and to bind themselves bv o'iving liostuges 
not to enter into the service of any native state.^ Forty-two guns, 
twenty-five wall pieces, and a quantity of powder and shot wei'e found 
in the fort. Brize property to a vast amount, consisting of pearls 
and diamonds said to have been remo^■ed thei’e for safety by I’oonu 
merchants, was found in Sinligad. iMany of the soldiers carried 
about for several days hats full of pearls jewels and gold ornaments 
for sale without knowing tlicir value being anxious to exchange 
them for money or exchange bills on Bombay ere the f>rize agents 
should discuss the plunder.- Along with other treasure a golden 
image of Gauesh was found hidden in a masonry pillar in Sinhgad 
fort. It was said to be worth i'.3b,000 (Rs. -3 /u7.7/.v) and a ransom of 
£T.'),0Ub (Rs. 1. .30,000) was oliered for it.'^ In 1818 Babaji Pant 
Gokhle. one of the murderers ot the brothers Vaughan at Talegaou, 
was confined by IMr. Elphinstone in Sinhgad where lie died in 183.5.‘ 
In 1862 the fort was described as ruinous with erumbling walls 
and gates in disrepair. The fort was able to hold about 1000 men 
and had ample water with supplies from the neighbouring villages 
of Donje and I’eth Shivapur.® 

Sirur or Ghodnadi,® on the right bank of the Ghod about forty 
miles north-east of Poona, is a municiptd town, the head-quarters of the 
Sirur sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 632.5. Sirur is in the 
extreme west of the sub-division and displaced Pabal in 1867 on its 
transfer from the Ahmadnagar district. Sirur has about 28-3 money- 
lenders trarler.s and sliopkeepers. moik' of wliom are rich. They 
trade in cloth and gi'inn. th<‘ wi’cklv market on Saturday largo 
numbers of cattle and hor.ses are sold. Besides the revenue and 
police offices of the Sirur snb-division the town has a municipality, 
a travellers bungalow, and a post-oflice. The munici])ality was 
establislied in 1868 and in 1882-.S;J luid an ini'ome of £678 (Rs. (i(80) 
and an expenditure of £-312 (Rs. .3120). As early as the beginning of 
the present cmitiiry its healthy situation on the Ghod. midway on the 
main road between Poona and Ahmadnagar, marked out Sirur as a 


‘ ninckcTs W;,r, 2.ari-24I ; Peii.ilidri ami Mardtha War Papcr.s, 240, 241. 

- riltfi ii 1 Lsii.., Ill Iiiili.i. 400. 

MlernlMV (Uiiiici, 2|st .\laicli ISIS, Tins imairp ,s ,„„I,al,lv rcf.Tre.l to m 
Pan.luraim Hai i Ip 4.. note) whan, it is saM to li.-nc ha.l iliaiiioii,l.s for eyes ami teen 
■Stumhal Mith loMols aii.l valm-.l at toOIJO ( Rs, ,al),0(H)). So in .luK ISIS.kiith povcls 
ami other propoi-yv of li.ipiai P.-slm.i, a m'M imaoe of Vislnui m as touml at basik. 
It ».as ni l. , 1 , 1,0, ,an,l weiolm.l :{70 rupees weiolit. It «as tateii hv Baiii.iv with 
him m all Urn « amleriiios in a state p-ihimpiin. It came to XMok in th'e M.uatha war 
JolXl il>Mynihothani-« Asiatic 

J (Oaiit D, ill's .tiardthas, (i.-.4 note 2 ; Deccan Scenes, 46. 

^Government Lists of (a\il Foits (I.Sli"’) 
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suitable site for a cantonment. The station is about 1750 feet above 
the sea, and the country round is hilly and uncultivated. Hills 
rise in a succession of ranges one above the other, stretching for a 
long distance along the north bank of the Ghod. Along the south 
bank, where the station stands, the country is more regular with 
occasional hills and little forest land. Sirur was occujned in 1803. 
The station has a good supply of forage and is barely more than 
one march (thirty-nine miles) from Poona. The garrison of Sirur 
consists of the Poona Auxiliary Horse^ living in neat regimental lines. 

About a third of a mile from the town, a mile from the cantonment, 
and a httle to the north-west of the parade ground, is the graveyard 
with several obelisks and monuments. The most notable monument 
is Colonel Wallace’s tomb, a fluted column about fifteen feet high on 
a three-stepped masonry base.^ On the pedestal is a marble tablet 
with these words : 

Sacred to the memory of Col. William 'Wallace of His Majesty’s 
74th Hegiment of Toot aad Commander of the Force subsidised by 
His Highness the Peshwa. A man respected and beloved for his 
G-allantry, Devoted Public Zeal, Ardent Honourable Rectitude, and - 
Noble Candour. He died at Sirur on the 11th of May 1809 aged 
47 years. 

This seems to be the Colonel Wallace of whom, as Brigadier 
of the trenches at the siege of Gavilgad (7th -loth December 1803) 
in the Second Maratha War, the following story is told. Some 
guns had to be taken by night to a high and difficult position on 
the hill. The officer in charge came to Colonel Wallace and reported 
that it was impossible to take the guns. Colonel Wallace called for 
a light and drawing his papers out of his pocket said: ‘ Impossible, 
it can't be impossible, here it is in the orders.’® It is interesting 
that a man of so admirable a spirit, and, as his epitaph seems 
to show, of so noble a life should still be remembered by the aged 
at Sirur as Sut Punish the Holy Man, and that his tomb, which 
he wisely endowed, should still be worshipped. Colonel Wallace is 
the guardian of Sirur. Tliursday is his great day an< I Sunday also 
is lucky. Tows ottered to get rid of barrenness and other spirit-sent 
ailments never fail and newly married pairs are brought to Colonel 
Wallace, as they are brought to iManiti, that his guardian power may 
drive evil, that is evil spirits, from them. E.xcept Brahmans and 
Marwiiris all Hindus of Sirur and the neighbouring villages, chiefly 
Hamathis, Kimbis, 5[:ilis. Mhars. and Hangs, worship at Wallace’s 
tomb. People, whose wishes have been fultilled or who have been 
freed from diseases, oiler incense', lay flowers before the tomb, and 
distribute cocoanuts. sweetmeats, or coarse sugar. Sometimes 
Knniathis and other flesh-eaters perform a {'cremony called /-andart, 
when a goat is killed outside of the graveyard and the body brought 


'The Poona Horse was raiseil in 1817. The article of the Bassein treaty of 
1802 which ohligcil the Peshwa to maintain a cavalry force was annulled and this 
corps was substituted. (Iraiit l>ulPs Mar.itliAs, ;>(>(), (il.t. 

"The details are. A masonry lease 14' 2' by 12' IV with three steps, the first 
11' h" by h'fi", the second 10' by 8", at d the third (>' by HV' square. The column ia 
15' 4" high, II' b " round the middle, and 14' round the base. The Anierie,in Mission 
Catechist, hiriir- 

’ Welsh'a Military Reminiscences, 1. 196 ; Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, I. 86 -109. 
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in, ofiFered at the tomb, and eaten by the ministrant. The ministrant, 
Dulaba, who is the son of the original pensioner. Colonel AVallace s 
groom, gets the offerings. At harvest time the villagers bring him 
first fruits of grain as naivedya or food for the saintly spirit. The 
Colonel’s ghost still sometimes walks on no-moon and on full-moon 
nights.^ About ten years after Colonel Wallace died General Smith 
tried to stop the yearly endowment of 18-?. (Rs. 9) . Colonel W allace’s 
ghost came and troubled him, and General Smith gave back to 
Dulaba’s father the 18.9. (Rs. 9) a year and set him in charge of the 
whole graveyard. Between 1840 and 1850 the Rev. Mr. French 
tried to stop the worship. It still goes on. At least one kanduri 
or goat-offering took place in 1883 and on the 24th of June 1884 
cocoanuts had lately been offered at the tomb.- 

Supe, on the Ahmadnagar-Satara road thirty-six miles south-east 
of Poona, is the head-quarters of the Bhimthadi sub-division, with in 
1872 a population of 4979 and in 1881 of 4507. Besides the sub- 
di^nsional revenue and pohce offices Supe has a post-office, a Wednes- 
day market, a mosque and a Musalman tomb, and a temple. 

The mosque, which is an old Hemhdpanti temple of JlahMev, 
is said to have been built by Aurangzeb (1658-1707). It is on a 
plinth three feet high, the pillars rising nine feet from the pUnth. 
It has forty pillars sixteen of them embedded in the back and side 
walls and twenty-four open. Some of them are carved only in one 
face and seem to have been pilasters in the Hemadpanti temple. 
Long beam-like stones are laid on the pillar capitals and the squares 
thus formed are domed in the usual cut-corner Hemadpanti style. 
The Musalman tomb, which is outside of the town, belongs to Shah 
Mansur, an Arab who is said to have come to Supe about 1380 and 
to have buried himself alive. Beside the tomb is a mosque and 
rest-house which is locally believed to have been built by the 
emperor Akbar (1550-1605). In a square enclosure raised on a 
plinth of squared stones opposite to the gate on the south is the 
tomb, on the west the mosque and another building said to be a 
place of assembly flanking the mosque on the east. The rest of the 
area is a paved court. The tomb and mosque are whitewashed and 
are daubed all over with the impression of an open hand smeared 
with reddish brown.* The mosque has four small inscriptions in 
Persian which may be translated : 

(1) In the name of the most Merciful God, Muhammad, Husain, 
Haaain, Ah ; (2) There is no God but One, and Muhammad is His 
Prophet ; (3) The foundation of the shrine of Mansur, Araf (the 
knower of God) laid in the year H 1108 (A.D leij); ( 4 ) This is the 
shrine of Latif Sha h. 


‘ It IS said that the e.a.se with which he reduced some of the strongest forts in the 
Deccan caused Colonel Wallace to he regarded with great a«e hy the people 
as one with superuatund powers. W'henever a pul, lie calamity i.s about to occur, 
the ghost of >ValIace iS^heb IS seen restless and wandering about the limits of the 
camp. Dnlesa ceremonies are pcrforme.l at the tomb to appease his spirit ami avert 
(1832r'‘’8^' “<’*'** dreadful consequences are sure to follow. Life in Bombay 

supplied chiefly by Dulaba through the American Mission Catechist, 

Hindus have lie ’joth among Hindus and Musalm.^ns. The 
Hindus have the safi s or widow sacrifice’s hand on her tombstone, and in Gujarilt 
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A large fair is held at the dargha about October.^ Supe has 
another tomb of a Brahman who was converted in Aurangzeb’s 
time. The temple of Tukohadev was built by one Anndjirav Mardthe. 

About 1604 the district of Supe with Poona and two forts were 
granted as an estate to Maloji Bhonsle the grandfather of Shivdji 
by Mnrtaza Nizdm Shdh II. (1599-1631) of Ahmadnagar.^ Mdloji’s 
son Shdhdji appointed Bdji Mohite, the brother of his second wife, as 
manager of Supe. During his father’s absence in the Karndtak 
Shivdji tried to induce Bdji Mohite to hand him over the revenues of 
Supe. Bdji, who held 300 horse, sent ci\dl answers to Shivdji, hut 
refused to pay the revenue without the knowledge and consent of 
Shdhdji. Shivdji baffled by peaceful means resorted to arms. He 
surrounded Supe at dead of night and took Bdji prisoner.^ In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Supa appears as the head of apargana 
in the Inner sarkdr with a revenue of £7582 (Rs. 75,820).® 

Ta'kve Budrukh., a small market A-illage on the Andra a feeder 
of the Indrayani, four miles north-east of Khadkdla, with in 1881 
a population of 694, has a temple of Vithoha in whose honour a 
yearly fair or jatra attended by 1000 people is held on the fifth of 
the bright half of Magh or January-February. It has a dry weather 
Monday market. 

Talegaon Da'bha'de in ilaval about ten miles south-east of 
Khadkala and about twenty miles north-west of Poona is a municipal 
town with a railway station, and had in 1881 a population of 4900. 
Talegaon is a half alienated nllage belonging to the Ddbhdde family. 
It has a large pond with temples and tombs, a dispensary, a girls’ 
school, and a large oil industry. The 1872 census showed a popu- 
lation of 5040 of whom 4585 were Hindus, 450 Musalmdns, and five 
Christians. The 1881 census showed a decrease of 140 or 4900, of 
whom 4410 were Hindus, 485 5Iusalmans, and five Christians. The 
1883 railway returns showed 132,645 passengers and 13.060 tons of 
goods. The municipality was established in 1866 and had in 1882- 
83 an income of 4.245 (Es. 2450) and an expenditure of £139 
(Es. 1390). The dispensary was opened in 1876 and in 1883 treated 
ten in-patients and 5609 out-patients at a cost of 466 (Es. 660). 

To the south of the town is a reservoir which has been improved 
and built round bv successive generations of Dabhades, and some small 
temples of Mahadev lino its northern bank. The water in this 
reservoir and also in existing wells is unfit to drink. Arrangements 
have therefore been made for building a reservoir to the west of the 
town which will provide an ample supply of pure drinking water.* To 
the north of the town in a thick grove is an old temple of V aneshvar 
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painted in red on the town gates. MusalmAns both Shids and Sunnis worship a 
hand or jmnja. The Sunnis say it represents tlie Prophet Muhammad and the 
four Kaliplias; the Shi.ts say it is the Prophet Ali and his four grandsons. At Musal- 
man weddings tile p.arting guests are saluted by a red hand being slapped on their 
whitecoated shoulders. In Bombay (May 1884) a Bhdtia’s house during the house- 
warming had the whole front painted with h.ands. As in the Jewish patriarchal 
blessing and the Chnsti.m laying on of hands the basis of the holiness of the hand 
seems to be that it is the outlet through which the spnrit of blessing passes. 

‘ Grant Duffs MaiAtlnls, 41. “ Grant DuS’s Marathds, 60-61. 

3 Waiing’s Maiiitlnis, '.’40. * Mr. J. O. Moore, C. S. 
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or tlie Foi-est God. In front is the bull under a canopy and behind 
the bull is a square cistern with flights of steps leading to the water. 
The temple has a battlemented cornice with three small minarets 
over the entrance. The dome or shikhar over the shrine resembles 
the dome of Siddheshvar temple in Khed and has similar snake 
ornaments. On either side of the temple in enclosed spaces are the 
tombs or chhatris of the Dabhade family, raised platforms, each 
supporting a tiny shrine, built over the spots where the Ddbhddes 
were burnt. 

The Dabhade family rose to importance in the reign of the first 
Peshwa Balaji Yishvanath (17 14-1720). Its founder was Khanderav 
Dabhade who was appointed commander-in-chief or sennpati in 1716.’^ 
In 1721 Khanderav died and was succeeded in his command by 
his son Trimbakrav Dabhdde." Trimbakrav was an instrument in 
the hands of Kizam-ul-Mulk who was always ready to thwart the 
aims of Bajirav I. (1721 - 1740). Bajirav suspected this and when he 
heard of Dabhade’s preparations against the Deccan in 1 731, aided by 
the Kizam, he marched to Gujarat with a small force, met and killed 
Dabhade and completely routed his force. The victory led to a 
bitter feud between Bajirav and the Dabhade family. For several 
days every year the Dabhades used to feed a thousand Brahmans at 
Talegaon.' After the defeat Bajirav continued the practice at Poona 
and distributed sums of money to learned men. This was the 
origin of the Dakshina grant which has been continued by the British 
Government under the form of college fellowships and encouragement 
of vernacular literature.® In 1770 Talegaon was the furthest point 
reached by the English army which came to restore Raghunathrav 
as Peshwa and made the capitulation of Yadgaon about three milc.s 
to the west. On the 0th of January 1770, after a short advance, the 
Maratlia army retired under orders from Xana Fadnavis, and set fire 
to the village of Talegaon. The English feared that l‘oona and 
Chinch vad would be burnt in the same way, and instead of advancing 
to I’oona which was only eighteen miles off, in spite of Raghunatlirav's 
advice, they determined to return to Bombay. On the 11th of .January 
the army of 2(iU0 British troops threw their heavy guns into the 
large Talegaon pond, and burning their stores left Talegaon at dead 
of night.^ In 1817, five days after the battle of Kirkec, two brother.s 
of the name of Yaughan, one of them a Major in the 1.5th Madras 
Native Infantry and his brother in the [Marine service, while on their 
way from Bombay to Poona, were seized at Talegaon and, in spite of 
their remonstrances and the oiler of a ransom, wore hanged to a 
tree by the roadside on the lUth of X ovember. Their graves side 
by side are about twenty yards olf the road.® About this time 
TalegaoTi is described as a town with a remarkably fine pond and a 
mango grove. In 1827 Captain Chines notices Talegaon with loOO 
house.s, the chief town of the Dhabarry’s (Dabhades).** 


' Giant Duff’s .Manithiis, 196- 197. a Grant Duff’s MardthAs, 209. 

liiaiit Duffs Mardthds, 221-2J5. See above pp. 48, 60-62. 

■’ Grant Duff’s Mardthas, 414-416. 

■^***‘™‘*y; It is said that the brothers were first captured at 


almost naked to Talegaon, and one brother was maile to hang tl 
other I-ifteen \ ears in India, 481 ; Grant ' “ 

itliifraiy, 10, 


Duff's .Maruthils. 654. 
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Talega.011 UhamdlierG' on the Vel river about twenty miles 
south-west of Sirur is a municipal and market town, with in 1881 a 
population of 3620. The weekly market is held on Monday. Besides 
the municipality the town has a sub-judge’s court, a post-office, and 
a dispensary. The municipality was established in 1855 and in 
1882-83 had an income of £70 (Rs. 700) and an expenditure of 
£49 (Rs. 490). The dispensary dates from 1876. In 1883 it 
treated four in-patients and 4724 out-patients at a cost of £57 
(Rs. 570). 

The town has several temples the chief of which are five of Ganpati, 
Nath, Siddheshvar, Takleshvar, and Uttareshvar. Ganpati’s temple 
was built by a member of the Dhamdhere family. The temple 
porch is entered on the east and south through large arched open- 
ings and has a vaulted roof. The spire is profusely adorned with 
quaint little figures in niches. Nath’s shrine, dedicated to an ascetic 
of that name, is built on the river bank. Nath is said to have lived in 
Shivaji’s time and to have been a friend of a Musalman saint Itnak 
Bawa whoso tomb is in the Musalmfin graveyard to the north- 
east of the town.^ A fair, attended by about 3000 people, is held on 
Mahdfihivrdtra in February-March, The shrine enjoys rent-free land 
assessed at £1 18s. (Rs. 49). Siddheshvar ’s is a large shrine built 
on raised ground and enclosed by lofty battlemented walls. High 
flights of steps lead on the east and west into the temple 
enclosure. The temple is said to have been built by a village 
accountant of Talegaon who rose to be Sindia’s minister. Taklesh- 
var’s temple is an old building to the west of Ganpati’s shrine. 
The temple is entered through a curious old rest-house which opens 
into the market place. Uttareshvar’s temple was built by a member 
of a family called the Mahajans about 200 years ago. To the 
north of the temple is a fine well and an old lamp-pillar outside the 
enclosure. Besides these five shrines, outside the town about half a 
mile to the north-west, is a temple of Bhairav, a quaint old structure 
enclosed by walls. Its hall or mandop is divided into three small 
aisles by two rows of low stone pillars supporting brick arches. In 
1751 Talegaon Dhamdhere was totally destroyed by the Moghals.® 

Theur, a small village of 1034 people in Haveli about thirteen 
miles west of Poona, has a temple of Ganpati, the chief part of which 
was built by Chintaman, the second dev or man-Ganpati of Ohiuchvad, 
at a cost of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). About a hundred years after, nine 
verandas or galleries wore added to the main building at a cost of 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000) by Madhavrav the fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). 
The temple is built of cut-stone and consists of a large audience 
hall or mandap with verandas on either side. The external wooden 
posts were put in by Haripant Phadke a Marfitha general. 
Three more verandas were added to the south of the temple at a 


' The town t.ikes its name prolmbly as it was a convenient halting place or 
camping ground, tat. The late Mr. G. H. Jphns, C. S. It is called Dhamdhere 
after the Dhamdhere family who live in it to distinguish it from Talegaon DAbhAde 
in Mival. 

- .According to a local story X.ith and Itiulk spent their spare time in phaying cards. 

^ Grant DufT s Marathits, •27(;_ 
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cost of £300 (Rs. 3000) by one Bachdjipant. In the temple 
enclosure is a small shrine of Vishnu and a rest-house built by 
Gandopant a Maratha havildar. Not far from the temple and in the 
same enclosure is a sacred fig tree for which a plinth was built by 
Ramdbai the wife of Madhavrfir Peshwa. The temple of Ganpati 
enjoys a yearly grant of £208 16s. (Rs. 2088) paid to Shri 
Chintaman Ganpat Dev of Chinchvad who manages the temple. The 
temple enjoys two other minor Government grants of £185 6s. 
(Rs. 1853) for drum-beating and of £1 12s. (Rs. 16) for lighting. 

Theur was a favourite resort of Madhavrav the fourth Peshwa 
who died here on the morning of the 18th of November 1772 in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age.* 

Tula'pur in Haveli at the meeting of the Bhima and the Indra- 
yani is a small village of 351 people about sixteen miles north-east 
of Poona. The village was originally called Nagargaon, but is said 
to have been called Tulapur or the Weighing Town to commemorate 
Shdhaji^s plan of weighing an elephant of the Bijapur general 
Morarpant, by placing him in a boat, marking the draught of water, 
removing the elephant, replacing his weight with stones and weigh- 
ing them.^ In August 1689 Tulapur was the site of Aurangzeb's 
camp where Sambhaji and his favourite Kalusha were executed.® 

XJruli, a small village eighteen miles east of Poona, with in 1881 
a population of 1587, has a station on the Peninsula railway which is 
at present the nearest station to the famous temple of Jejuri twelve 
miles to the south. The 1880 railway retuims showed 20,819 pas- 
sengers and 783 tons of goods. In 1817 Cornets Hunter and 
Morrison two English officers on the Madras establishment, on their 
way from Haidarabad to Poona with a small escort, w-ere caught at 
Uruli. On being waylaid the two officers, whose escort consisted 
of one havaldar and twelve sepoys, took post in a rest-house and 
made a breastwork of their baggage. They defended themselvms 
with courage for several hours and did not surrender till their 
ammunition was spent and the enemy had climbed to the top of the 
building and was tiring on them through holes in the roof. It is 
worthy of mention, that, though before the attack the officers were 
offered a safe conduct to the British camp at Poona, they declined to 
avail themselves of an advantage in which their followers could not 
share.^ From Uruli the two officers were taken to Poona. In a 


* Grant Duff's Marath<4s, 3.>2. 

* Grant Duff s .Martitliiis, l.jO note 1. Comp.arc Falklanff'.s Chow Chow, I. 307 -308, 
where the .same .story is given of .Ciir.mgzeh and a ferryman. 

^ Grant DutCs .Mar.itJifis, 159-lffO. Compare Part ll. pp. 23S - 230. 

* Bomba}' Courier, Ifith M.ay 1818. In a general order by the Commander-in-Chief, 
dated .Sunday, 1 Ith .January 1818, the captuie of tiiesetwo officers is thus alluded to : 
“ This occurrence, while it e\ inces what may he done, even with a handful of dis- 
ciplined troops, over a inimerou.s irregular enemy, shows also the injury the public 
service may suffer at any critical nioineiit by .a iailure of ammniiition. His Kxcel- 
leiicy embraces this opportunity to order that no guard shall in future be detached 
from its corps on any service lioyond the frontier without its full amount of spare 
ammiinitiuii, the want of which in the instance above described has forced two 
brave young officers to sun'cndcr in a situation where perhap.s they might have 
maintained themselves until relieved. The lo.ss of the enemy was more than four times 

e original number of this small party and the Comniaiider in-Chief de.sires that 
nis approbation may be expressed to the sepoys who have survived. He has also to 
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letter dated 9tli November 1817 they stated that though rather 
roughly used at first they had been well treated since their arrival 
at Poona. Between December and January they were carried on cots 
from Poona to Kangori fort about eleven miles south-east of Mahad 
in Kolfiba. At first they were offered nnchni bread but refused it. 
They were then offered rice and refused it also, when they were 
allowed wheat bread and a fowl a day. Some time after they were 
observed coming down the hill on foot under a strong guard. When 
they had reached the bottom, they were put into litters and carried to 
a fort about eight miles from Kangori, probably on the way to Vasota 
fort forty miles south-east of Satara. At Vasota the commandant 
fed them well, but so close was their confinement, that, till a shell 
burst over the roof of their prison during the British siege of the 
fort in April 1818, they had no idea that the English were near, nor 
till the commandant had decided to surrender, did they know the 
name of the fort in which they were confined. Before the British 
took possession, the two officers were allowed to show themselves on 
the walls, and were greeted by the Europeans of the mortar battery 
with three cheers.^ 

Vadgaon, on the right bank of the Ghod thirteen miles north of 
Khed, is a large village with in 1881 a population of 1140. The 
village has a modern temple of Ramchandra enclosed by high walls. 
The roof of the hall or mandap is elaborately painted with scenes 
from the Ramayan. The spire is conical ending in a spike and round 
the base is a row of little domes. 

Vadgaon in Maval three miles west of Talegaon D.ibhade and 
three miles east of Khadkala, is a large village with a railway station 
twenty-three miles north-west of Poona, a sub-judge’s court, a weekly 
market, and a population in 1881 of 1348. The 1880 railway 
returns showed 6841 passengers and no goods. The weekly market 
is held on Tuesday. The village has a temple of Potobadev with a 
yearly fair attended by about 1000 on the full-moon of Chaifra or 
March-April. The temple enjoys a grant of rent-free laud assessed 
at £1 Is. (Rs. lOi). Near the temple is a small pond. Vadgaon is 
the scene of the disgraceful convention of Vadgaon where in 
1778-79 the commanders of the English army, which had been sent 
to restore Raghunfithrav to the Peshwaship, agreed to give up to the 
Mardthas all the British conquests since 1773 as the price of being 
allowed to retreat.^ 

Va'phgaon, eight miles east of Khed, with in 1881 a population 
of 1837, has a weekly market on Tuesday. 

Va'de, a large market town on the Bhima, twelve miles north- 
west of Khed, with in 1881 a population of 2758, is held in iiidm by the 
Dikshit family, and is connected with Khed by a good local fund 
road. It had a municipality which at the request of the townspeople 
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express his hope that Cornets Hunter and Morrison may, at no distant date, be 
restored to liberty and the service, an object which His Excellency will not fail to 
endeavour by every means to accomplish.” Madras Government Gazette fji'oted in 
the Bombay Courier of 16th May 1818. 

' Bombay Courier, 18th April 1818 ; Grant Duff’s Mardthas, 677 - 678. 

- Details arc given under History, Part II. 263-266. 
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was abolished in 1872. The only object of interest is a temple of 
Ram in memory of whose birth a yearly festival takes place on 
Ram’s Ninth or Bdmnavmi in Chaitra or iVIarch- April. The town 
has a Saturday market. 

Valhe in Purandhar about fifteen miles south-east of Sasvad is 
a large market town with in 1881 a population of 362b. Valhe has 
a post-ofSce and a weekly market held on Tuesday. According to 
a Maratha legend V^lhe was the residence of Valmiki the author 
of the Ramayan. Valmiki is said to have been a Koli and his 
popular designation in songs and folklore is Valhya Koli.^ 

The great Velia'rgaoil or Ka'rle rock temple lies within the 
limits of Vehargaon village, about two miles north of the village of 
Karle thirty-five miles north-west of Poona and about 400 feet above 
the plain or one-third of the way up the hill sides which form the 
north wall of the Indrayani valley. From the open ground in front 
of the temple the flat rice-lands of the Indrayani valley stretch to the 
south and east sprinkled with trees and broken by deep wooded 
knolls. Across the valley rises a broken row of steep picturesque hills, 
the gaps between them filled by the peaks of more distant ranges. 
The rounded hill most to the east is Kudava, the pointed peak to tlie 
west of it Badrfisi, then a pair of forts the flat top of Visapur to 
the east, and to the west the rounded head of Lohogad with the 
long spur of the Scorpion’s Sting. Then a gap in the front range 
shows the distant peak of Tung and further west stretches the flat 
plateau of Sakarpathar with in the distance the lofty rugged 
outline of the Morgiri or Jambhulni hills. 

The first building at the mouth of the great rock temple is the small 
stone tomb or samculh of some modern ascetic. Further on a stone 
archway with a music room^ overhead leads on the right to Ekvira’s 
temple a small homed building on a high plinth of cut-stone. An 
inscription on the west wall states that it was built iu February 
1866 (llaha-Shud -O, S. 1788).“’ According to the local story au 
older temple stood for four generations on the same site. The 
people know' that the worship of the goddess dates from much 
earlier times. They do not know whether it is older than the 
Paudavs and the great rock temple. At the top of the steps that 
lead to the plinth stands an iron arch hung with a row of nine bells. 
Most of the belts are of native make, but the largest, a very sw'eet- 
toned bell, is English and bears the date 18-57. All of them have 
been pro.sented to Ekvira by Thana Kolis and Prabhus.‘ 


^ Grant Duffs Mardthas, II. 

The musicians arc I^uoiia !)arbor3 or Xlidvis who state that Kkvira's shrine was 
endowed with a liand of musicians by one of the Peshwds about four generations ago. 
There arc eleven men two of tlicm bandmasters or jamnda r.^ among whom a montlily 
allowance of d 4 11)8. ( lis, 4!)^) is shared. Tliey play four times a day, at midnight, 

tlajhreak, noon, and sunset. The instruments are two big brass drums called u(tuh>tfn 
or vft.fdrch and two small iron drums or;i7.8, tw’o brass trumpets, a l>igger l-ai'na and 
a smaller turf, and a brass gong struck by a w'oodeii mallet, a pair of ^cymbals made 
of kd'^f or hellmetal, and two wooden pipes or iutna'm. 

The inscription runs : Shri Kkviri Dhavdni’s old temple built for religious sake by 

1 / c , , m consultation with 

18bf)). 

T?i r. ■ • V inscri[)tion stating that it was given to 

. hri Bhav ini Devi by Bandhandr Jivan Padam Koli and Dhondu Koli Thdnkar on 
C/mtD-a hhwX Asktn.mi 1700 (April 1868). inanivar m 
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Inside of the doorway, the main hall of the temple is paved with 
stone and has a domed roof from which hang two rows of lamps 
and glass coloured balls. On the walls are some modern coloured 
paintings of Devi. Opposite the entrance is the shrine door with an 
arched blackwood frame and pannelling of thin open brass bars. 
Inside on a low fourfooted brass table stand the brass vessels that are 
used in the temple service and a small brass pillar on which a lighted 
oil saucer burns night and day. Cut in the rock behind the worship 
vessels is the image of Ekvira a human face so distorted by layers 
of redlead that the cheek-bones stand out almost to the level of the 
nose-bridge and the mouth seems sunk like the toothless jaws of 
an old woman. The eyes, which are of silver the white covered 
with white enamel or mina and the pupils with black enamel, have 
a wild inward squint. The shoulders are draped in a robe and 
bodice, of which the goddess has five or six sets, some of them plain 
and others rich with gold thread and silk. She has also earrings, 
silver for every-day wear and gold for high days, a pearl nosering, 
two necklaces of gold sequins, and two masks one of gold the other 
of silver, which she wears during her great festival time in March 
and April {Chaitra shud Ashtami and Purnima). 

The temple funds are managed by a council or pancli, and a 
ministrant or pujdri. A Karhada Brahman, with a yearly salary of 
£6 17s. (Rs. 68 J), waits on the goddess for two hours every morning. 
According to the local stoiy this endowment and the appointment 
of ministrant were given to the family of the present bolder by 
Nfigoram a Brahman of Rahuri who repaired the temple four genera- 
tions ago. Before that the office of ministrant was held by a family 
of Guravs. At present the service is divided between the Brahman 
and the Guravs, the Brfihraan waiting on the goddess and the Guravs 
cleaning the temple and performing other minor offices. The Guravs 
are supported by the every-day offerings, the Deshmukh having a 
right to all offerings made during the great month of Chaitra or 
ilarch-April. On the twm chief April days, the day of no-moon and 
the day of full-moon, the temple is visited from 5000 to 6000 
worshippers. About four-fifths of them come from the Koukan, 
fishing Kolis, Prabhus, Brahmans, and Sonars. Ekvira is the Kolis’ 
I'ulderi or family goddess and they come in parties, each family 
bringing in a palanquin its goddess, a silver mask of Ekvira. 'fhose 
who have made vows offer cocks and goats employing a Musalmfin 
Mula to cut the victims' throats outside of the temple. The offerers 
eat the flesh of the victim except that w'heu the victim is a goat, the 
or the drshmiiJch has a claim to the bead. The chief interest 
of this small temple is that, as the name Ekvira is apparently the 
Dravidian Akka Aveydr or the wmrshipful mother, it would seem to 
be older than the great Buddhist temple, perhaps its local fame 
was the cause why this hill slope was chosen as the site of the 
temple.' Though all local remembrance of Buddhism is buried 
under the Brahmanic tales about the Pandav brothers some connec- 


* The usual derivation of Ekvira is that she was so called because she was the 
mother of the one hero Parshurdm. In connection with the Dravidian origin of the 
shrine it is noticeable that the names of the latest rebuilders of the temple are 
Di Avidiau apparently Bomliay Kamdthis. 
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tion is still kept between Ekvira and the old Buddhist relic-shrine 
which the people call the throne of king Dharma the eldest of the 
Pandav brothers. If their wish is granted, people promise to walk 
a certain number of times round Ekvira’s shrine. But as Ekvira’s 
image is cut in the hill side they cannot walk round it. So on the 
March -April high days, a large arched wooden frame with a 
revolving paper lantern in the centre, is set in the body of the rock- 
temple sis or seven yards in front of the relic-shrine. Those who 
have made a vow to Ekvira make the promised number of circles 
round the relic-shrine which is in good repair and has the words 
Dharma Raja painted across the base of the tee that crowns the 
dome. 

The caves consist of a large chapel or chaitya cave and several 
dwelling caves or vihdras some of them much ruined. The chapel 
cave is, without exception, the largest and finest of its class. 
The cave resembles, to a great extent, an early Christian church in 
its arrangements, consisting of a nave and side aisles, terminating 
in an apse or semi-dome, round which the aisle is carried. The 
general dimensions of the interior are 1 24 feet 3 inches from the 
entrance to the back wall by 4-5 feet 6 inches in width. The side 
aisles, however, are very much narrower than in Christian churches, 
the central one being 25 feet 7 inches, so that the others are only 
10 feet wide including the thickness of the pillars. 

“ Fifteen^ pillars on each side separate the nave from the aisles ; 
each pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, and a richly-ornamented 
capital on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two figures 
generally a man and a w'oman, but sometimes two females,- all very 
much better executed than such ornaments usually are.® The seven 
pillars behind the altar are plain octagonal piers without either base 
or capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ considerably 
from those at the sides. The sculptures on the capitals supply the 
place usually occupied by frieze and cornice in Grecian architecture; 
and in other examples plain painted surfaces occupy the .same space. 

* I>r. Fergusson in Cave Temples of Imlia, 236. The 8th jhlhir on the right is 
16-si(le<l, having, in hff<t,so rWh ro, on the central north face a small (hnitt/'/'; on the right 
a wheel on a support, with two deer at the foot ; and on the left, adjacent side, a 
small representation (»f the lion-pillar, 

^ (.)n the sides next the aisles are horses with single riders on each, hut as is 
usually the case with the hoise. they are badly proportioned and ill executed. 

3 Beginning from the inner end on the east that is next the (hi'jhohn the first of the 
right row of pillars has on the east end a ram with feet like a horse and a tail like a 
tiger ; the second pillar on the east a horse with dew caps and an ordinary horse ; 
the third pullar has a horse on the east ami a sphinx on the west ; the fourth a horse 
east and a bull west : the fifth a horse east and a horse west ; the sixth a horse east 
and a horse west ; the seventh a horse east and a bull west ; the eighth two liorses ; 
the ninth a hor.se east and a bull west ; the tenth two hor-es ; the eleventh a bull 
east and a horse west ; the twelfth two horses ; the thiiteenth two horses ; the 
fourteenth a bull east ami a horse west ; the fifteenth both elephants. Over the west 
side of the fourteenth pillar a woman’s figure is cut between the horses. 

The inside tiguies on the left row of capitals are on the fifteenth or next the door, 
a bull west and a horse east ; on the fourteenth a bull west and a horse east ; on the 
thirteenth a bull west and a horse east ; on the twelfth a hull and a horse ; on the 
eleventh a bull or buHalo and a horse ; on the tenth a bull and horse ; on the ninth 
a bull and horse ; on the eighth a bull an<l horse ; on the seventh a bull and h'Tse ; 
on the sixth a bull and horse ; on the fifth a liull and sphinx ; on the fourth a hull 
and horse ; on the thinl a horse and hull ; on the second a horse and bull ; and on 
the first two horses. Ou the east side of the second pillar are a couple of dancing 
male and female figures. 
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Above this springs the roof, semicircular in general section, but 
somewhat stilted at the sides, so as to make its height greater than 
the semi-diameter. It is ornamented, even at this day, by a series 
of wooden ribs, probably coeval with the excavation, which prove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the roof is not a copy of a 
masonry arch, but of some sort of timber construction which ■we 
cannot now very well understand.” 

Immediately under the semi-dome of the apse is placed the 
cldghoba — in this instance a plain dome on a two-storeyed circular 
drum — similar to the Bedsa relic-shrine, the upper margins of each 
section surrounded by the rail ornament, and just under the 
lower of these are a series of holes or mortices, about six inches 
deep, for the fastenings of a covering or a woodwork frame, which 
probably supported ornamental hangings. It is surmounted by a 
capital of the usual form, very like that at Bedsa, and on this 
stands a wooden umbrella, much blackened by age and smoke, but 
almost entire. The canopy is circular, carved on the under surface, 
and droops on two sides only, the front and rear, the seven central 
boards being as nearly as possible in one plane, and those towards 
the front and back canted each a little more than its neighbour. 

In the top of the capital, near the north-west corner, is a hole 
about ten inches deep, covered by a slab about ten inches square 
and four inches thick, doubtless the receptacle for the relic, which 
however has been removed. Bound the upper edge of the capital 
are mortice holes, eight in number or three to each face, by which 
some coronal or other ornament was attached. 

“ Opposite this,” to continue Dr. Fergusson’s account, “ is the 
entrance, consisting of three doorways under a gallery, exactly 
corresponding with our rood-loft, one leading to the centre and one 
to each of the side aisles ; and over the gallery the whole end of the 
hall is open as in all these chaiiya halls, forming one great window, 
through which all the light i.s admitted. This great window is 
formed in the shape of a horse-shoe, and exactly resembles those 
used as ornaments on the facade of this cave, as well as on those of 
Bhaja, Bedsa, and at Kondaue, and which are met with everywhere 
at this age. Within the arch is a framework or centering of wood 
standing free. This, so far as we can judge, is, like the ribs of the 
inteiior, coeval with the building ; at all events, if it has been 
renewed, it is an exact copy of the original form, for it is found 
repeated in stone in all the niches of the facade over the doorways, 
and generally as an ornament everywhere and with the Buddhist 
' rail,’ copied from fSduchi, forms the most usual ornament of the 
style. 

“ The presence of the woodwork is an additional proof, if any 
were wanted, that there were no arches of construction in any of 
these Buddhist buildings. There neither were nor are any in any 
Indian building anterior to the Muhammadan conquest, and very 
few, indeed, in any Hindu building afterwards. 

“ The outer porch is considerably wider than the body of the 
building, being 52 feet wide by 15 feet deep, and is closed in 
front by a screen, composed of two stout octagonal pillar’s, without 
either base or capital, supporting what is now a plain mass of rock, 
but which was once ornamented by a wooden gallery, forming the 
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principal ornament of tlie facade. Above this a dwarf colonnade 
or attic of four columns between pilasters admitted light to the 
great window, and this again was surmounted by a wooden cornice 
or ornament of some sort, though we cannot now restore it, since 
only the mortices remain that attached.’^ 

The veranda of the great cathedral cave had two eight-sided 
pillars and two pilasters. Inside of this on each end was a rail and 
above the rail three elephants. Above the elephants is a second 
railing into which have been let later seated Buddhas of about the 
fifth or sixth century, then a plain belt of stone with inscriptions,' 
then a railing, above this two temple doors and two couples men and 
women dancing, those on the right specially well formed and carved. 
Above the dancing couples is a plain band, then a rail, then two 
windows and two doors, again a rail, then two windows and two 
doors, again a rail, and, above the rail, two windows and two doors, 
then top rail and roof smooth and well dressed. 

In the back wall of the veranda is a central and two side-doors 
with horseshoe arches over each. On each side of the central 
doorway are a pair of male and female figures naked to the waist. 
The couple on the visitor’s right are standing, the woman with her 
left leg turned behind her right leg and her hands broken. The 
man has his hand on her light shoulder. The woman has heavy 
anklets and a waistband hanging to her knee. Her right arm is 
broken above the elbow; her left arm is passed behind the man. 
The woman has heavy earrings. Her hair is plain and drawn far 
over her brow and there a is large round brow-mark. The man has 
his hair piled in ascetic or jata coils rising into a central cockscomb. 
He wears heavy earrings and a waistband hanging to his feet. To 
the visitor’s right of the pair is a Buddha with an aureole and seated 
on a lotus throne supported by two Xagas. On each side are 
small figure.?. On each side of Buddha is a mace-bearer and a 
fly whisk-bearer and above them t .vo corner figures. To the right is 
another m.an ami W'oman much like the other pair. 

Below the original rad ha.s been cut into a group of figures, a 
seated te.'Khing Buddha in the centre, two side supporters and two 
small cherubs in the corner above. Further east, at the end of the 
recess, are two figures. The man on the right has a big turban, 
five bracelets on the right hand, and his legs as if he was walking. 
Ihe woman has many bracelets on her arm, a necklace with a 
central pondant like a LiiiLmyat bo.v, double anklets, and crossed 
legs the right leg in front. To the left of the central door the first 
figure is a woman who stands with her feet crossed and her arms 
thrown up clasped jinlin to palm over her head with long gloves up 
to her elljow. Her earrings are elaborate and her necklace falls in 
a btomache. 'The man on the vi.sitor’s left has a bunch in his left 
hand held over his shoulder. He has three plain bracelets and his 
right hand hanging f»y his side holds his waistband. To the left 
m a sfjuaro frame is a central standing Padmapami, his right 
hand bles.sing and Ids left hand holding a lotus. He stands 
mi a lotus throne and on either side are small worshipping figures, 
n each side of Padmapani are two figures. In the corners above 


* See below p. 460, 
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are two small seated Buddhas both teaching. Above are two 
Buddhas with a mace-bearer below. To the left are a big pair. On 
the visitor’s right is a man with his left hand held up and open, 
his hair in the ascetic rolls. His waistcloth is tied in a brow on 
his left hip. His right hand is on the woman’s shoulder. The 
woman, who is naked to the waist, stands leaning a little to the left 
with the left knee bent against the right knee. She wears a plain 
flat headdress which fits her head tightly, large earrings, and a heavy 
necklace that falls between her breasts. Her left hand rests on her 
left hip and her right hand falls by her side. Her lower arm is 
covered to the elbow with heavy plain bracelets. 

Below this belt of figures is the Buddhist rail, part of which about 
four feet broad on the left, has been cut into a group with a seated 
snake-canopied Buddha in the centre. Above are two small floating 
figures and side attendants wdth single snake-canopy. Above the 
main frieze of figures is a belt of two groups, the Buddha to the left 
thinking, the Buddha to the right teaching, and with flywhisk 
bearers at each side. The left or thinking Buddha sits under an 
arch, the right or preaching Buddha has a great aureole. Above 
is a plain belt of rock with inscriptions’ and above that a rail. Then 
there is the great central horseshoe arch with the side space filled 
with cave door and window carvings. 

At the left end of the veranda at the foot is a Buddhist rail, 
then three well-carved broken trunked elephants with excellent 
ears and expressions. Between the centre and the west elephant 
a group of a seated teaching Buddha with side flywhisk bearers is 
carved on the back wall. Above the three elephants was 
originally a three feet broad belt of Buddhist railing cut into three 
groups of thinking Buddhas with side supporters. The back wall 
of the veranda has at the foot a central and two side doors and 
thi-ee bands of Buddhist railings, one close to the ground, a 
second on a level with the top of the doors, and the third on a 
level with the top of the arch. The lowest rail was the biggest. 
Below the top rail was a plain belt of rock. The space between the 
second and the third railing was originally plain. The lowest rail 
was given by two men and there is an inscription above it to say 
so. On the left is a defaced inscription.^ 

On each side of each of the doors is a male and female figure. 
On the visitor’s left is a man and woman in the S’atakarni style of 
dress with many ornaments and a broad waistbelt. Perhaps the 
inscriptions above the north or right pair and above the pair on the 
front wall are of about the same time.* 

'J'be doorways were made about the same time. The images cut 
in the central railing are of the fifth or sixth century and below 
the group is a teaching Buddha and above two angels bringing a 
crown. A man worships a tope. Below are two deer. At the lower 
right corner the female figure with the high headdress is .probably 
the woman who got the group carved. The mortar work round 
the central door is MarAtha made by a landholder named Anna 
Goitrikar about 1780. 
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At the north or left end of the veranda at the foot is a railings 
then three elephants with broken tusks^ then a rail which has been cut 
into three groups of Buddhas. The left group is unfinished. The 
groups belong to the Great Way or !Mahayan style and have, instead 
of fly whisk bearers, Bodhisattvas probably of about A.n.400-500. 
Above is the original inscription of the maker of the cave. Above 
this is a baud of rail pattern, then two temple doors with two well 
carved groups of men and women. Above this all the work is as it 
was originally cut, four rows of church fronts each separated from 
the next by a railing, the tlireo topmost without figures. The 
groups of dancing men and women in the low'er friezes are well 
carved. 

In front of the outer screen stands the Lion-pillar, a plain 
slightly tapering sixteen-sided shaft, surmounted by a caoital of 
the same style as those in the portico at Bedsa. On this stand four 
lions, their hinder parts joined, but there is no hole or mortice to 
lead us to suppose that any emblem in metal or wood was raised 
over them. The pillar stood on a raised circular basement or drum, 
carved with the rail-pattern, but now defaced, There are indica- 
tions that render it more than probable that, as at Kanheri and 
Kailas at Elura, there was a corresponding pillar at the opposite 
side, the base of which is covered by the modern Ekvira temple. 
The cap of the existing pillar is connected with the screen-wall by 
an attachment of rock, in which is cut a large square mortice; and 
over the modern temple, on the south side, there remains tw'o-thirds 
of a corresponding attachment with a similar mortice, as if to hold 
a beam hoi’izontally across eighteen inches in front of the screen. 
The other pillar doubtless supported the chakra or wheel the 
emblem of the law. 

In the veranda and body of the great chapel cave are nineteen 
inscriptions. 

On the left end of the veranda on a deep Hat moulding over the 
heads of three large elephants i.s inscription 1 which records : 

“Seth Bhutapala from Vejayanti has established a rock-mansion 
the most excellent in Jambudvipa ” 

On the lion-pillar or ISinhastambha on the left of the entrance is 
in.scription 2 which rccord.s : 

“ From Agimitranaka, son of Goti, a great warrior, a Maratha (P), the 
gift of a lion-pillar- ” 

Ou the right end of the veruiuhi below the feet of the elephants 
IS inscription 3 wliich records : 

“The gift of, first, two elephants, and above and below the ele- 
phints a (rail-pattern) moulding by the venerable reverend 
(bhadanta) Indadeva ” 

Over the right-hand side door is inscription 4 which records ; 

The gift ot a door by Sihadata, a perfumer, from Dhenuka kata ' 

A pillar of the open screen in front of the veranda has two 
inscriptions 5 and (3. The upper inscription 5 records : 

The gilt of Bha yila the mother of Mahadevanaka, a house- 
holder ** 
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and the lower inscription G records : 

“ Sa mika, son of Venuvasa, a carpenter, a native of Dhenuka kata, 
made the doorway, and above the door.” 

Inside, on the left hand fourth pillar is inscription 7 which records : 

‘‘ The gift of a pillar by Sihadhaya, a Yavana, from Dhenuka kata-’’ 

On the left or north side of the nave on the shaft of the fifth 
pillar is inscription 8 which records : 

” The gift of the cost of a pillar by Sa'timita, from Sopa'raka, out of 
respect for his maternal uncle the Bhadanta Dhamutaraya, by his 
{i.r , the Bhadanta’s) disciple and sister’s son Satimita, the son of 
Nanda , with his mother and father.” 

Below inscription 8 in clear-cut letters is inscription 9 which 
records : 

“ The gift of a pillar containing relics, by Sa'timita, from Sopa raka, 
sister’s son of Bhadanta Dhamutaraya.” 

On the same side on the shaft of the third pillar is inscription 

10 which records : 

” (The gift of) of Dhama, a Yavana from Dhenuka kata.” 

On the same side on the shaft of the seventh pillar is inscription 

1 1 which records : 

“The gift of a pillar by Mitadevauaka, son of 'Dsabhadata from 
Dhenuka’kata ” 

On the inner face of the gallery is inscription 12 which records : 

“ (Gift) of Asa dhamita', a nun ” 

Outside on the upper frieze to the I’ight of the central door is 
inscription 13 which records*: 

“ To the Perfect. Usabhadata, son of Dinika and son-in-law of the 
king Khahara'ta Khatapa Nahapana, the giver of 300,000 cows— 
having given gold, and being a visitor to the tirth at the Bana’sa' 
river; the giver of sixteen villagesjto gods and Brahmans; at the 
holy place Pabhasa the giver of eight wives to Brahmans; and who 
caused 300,000 cows to be given; and who at Valuraka gave the 
village of Karajakato the Sangha of ascetics from the four quarters 
residing in the lena, all dwelling there for the support during the 
rainy season.” 

To the left of the central door and over the sculptures is inscription 
14 which records : 

“King Va'sithiputa, the illustrious lord (Samisiri) [Puluma'yi] 
in the year seventh (7), of summer the fifth (5) fortnight, and first 
(1) day. On that day Somadeva, a great warrior, the son of Vasithi 
and of Mitadeva the son of Kosiki, a great warrior of the Okhala- 
kiyas, gave a village to the Sangha of Valuraka. This gift is for the 
repairs of the Valuraka Lenas.” 

Over the male and female figures to the right of the right of the 
right-hand side door is inscription 15 which records : 

“ Gift of a pair by the Bhikshu Bhadasama.” 

Over another pair of figures on the inner side of the right end 
of the outer screen or front of the veranda is inscription 16 which 
records : •< qj g, pair by the Bhikshu Bhadasama ” 
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^ Valuraka appears to be the ancient name of the monastic establishment at 
KArle. 
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To the left of the central door on a piece of rail-pattern carvnng 
below the sculptures is inscription 1 7 which records : 

*• , the gift of a vedika by the mother of . . . . Samana ** 

Low down and to the right of the central door is inscription 18 
which records : 

“ The gift of a vedika (rail-ornament) by the nun Kodi mother of 
Ghiinika. Made by Nadika ** 

Just over an image of Buddha inserted at a later date between 
the central and rigbt-hand door is inscription 19. It is dated the 
19th year of Vasisthiputia’s time, and records a benefaction to the 
Bhikshus by the talukdar of Mamala, the modern Maval.^ 

On the north-west of the Lion-pillar are some cells, and a water- 
cistern, into which a ddjhohn that had stood on the roof of it has 
fallen, North from this is a large excavation, more than 100 feet in 
length, but very irregular : it apparently consi.sted of two or three 
vihdr<is, in which all the dividing walls have been destroyed. At 
the north end of it are several cells, still nearly entire, three water- 
cistern.s, and a small relic shrine or ddijkoba. 

Above these is a vihdra, about 28 feet by 27 and 8 feet high, 
with four cells in each side and five in the back, si.x of them with 
benches or beds of stone as in most of the older vihdras, and in one 
is a ladder up to a stair leading to the cave above. The front of 
this cave, however, has given way. Still higher in the rock, and 
reached by a stair from the preceding, is another vihdrn, 31 feet 6 
inches by 4S, but not quite rectangular, and 8 feet 1 1 inches high. 
It has three cells in the right end and five in the left, with six in 
the back. Across the left end is a raised platform about 8 i feet 
broad and 18 inches high, along the front of which there seems to 
have been a wooden railing or screen. On the east and south walls 
are two sculptures of Buddha, evidently of much later workmanshiji 
than the cave. I’lic front wall i.s pierced with four opcning.s, and 
the veranda 40 feet 10 inches long, 7 feet wide, and 12 feet 
3 inches high, has a low screen-wall in front, on which stand four 
columns between pilasters. Outside this screen, at the north eud, 
is a water-cistern, and along the front a balcony. 

Further north (the lower part of the stair broken away), is another 
rihdrti above those first mentioned. It is about 38^ feet long and 
1 7 feet deep, with two cells in each end and four in the back, five 
of them with stone-beds. In the front w-all are a door and two 
windows, but the corridor of the veranda has given way. On the 
east wall of this cave is inscription 20 which records : 

“To the perfect! The kins V'aaithiputa the illustrious (airi) 
Pulima vi, in the year (of his reign) twenty-four (24), in the third (3) 
fortnight of the winter (hemanta) months, the second (2) day. This 
meritorious gift of a nine-celled mandapa by the (Upa'saka) layman 
Harapharana, son of Setapharaua, a Sovasaka, native of Abula ma,^ 
for the possession of the Sangha of the Maha'sanghas from the four 
quarters For the continuance in welfare and happiness of father 
and mother and all people and living things Established in the 
twenty-hrst year, and with me Budharakhita and his mother an 


^VrolKunlnjri.i.a Survey of Western India No, 10, pp. “.S-.lf!. 
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Upa'sika'. And in addition the meritorious gift of another passage 
by the mother of Budharakhita”. 

lu a recess over a water-cistern at the end of the next cave is 
inscription 21 which cannot be translated. The sense runs : 

“ In the fifth year and of the Hemanta-paksha (of some king— 
possibly Puluma yi), the female disciple of (some) Bhadanta, gave a 
lena ; and a sister’s daughter a Sra vika' (or laic)— gave a cistern for 
the sangha of ascetics. [With the donor several other names of relations are 
associated (but obliterated) with Usabha, a female disciple.”] 

To the south of the chatiya cave there are also a number of 
excavations, the first being an unfinished hall about SO^ feet wide 
by 15 J feet deep. The next is a small room 6 feet by 75and 6 feet 
high, of which the front is broken away, with a figure of Buddha on 
the back wall. Close to this is a water-cistern, and beyond it a 
vihdra, .S3 feet 3 inches wide by 32 feet 10 inches deep and 9 feet 5 
inches high with four cells (without beds) in the back, three in the 
left end and two unfinished ones in the right, all having their floors 
about a foot higher than that of the hall. In the middle of the back 
wall is a figure of Buddha, seated with his feet resting on a lotus, 
under which is the wheel between two deer, and behind this are 
two small worshipping figures. On each .side are flywhisk bearers the 
one on his right holding a lotus stalk in his left hand, and over their 
heads are vidyddharafi or heavenly choristers. This hall bears evident 
marks on the floor, ceiling, and side walls, of having been originally 
only 21 feet 6 inches deep, but afterwards enlarged. 

The front wall is pierced by a door and two windows, and the 
veranda, 25 feet long by 6 feet 4 inches wide, has a cell at the north 
end and two octagonal pillars between pilasters in front, each pillar 
being connected with its adjacent pilaster by a low parapet or screen 
which forms the back of a bench on the inside, and is divided out- 
side into four plain suuk panels, similar to several at Pal near Mahdd 
in Kolaba, cave VI. at Ajauta and others. To the entrance the 
approach has been by a flight of steps. Beyond this is a small 
unfinished room, and at the turn of the hill, facing south, is 
another, 8 feet 5 iiiehes by 9 feet and 7 feet high, with a bench 
along part of the east wall. I’he front has gone, but on the wall 
under the caves is a fragment of an inscription (22) which records ; 
“To the Perfect. The meritorious gift of the ascetic Budharakhita. " 

A little to the east, iind about 5 feet above the footpath, is 
another cave, 14 feet .j inches by 13 feet 4 incbcs and feet 
high, with a cell in the left wall havitig a bench or bed. Beyond this 
is a small water-cistern. 

From the right side of the great cave a rough jiath clambers 
about two hundred feet up a bare rocky face to the fiat top of the 
spur. This, which, except a very old and gnarled vnihar tree at 
the end, is liare and baked, has the remains of three buildings and 
towards the west a slight hollow with the earth-filled mouth of au 
old water cistern. The building most to the end of the spur seems 
to have been square about 17’ x 14' and of brick. It was probably 
either a rest-house or a temple. About thirty yards to the north, 
along the bare top of the spur, the ground rises about 550 feet 
above the Kiirle bungalow into a mound of rough undressed stones 
brick and earth 39' north and south about all earth and stone 
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except on the west or weather side. The stones are not dressed but 
flat and like big bricks. The earth or clay is very stiff. The height 
is about nine feet above the ground that slopes to the west. xV 
few yards further north is the site of another brick building 
probably a stupa most of which has been removed. The top of the 
moundis -550 feetabove the Karle bungalow. About fifty yards further 
north is a flat rock which W'as perhaps roughly carved into a seat. 

In the hills near Karle are a number of cells and rock cisterns. 
Thus in the hill above Devgad a little to the south-west of Karle is 
a half finished rihara or dwelling cave with two roughly hewn 
square pillars in front with bracket capitals and in the back of the 
cave a door has been begun as if for a shrine. In the rising ground 
to the east of the village is a rock-cut pond and some cuttings as 
if intended as the beginning of a small cave and cistern. 

Again, on the south side of the village of Sheletana is a large 
covered rock cistern, originally with six openings, and high up the 
hill to the north is a large cavern under a w'aterfall. In the north 
side is a round hole which has been fitted with a cover, and was 
perhaps intended for storing grain. Beside this is a small circular 
chamber which may have contained a structural relic-shrine or 
ddghobn. The roof of the cave has fallen in, and there has been 
a great flaw in the rock, which perhaps led to the cave never being 
finished. At Tankve still further east are two rock cisterns, and 
above Valak in the face of the scarp is a small round cell as if for a 
relic-shrine and near it a cave without front, a slightly arched roof 
and a cell at the back, with a round hole near the entrance, 
possibly a place for holding stores. A flaw in the rock hns 
destroyed the back of this excavation. At Ayara to the east of 
Bhaja and in several places to the north-east of Karle there are 
also excavations mostly single cells for hermit.s.^ 

Vir, about eight miles south west of Jejiiri in Purandhar, is a largo 
village with in 1881 a population of 271.J. At^'irare the headworks 
of the Nira canal- a7id it has a temple of ilhaskoba, a modern Kunbi 
god, which enjoys about four acres of rent-free land assessed at 
£8 i0.«. (Rs. 85). A yearly fail-, lasting for nearly a fortnight ami 
attended by 8000 to 1 0,000 per.sons, is held at the temple outlie 
full-moon of Mdgh or February- March. The temple devotees, who 
are called Virs or heroes, perform a sword tlance before the god and 
in their enthusiasm often 'wound themselves and each other. About 
1 884 an excited Dhangar put the hilt of hi.s sword on the ground audits 
pointto his navel, and, falling on it, gashed his bowels so that hedied.'® 

Yevat, on the Peninsula railway twenty-six miles east of Poona, 
with in 1881 a population of l.j8!l, has a station with to its south 
a travellers’ bungalow. The 1880 raihvay returns showed 12,014 
passengers and no goods. The Kbadakvasla canal flows close to 
Yevat and there is also a large storage pond called ilatoba which 
irrigates a considerable extent of land and is fed by tho canal in the 
neighbourhood.® 

'Cave Temples of Iiulia, 242. 

’Details of the Nira canal are given iimler Agriciilturo, P.art II. pp. 20 - 24. 

Oriental Christian Spectator, VIII. (18.‘i7), 133. ‘Mr. .1. <1. Moorc, C.S. 
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The following details on the ingredients manufacture and examination 
and proof of Gunpowder have been contributed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wake, R. A. : 

The refining of saltpetre is based upon the fact that saltpetre is far 
more soluble in hot than in cold water, while the chief saline impurities 
found in grough saltpetre are almost equally soluble in either. Water at 
212'’ holds about seven times as much nitrate of potash or pure saltpetre 
in solution as water at 70°, If, therefore, a saturated solution of saltpetre 
be made at a temperature of 212”, and the chlorides of sodium and pot- 
assium are contained in the liquor, as the solution cools to 70°, six- 
sevenths of the nitre contained in it will be deposited in the form of 
crystals, which can easily be removed, whereas the foreign salts will still 
remain in solution. 

Two large refining coppers, each capable of holding about 500 gallons 
are charged with saltpetre and w'ater in proportions so that when boiled 
the whole of the saltpetre may be dissolved. The boiling is performed 
by steam forced into the coppers through a perforated pipe running round 
the interior of the coppers near the bottom. In the process of boiling 
a good deal of scum is found on the surface of the liquid which is skim- 
med off from time to time. To assist it in forming, a little glue is thrown 
in when the water begins to boil. By the time the scum has been cleared 
off, the solution will be ready for filtering, when a valve near the bottom 
of each copper is opened which allows the liquid to run out. Through 
this valve it passes to a range of canvas filter bags or ilaulds which catch 
all insoluble impurities. Up to this point the liquid is kept as hot as 
possible, to carry as much of the pure saltpetre in solution through the 
filters as practicable. Care is also taken that the solution is not too thick 
or it will not run easily through the filters. To ensure this the specific 
gravity of the solution should be about 1 'lO. The solution now free from 
all its insoluble impurities runs from the filters into large flat copper 
coolers called crystallizing pans. 

The crystallizing cisterns, or coolers, are each twelve feet square and 
about eleven inches deep, and the solution from five to six inches deep. 
The liquid is kept in agitation with a long handled wooden hoe, and as it 
cools fine crystals fall to the bottom of the cistern. If not kej)t in agitation, 
large crystals would form, wdiieli would enclose the liquid containing 
the impurities still in solution. The crystals are from time to time drawn 
up to one side of the cistern, tile bottom of which is raised so as to form 
an inclined plane to receive it. From this the liquor drains off, and the 
crystals looking almost like snow, and technically called flour, are then 
raked into the washing cisterns. The solution in the crystallizing cistern 
is not stirred, nor are the crystals removed, after the temperature falls 
below 100”, as the crystals are then deposited so slowly, but it is left to 
cool, wdien large crystals form w-hich are treated as rough nitre. 
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The washing eistenis are about six feet long, four feet wide, and three 
feet six inches deep, and are litted with a false bottom ot Y\ood pieiecd 
with holes. In front Wow the false bottom is a plug hole. The cistern 
being now nearly full of saltpetre, distilled water is poured from a rose 
above each cistern enough to cover the saltpetre, and is allowed to stand 
in the cistern from half an hour to one hour, after which it is run oh' 
from a tap at the bottom. This is repeated by another washing, but 
now the water is not run off till next morning. If not enough, a third 
washing is sometimes given. The saltpetre is now ready and placed in 
the store bins. A solution of the saltpetre should now be tested as follows ; 

(a) With blue and red litmus paper for acids or alkalies ; (b) with a few 
drops of the solution of nitrate of silver for the presence of chlorides, 
a milky appearance indicating the formation of the insoluble chloride of 
silver, this is a very delicate test; and (c) vvith a solution of chloride 
of barium for the presence of sulphates, which would give the insoluble 
sulphate of baryta. The refining operation over, there remains saltpetre in 
the crystallizing coolers, which has formed into large crystals since the 
stirring of the liquid ceased, and which contains impurities. This is used as 
grough in the next day’s refining. There is also a large quantity of liquid, 
more or less impure, containing saltpetre, both in the crystallizing coolers 
and in the tank into which the water used from the washing vats has 
been drained. 

In other Gunpowder factories the collection of the saltpetre in this 
liquor forms an important and expensive part in the process of retiiiiug. 
and is effected by boiling down the liijuid (amounting to from GOO to bi'O 
gallons) to about a quarter of its original bulk, when the remainder is 
run through filters into pans and collected. When it has crystallized the 
saltpetre so collected is used as grough during the next day's refining. 

The boiling down of such a large quantity of liquid consumes a great 
deal of fuel, and adds much to the e.xpen.se of rehning. To avoid tlu^. 
advantage has b(‘en taken liere of the dry climate of the Deccan, and 
the whole process of evaporation is carried on without expense by pourimt 
the water into a lai'ge empty masonry re.servoir (which it covers to thf 
depth of about an inch), and h-tting it evaporate of itself. This it dor-, 
in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours according to the time of the 
year ; the saltpetre contained in it forming in crystals during the proci-.-' 
and being afterwards collected and used as grough on the next day-' 
refining. This jilan is not practicabile in the rains, but enough s.altpetre 
can be refined during the dry mouths to last through the monsoon till 
evaporation can again be carried on. 

The extraction of .saltjietre from powder sweejiings and from damaged 
])Ovvder is a process which has to be carried out in all Gunpowder factnrie--. 
As usually eirected it is a very dirty troulilesome and expensive 
operation. Tht' saltpetre contained in eoiideniued gunpowder, and 
also in the sweepings from the factory, is extracted by boiling vvith 
water in coppers liolding about 100 gallons each, and filtering the solution 
first througli eoar.se canvas and a .second time through dnuh'is. The liquor 
containing the saltpetre is then evaporated down, filtered, and cry.stallized 
in pans a.s liefore. The charcoal and sulphur left in both sets of filters is 
again tioiled before being thrown away. About 91 Jicr cent, of the 
saltpeti’c eoiitaiiied in jiovvder can be ri-covereil liv’ extraction against the 
value of which must be .set the cost of labour and fuel. At ’this factory 
however the operation is very simple and iiie.xpeu.sive. The process 
consist.s uf putting the powder svveeping.s or damaged iiovvder into large 
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{)orous earthenware vessels which are then filled up with cold water. Appendix. 
This water filters through the vessels into copper troughs in a few hours, Gunpo^er 

taking with it as much saltpetre as cold water can hold in solution. A Factoky. 

fresh quantity of water is poured into the vessels every morning for about 
a week, by which time nearly all the saltpetre has been extracted. About 
two per cent, of the saltpetre remains unextracted with the sulphur and 
charcoal in the vessels. All the water is then poured into the reservoir 
to evaporate and within twenty-four hours the crystals of saltpetre can 
be collected and are afterwards used as grough saltpetre. 

As a general rule the wood should be cut when the sap is up, as it can Charcoal 

be then most easily stripped of its bark, but in the case of Cajanus Burning, 

indicus or tur wood it is cut when the crop is ripe and has to be soaked 
in water before the bark comes off easily. The wood yields about one- 
fourth its weight of charcoal. Being cut into lengths of three feet, the 
wood is packed into iron cylindrical cases called slips, which are three 
feet six inches long and two feet four inches in diameter, care being 
taken that the wood is as much the same size as possible. The lid is 
fastened on, two openings being left in the slip at the bottom of about 
f'uir inches in diameter. The slips are then placed in horizontal cylinders 
or retorts, the end with openings (one below and the other above) first. 

The retorts, which have openings at the far end to correspond with those 
in the slips, are closed by tight-fitting iron doors. The retorts are built 
into the wall, with furnaces so arranged underneath as to adrnit of the 
accurate regulation of heat throughout the operation of charring. This 
occupies about four hours for R. F. G., eight hours for R. F. G. 2, and two 
or three hours for cannon powders. The flames surround the retorts, the 
heat acting as nearly as possible on the whole surface of the cylinder. 

The gases from the wood pass out from the upper hole in the slip, and the 
tar thi'ough the lower hole (both holes corresponding with holes in the 
retort) into pipes communicating with the furnace in which they are 
burnt. This saves a considerable amount of fuel. ^ hen the wood has 
been sufficiently charred, which is known by the violet colour of the 
flame from the burning gas, indicating the formation of carbonic oxide, 
the slip is withdrawn by tackling placed in a large iron case or coolei', 
covcretl with a close-fitting lid, and allowed to remain until all the tire is 
extinguished, which takes about four hours ; and the charcoal is then 
emptied into smaller coolers and sent to store. The charcoal is carefully 
looked over and picked by hand, to see that it is all properly and evenly 
burnt, and that no rivets from the slips have broken otl. It is then kept 
from ten days to a fortnight in store, before being ground, to obviate the 
danger of spontaneous combustion, to which charcoal is liable when 
ground directly after burning. This arises from the heat generated by 
the very rapid absorption and condensation of oxygen from the air by tin 
finely powdered substance. The charcoal for cannon piowders is burnt a 
short time at a high temperature and is called Black coal. That for small 
arms is burnt for a longer time at a low temperature and i.s called red 
coal. “ Black coal should be Jet black in colour, its fracture should 
show a clear velvet-like surface, it should be light and sonorous when 
dropped on a hard surface, and so .soft as not to scratch polished copper. 

Slack-burnt charcoal, that is charcoal prepared at a very low tempera- 
ture, is at once known by its reddish brown colour, especially when 
ground; this colour is distinctly perceptible in the H. F G. 2 pO'vder up to 
the glazing process. Charcoal burnt at a very high temperature is known 
by its hardncs.s metallic ring and greater density. 
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The Sulphur used in the process of refining is of the best quality. It 
undergoes a rough purification before importation, leaving about three to 
four per cent of earthy impurities which have to be got rid of by a second 
distillation. The refining apparatus is very simple. A large iron melting 
pot or retort is set in brickwork, about three feet above the floor, with a 
furnace underneath ; this retort has a heavy movable lid, which is luted 
into the pot with clay, and in the lid is a four-inch opening, closed by an 
iron conical plug that can be removed at pleasure. From the melting jiot, 
lead tw'o pipes, at right angles to one another, one fifteen-inch to a large 
circular dome, and the other five-inch to an iron receiving pot, placed 
below the level of the melting pot. The latter pipe has an iron casing or 
jacket round it, through which cold water is allowed to circulate. The 
communication of these pipes with the melting pot can he shut off or 
opened as required by valves worked from without. 

The process of refining consists of melting tlie grough sulphur in the 
melting pot and allowing it to distil over into the receiving pot, and is 
carried out at other factories in the following wa,y : 

About .51 cwts. of grough sulphur is placed in the pot each morning. 
The fire being lighted, the conical cast-iron plug is left out of the hole in 
the lid of the pot, the passage into the dome is opened, and that into the 
receiving pot closed The heat is maintained for three hours, till tlie 
svilphur is of a proper temperature for di.stillation. The vapour which 
first rises from the pot is of a pale yellow colour, and as much of it as 
passes into the dome falls down condensed as flowers of sulphur. But at 
the end of three hours the vapour becomes of a deep reddish brown 
colour, showing that the temperature of the melted sulphur has reached 
the proper point. The plug must then be in.serted in the lid, the com- 
munication to the dome closed, and that leading to the receiving pot 
opened, allowing the heavy vapour to pass through the pipe surrounded 
with the water jacket, by means of which a constant circulation of cold 
water is kept up round it. In this way the sulphur vapour is condensed, 
and runs down into the receiving pot as a clear orange liquid resembliiig 
treacle in colour and consistency. When nearly all has passed over into 
the receiving pot, which can be known >y tlie jacket getting cold, the 
pipe communicating with the receiving pot is again closed, and the fluid 
sulphur left about an hour to get sufliciently cool (not below t." 

ladle out into the moulds (wooden tubes saturated with water to keep the 
sulphur out of the cracks) ; at the same time the furnace doors are throuu 
back, and the communication with the dome re-opened, so tliat the rc-t 
of the vapour may pass into it ; the impurities all remain at the liotteui 
of the melting pot, and are thrown away. The flower.s of sulphur thus 
obtained, bdng unfit for the mauufacturi' of gunpowder, are treated as 
grough sulphur. The crystalline .sulphur, after being allowed to cool iu 
the moulds, is broken up and put into liarrels ready to be ground. 

Refined sulphur may be tc-sted as follows : (,;) by liurning a small 
quantity on porcelain, rvhen tlie amount of residue .should not exceed '2.> 
per cent : (6) Viy boiling a little witli water, and testing with blue litmus 
paper, which it should oidy very feebly redden, lii this factory the abo\c 
plan is deviated from considerably. The amount of .sulphur cliaige put 
into the melting pot elsewhere is limited to cwts. because the sulphur 
111 the course of melting re.aches a temperature at which it catches tire, 
and, if the quantity of the charge exceeds about cwts. the flames get 
very \iolent ainl rush out of the top of the pot ill a sorios of puffs hf''- 
Uie steam e.sc.aping from a loeoiiiotive. The violence of these putfs will at 
times amount to an explosion of sufficient strength to blow off the lid ')!' 
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the pot and might do considerable damage. This flaming gradually dies 
out before the charge is ready for distilling. It was found here that the 
flaming stage could not take place when the melting pot was full of 
sulphur vapour, the air necessary to support combustion being thereby 
excluded. On this idea operations are now begun on the first day always 
on the usual plan, but as soon as the process has once passed the flaming 
stage and the pot is full of sulphur fumes to add as much sulphur to the 
charge as the pot will hold. By leaving a little sulphur in the pot at the 
end of each day’s work and keeping it warm all night the pot is full of 
fumes next day and can be tilled up at once. The advantage of this plan 
is that, whereas in other factories only 5| cwts. can be refined at one 
operation, 14 cwts. can be refined here, and the expenditure of fuel for 
the large quantity is the same as that requii-ed for the smaller quantity. 

The manufacture of gunpowder from the prepared ingredients in- 
volves nine ■ processes with slight variations in the case of some of the 
very different natures of powder now being made. The first process is 
mixing the ingredients, which is a preparatory operation to the second 
process of incorporation or grinding together of the mixed ingredients 
whereby the explosiveness of the powder is given. The third operation 
is breaking down the mill-cake which is an intermediate operation to 
prepare the powder for pressing which is the fourth process and consists 
of the pressing of the powder into its desired state of uniform consistency 
or density as well as to make it of a convenient hardness to cut into 
grain. The fifth process is granulating or coming that is the breaking up 
of the powder into the requisite size of grain. The sixtli process is 
dusting that is getting -rid of the dust amongst the grain, as the presence 
of dust would interfere with the next operation of glazing that is giving 
a smooth surface and polish to the grain. The eighth process is stoving 
or drying that is getting rid of the superfluous moisture in the powder, 
whereby, as also by glazing, the keeping qualities of the powder are given. 
The ninth or last process is finishing' or separating, that is a final sifting 
of the powder. 

(1 ) The ingredients are brought into the mixing house and are very 
accurately weighed out in separate scales, in mill charges (in their proper 
proportions to 100 lbs.) with an extra amount of saltpetre according to 
the moisture contained in it. The largest charge authorized for the in- 
corporating mills for small arm powders is .50 lbs. ; for cannon powders, 
the materials of which are not so violent in their action, and the charges 
worked with a greater percentage of moisture, the weight is GO lbs. 

After weighing the charge is placed in the mixing machine which con- 
sists of a cylindrical gun-metal or copper drum, about 2' 9’' in diameter 
and 1' G" wide, with an axle passing through its centre, on which there 
are eight rows of gun-inctal flyers like forks. The machinery is so 
arranged that the flyers and drum revolve in opposite directions, the 
drum making in a minute about forty revolutions and the flyers eighty. 
The ingredients are mixed for about five minutes ; the machine then 
empties itself into a box, and the composition is passed through an eight- 
mesh copper-wire hand sieve over a hopper, in order to catch any splinter 
of wood, small copper nail, or other foreign substance which may have 
got into the s.altpetre during the process of refining ; it runs into a bag 
placed below the, hopper, and is tied up ready for the incorporating mills. 
In this state it is called a “ green” charge. 

(2) The incorporating mill consists of a circular iron bed about seven feet 
in diameter whereon two iron rollers revolve. These are about six feet 
in diameter with edges fifteen inches wide weighing each about four tons, 
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They make eigl)t or nine revolutions round the bed each minute, iiie 
bed lias a yiiu on the outside, called the curb, and on the inside an edge 
formed by the cheese or socket through which the vertical shaft 
The runners are not equidistant from the centre of the shaft ; one works 
the part of the charge neare.st the cmitre of the bed, the other the outer 
part, but their paths overlap ; two ploughs of wood, covered with leatli. r, 
attached to the cross-head by arms or brackets, one workirig next the 
t eitical shaft, the other next to the curb, throw the composition uiid.-r 
the runners, as it works awav from them. 

The green charge is bi ought in its bag and .spread evenly on the bed ff 
t le mill Ii\ means of a wooden rake, the mill laed having been previou^lv 
moistened with water. ^ Each charge is worked about hours for R. F (i. 
Jjowder and .six hours for R. F. G. 2 ; cannon powders require les.s milliu”. 

xhe charge when placed on tlie hed of the mill contains about two 
pints of water (tlie moisture of tlie .saltpetre ) and a further quantitv of 
from two to tifteen pints including tliat first pa.ssed in the mill be, Wot 
f isti led water) is added from time to time, according to the state of the 
atmosphere, to facilitate the incorporation and reduce the effect of an 
explosion. If too wet, the runners would lick up the composition fiMia 
1 1, led, During the time of working the charge, the niillnian enters the 
mm occasionally, takes a wooden shover and pushes the outside of the 
c laige into the middle of the path of the runners .so that everv portion 
.!? incorporated. The action of the runners i.s a combinatior. 

ot rolling and twisting, and has on a largo scale somewhat tlie effect of a 
pes e and mortar, crushing rubbing and mi.xing, thus giving tlie cliarge ,a 
most intimate union. o> s, o o 


Each mill has a flat wooden lever board or shutter, directly over its 
t-c , in gear with a ci.stern of water, and so arranged that when the shutter 
s^in tlie lea.st degree rai.serl on its pivot by an explosion, the cistern is 
Ipse ui le >od, and tlie charge drowned. A horizontal shaft connects 
'.,11 ^ ."I'oup of milis, so thiit the e.vplosion of one mill drowiii 

all the remainder. The cistern can also l,e pulled over l,y haml. 

M hen the charge, w-hi<-h ill this .state is calk'd mill-cake, is re.ailv to b,. 

taken oti the mill, ,t should be uniform in colour, not h.avino auv' 
of either .saltpetre or sulphur visible to the eve, and of a gkivish ,,r 
-.rownish colour according to the eharco.al used. ' When a small pice i~ 
aokeii m the hand ami thrown 011 to the rim or curb of the mill a 
poitmn ot dust should rise. The iueorporatirm should be can'fullv 
tl r'f '11 • t‘-M'‘-i-ieneed men as the strength and general characteris- 

otliM" TJ ‘ ‘ *-* 1 ^****^^ inon* ujHtu this jirocess than on any of the 

rt ■ kob S tV' ^ ciervdav to a.scertaiu whether 

eent i ^ n‘ ''i-^ioture ; this should be Wto.'lper 

re ji , 1 "; -ved to .small magartue.s. from whence it is taken to the 

Irnow ^ i '‘f t'- h-— is to reduce the cake, which 

tri^tiU it is reduced to 
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back on hinges, or form a compact solid box when screwed firmly 
together. Being laid on its side, the real top temporarily closec^by means 
of a board, and the uppermost side alone open, a number of copper or 
gunmetal plates, 2' 5j" square, are placed vertically into this box, and 
kept apart at a distance (depending on the description of powder required) 
by two gunmetal racks, with corresponding grooves, which can be 
removed when no longer required. In pressing the thicker slabs for 
pebble powder which have to be afterwards cut into cnkes, the press-box 
is divided vertically by a partition into two parts, a corresponding divi- 
sion being made in the fixed press block. 

About 300 lbs. of meal is put into the press-box, while the plates are 
in a vertical position, and rammed evenly down by means of wooden 
laths. When full, the racks are withdrawn, the plates being only separat- 
ed by the meal between them ; the present upper side is firmly screwed 
down with short gunmetal screws, and the box turned over, so that the 
plates are now horizontal ; the temporary lid is taken otf, and the block 
run forward into position above the bo.x. The pumps, which work the 
hydraulic press in a separate house, are now- set in motion and the box is 
raised until the necessary amount of compression has been given, accord- 
ing to the density required. For this purpose the block is allowed 
to enter the box a certain distance, which is measured by a scale marked 
on the block. This mode of regulating the pressure gives more reliable 
results than trusting to the indicator gauge of the hydraulic ram, for 
the reason that the elasticity or resistance to pressure of the meal varies 
considerably with the amount of moisture present in it and the state 
of the atmosphere. To get uniform density equal quantities of meal, con- 
taining equal amounts of moisture, have to be compressed at the same rate 
into the same space. In practice, however, the moisture in the meal will 
vary slightly, whatever care bo taken, and even if tlie mill-cake were 
always taken off’ the bed perfectly uniform in this respect, the hygrometric 
state of the atmosphere would cause a diff’erence by the time it came to 
the press. Moreover, it is found that atmospheric conditions have an 
influence upon the manner in which powder meal can be compressed, even 
apart from the actual percentage of moisture contained in it, so that the 
exact distance thejiress block is allowed to enter the box has to be varied 
^vith the season, and even the prevailing state of the weather. 

After the required pressure has been given a valve is opened to let out 
the water from the cylinder of the press, and the press-box descends till it 
is free of the block. The flatter is then pushed back and the box is turned 
over on its side to be unloaded. The three movable sides being unscrewed 
and laid back the press cake is taken out, in layers of nearly 1 an inch thick 
for the smaller powders, after which it is broken down into coarse grain 
between metal rollers. For pebble powder the layers or slabs are ^ of an 
inch thick and are kept intact for the next operation. 

(a) The granulating or corning machine consists of two parts. One is a 
series of tlire(> pairs of metal rollers so arranged one beneath the other as 
to gradually break down the coarse grain received from the press house to 
the re(piiri'd size for the de.scription of powder l>eing made. The top pair 
of rollers are jilaced under a hopper so that all the powder poured into the 
hojiper passes between them. From this jiair (which are not set very close 
together) the powder is convi’yed down an inclined plane to the second 
pair, which are set rather closer together, and so on to the third pair, which 
are set so close as to give the exact amount of crushing reciuired. The 
second part of the machine consists of a set of sieves on a square frame, 
which is violently shaken laterally. The grain which has passed the third 
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pair of rollers is thrown on this frame and falls on the top sieve. Any 
grain wlijfh is too large does not pass this sieve and is shaken into ;i 
receptacle placed to receive it, while all the rest falls through the sifA c 
and is caught on one helow, which is of rather finer mesh retaining all 
the grain of the proper size. This is shaken into another receptacle 
placed for it, while the grain tliat is too fine passes the lower sieve to a third 
receptacle. The proper size grain, then called foul grain, passes on to tin- 
next operation, while all that is too big or too small is called dust and sent 
Ijack to the incorporating mills, where it is milled about forty minutes 
previous to being mixed with green charges and sent to the pri-^s 
again. In this and in all subsequent operations a quantity of du.st 
accumulates which is all sent back to the incorporating mills to be treated 
in the same manner. 

Pebble powder is granulated, or cut, in a special machine, which cut.s 
the press-cake first into strips, and then again, crosswavs, into cubes of j' 
length of edge. This is done by two sets of phospher bronze rollers, 
which have straight cutting edges arranged along their surfaces, and which 
are set at right angles to each other ; an ingenious arrangement causing 
the long strips cut by the first pair to travel endways to the second pair to 
be cut into cubes. 


(6) Dusting is performed in liorizontal or slope reels. These are large 
cylindrical sieves about eight feet long by two feet in diameter, which 
revolve with about forty revolutions a minute, inside wooden cupboards. 
In the case of horizontal reels, the foul grain from the granulating machim.' 
is put inside them, and run for some time to get rid of the dust. This 
falls through the sieve to the bottom of the cupboard, whence it goes back 
to the incorporating mills as “dust,” When the powder that remains in 
the sieve is fairly free from dust, one end of the reel is lowered and opened 
to allow the powder to be run out into tubs. A slope reel has one end 
permanently lower than the other, and open ; the powder is poured in at 
the upper end from a hopper, and, as the reel revolves, gradually travels to 
the lower end, whence it falls out into tubs placed for its reception. 
Horizontal reels are generally u.sed for the double purpose of getting rid of 
dust, and rubbing the edges off the grain, as also sometimes for polishing : 
while slope reels are only used for getting rid of dust. The horizontal reels 
are very little used in this factory, i'or pebble powder, a peculiar slope 
reel with a copper wire mesh of suitable size is placed in connection with 
the cube-cutting machine, so that all the cubes pass through it before 
running into the tubs j>laced for their reception. 

( (- ) Glazing is performed in barge wooden barrels which revolve on a 
horizontal a.xi.s. In these barrels about 100 lbs. of powder are placed, and 
the barrels are made to revolve for sevau-al hours at rates varying according 
to circumstances from 14 to 3-0 revolutions a minute. 


18) Pov ders that require stoving are placerl in a drving stove, which is 
merely a room heated by steam pipes, fitted with a number of shelves, on 
which are placed shallo-w trays with canvas bottoms, filled with a layer of 
powder is thus pjlaced to exj)os(! it as much as possible to 
t e heat of the room. Powders of different descriptions require difterent 

c ( grees of heat, and that the operation be more or less prolonged according 
to the size of main. no 

O 


I ell t 


(d) lo finish the powder there is yet another final operation 
the nn separating. This is merely *pa-‘^sin.4 

saine^nrl*^ 1 ' a large sieve shaken by machinery (.somewhat on the 

broken ”1**'*' granulating house) to get rid of any dust or 

broken gram which may have accumulated duriiig the glazing and drying. 
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So far the general principles on which the different processes of powder- 
making are worked have been described, and only here and there has any 
mention been made of the variations in manufacture necessary to produce 
different descriptions of gunpowder. It remains therefore to explain how 
the processes can be varied to produce the differences necessary to make 
suitable piowders for special purposes. As regards the ingredients themselves, 
their proportions are not allowed to be altered ; and with this prohibition 
it is impossible to effect any differences in the finished gunpowder as far 
as saltpetre and sulphur are concerned. With the charcoal it is not so, 
for by using different sorts of wood, as also by varying the intensity of the 
heat at which the wood is burned, very great effect is produced on the 
strength of the powder. In consequence of this the quality of the charcoal 
is of great importance. 

After the ingredients are mixed, the first place where the powder can be 
varied is the incorporating mill, where the degree of explosiveness of the 
powder can be regulated by the amount of milling given to the charge, as 
also by the amount of moisture. Next the quickness of burning can be 
varied by the amount of density given by the hj’draulic press. The next 
process, the cutting into grain, depends chiefly on the state of the powder on 
leaving the press. If it is right in density and moisture, it will cut into 
good firm grain ; while if it is too hard or soft, too dry or wet, it will 
crumble, or clog, or cut into flaky grain. In the after processes of dusting 
and glazing some alteration can be made in the powder, chiefly by varying 
the length of glazing and the pace at which the glazing barrels revolve. 
The chief characteristics of the powder however have been given to it by 
the time it has left the press. 

After a convenient quantity of gunpowder has been made, generally 
amounting to between ten and fifteen thousand lbs., it is proved as described 
below. If it passes the proof it is put into barrels of a capacity of fifty 
or a hundred pounds, and delivered to the Ordnance Authorites for use in 
the Government service. If it does not pass, it is modified by mixing, or 
re-worked as the case may require. 

The tests to which powder is subjected are intended to ascertain nine 
points. The first point is that the powder should have a proper colour, a 
proper amount of glaze, a sutticiently hard and crisp texture, and freedom 
from dust. These points can be judged by the hand and eye alone, and 
require a certain amount of e.xperience in the examiner. The cleanness 
of the powder can be easily tested, by pouring a quantity from a bowl 
held two or three feet above the barrel in a good light. If there be any 
loose dust it will be readily detected. 

The second point to test is whether it is properly incorporated. This 
IS tested by flashing ; that is, burning a small quantity on a glass, 
porcelain, or copper plate. The powder is put in a small copper-cylinder, 
like a large thimble, which is then inverted on the flashing plate. This 
provides for the particles of powder being arranged in pretty nearly the 
same way each time, which is very important. If the powder has been 
thoroughly incorporated, it will flash or puff off when touched with a hot 
iron, with but few lights or sparks, and leaving only some smoke marks on 
the plate. A badly incorporated powder will give rise to a quantity of 
sparks, and also leave specks of undecomposed saltpetre and sulphur 
forming a dirty residue. Although a very badly worked powder could be 
at once detected, yet, as a comparative test, flashing needs an experienced 
eye to form an accurate judgment. Powder once injured by damp will 
flash very badly, no matter how carefully it may have been incorporated. 
This arises from a partial solution of the saltpetre. 
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The third point to test is the size, shape, and proportion of the grains, 
The shape can be judged by the eye alone, and the size of grain, in largi’ 
uniform powders cut by machinery, is usually tested in the same way 
or by actual measurement ; but a granulated powder can usually be readily 
sifted on the two sieves which define its highest and lowest limit of size : 
it must all pass the one and be retained on the other. For example, the 
Martini-Henry (U. F. G.-) powder must pass through a sieve of twelve 
meshes to the inch, and be retained on one of twenty meshes. This 
sifting, however, conveys no idea of the proportions of different sized 
grains contained in the powder. For instance, a sample of E. F. G.' 
powder consists entirely of grains just small enough to pass the twelve- 
mesh sieve, or just large enough to be retained on the twenty mesh ; and 
these two powders would give very different results. To obviate this, one 
pound is sifted on three sieves, a twelve.mesh, a sixteeu-mesh, and a 
twenty-mesh, and the limits allowed are as follow : 

Pass 12-mesh to 16 mesh ... ... ... 12 ozs. 

„ 16 e ^0 „ 3 „ 

-.10 1 „ 

16 ozs. 

The fourth point to test is demsity. This is ascertained to three places 
of decimals by the mercurial demsimeter. It must, for each description of 
powder, lie between certain limits as shown in the table below. Biaiichi's 
densimeter consists of an apparatus by whirh the air can be exhausted 
from a removable glass globe, fitted with stop cocks, and mercury allowed 
to fill it. The process of taking the density of gunpowder is as follows. 
The air being exhausted, the globe is filled with mercury’, removed from 
the machine, and accurately weighed. The globe is then emptied, and 
100 gramines of gunpowder being introduced into it, it is attached to the 
machine, the air exhausted, and the remainder of the globe tilled with 
mercury under precisely the same conditions as before ; its weight now 
represents the weight of the globe full of mercurv, pilus the weight of the 
gunpowder, and minus the weight of the mercury displaced by tie- 
powder. Thus if 

S = Specific gravity of merciii y’ at the time of exjierimeut, 

\\ = \\ eight of giol)e full of mercury alone, and 

eiglit of globe tilled with j)owder and mercury. 

Density of the gunpowder = 

The fifth point to ascertain is moisture. The powder must contain a 
percentage of moisture between limit.s laid down for each descrip'tioii. 
The amount of moisture is a.seertained by drying a carefully weigheil 
sample in a water oven until there is no fuither loss of weight; from the 
weight lost, the percentage of moisture cun be calculated. 

The sixth point to ascertain is firing jiroof for muzzle velocity and 
pressure in bore of gun. Each gunpowder is tested w ith the arm in which 
it is intended to be used and mu.st give an initial \ elocity lietweeu 
limits laid down ; the velocities are taken with the LeBouleiige electric 
chronograph. The pai-tioulars for each nature of powder are given in the 
table below. 

Cannon powders must, in aiklition, give a jrrossurc in the bore, as 
measured by crusher gauges inserted in the proof gun, not exceeding a 
certain amount the s.juare inch. A cru.sher gauge 'is a small cylinder of 
copper half an inch in length and one-twelfth of a square inch in sectional 
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area, which is so placed in a hole in the gun as to be compressed by the 
violence of the explosion on the gun being discharged. From the amount of 
compression the amount of pressure per square inch on the interior of the 
bore can be calculated. 

The seventh point to ascertain is if the proportions of the ingredients 
are correct. This is ascertained by a chemical analysis. See below 
chemical test of powder. 

The eighth point to ascertain is the power of the powder to withstand 
absorption of moisture. Tliis consists in subjecting dried samples of 
gunpowder in a box, kept at a uniform temperature, the air inside which 
is charged with moisture to a known degree, by means of a certain 
quantity of a saturated solution of saltpetre. The samples are weighed 
at regular intervals to ascertain the rapidity with which the moisture is 
absorbed by the powder. 

The following table gives the densities and muzzle velocities, &c., for 
Service (Rifle) Powders : 



Velocity. 

Pressure- 

Density. 

Hygro- 

sc<»pic 

Test. 

Moisture. 

Size of 
Grain. 

Proportion of 
Gram. 

i Pebble’. 

I 

1 

i 

i 

Not le«s than 
1540 feet. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 
22 tons. 

Should 
not be 
Ic-^than 
1*75. 


Not to 
contain 
more 
than 1*3 
nor less 
than I'O 
percent. 

The powder is 
not to be 
pressed in 
individual 
masses or 
cubes but 
granulated 
from press 
cake IJ" 

thick. 

The lumps to be of! 
fairly uniform size^ 
and shape varying! 
in number from Bl 
to 7 in a lb. Theyi 
should be cubicsu 
with rounded 

edges. 

Pebble . 

Not less than 
1450 feet. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 
20 tons. 

Not less 
than 
1*75. 

Mtist not 
absorb 
more 
tban 1*0 
per cent 
in 48 

hours. 

Not more 
than I'.J 
nor less 
than I'O 
per cent. 

Must pass 

through 3 
inch mesh 
sieve and be 
retained on a 
1 inch mesh 
sieve. 

The lumps should 
be cubical with 
rounded edges 

clean and glazed 
and should num- 
ber 80 to the lb. 

!r.l. G\ 

1 

i 

Not less than 
lo40 feet. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 
15 tons. 

Not less 
than 

1 70. 

Must not 
absorb 
more 
than 2 
per cent 
in 24 

hours. 

Not less 
than 1 
nor more 
than 1'2 
per cent 

1 1 
Must pas5| A portion of the 

through a '2-[ powder not exceed-! 
nies.h sie\e| ing \ part of the 
and be re-| whole must pass 
tamed on a through the 6-raesh 
S-mesh^ieve.l sieve clean and 

1 glazed. 

_ .. . 

jR.L. G’. 

Not less than 
1380 or more 
than 1430 

feet. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 
15 tons. 

Not less 
than 

1 05. 

Must not 
absorb 
more 
than 1'5 
per cent 
in 21 

hours. 

Not less 
tlian 

1 -iH) nor 
moie 
than 1'2 
percent 

Must pass 

through a 
sieve of 3 
meshes to 
the linear 
inch and be 
retaint*fl on a 
O-raesh sieve 

Same as for R. L. 
G». 

R. L. G. 

Not less than 
1385 nor mere 
than 1438 

feet. 

No stand- 
ard. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 

1 690 nor 
le-^sthan 
1 670. 

Must not 
absorb 
more 
thaii 2 00 
per cent 
in 24 

hours. 

i 

Must pa-ss a 
sieve of 4 
meshes to 
the inch and 
be retained 
on one of 8 
meshes to 
the inch. 

Will be sifted on a 4- 
mesh 6-raesh and 
8-mesh sieve to as- 
certain if the differ- 
ent sizes of grain 
are present in the 
proper proportion. 
At least J of each 
sample must be re- 
tained on a 6-mesh 
sieve and the re- 
maining 4th on a^ 
8-mesh sieve | 
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Chemical 
Analysis of 
Gunpowder. 


! 1 

1 Vclocit}. . Pressure. 

i ' _ 

a.r.G’. 

O g. .gad 


s « §26. 


li ssi; 

c| SSB ■ 

1 


t-C 

E. F. G. 

Must not be 
less than' 

1250 nor 

more than 

1290 feet. 

i 

! 

! 


, ' I Size of 

Density. scopic Moisture. | Grain 


Must not Should ^ Must not To be from Thewholemustpass 


proportion of 
Grain. 


exceed 
175 nor 
be less 
than 1 72 


not 
absorb ' 
more 
than 2 75 
per cent 
111 24 

honrs. 

I 


Must not Should 


exceed 
1-62 nor 
be less 
than 
r5». 


contain 
less than 
0 9 nor 
more 
than 1*2 
per cent. 


not 

absorb ' 
more 
than 2‘.5 
per cent 
in 24 
hours. 


to of ani 
inch. 


Must pass ai 
sieve of 12. 
meshes to| 
the inch and 
be retained 
on one of 20: 
me.she8. A, 
small qiian-l 
tity may pass 
the loweFi 
1 8ie\ e. 


through a ll-meshi 
sieve. Out of 16, 
parts, 12 should be 
retained on a lo* 
mesh sieve ; of the[ 
remainder not lessj 
than Spartsshoului 
be retained on a 20-| 
mesh sieve and one} 
part may be al*; 
lowed to pass aj 
20-mesh sie^e. i 


The whole must pa«S/ 
a 12-mesh 8ie^e.^ 
Out of 16 parts not, 
less than lO must] 
be retained on a 16-| 
mesh sieve and of] 
the remainder not: 
less than 4 parts 
must be retained] 
on a'JO'nieshsieve,! 


Moisture . — About eighty grains of the crushed powder are weighed in 
a pair of watch glasses w'ith ground edges so as to fit closely over each 
other. The watch glass containing the powder without its cover is then 
placed in a dessiccator over oil of vitriol, and the loss of weight is noted 
every twenty-four hours until a constant weight is obtained. 

Sulphur . — From ten to twelve grains are oxidised completely by 
digestion at a gentle heat with strong nitric acid and chlorate of potash. 
The excess of nitric acid is then driven off by evaporation to drynes.s 
and the residue dissolved in water. To the solution chloride of barium 
is added, and the precipitated sulphate of baryta completely washed by 
repeated boiling witli small quantities of water. 

Saltpetre or S' itre. — Alx)ut eighty grains aje treated with boiling water, 
and the diss. dved nitre, after filtration from the sulphur and charcoal, is 
evaporated to dryne.ss and weighed. 

Charcoal . — The quantity of this ingredient is represented by the amount 
required to make up a hundred parts after deducting the percentage of 
sulphur and nitre found. 

Good powder consists in a hundred parts of the dry powder of seventy- 
five parts of nitre, ten parts of .sulphur, and fifteen parts of charcoal. The 
moisture should be 100 per cent, of the powder In its ordinary condition. 
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A. 

Abkiri : revenue, 43. 

Aditvdr : Poona ward, details of, 274, 277 - 278. 
Afiz Bigh : Junnar garden, 152 - 153. 

Agates : near Poona, 402 note 1. 

Abire ; village, 102. 

Aland! : village, temples, fair, municipality, his- 
tory, 102 - 104. 

Albert Edward Institute ; Poona, 360. 

Ale : market town, fair, 104. 

Ambarkbdna : Poona city object, 331, 

Ambegaon ; villages, 102. 

Amriteshvar : Poona city temple, 331. 

Amrivati : see Medad. 

AnandodbhaT : Poona theatre, 332. 

Ane ; village, 104. 

Animal Home : Poona, 332 • 333. 

Aqueducts : Poona, 327 - 328. 

Arbitration Court ; Poona, 29 - .30. 

Arsenal : Poona, 360. 

Articles of Trade ; Poona city, details of, 302- 
313. 

Aryabhusban = Poona theatre, 333. 

Assessed Taxes : 43. 

Avsari Budrukb : town, temple, 104 - 105. 

B. 

Balance Sheets •- 4i - 45. 

Band Stands = Poona, 360. 

Baptist Cbapel ■■ Poona, 360. 

Bdpu Gobble = Mardtha general (1807 ■ 1818), 37, 
376, 379, 380. 

Baramati : town details, 105. 

Barya ; Poona Arab commandant (a.d. 1350), 272, 
379. 

Bedsa ; caves, inscriptions, 105 - 108. 

Belbdg : Poona city temple, 333 - 334. 

Belbe : village, llemiidpanti well, 109. 

Bb^a leaves, inscriptions, 109- 114. 

Bbdmburda = village, 361, 

Bbatti Gate Bridge : Poona, 285. 

Bbavdni: Poona ward, details of, 274, 276. 
Bbavdni S Temple = Poona city, 334. 

Bbavsari ; village, rude stone enclosures, 114-119. 


1; Bbigvan: village, 119. 

I Bbimdsbankar ; boly village, Mahddev temple, 

I Portuguese bell, legends, 119- 121. 

I Bbimtbadi ; sub-division ' details, boundaries, 

I area, aspect, water, climate, stock, crops, people, 

I cultivators, communications, 74 - 78. 
j Bbulesbvar ; temple of, 258. 
j Birtbs and Deaths : (1866 - 1883), 72 - 74. 

I Boribydl : railway station, 121. 

I Botanical Gardens ; Poona, 361. 

I Bridges ; Poona, 284 - 285. 
i Buddhist Caves ; see Caves. 

I Budhvdr : Poona ward, details of, 274, 281 - 282, 

! Budhvir Palace = Poona city, 334 - 335. 

I Bund Gardens : Poona, 361 - 362. 
j Burud Bridge : Poona, 285. 

c. 

Cantonment ; Rirkee, 357 - 359 ; Poona, position, 
divisions, aspect, sadar bdzdr, aspect, population, 
streets, management, garrison, history, 350 - 357. 
Captain Uoor ( 1792 ) : description of Jejuri, 137 ; 
of Poona, 409 - 410. 

! Cat Plague: (1883), 71 -72. 

Catholic Church : Kirkee, 381. 

Caves : Bedsa, 105- 108 ; Bhdja, 109-114; Gdrodi, 
129-130; Junnar, 163-216; Lohogad, .351; Ga- 
neshkhind and PAnchAleshvar, 368, 385-386; 
Sinde, 440-441 ; Veh4rgaon, 454-464. 

Cemetery : see Graveyards, 
j Chdkan : town, fort, history, 121 - 123. 

I Chandkhed ; village, 123. 
j Chdskamdn : town, temple, 123 - 124. 

I Chatarshingi : hill temple, fair, 362. 

Chdvand -• fort, history, 124 - 125. 

Chinchvad : town, railway station, Dev family, 
temples, 125 - 127. 

Christ Church : Kirkee, 381. 

Civil Courts : Poona (1884), 24 - 25. 

Civil Suits : Poona (1870 - 1882), 25 - 26. 

Climate = Poona, 66. 

Club of Western India : Poona, 362 - 363. 
Collector’s Office : Poona, 362. 

Colonel Welsh : description of Poona (1801), 413^. 
Convent ; Poona, 362. 
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Council Hall : Pomui. 3<i3 - 3»i4. 

Courts : Pooiia, ailjitratioii, 29 - 30 ; cisil, 24 - 25 ; 

criminal, 31 ; small causes, 27 - 29, 

Crafts : Poiinacity, 338. 

Crime and Police : Poona (1874 - 1SS2), 33. 
Criminal Justice : Poona (1883), 31. 

D. 

Dadaji Kondadev : Sh.Uidji's man.agcr of Poona 
(1635). 403. 

Dddji Eainoshi : a noted claeoit (1773), 36 and 
notes 1 and 2. 

Hiholi : village, temple, fair, 127. 

Dakshina : distriljutiou of (1797), 48 note 1, 405 ; 

fund (1883), 48 - 49 ; prize committee, 62 - 64 
Daniell : Major, Police .Supeiinteiident Poona, 
(1879), 33 -.39, 

Dapuri : village, bungalows, gardens, 127 - 128. 
Daruvala’s Bridge : Poona, 285. 

Deccan College ; 5i, 56 - 57, 364. 

Deccan Education Society : 60, 335. 

Dehu : village, birtliplace of Tukdram, temples, 
fairs, 129. 

Dev Family ; Chinchv.ad, story of, 125 ■ 126. 
Dhdmankhed ; village, temple, fairs, 129. 

Dhond : town, railway station, trade, temples, 129. 
Diksil ; village, railway station, 120. 

Diseases ; Poona, 66. 

Dispensaries : 67 - 08, 

Distillery : Mundhave, 42. 

Dnyaneshvar ; Brdhman saint (1272-1300), 
tomb and temple at Alandi, fair, life, 102, 103- 
104. 

Drainage : Poona city, 325 - 326. 

Drugs : into.xicating, 43. 

Dulya Maruti's Temple ; Poona city, 335. 

E. 

Education ; receipts and charges, 44. See Instrue- 
tion. 

Educational Institutions : Poona city, 55 - GO, 
3.30 -331. 

ElpMnstone Mr. Mountstuart, description of 
Poona (1816), 138, 230, 236, 246, 375-,380, 420, 
421, 422. 

Engineering College : see Science College. 
Excise • system, revenue, 41 -4.3. 

Exports : Poona city (1881 - 1884), 203 - 204. 

F. 

Eilgate ■. Mr- T. M., 365 note 3, 360 note 1. 

Fire Temples ; Poona, 367. 

FitzGerald Bridge : Poona, 367. 

Flying Arch Mosque : Junn.ar, 162 - ig3. 

Forest ; receipts and charges, 43. 

Forrest ; Professor G. 4V., 400 note 1, 


, Free Church Mission Church : Poona, .J67 
i French Tombs ; Poona, 367. 

Fryer: English traveller (1673) at Juimar, 227- 
230. 


; ' Gambhirnath : rock temple of, 240 - 241. 

I Ganesh : golden image of, 446 and note 3 ; name m 
|. a Poona vvard, details of, 274, 278. 
j Ganeshkhind Caves ; Poona, 368. 

I Ganesh Lena Caves : Junnar, 204- 21G. 

! Gangabai : Xdrayanrdv Peshrva’s widow (1773), 36, 

! 408. 

i Ganj: Poona ward, details of, 274, 279. 

Ganpati’s Temple : Poona city, 335 - 3.36. 

I Garodi Hill caves, inscriptions, 129-1.30. 

' Garpir : European graveyard, 365 ; Musalniau 
graveyard, ,368 - 369. 

' Garrison : Poona, 356. 

I Ghasheti’s Bridge ; Poon.a, 285. 

I Ghdshirdm : head of the Poona police (1791), 18 
I note 1 , 369, 409 ; Poona mansion of, 369. 

I Ghode : town, mosque, 130. 
j Ghodepir : object of interest, Poona city, 336. 
Ghodnadi ; see Sirhr. 

Ghorpade : Poona ward, details of, 274, 279. 
Ghorpadi Barracks : Poona, 369 - 370. 
Ghotavde: village, 131. 

Gordon : Captain (1739), 405. 

Gosavis : Poona, 301 - 302. 

Gosavi Bridge : Poona, 285. 

Government House, Ganeshkhind : Poona, 370 
371. 

Graham : monument at Khand.tla of, 236 and note 
2 . 

i Graveyards : Poona, 364 - 366. 
j Gunpowder Factory : Poona, buildings, powder 
j varieties, ingredients, ,371 - 372, 465-476. 

, Gymkhana : I'oona, 372. 
j Gymnasium : Poona, 373. 


■ Hadsar : fort, history, 131. 

Halalkhor's Bridge : Poona, 285. 

Hari Makaji : Koh dacoit (1879), 38. 
i Haveli : sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
I aspect, water, climate, stock, crops, people, com- 
munic.ations, 78 - 281. 

, Heber : Bishop, at Poona (1825), 23 note 1, 423. 
j Hemadpanti Kemains : 109, 148 and note l, 218, 
I 259, .343, 402, 425-427, 439, 448. 

I High School : Poona, 55. 
i Hingne Khurd : village, temple, fair, 131. 

: Hivre Budrukh: village, temple, fair, 132. 
Holkar’s Bridge : Poona, 373. 
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Holkar’s Temple ; Poona, 37.3. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries : 66 - 68. 

Houses : Juiin.ar, 142- 143 ; Poona, 285-287. 

I. 

Imports : Poona city (1881 - 1884), 302 - .303. 
Indapnr : sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, water, climate, stock, crops, people, eul- 
tivators, communications, 82 - 84 ; town details, 
history, 132. 

Indori : village, 102. 

Indigenous Schools ; Poona (184-2- 1847), oK 
Instruction : schools, staff, cost, readei's and 
■WTiters (1881), pupils by race, school returns, 
town schools, colleges, private schools, Deccan 
Education Society, village schools, libraries, 
Dakshina Prize Committee, Sdrvajanik Sabha, 

V aktrittvottejak Sabha, newspapers, 48-6.'). 

J. 

Jacquemont: French traveller (1832) in Poona, ;! 

423-424. ji 

Jails ; Poona, 39 - 40, 335, 401 - 402. j 

Jama Mosque : Poona city, 336. 1; 

Jamatkhana : Bohords' meeting house, 3.54, j[ 

J amsetji Bund : Pooua, 374. I 

Jejuri : holy village, Khaudoba’s temples, fairs, j 
pilgrims, priests, trade, history, 132 - 139. i, 

Jews’ Graveyard-. Poona, 374. l! 

JijibSi : Sill vdji's mother (16-27), 220. |i 

Jivdhan: fort, history, 139- 140. ' 

Johns : the late Mr. (}. H., 102 note 1. 

Juna Kot ; see Paudhii. i' 

Junnar -. sub-di vision details, boundaries, are.a, 
aspect, water, climate, cultivators, crops, stock, 
people, communications, traffic, 84-89; town 
details, description, hills, sub-divisions, j>eople, 
houses, shops, trade, capital, crafts, inumeipality, i 
water-supply, 140- 146 ; objects, g.ate.s, old wells, ' 
temples, Musalmilii remains, nicreliaufs tomb, 
Atiz Bdgh, 142-152; .Shivner hill, fort details, 
ujiper bill, view-, flying arcli mosque, l.~3- I(>2; 

Buddhist Caves ; M.vnmou.v (I. - XLV.), Bhim.i- 
shankar group (I.-X.) inscriptions 1 - .3, Ambika | 
gioup (XI.-XXIX.), inscriptions 4 - 18 ; Bhiitling ,j 
group (XXX. -XLV.) inscription 19, 163-184 ! j 
Shivner (I. - L.) East face group (I. -XXXVII.) 
inscriptions 20 - -26 ; West face group (XXXVIII.- c 
XLIII.); .South face group (XLIV. -L.) iuscriptions c 
27 - 29, 184 - 201 ; Tri,.iA (I. - XI.), 201 - 204 ; ! 
Ganesh Lena (I. -XXVI.), inscriptions 30-35, ' 

204-216; trips, Kukdi valley, N.'ina pass, in- | 
scription (B.c.lOO), statues (n.c.lOo), pass details, i 
216 - 224 ; history, Fryer (1673), 2-24-231. 

Justice : receipts and charges 43 ; early Hindu) 


r Musalmdn, 1-4; Manitha, 5- 18 ; British, 19- 
I: 24; civil courts (1884), civil suits (1870-1882), 

j! small cause courts, arbitration court, registration, 
I criminal justice, police (1882), offences (1874, 
1882), village police, predatory tribes, RAmoshis 
j, and Kolis (16-27 - 1879), jails, 25 - 40. 

i K. 

;; Kadus ; market town, shrines, fair, 231 --232. 

I Kalamb ; village, 232. 
j Kalas ; village, -232. 

Karde : market town, trade centre, 232. 
j' Karle : railway station, 232. See Vehirgaon. 

Kasha ; Poona ward, details of, 274, 276 - 277. 

Kavte : market village, 232. 

Kedgaon : village, railway station, 242 - 243. 

Kendur ; market town, tomb, fair, 232. 

Khadkala ; sub-divisional head-quarters, railway 
station, 232 • 233. 

Khandala : tow-n, railway station, description, 
houses, stock, people, trade, Mr. Graham’s 
monument, trips, 2.3.3 --241. 

Khed : sub-division details, boundaries, area, as- 
pect, climate, water, crojjs, stock, people, culti- 
vators, communications, 89-92; tow-n details, 
DiUvarkhAn's tomb, temples, fairs, 241 - 24'2. 

Kikvi : market village, 243 - 2 14. 

Kirkee Barracks : Poona, 374. 

Kirkee Battlefield : desorqjtion of battle (1817), 
374-381, 4-21. 

Kirkee Cantonment ; -357 - S.ig. 

Kolis ; pred.itoi-y tribe, 38 • 39. 

Kondhana : see Sinhg.ul. 

Kotval Chavdi : old police office, Poona city, 
337. 

Koarigad : fort, detads, hi-)tory, ’243-244. 

Koregaon : Vill.ago, battle (ISIS), ol)elisk, inscrip- 
tion, 244 -‘247. 

Kudkdeshvar -. temple, description of, 4-24-4-28. 

Kukdi Valley : .lunnar, -216 ■ 217. 

Kurkumb -. village, tompU-.s, -247 . 

L. 

Lake Fife : Poona, description, birds, fish, 382- 
334. 

Lakdi Pul : Poona bridge, 284. 

Land Revenue : 4i. 

Libraries : 61 - 62 ; Poona city, 331. 

Local Funds : 40 - 46. 

Lohogad : fort details, description, history, 247- 
256. 

Louavla ; railway station, town details, 256. 

! Loni ; village, railway station, 256., 
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Loni Kalbhdr : see Loni. II 

Loni Kand : village, description of township j| 
(18-20), 256 - 258. j| 

M. 

Hackiutosll : Sir James, description of Poona 
(1805), 419-420. 

Madh ; market village, 258. |j 

Mddhavrdv I. : fourth Peshwa (1761 - 1772), 406- 
407, 452. I 

llddhavrdv : seventh Peshwa (1774 - 1795), death 1 
of (1795), 411. !'■ 

Mahadji Siudia : in Poona, 410 ; death of (1794), || 
411. 

Iffahdlnngfe : market v-iUage, 258. 

Kalet: Mr. Charles, British envoy (1790), 409. i| 
Ualhdrgad : fort, 258, ij 

Ualik Ahmad : first Niz4m Shdhi king (1490- || 
1508), 12-2, 124, 140, 225, 433. j| 

Halsiras ; village, temple, fair, 258. ! 

Malthan ; village, tomb, fair, 258-259. | 

filaiichar : market town, old reservoir, mosque, 259- | 
Handai ; Poona market, 313 - 316. 

MangalTdr : Poona ward, details of, 274. 
Udakeshvar : village, temple remains, 259, 
Mdamoda Caves : Junnar, 164 - 184. 

Markets : Poona city, 313-3-23. 

Mastdni -. Bijiriv I.’s (1721 - 1740) Musalm4n mis- 
tress, 232, 264 - 265, .344. 

Mdval : sub-division details, boundaries, area, as- 
pect, soil, water, climate, crops, people, cultiva- 
tors, communications, 92 - 94. 

Medad : village, 259. 

Medical Institations ; Poona city, 66 - 68, 329- i 
330. 

Medicine : receipts and charges, 44. 

Military = receipts and charges, 43. 

Military Accounts Offices : Poona, 384. 

Military Prison ; Poona, 385. 

Moreshvar : see Morgaon. 

Morgaon : market town, Ganpati temple, fair, 
259 - 260. 

Moroba Ddda’s Vdda ; Poona man.sion, 337. 
Mostyn : Mr., British envoy (1780), 406. 

Mulsbi Budrukh ; market village, 260. 

Mundbave ; village, nursery garden (1840- 1842), 
260. 

Mnnicipalities ; Poona district, 46 - 47, 103, 132, 
138, 146, 241, 256, 259 ; Poona city, formation, 
revenue, drainage, roads, water-.supply, 323 - 3-29 ; 
Poona suburban, 359 - 360, 439, 446, 449, 451. 
Mnrdr Jagdevrdv : BijApur minister (1630), 339, 
403. 

Musalmdn Bemains : Junnar, 149-153, 154, 
160-161, 162-163. 

Musenm : Poona city, 331. 


Mntha Canal : water-supply from, 3-28 - 329. 
Mnzafarjang : Poona ward, details of, -274, 279. 

N. 

Nag Ndik = Koli chieftain of Sinhgad (1340), 442. 
Ndgeshvar : Poona temple, 337. 

Nabapdna ; Paithan Kshatrap (b.c. 10?), 167, 224. 
Nana ; Poona ward, details of, 274, 275 - 276. 

Ndna Fadnavis : Poona minister (1774- 1800), 

8, 231, 253, 275, 333, 409-413. 

Ndndgnna : Xhna Pass (?), 224. 

Nana Pass ; remains, inscription (b.c. 100), statues 
(B.c. 100), pass details, history, 218 - 224. 

Nane ; market village, 260. 

N dnoli : village, caves, 260. 

Napier Hotel : Poona, 385. 

Nardyan : Poona ward, details of, 274, 280. 
Nardyangaon : town details, fort, 260-261. 
Ndrdyanrav : fifth Peshwa, murder of (1773 
407 - 408. 

Narpatgir ; Poona temple, 337. 

Narsingpnr ; village, temples, fair, 261. 

Narsoba : Poona temple, 337. 

Narso Bdmchandra ■■ R^v Sdheb, 266 note 1, 
331 note 2. 

Native Physicians = 69 - 7 1, 288 - 289. 

Navldkh Umbre : viUage, Hindu and Musalm.-lii 
remains, legend, 261 - 262. 

New English School ; Poona, 60. 

New Jhdnsi Barracks = Kirkee, 385. 

New Market : Poona city, 337-338. 

Newspapers : Poona city, 331. 

Nikitin : Russian traveller (1470), 2-25, 262. 
Nimdari ; village, temple, fair, 262. 

Nimgaon ; village, temple, fair, 262. 

Nimgaon Ketki : market tow-n, 262. 

Nirvangni ; village, temple, legend, 263. 
Nivdungya Vithoba’s Temple : Poona city, 33S. 
Nossa S- DaConceicaO : Poona city chapel of, 3.38. 
Nydhdl : Poona w ard, details of, 274, 275, 

O. 

Offences : Poona (1874-1882), 32-33. 

Ojhdr : village, Ganpati’s temple, 263 and note 3. 
Omkdresbvar Poona temple, 338-3.39. 

Oomri : IMkitin’s (1470), probably Umbre, 262 ant 
note 4. 

Otur : market town, fort, temples, fair, 263 -264. 

P. 

Pdbal : town , temples, Mastdni’s tomb, 264 - 265. 
Pddli : village, temple, fair, 265. 

Palasdev : nmrket viUage, temple, 265. 

I Pdncbdleshvar : rock-cut temple, Poona, 385- 
I 386. 
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Panchdyat ; native jury system, 19, 20. 

Paadhri : okl Poona fort, 272 - 273, 339. 

Panjarpol : Poona animal home, 332 - 333. 

Parasnath Temples : Poona city, 340-341. 

Pargaon ; village, temple, fair, 205. 

Farsi Bridge : Poona, 2S5. 

Paruade : village, temple, fair, 2G5. 

Parvati Hill : I’oona, ileseription, temples, view, 
riule stone circles, 3S0-3S9. 

Parvati Lake Poona, 3S9 - 390, 406. 

Paslian : village, temple, lair, reservoir, 265-200. 

Patas : railway station, temple, 200. 

Paild : petty diMsioiial liead-cpiarters, 200. 

Path : village, 200. 

Phadke’s Vada : Poona mansion, 341. 

Pliotozincographic Office : Poona, 390, 

Phtllinalis ; Poona dower sellers, 293. 

Pimpalvandi : maiket town, 2ij0. 

Police : Poona (1062), 31 - 32, 33 ; receipts and 
eharges, 44. 

Poona City : in Sition, geolog) , aspect, river 
51utlia 5inla, roans, drues, 21)0-209 ; city de- 
scription, ward details, 270 - 2S2 jstieots, bridges, 
houses, population details, 2S3-301 ; trade, im- 
ports and e.xports (ItsSl - 1S54), details of articles, 
cratts, markets, 302-322; maiiageiueiit, iniiiiici- 
p.ility, revenue (1S5S - 1SS3), diauiage, roails. 
\iater-snpply from aipieJuets and the Miitha 
Canal, medical and educational institutions, 
museum, library', newspapers, 323-331 ; Objects of 
interest (1-40), iiiiseelhiueous objects, 331 - 349 , 
C'.ixro.s.MCNT, clivisiou.s, aspect, sadar baz.ir, 
hiiuse-s, shops, population, streets, managoiiient, 
ganisuii, liistoiy, 350-357 ; KiukieC'.i.nton.ml.ni', 
suni;Ki5-\v Muxicii'.iLirv, 35!? - 360 : Objects ot 
iiiteiest outshle the city (41-113), 360-401; 
liistory, 402-424. 

Poona Hotel ; 390. 

Population ; Poona city, details of, 2S7 - 302. 

Post : l eceijits and ehaiges, 43 - 44. 

Post Office Po'iiia, 390. 

Potter’s Crate C.iusew-iy ; I’o.ina, 2 S4. 

Private Schools ; I’lDuia city, .ys-no. 

Prize Committee : Oakshina, 62-64. 

Public Works ; ic eipt)- .-uid charae--. 43. 

Pur ; vilLige in .Juiiii.u-, 11 1 'nKidjiaiiti tcni]>le of 
Ixiik ile.''li\ , 11 , 424-423. 

Pur; village' ill Sasvail, tem|ilcs. tall')-. 424. 

Puraudlmr ; sub-diviaou iletails, boundaries, area, 
aspect, w.itcr, chuiatc. croj's, jieojile, cultiv.itoi.s, 

I onmiunicatioiis, 114-98; fort tlctails, fortitica- 
tuiiis, buildings, liistoi y , 428 - 43,''. 

Puraildhare’s Vada - Poona niansion. 3ll 342, 

R 

Race Course I'oou.i, 390 391. 

r, 866 61 


i| Railway Bridge ; Poona, 391. 

;| Railway Station ; Poona, 391-392. 

Ij Rajmachi ; fort details, history, 435-437. 

! Rdjur ; village, old stones, Musalnicin remains, 
' 437-43S. 

Rameshvar ; Poona temple, 342. 

, Ram Shastri ; a Brdhman law-adviser (1773), 8, 
I 4(i.S. 

: Ramoshis ; predatory tribe, 34 - 39. 
j Ranjangaon. village, tlanpati's temple, 438. 

I Rastia : Poona ward, details of, 274, 275. 

■ Rastia’s Vada ; Poona mansion, 342, 

Registration; 30 - 31 ; receipts and charges, 44. 
Roads : Poona city. 269, 326. 

Roti : \illage. temple, fair, 430, 

; Royal Family Hotel ; Poona, 392, 

S. 

Sadaslliv ; Poona ward, details of, 274, 280- 281. 
Sudashivrav Bhau ; Bahiji Biijiiav's (1740 - 1761) 
338. 

Sakar Fathar ; hcaltli resort, 439. 

Sangam the. Poona, .392. 

; Sanskrit College ; Poona city (1S21 ■ 1851), 49, 51. 
; Santa Crnz ; Poena tombs, 392. 

; Sar jerav Ghatge ; plunder of Poona by (1798), 412- 
413. 

I Sdrvajanik Sabha I’oona political association, 

I (i4 

j -Sassoon ; -Mr. David, 342. 398. 
j Sassoon Asylum ; Poona, 342 - 343. 
i Sassoon Hospital : Poona. 392- 393. 

Sasvad . t n. ih t.uls, 439 - 440. 

• Saudagar Gumbaz ; merchant's tomb at .Iiiunar, 

: 1.50-1.-, 2 

1 Science College ; Poon.'i, .57-58, 393. 

, Shaikhsallas tombs ot Musulnuln saints, Poona 
city, ;!:!9, .313 - 344. 

Shaistekhan ; Mogb.al governor (1662-1664), 122, 
403 - 404. 

! Sliain’olindev Hill ; t-.-miile, fair, 440. 
j ShanvAr ; Poona ward, details of. 274, 279-280, 

' Shan var Vada ■ Poona palace, 344-346. 

, Sllivne ; nurkct vilLigc, 440. 

Shivner : dnnnar Iiill-tort, details. Iiill top, upper 
! lull, Mu'alni.ui rcinaiiis, view. Hying- arch 
. nnisijii)', 15.! - 1 63 ; c.Lvcs il -L,). 184-201, 

! Shukravar . Poona vard, details of, 274. 2S2-2S3. 

I Shukravar Vada ; Poon.i maiision, 346. 

1 Sinde ; vilbigo, oaves. 440-441. 

1 Sindia's Tomb ■ nt Vanavdi, 393-394. 

I Sinhgad ; tort, iletails, history, 441 -446. 

' SiruV suh-divisKin iletails, boundaries, .area, as- 
jicct, water, climate, ciops, stock, people, ciilti- 
'. .iloi conimiinicatioiis. 8-101; town details, 
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(.'uluuel Wallace's Tomb (ISOO), lUsei'iptioii, 446- 
448. 

Small Arms and Ammunition Factory : Kir- 

kee, buildings, Martini-Henry and .Snider car- 
tridges, inachiiiery, establishiiieiit, 394 - 396. 
Small Cause Courts : Poona city and cantonment. 
■ 21 -- 29 . 

Soldiers' Gardens ; Poona, 396. 

Soldiers' Institute : Poona. 396. 

Someshvar : Poona temple, 346, 

Somvar ; Poona ward, details of, 274 - 27.5. 

Sonari : =ee Malhargad. 

St. Andrew’s Churcli : Poona, oUtJ. 

St. Anne’s Ciiapel : Poona, 396. 

St. Mary’s Church : Poona, 396 -397. 

St. Patrick’s Church ; I’ouna, 

St. Paul’s Churcli ; PuDua, 

St. Xavier’s Church : Pouna, 3Uii. 

Statues : Pa^a (B.t .100), ' 221 . 

Sub-Divisions ; <U‘tail:s of. Poona diatnet, 7o- 101 ; 
Poona city, 273 - 2^3. 

Suhurbau Municipality ; Poona, 3.59-360. 

Supe : to wii. niosiiue, iiiscriptiou.s, 448-449. 
Synagogue: •Jewish. Poona, 398 - 399. 

T. 

Tdkve B.idrukh : market, village, temple, fair, 
449. 

Taleg.4on Dabhade . town, TX'e.t.-i vuii . tcinpU's, 
440-400. 

Talegr.on Hhamdhere ; town, temples, 4.51. 
Tambdi Jogeshvari : P ooua temple, 316. 

Tatya Makaji : Koli dacmt (1879), 38. 

Theur ; village, 4.51-4.52. 

Towers of Silence : P iii-tsi, I'ooiia, 300. 

Training School : Pena, .5.5 -.56. 

Tukaram : \’ani s.iint lUIOS- 1649), 494 . 

Tulapur . village, history, 4.52. 

Tulja Caves: Junmu, 291 -204. 

Tulshibag : Poona city temple, 347. 

U. 

United Service Library : Poona. 390-409 
UruU. raihvay station, hi.stoiy (l.sl.si. 4.52-.4,53, 

V. 

Vaccination no, 

Vade : market tov. . 1 , temple, 453 - 4.54. 


Vadgaon : village in Khed, temple, 453. 
Vadgaon: village ill M4val, convention (1776), 
‘ 4.53. 

Vaidyas : native physicians, 69-71. 

Vaktl ittvottejak Sabha: Poona elocution 
society, b'4-f:5. 

Valentia: Loid. at Poona (1803), 414-419. 

Valhe : village, supposed birthplace of the poet 
t almiki, 4.54. 

Vanavdi Barracks : Poona, 400. 

Vaphgaon: market Milage, 453. 

Vasudev Balvant Phadke : gang robbery 01 
(1879), 38. 424, 

Vedic Sacrifices : peifonnance of (n.c.lUO), 220. 
Vedishri ; Deecan king (n.c.lOO), 229. 

Vehargaon ■■ village, cave details, inscriptions, 
4.^4 - 464. .8ee Kaile. 

Vetal : Poona naid, details of. 274, 278-279. 
Vetal Circle : near I’arvati hill, 388 and note I. 
Vetal Temple : I’oona city, 347-348. 

Village Schools: 61 . 

Vir : Mihige. temple, fair, J.54. 

Visapur: fort, details, history, 2.54-2,56. 

Vislmu’s Temples ■ Poona cit^-, 348. 

Vishrambag Palace : Poona city, 34S, 349. 
Vithoji Holkar : muidcr of ( 1802), 15 note 2, 413, 

w. 

Wall Bawa : Jln.-alman saint, 232. 

'Wards : Poona cit> , details of, 273 - 283. 

Water Supply : I’uuua, aipieducts, Mutha Cuiial, 
326 - ;:2!i. 

Weavers : Poona, 296.297. 

Wellesley : General, at Poona (1803), 414. 
Wellesley Bridge : Poona, 284, 400-401. 

Wise: .Major, 39, 

Wojhar : eee tljh.ir. 

Y. 

Yashvantrav Holkar : plunder of Poona (1802) 
>»y, 414. 

Yeravda Central Jail ■ Pouna, 40, loi - 102. 

Yevat • ' fair, 434. 

Z. 

/ullikar Khcin • Mo^hal^cneial 114, 
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